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INTRODUCTION* 

\HiMioir§  dm  TrmM^  oonuBts  of  I.  Ferragus,  Chef  des 
Ofrurants;  IL  La  Duckesse  de  Langeaia;  III.  La  Fille  aux 
Yeux  d'Or.  The  first  part,  with  the  preface,  appeared  in  the 
Rerme  dt  Paris,  March  and  April,  1833.  It  was  divided  into 
fonr  chapteri^  which  became  five  when  the  story,  along  with 
iU  companions  and  under  the  present  collective  title,  entered 
the  "^Sc^nes  de  la  Vie  Parisienne"  in  1834.  These  divisions 
ver^  nipprcssed  in  the  edition  of  1839.  In  1843  the  novelette 
o:»-ri-<l  the  **Comcdy."  A  fra^'iiK'nt  ontitltMl  'Ta;  Cimetiere 
dj  Pen'-Lachaise  et  son  Portier"  appeared  in  the  Mayasin 
rniiersrl,  iJt-cember,  183(>.  Tlu;  first  chapter  of  the  r^HX)nd 
pAH.  under  the  title,  not  of  **]a\  Diichesse  de  I-an^eais,"  but 
of  "Xe  Touch(>z  Pas  la  Ilaehe"  was  issued  in  Xo.  1  of  L'Echo 
df  la  J  tune  France,  March,  ls33.  The  eonipletc  story  appeared 
ktimtn^  the  '*Parifiian  ScentV  of  1834,  divided  into  four  chap- 
itTf.  In  the  edition,  with  "Ferragus,"  of  1839,  these  chapter 
diii^ions  were  suppressed,  and  the  title  was  changed  to  its 
pr»^nt  form.  It  entered  the  '^Comedy''  in  1843.  The  third 
it'-ry  appeared  in  the  **Seenes  de  la  Vie  Parisienne"  of 
'•ll-S.**,  divided  into  thnn*  chapters,  the  first  of  which, 
Ph\-iognoniieg  Parisiennes,''  ended  Vol.  III.  of  the 
** TKs"  and  the  two  remaining  opened  Vol.  IV.  The  first 
•  j;»r»  r  c*ontained  fragments  of  two  prt»viously  published 
r:;'  I»'?.  '•lie  Petit  Mercier"  and  "Ijcs  Jeunes  (Jens  de  Paris." 
b  1843  the  story,  joined  to  the  two  others,  entered  the 
'«w'/:ntiW,"  chapter  divisions  U*ing  as  usual  suppn*ssed.     With 

•Obpfrlfht,  1900,  by  Tbouuu^  Y.  CrowvU  A  Company. 
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regard  to  the  characters  a  few  words  wiU  &u£Bce.  Of  the 
"Thirteen/*  their  chief  Ferragus  is  found  nowhere  else;  dt? 
Marsay  appears  in  over  twelve  other  books;  Montriveau  m 
five ;  the  Maxquis  de  RonqueroUes  in  six-  M.  and  Mme,  Jules 
are  seen  again  for  a  moment  in  *'C6i>ar  Birotteau/'  The 
Ducheee  de  Langeais  reappears  in  "P4re  Goriot/'  Paul  de 
Manerville  la  familiar  from  "'Le  Contrat  de  Manage/'  The 
Dukes  de  Chaulieu  and  Grand! ieu  need  no  comment  Tht 
name  of  the  Duke  de  Navarreins  is  also  famiUar,  For  the 
Princess  de  Blamout-Cbauvr)^  see  "" Madame  Firmiani"  and 
'Tjg  Lys  dans  la  Yallee'';  for  Mrae.  Gniget,  *%es  Employes-' 
and  "Tin  Menage  de  Gar^on";  for  the  Baroness  de  Maulin- 
cour,  "Le  Contrat  de  Manage";  for  the  Vidame  de  Pamiers, 
"Le  Cabinet  des  Antiques" ;  for  Mme.  de  S^rizy,  '^Splendeurs 
et  Mi  seres'"  and  several  other  stories;  for  Sixte  du  Chatelet, 
"Illusions  Perdues"  and  '^Splendeurs  et  Mis^res,''  Lord 
Dudley  is  already  familiar  from  '%e  Lva  dans  la  Tallee/* 
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vith  ddight,  nnoe  it  was  filling  Paris  with  enthoBiasm  and 
had  ooft  him  great  labor,  lie  denied  that  his  heroine  waa 
hia  Fomarina — ^he  had  his  Fomarina,  but  he  would  never 
paint  her.  Later  we  find  him  groaning  over  having  to  finish 
-'ectte  bCtiae  de  la  FUle  aux  Yeux  d'Or"  the  central  fact  of 
wfakh  he  exposes  to  Mme.  Hanska  in  very  plain  French.  He 
also  leta  her  know  that  he  him^^lf  inhabits  an  apartment  fur- 
aidwd  like  the  now  famous  lioudoir  of  Paquita  Valdiz. 

It  will  be  obeerved  that  Balzac's  critical  instinct  made  him 
pereeive  that  '^La  Duchetise  dc  I^ngeai^*'  was  by  far  the  most 
OBportant  of  his  three  connected  t^torics.  On  this  point  most 
mIcts  an  in  agreement  Yet  each  story  has  distinct  merits, 
and  together  thej  make  a  volume  that  appeals  greatly  to  per- 
BOM  who  care  for  sensational  romance.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
meer  at  the  interest  attaching  to  this  kind  of  fiction,  bnt  it  la 
well  for  a  novelist  to  have  a  ^'Histoire  des  Treize"  among  his 
v^kf,  on  which  Jade<l  n^nlrrs  cjiii  fall  back,  an<l  from  which 
Brw  ri^aiiors  can  receive  an  imiH'tus  to  attack  other  and  more 
•moos  bof>k<i.  Besides,  it  must  U'  mnriiilxTod  that  Balzac, 
after  bis  youthful  piTiod  of  rxtravapint  writinjr  was  over, 
npTer  fii]e<l  to  introducv  an  <*h*iii<»nt  of  realism  into  his  sensa- 
tional hooks  that  liftc<l  thoni  far  alnivo  the  genre  of  fiction 
to  which  they  primarily  Ix'IongtHl. 

Kven  in  **Ferragus"  tlw  H'lisjitionalisni  it*  not  unmixed* 
Tbe  remarkable  powrr  wiiMr*!  l»y  tin-  i»\-<-oiivi(t  ami  his  as- 
*iviat<«,  the  mysterious  vcnp'anco  visit«Ml  upon  the  inquisitive 
M^ulincour,  the  strango  nii>fortun<>s  f»f  M.  and  Mme.  Jules, 
:r>»  death  of  the  latter  and  tin*  fate  that  iH-frll  hrr  corpsf*,  are 
il  efficiently  sensational,  and  hoM  so  little  by  actual  life  that 
la  analytically-mindtMl  ninl*T  kwu  lasily  find  tho  faults  such 
a  rv%*\*'T  loves  to  dis<-o\vr.  Mt>n*  fortunate  art»  those*  who  can 
'Zy*\  the  thrilling  |mged  without  a>kiujr  wluther  this  or  that 
would  really  be  likely  to  liap[u*n :  fiut  it  would  surely  require 
Umt  blindness  of  partisanship  to  maintain  that  tlic  power  of 
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tho  'Thirteen"  and  the  secrecy  of  their  movements  nr*  not 

exaggerated.  Ferragus,  of  coureej  belongs  to  the  eame  da^ 
of  ''superior"  men  as  Argow  and  Vautrin,  but  he  is  nearer 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
merely  tjensiational  novelist  con  Id  have  given  ut;  the  pages 
on  the  streets  of  PariSj  the  description  of  Parisians  caught 
in  a  shower,  the  sketch  of  the  beggars  of  the  great  city,  of  ita 
lopettee,  and  of  ita  craze  for  building?  Who  else  could  have 
written  so  about  the  love  of  young  men,  marriages  for  love^ 
women's  "white  Ites/'  and  the  like,  if  not  the  great  analyst, 
whow^  desc^ription  of  Mme.  Jules'  chamber  reeallSj  by  the  way, 
the  "Phygiologie  du  Mariage/^  one  of  the  earliest  analytic 
studies  ? 

Yes,  even  in  this  sensational  story  Balzac  is  still  Balzac, 
lie  givea  iis  the  fine  pages  on  the  Dies  Irm  and  on  Fere 
I  mehaise  to  balance  the  romantic  death  of  Mme.  Jules  and  the 
rather  absurd  mysterv  and  commotion  attending  her  creraa- 
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mamm  for  the  wife's  djing  becaiue  her  husbeiid  haa  played 
Lhe  wpj.  The  oonduct  of  Maulincour  is,  to  be  aore,  detestable 
ui  a  man  who  awiodatca  with  gentlemen,  bat  it  is  not  nn- 
■atwal  enough  to  weaken  the  story,  and  he  certainly  pays 
Ife  penalty  of  his  offences. 

The  sensational  element  is  much  weaker  in  ''La  Duchesse 
de  Langcnis''  than  in  'Terragus.''  The  ''Thirteen"  play  prac 
tically  no  part  sare  in  the  abduction  of  the  Duchess  from  the 
kail  and  in  the  rcmoTal  of  her  corpse  from  the  oonYcnt — a 
pvformanee  which  is  described  with  much  verve.  The  open- 
iag  pages  are  romantic  in  a  high  degree  and  are  filled  with 
s  flsscination  that  would,  alone,  render  the  story  memorable, 
bat  it  probably  deriTes  its  main  effectiveness  from  the  fact  that 
it  gives  one  of  the  most  vivid  portrayals  of  a  true  coquette  to 
W  found  in  literature.  The  character  of  General  Montriveau, 
vhich  is  not  lacking  in  romantic  elements,  is  excellent ;  the 
iWe  course  of  his  love  affair  with  the  Duchess  is  well  de- 
icr.k*-<l ;  fome  of  the  situations  are  presented  with  wonderful 
power:  but  after  all  it  is  the  description  of  the  Duchess  her- 
kU  that  dominates  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  However 
snch  he  may  blame  her  for  her  heartlessness  and  folly,  he 
rtnnot  hHp  admitting  that  th«  women  of  1830  to  1840  were 
entirely  riphl  in  seeing  in  Balzae  the  best  interpreter  of  their 
ifx  m  fiction  that  France  at  h^a.^t  had  prmlueed.  At  the  close 
cf  lhe  I'cntury  he  still  remains  unsurpassed.  Mme.  de 
Lsojppai^.  lime.  Firmiani,  Mme.  dc  Maufrigneuse,  and  Mme. 
:*F>panl  an*  four  fas4>inating  wxiety  queens  to  whom  Balzao^s 
liniirpr*  owe  as  unreserved  allegianee  as  the  Parisian  jeunesse 
;  r^<r  did  two  gi»nerations  ago.  We  must  condemn  at  least 
tvn  <»f  thf'm  as  unreser>'edly  as  we  admit  their  fascination; 
re:  thii«  fact  does  not  lessen  the  praise  due  to  their  creator. 
Kni  of  this  quartette  the  most  fascinating  is  the  heroine  of 
•Jr  present  story,  although  the  Duchess  de  Maufrigneuse 
':m  played  a  romantic  part  in  *'Le  Cabinet  des  Antiques,"  and 
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i£  ^eskmA^  at  tbe  PniioeBfi  de  Cadigmiw  to  mxmtm  cmr  iii' 

it  id  DeedkiA  t&  ^Iste  vpon  the  beanfy  of  ih^  apmiag  de- 
flGii|ylioii  cxf  tJie  little  Bpuu^  town  or  upon  the  {ngtt 
derc'Ud  to  tiie  eSecis  of  Sigter  Thaxafm  oi]giai-plaFiiig  and 
^ngifi^^ — payi  tiuS  prelode  Uie  rlia^odifii  tm  Kit£ie  contamed 
in  "^junlMTi^  snd  ^"IfABEunflk  DonL''  It  would  be  eqiull| 
idle  to  dwell  on  tbe  remariifable  deaoriptiOD  o(  tbe  arbtocrw^ 
cif  tbe  Faoiicmrf  SftiDt-GeTmAin.  Iti  Imiglh  hibt  be  di^pro- 
portionale  tc»  tbat  of  Uk  sIqit  pro^r,  bot  tbe  whale  dkensdoa 
go€*  fkr  ionrd  disproTmg  tbe  t^sertfoiie  of  tlioEe  ciitici  who 
dedare  timt  Balzac-  kn^w  notlung  about  arktoenDc  life.  He 
at  ksaft  knev  eiMm^  about  it  to  gi¥e  a  mo^  ma^^j  analrais 
of  lliF  icaa^Qi  wby  the  oobOitj  of  tbe  He^oratioii  va^  noi 
aljle  to  inaintain  tbe  high  «tatJon  held  by  their  fuKfaiheii. 
Otber  fine  pages  are  those  that  describe  bow  the  Dndie^  uses 
the  c^onfefiBOnal  to  tantalm  MontniF'^eaa,  those  that  di£Feren- 
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far  the  geneiml  public.    But  Balzac  was  the  Secretary  of  So- 
ciHj,  and  unfortniiately  eociety  has  never  been  able  completely 
to  itunp  ont  certain  nameless  vices.    Hence  Balzac  felt  im- 
pelled to  CQiiatract  what  have  been  called  the  dark  closets  of 
lot  greet  edifice.    It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  chief  characters 
9t  thia  story — ^for  Panl  de  Mancrville  hardly  counts — repre- 
BBit  mixed  or  non-European  races.    Perhaps  this  fact  is  due 
lo  BeliBc*s  desire  to  give  an  exceptional  passion  an  excep- 
i  setting,  and  not  to  any  patriotic  belief  that  a  vice  which 
in  Lesbos  could  not  make  even  a  sporadic  appear- 
aaee  in  France.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  great  writer  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  story  a  thoroughly 
OrieDtal  flavor  without  removing  his  characters  from  thi^ 
Paria  which  is  described,  along  with  its  population,  in  pages 
that  rival  in  poetic  power  any  others  in  the  'Tomedy." 
As  for  the  characters,  it  will  n»adily  be  grante<l  that  they  are 
wonhy  of  their  setting.    De  Marsay  and  Paquita  are  as  well- 
framed  in  their  luxurious  boudoir  as  Don  Juan  and  Ilaidte 
ue  in  their  island  grotto.    The  hero  is  indeed  something  of  a 
LKni  Joan,  and  his  father,  Ix>rd  Dudley,  is  as  destitute  of 
morals  as  any  of  the  boon  companions  of  the  Prince  Regent 
vho  have  attained  celebrity  in  the  scandalous  annals  of  a 
gvwration  that  hypocritically  cast  out  Byron.     That  Balzac 
vu  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  his  description  of  de  ^larsay  is 
I  charge  that  we  need  not  deny  nor  consider  stTiously.   Heroes 
of  his  type  must  always  be  exaggerated,  and  b(»cause  we  do  not 
sow  make  use  of  such  heroes  in  fiction  is  no  reason  why  we 
rix/oid  not  endeavor  to  sympathize  witli  the  literaturt»  of  the 
psn  to  as  in  part  at  least  to  coinpreh(*nd  and  enjoy  them.    De 
Mimv  and  his  fellows  of  tlie  ''Thirteen"  are  perhaps  not 
corh  further  removed  from  life  than  the  idealized  moun- 
Uineers  and  negroes  about  whom  we  n»ad  with  avidity.    Pre- 
'vpt/tfs  like  the  Abb*  Manmis  an*  fortunately  rare,  but  they 
ut  not  unknown.    Jealousy  like  that  of  the  Marchioness  de 
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San -Real  is  a  pbenomenon  soiffidently  well  known  to  pliysi* 
cians  and  criminal  lawyers.  There  is  enough  of  real  life  in 
"La  Filk*  aux  Yenx  d'Or"  to  make  us  admire  its  great  power, 
if  we  are  suifidently  venturous  to  read  it,  and  also  to  caiise  ni 
to  deplore  the  fact  that  man  who  can  lift  himself  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  angels  ishould  often  aba@e  himaelf  far  below  the 
level  of  the  brutes  that  perish. 


THE  THIRTEEN 


AUTHOR^S  PREFACE 

Jm  Ihft  Piru  of  Uit*  Bmpii^  there  wei^  found  Thirteen  men 
^fmDj  iropmvid  with  t\w  same  id*m,  i*qually  (ladowed  |ritli 
«>PTfy  f*noQ^b  to  k<?ep  them  true  to  it,  whilo  among  them- 
irtt'M  th«j  vert*  Iri^vm]  enuugh  to  kiH?p  faith  evert  when  thdr 

ehanrpfl  in  dsAb.  Thpy  w€*re  atmng  coongh  to  set 
abc^vi-  nil  Uwi;  bold  cmofigh  to  ghrmk  from  no  en- 

«tid  luckj  irtunigh  to  fiiicceed  in  nearly  eveiyihing 
A^  ttejr  undertook.  So  profotindly  politic  were  they,  that 
ifw.^  •^inLi   J._^i>frj,?f   f^»*  tii^   11  111  ill  f^.iTin^   Hi*  tn  together. 

They  ran  the  greatest  risks,  and  kept  their  failures  to  them- 
»lTes.  Fear  never  entered  into  their  calculations;  not  one 
of  them  had  trembled  before  princes,  before  the  executioner's 
aie,  before  innocence.  They  had  taken  each  other  as  they 
were,  regardless  of  social  prejudices.  Criminals  they  doubt- 
hm  weie,  yet  none  the  less  were  they  all  remarkable  for  some 
Me  of  the  firtnes  which  go  to  the  making  of  great  men,  and 
their  numbers  were  filled  up  only  from  among  picked  re- 
cndta.  Finally,  that  nothing  should  be  lacking  to  complete 
the  dark,  mysterious  romance  of  their  history,  nobody  to  this 
4iT  knows  who  they  were.  The  Thirteen  once  realized  all 
the  wildest  ideas  conjured  up  by  talcs  of  the  occult  powers 
tf  a  Manfred,  a  Faust,  or  a  Melmoth ;  and  to-day  the  band  is 
broken  np  or,  at  any  rate,  dispersed.  Its  members  have  quietly 
Riitmed  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Civil  Code;  much  as  Mor- 
|Dm,  the  Achilles  of  piracy,  gave  up  buccaneering  to  be  a 
peaeemble  planter;  and,  untroubled  by  qualms  of  conscience, 
«t  himself  down  by  the  fireside  to  dispose  of  blood-stained 
kooly  acquired  by  the  red  light  of  blazing  towns. 

a) 
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After  N'apoleon's  deaths  the  band  was  dissolved  by  a 
event  which  the  author  is  boimd  for  the  present  to  pass  Of 
in  silence,  and  its  ray^erioiis  existence,  a^  curiaus,  it  majf  I 
as  the  darkest  novel  by  Mrs.  Kadeliffe,  came  to  an  end. 

It  was  oulj  lately  that  the  present  writer,  detecting, 
he  fancied,  a  faint  desire  for  celebrity  in  one  of  the  anonjnuy 
heroes  to  whom  the  whole  band  once  owed  an  occult  all 
giance^  received  the  ^niewhat  singular  permission  to  nia 
public  certain  of  the  adventures  w^hich  befell  that  band,  pi 
vided  that,  while  telling  the  istory  in  his  own  fashion,  he  c 
served  certain  limits. 

T^e  aforesaid  leader  was  still  an  apparently  young  nu 
with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a  soft,  thin  voice  vhi 
might  seem  to  Indicate  a  feminine  temperament.  Hia  fM 
was  pale,  his  ways  mysterious.  He  chatted  pleasantly,  m 
told  me  that  he  was  only  just  turned  of  forty.  He  might  hi 
belonged  to  any  one  of  the  upper  clasises.  The  name  whi 
he  gave  was  probably  aj^iimed,  and  no  one  answering  to  ) 
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•f  kflidt  taken  off  in  secret  have  been  confided  to  him.  If 
aaj  mder  has  not  had  enough  of  the  ghastly  tales  served 
■p  to  the  pnhlic  for  some  time  past,  he  has  only  to  express 
his  wish;  the  author  is  in  a  position  to  reveal  cold-blooded 
stiodtics  and  family  secrets  of  a  gloomy  and  astonishing 
Bat  in  preference  he  has  chosen  those  pleasanter 
^  in  which  stormy  passions  are  succeeded  by  purer  scenes, 
vhere  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  woman  shine  out  the 
hhghter  for  the  darkness.  And,  to  the  honor  of  the  Thirteen, 
wmek  episodes  as  these  are  not  wanting.  Some  day  perhaps 
tt  may  be  thought  worth  while  to  give  their  whole  history 
to  the  world;  in  which  case  it  might  form  a  pendant  to  the 
hisuwy  of  the  buccaneers — that  mcc  apart  so  curiously  ener- 
fLtiL,  so  attractive  in  spite  of  their  crimes. 

When  a  writer  has  a  true  story  to  tell,  he  should  scorn 
to  tun  it  into  a  sort  of  puzzle  toy,  after  the  manner  of  those 
•osvlifta  who  take  their  reader  for  a  walk  through  one  cavern 
after  another  to  show  him  a  dried-up  corpse  at  the  end  of  tlie 
fourth  volume,  and  inform  liiin,  hy  way  of  ooiulusion,  that 
he  has  been  frightened  all  along  by  a  d«H)r  hidden  somewhere 
or  other  behind  some  tapi>stry :  (»r  a  dvad  body,  left  by  inad- 
vertence, under  the  floor.  So  the  j)rt'st»nt  chronicler,  in 
ffpite  of  his  objection  to  profacet*,  felt  bound  to  introduce 
his  fragment  by  a  few  remarks. 

Ferragwt,  the  first  episode,  is  connected  by  invisible  links 
with  the  historv'  of  the  Tliirtwn,  for  the  p)wcr  which  they 
acquired  in  a  natural  manner  provides  the  apparently  super- 
■atural  machiner}*. 

Again,  although  a  certain  literary  coquetry  may  be  per- 
Biwible  to  ri'tailers  of  the  nuirvelous,  the  sober  chronicler 
I*  bounti  t^»  fon»go  such  advanta<n»  as  1m»  may  reap  from  an 
oddHViunding  name,  on  which  many  ephemeral  suecesseR  are 
foandtfi  in  thew?  days.  WlnTefore  the  pn?sont  writer  gives 
the  fifllowing  succin(*t  statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
kim  to  adopt  the  unlikely  s<»unding  title  and  sub-title. 

In  accordance  with  old-i'stahlished*  custom,  Ferrngus  is  a 
ssflM  taken  by  the  head  of  a  guild  of  Devorants,  id  e$t 
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DevotranU  ar  journeymen.  E?c?ry  chief  on  the  day  of  hii 
elvction  dwoms  a  pBi^udonym  and  continues  a  djmastT  of 
DimmnU  preti&ely  as  a  pope  changes  his  name  on  his  a^ 
oetision  to  the  triple  tiara;  and  as  the  Church  has  its  Clement 
XIV,,  Gregory  XII.,  Jul  ins  IL,  or  Alexander  VI.,  so  the 
workmen  have  their  Trempe-la-Soupe  IX.,  Ferragus  XXIL. 
Tutanus  A7//,  or  Masche~Fer  IV.  Who  are  the  DivoranU, 
do  you  ask  ? 

The  Dhoronts  are  one  among  many  trihes  of  compa^on* 
whoiso  origin  can  he  traced  to  a  great  mystical  association 
fornioil  among  the  workmen  of  Cluistendom  for  the  i^building 
of  the  Teuipk*  at  Jerusalem.  Compagnonnage  is  still  a  popu- 
lar institution  in  France,  Its  traditions  still  exert  a  power 
over  little  enlightened  minds,  over  men  so  uneducated  that 
they  have  not  learned  to  break  their  oaths;  and  the  variouB 
organisations  might  he  turne<l  to  formidable  account  even 
yet  if  any  rough* hewn  mmx  of  genius  arose  to  make  use  of 
thenu  for  his  instruments  would  be,  for  the  most  partj  al- 
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A  grmt  malty  curious  thing**  inigbt  bi*  told  of  their  rivak, 
tfai  CmmjmgnQmt  du  Deviotj,  af  all  Lhe  ditfereni  sects  of 
wmkm^  tfanr  oiBaium  and  ciutoma  and  brotherhoodB,  and 
if  te  llMnMaMt  betveen  tiaun  and  the  Freema^ug;  hut 
taaa^  Onam  paftactiJari  would  be  out  of  place.  TLe  author 
vdl  VOTdj  aiiii,  tJiat  before  the  HevoJutiou  a  Trampe-la- 
Ssa|i9  had  buro  kttovm  in  the  Kiiig^§  tservice,  which  h  to  my, 
skat  1»  hftd  ilic  renun^  of  n  place  m  Hibi  Majesty '»  gall^ya  for 
W9t  bUBdred  and  ooe  years;  but  even  ihcuet!  he  ruled  his 
fadd,  and  wat  rf)igiou»ty  cxmnulted  on  all  matteri,  and  if 
ki  «Kiiped  trom  tbo  bulkii  he  met  with  help,  i^uccor,  and  re- 
ipail  wlicn-Ter  b&  w^otp  To  have  »  chief  in  the  hulks  is  one 
•C  tliate  njaforliaiiea  for  which  Pniyidcnoc  iii  r^Bpon^ihle ;  hut 
ft  li^liftil  lo4g9  of  dimmBnig  h  bounds  m  httort^  to  obey  a 
created  by  and  aet  above  tbemi€l?e&  Tbeif  lawful 
i#  in  iMile  far  the  time  beinj^.  but  none  the  les£  is 
ht  llwir  loii^*  And  now  Any  romantic  mystery  banj^ng  about 
F€ffnfut  and   the  dimrants  m  complet4)ty   dia* 


Am  for  %b&  Thirtecai,  ih^  author  t^h  thiit,  on  the  strength 
9t  tk»  dolatJa  of  ibis  altiiost  faniagtic  gtory*  he  (mn  a^ord 
ii  gjn  away  yet  inothrr  prrrogative^  though  it  ie  one  of  the 
p^^tesl  cm  Fitoordf  and  would  poMihly  ^teh  a  high  price 
if  hruught  into  a  Htt'rary  auction  mart;  for  the  owner  might 
wMei  m  many  rolajnai  on  the  public  a«  I^a  Contemporaine.* 

nm  Thirlwn  were  all  of  Uiem  m**ii  tempered  like  Byron's 
fHsid  Tn^awncy,  thi«  original  (m  it  \»  said)  of  The  Cormir. 
Ail  nf  ihem  were  fatal iits,  men  of  spirit  and  poetic  tempera* 
mmA ;  alt  <»f  Ihi'in  wrrv  tired  of  the  oommonplaee  life  which 
Aay  led;  all  felt  attracled  towards  Asiatic  pleasures  by  all 
ftp  mhaipant  rtrmgib  of  newly  awakened  and  long  dormant 
iva^  One  of  theat,  chancing  to  take  up  Venice  Prnsf:rv§d 
tm  tba  mcood  tini%  admired  the  sublime  friendship  between 
Fioiw  cud  JaiSr,  and  fell  to  musing  on  the  virtues  of  outlaws, 
ftt  lojftlty  of  the  hulks,  the  honor  of  thieves,  and  the  im- 
that  a  few  men  can  wield  if  they  bring  their 
•AloafMrifliof  KMsOled  Memoin,  which  ftppewed  «ho«it  UML 
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whole  minds  to  bear  upon  the  carrying  out  of  &  stDgle  i 
It  struck  him  that  the  individual  man  rose  higher  than  r 
Then  he  began  to  think  that  if  a  few  picked  men  sh< 
band  themselveB  together;  and  if,  to  natural  wit^  and  ed' 
tion,  and  money,  they  could  join  a  fanaticism  hot  eno 
to  fuse,  ag  it  were,  all  these  separate  forces  into  a  single 
then  the  whole  world  would  be  at  their  feet.  From 
time  forth,  with  a  tremendous  power  of  concentration,  i 
could  wield  an  occult  power  against  which  the  organiza 
of  society  would  be  helpless;  a  power  which  would  push 
BtaclcB  aside  and  defeat  the  wUl  of  others;  and  the  dia 
ical  power  of  all  would  be  at  the  service  of  each.  A  hoi 
world  apart  within  the  world,  admitting  none  of  the  id 
recognizing  none  of  the  laws  of  the  world;  submitting  < 
to  the  sense  of  necessity,  obedient  only  from  devotion;  ae 
all  as  one  man  in  the  interests  of  the  comrade  who  ahc 
claim  the  aid  of  the  rest ;  a  band  of  buccaneers  with  earru 
and  yellow  kid  gloves;  a  close  confederacy  of  men  of 
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m  common;  they  Imd  their  feel  in  every  Btlon, 
in  wftry  utnmfr  box,  their  elbows  in  the  streets, 
Q{iOfi  ail  pilbwp,  they  did  not  tkTuple  to  help 
ftv  at  tbeir  plimsun*.  No  chief  Cf)ni?iiHnded  them, 
wu  itrotiK  eaangk  The  liveliest  pa^ntou,  the  most 
wmci  took  procedoic^^thiit  wiu  nil.  Thev  were  thir- 
Idi^;  unknown,  but  with  all  tht'  power  and 
tile  power  of  kingM;  fur  thoy  wen^  (Kilh  judges  and 
timj  had  taken  wing«  thiil  I  hey  might  traverse 
$m  bdflitf  a&d  dt?ptJB  of  society,  scoroinx  to  tak^  any  place 
il  ilf  iinur  all  was  thifiim.  If  the  liiitbor  Imtn*  the  reason  of 
abdjartioiii,  he  will  communicate  it. 
Aod  mm  tim  author  ta  fn^e  U^  give  tho^  epit^odes  in  the 
of  ibe  ITiirti^en  which,  by  resson  of  the  Parisian 
af  tli«!  rUiatU  or  i\w  »it range ne^^s  of  the  contrastSi  pot* 
a  peculiar  attractioii  for  hliiu 
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FERRAGUS 
CHEF  DES  DEVORANTS 

To  J7«dor  Btf\ia%, 

m  ibeets  in  Pini  wliieh  have  lo^  their  chinctar 
0  ^— ;-''(— '-  --  -,  rr-n  ^.vM-:  .-^f  ---.'^^i-  ■-h;in]eful  action; 
tliere  are  likewise  noble  streetSy  streets  that  are  simply  honest 
and  nothing  more,  young  streets  as  to  whose  morality  the 
pablic  as  yet  has  formed  no  opinion,  and  streets  older  than 
tile  oldest  dowager.  Then  there  are  deadly  streets,  respectable 
ftreets,  streets  that  are  always  clean,  and  streets  that  are  in- 
nhabiy  filthy;  artisan,  industrial,  and  commercial  streets. 
Tbf  itreets  of  Paris,  in  short,  possess  human  qualities,  so  that 
;oQ  cannot  help  forming  certain  ideas  of  them  on  a  first  im- 
prmion.  There  are  low  streets  where  you  would  not  care  to 
liager,  and  streets  in  which  you  would  like  to  live.  Some, 
like  the  Sue  Montmartre,  for  instance^  turn  a  fair  front  on 
Toa  at  the  first  and  end  in  a  fish's  tail.  The  Rue  de  la  Paix 
ii  A  wide  and  imposing  street,  but  it  arouses  none  of  the 
Boblj  gracious  thoughts  which  take  a  susceptible  nature  at 
unawares  in  the  Bue  Royale,  while  it  certainly  lacks  the  ma- 
/efty  which  pervades  the  Place  Vendome. 

If  you  take  your  walks  abroad  through  the  He  Saint-Louis, 
the  loneliness  of  the  spot,  the  dreary  look  of  the  houses  and 
fTt«t  empty  mansions  is  enough  to  account  for  the  melancholy 
which  s^tlea  <mi  your  nerves.    The  He  Saint-Louis,  a  corpse 
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'  tenanted  hj  litiueiA  gUMial,  k  tbe  Veniee  of  Patim 
Tb»  Pteee  dt  la  Bocmr  t»  gumloM^  twrtlipfc  caatmaii;  it 
h  osif  besotifiil  hf  mootil^M;  oa  cpitan&gJ  Pkm  in  Imwd 
4^,  fcff  night  a  dn^mlifce  Tmoii  f>f  Afiicient  Grtecx. 

b  aot  the  Roe  Trxremifv  Saint-Booiiffe  plAinlj  a  ehatDe^ 
ICH  itfeetf  with  it«  rillmtiioa^  little  boQdes  s  couple  of  win* 
don  in  vidlh^  And  vice,  and  enioe^  aad  mu^^ry  on  ererj  floor? 
Aad  there  eiv  ttmrnogbfaf^es  VTt]i  &  north  mspeet^  Tinted  bj 
tilt  fim  omlj  three  or  four  timet  in  tlie  jemr;  dcsdlj  etreeta 
ire  tber,  wimm  life  if  tsken  vi&  impDiitj,  ftiid  the  lav  l(»kB 
OQ  sod  oerer  interf  erea.  la  oldsi  dqm  the  Fulement  wo>ald 
pfotablr  hare  gnnmiofied  the  lientesemit  of  police  co  he&r  i 
Utle  plain  epenking,  or  at  lea^t  tlic^  voold  hmve  paeeed  a 
f  ote  of  ceitittre  on  the  etr^et,  just  at  on  another  oecasion  tbef 
reoorded  tbetr  dJuatbfaction  with  the  pemkes  worn  hj  the 
Chapter  of  Bcsnraie.  Yet,  M.  BenoiHon  de  CMteatmenf 
hMB^  fhflwn  c^cpBdaiirely  that  the  mortality  in  certain  streets 
f*  twice  as  bigh  as  tlie  normal  &ath:-mte!     And  to 
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tt  Ike  bairien,  and  the  City  gives  itf^lf  a  gradual  shake.  All 
the  gmtea  begin  to  yawn,  turning  on  their  hinges  like  the 
■oabrmneB  of  some  gigantic  lobster  invisibly  controlle<1  by 
•one  thirty  thousand  men  and  women.  Each  one  of  these 
thirty  thooMnd  muat  live  in  the  allotted  six  square  feet  of 
ipaee  which  aerrefl  as  kitchen,  workshop,  nursery,  iMKlroom, 
nd  garden ;  each  one  is  bound  to  see  ever^-thing,  while  there 
ii  Karoe  light  enough  to  see  anything.  Imperceptibly  the 
mtmad/tt^B  joints  creak,  the  stir  of  life  spreads,  the  street  finds 
a  toBgne,  and  by  noon  it  is  alive  everjwhere,  the  chimneys 
flBoke*  the  monster  feeds,  and  with  a  roar  It  stretches  out  its 
■yriad  paws.  Tis  a  wonderful  sight!  And  yet,  oh  Paris! 
who  haa  not  marveled  at  thy  dark  passages,  thy  fitful  gleams 
of  Ught*  thy  deep,  soundless  blind  alleys?  They  who  have 
Ml  heard  thy  murmurs  between  midnight  and  two  o'clock  in 
the  Boming,  know  nothing  as  yet  of  thy  real  poetr}-,  of  thy 
biaure,  broad  contrasts. 

There  are  a  ven-  few  amateurs,  amateurs  an*  they  that  can 
kr^  a  i^teady  head  and  take  th<*ir  Paris  with  pisto:  and  these 
know  the  physiognomy  of  the  eity  s<»  well,  that  they  know 
'■even  her  spots,  her  blemishes,  ami  her  warts."  Others  may 
think  of  Paris  a^:  the  monstrous  marvil.  a>  an  astounding 
sow  iiihlo^e  of  brains  and  marhinery  in  niotinn,  as  the  City  of 
a  Handled  Thousand  Romanet^s,  the  head  of  the  world.  But 
for  theee  who  know  her.  Paris  wear.-*  a  dull  or  a  piy  fa<v.  she 
is  agly  or  fair,  alive  or  dead :  for  them  .<he  is  a  living  ensiture. 
Etctt  room  in  a  house  is  a  lol>e  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
gfeat  courtesan,  whos4>  heart,  and  brain,  and  fantastic  life 
ihey  know  to  the  uttennt»st.  Therefore  they  are  her  lovers. 
They  look  up  at  a  ptRH*t  corner,  know  in;:  that  thev  shall  see 
a  dock-faoe;  they  tell  a  friend  with  an  <Mn])ty  snutT-lK>x  to 
*lake  nich  and  such  a  turnin^^  and  you  will  lind  a  tolmciro- 
aift's  shop  to  the  left,  next  do«>r  to  a  pa»try-eook  that  has  a 
ptHty  wife," 

For  poets  of  this  order,  a  walk  through  Paris  is  an  ex])en- 
Bve  Inxury.  How  refuse*  to  s]H'nd  a  few  minutes  in  watching 
the  dranaa^  the  accidents,  the  faces,  the  picturesque  chance 
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effects  which  importuBe  you  in  the  streets  of  the  restl^ 
Queen  of  Cities  that  goes  clad  io  placards^  jot  can  boast  not 
one  clean  corner,  so  complacent  is  she  to  the  vices  of  the 
French  nation?  Who  has  not  left  home  in  the  morning  for 
the  uttermoet  ends  of  Paris^  and  recognized  by  dinner-time 
the  futilit}"  of  his  efforts  to  get  away  from  the  centre  ?  Such 
as  these  will  pardon  these  vagrant  beginnings,  which^  after  all, 
may  be  summed  up  by  one  eminently  profitable  and  novel 
obfiervation  (so  far  as  any  observation  can  be  novel  in  Paris 
where  there  is  nothing  new,  not  even  the  statue  set  up  yester- 
day, on  which  the  street  urchin  has  left  his  mark  already) . 

Well^  then — there  are  certain  street s,  unknown  for  the  most 
part  by  fashionable  people,  there  are  certain  districts  and 
certain  houses  to  which  a  woman  of  fashion  cannot  go,  unless 
she  wishes  that  the  most  cnielly  injurious  constructions  shall 
be  put  upon  her  errand.  If  she  is  a  wealthy  woman  with  a 
carriage  of  her  own,  and  if  she  chooses  to  go  on  foot,  or  dis* 
guised,  through  one  of  these  slums,  her  reputation  as  an 
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vho  em  flatter  himaelf  that  he  will  ever  be  nndentood?  We 
all  die  eiieppxecieted.  It  ie  the  lot  of  women  and  of  men 
ef  Ictten. 

At  half-pest  eight  one  February  evening,  thirteen  years  ago^ 
a  josqg  man  chanced  to  turn  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Pagevin 
into  thtt  Roe  des  Vieux-Augustins  precisely  at  the  point 
witeK  the  Bne  Soly  enters  it.  Now,  at  that  time  there  was 
Mi  a  wall  in  the  Hue  Pagevin  but  echoed  a  foul  word;  the 
Sae  Soly  was  one  of  the  narrowest  and  least  practicable  thor« 
oi^ghfaiea  in  Paris,  not  excepting  the  most  frequented  nooks 
ia  tfe  DKMt  deserted  streets  of  the  city ;  and  the  young  man 
thcfe  by  one  of  those  chances  that  do  not  come  twice 
AniTed  at  this  point,  he  was  walking  carelessly 
he  saw  a  woman  a  few  paces  ahead  of  him,  and 
that  he  saw  in  her  a  vague  resemblance  to  one  of  the 
pRttiest  women  in  Paris,  a  beautiful  and  modest  woman 
whom  he  secretly  and  pas6ionateIy  loved ;  loved,  too,  without 
kqte.  She  was  married.  In  a  moment  his  heart  gave  a 
bound.  An  intolerable  heat,  kindled  in  his  diaphragm, 
spnad  through  every  vein.  He  felt  a  cold  chill  along  his 
qiine,  a  tingling  sensation  on  the  surfaei*  of  his  face. 

He  was  young,  he  was  in  love,  he  knew  Paris.  His  perspi- 
esdty  would  not  allow  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  all  the  vile 
poasibilittes  of  the  situation — a  young,  fair,  and  wealthy 
woman  of  fashion  stealing  along  the  street  with  a  guilty,  fur- 
tive step!  That  Sh^  should  be  in  that  filthy  neighborhood 
at  that  hour  of  night ! 

His  love  seems  romantic,  no  doubt,  and  the  more  so  because 
he  was  an  ofRcer  in  the  Guards.  Of  a  man  in  an  infantry 
r«|riment  the  thing  is  not  ineonceivable;  but  as  a  cavalry 
^J^t»r  high  in  the  M*r\'iee,  he  belonged  to  a  diviiiion  of  the 
army  that  most  desires  rapid  conquests.  The  cavalry  are 
vain  of  their  unifonn,  but  they  are  vainer  still  of  their  sue- 
SEM  with  women.  Nevertheless,  the  olTieer's  love  was  a  genu- 
'jkt  passion  that  will  seem  great  to  many  a  young  heart.  He 
k«ed  the  woman  because  she  was  virtuous.    Her  virtues,  heo 
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reserved  gra^e^  the  saintliness  that  awed  him, — these  were  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  his  hidden  passion.  And  she,  in 
truth,  was  worthy  of  a  Platonic  love  such  as  you  somelimei 
find  like  a  rare  flower  on  the  chronicler's  page  among  the 
ruin  and  bloodshed  of  the  Middle  Ages*  She  was  worthy 
to  be  the  secret  spring  of  all  a  yonug  man's  actions ;  the  source 
of  a  love  as  high  and  pure  as  the  blue  heavenSj  a  love  without 
hope,  to  which  a  man  clings  because  it  never  dissap points  him, 
a  love  prodigal  of  uncontrolled  delight,  especially  at  an  age 
when  hearts  are  hot  and  imaginations  poignant,  and  a  man's 
eyes  see  very  clearly, 

There  are  strange^  grotesque,  inconceivable  night  effects 
to  he  Been  in  Paris ;  you  cannot  think,  unless  you  have  amused 
yourself  with  watching  these,  how  fantastic  a  woman's  shape 
can  grow  in  the  dusk.  Some  times  the  creature  whom  yott 
follow  by  accident  or  design  seems  graceful  and  slender; 
sometimes  a  glimpse  of  a  stocking,  if  it  is  very  white,  leads 
you  to  think  that  the  outlines  beneath  are  dainty  and  fine;  a 
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M  tlie  ttme  »hawl  and  velvet  bonoi^l  tJlit  llli  W0i« 
BOftiiiig.  Not  II  «peck  on  linr  gmy  HtiH^rnjDfSf;  not  a 
t  mud  ott  ber  bIicm?^.  The  shawl  cluni;  tiirbtly  iibont 
JiMf  of  lti!r  buttt,  VHifiidy  um  nil  ding  itB  caxquiBite  con- 
kol  tti«  Jfvting  tn&n  Imd  mth  thom?  whiti^  ji^houhleri  in 
llMn^  un4  iMf  knew  what  a  wenlth  of  beauty  wat  hid- 
iMtb  tbe  ebAwl 

tttelligent  o!*ji<^rTer  can  guem  by  the  way  in  which  a 
Mm  wrmpi  hipt  shawl  nbout  her  fibotildcri,  by  her  man* 

itfttng  her  foot^  on  what  niywtoriou»  errand  ivhc  is 
Tturrr  is  tin  indc'icribablci  tremor  iiekI  ligbtne^  ulK>at 
1  ber  inorenif  nti ;  ahp  neems  to  weigh  less,  nhe  walks 
Mi«  or  mlber  «he  tlireiidtt  her  W7iy  like  n  tcpinning  Ktur, 
i  bonifr  tlosf^  by  a  thongbt,  wliicb  the  folds  of  ber 
bt  lutter  of  her  »k\rU^  betray. 

fwmg  mmn  quickened  bis  piicef  paivted^  and  tunied  his 
» loek  at  her^-^^  Frettot  She  had  diiiappeared  dt>wn 
T.  a  wieket  with  a  bHl  nttarhed  Hlnmnn^il  nrul  tinkbil 
er.  He  turned  back  and  caught  eight  of  her  as  she 
I  the  staircase  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  not  without 
OQs  greetings  on  the  part  of  an  old  portress  below. 

a  crooked  staircase,  the  lamplight  fell  full  on  the 
•tepa,  up  which  the  lady  sprang  lightly  and  briskly, 
nptttient  woman  might  do. 

y  impatient?*'  he  asked  himself,  as  he  went  back  to 
limself  against  the  opposite  wall.  He  gazed  up,  luck- 
^t,  watching  every  story  as  narrowly  as  if  he  were  a 
re  on  the  track  of  a  conspirator, 
■a  a  bouse  like  thousands  of  others  in  Paris,  mean, 
nplace,  narrow,  dingy,  with  three  windows  on  each  of 
r  floors.  The  shop  and  the  entresol  belonged  to  the 
ker.  The  first-floor  shutters  were  closed.  Whither 
'  lady  gone?  He  fancied  that  he  heard  the  jingling  of 
bell  on  tbe  second  floor.  And,  in  fact,  a  light  began 
p  in  a  room  above,  with  two  brightly  illiiminate<l  win- 
iid  presently  appeared  in  a  third  window,  hitherto  in 
m,  whidi  seemed  to  belong  to  the  parlor  or  dining- 
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room.  In  a  nioment  the  vague  shadow  of  a  woman's  hoi 
appeared  on  the  ceilin^f,  the  door  was  cloeedj  the  first  p 
relegated  to  darkness^  and  the  two  further  windows  gi 
red  as  before.  Just  then  a  voice  cried,  "Look  out!^^  and  gc 
thing  struck  against  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

'^ou  don^t  seem  to  mind  in  the  least  what  you  are  abo 
said  the  gruff  voice.  It  was  a  workman,  carrying  a  long  pi 
on  his  shoulder  He  went  by.  The  man  might  have  been 
as  a  warning  by  Providence  to  ask  the  prying  inquirer,  **Trt 
are  you  meddling  for?  Mind  your  own  business,  and  1« 
i*arisiennea  to  their  own  littk  affairs." 

The  officer  folded  his  arms ;  and  being  out  of  sight  of  e' 
one  J  he  allowed  two  angry  tears  to  roll  down  his  checks, 
eight  of  these  shadows  njoving  across  the  windows  was  pal 
to  him;  he  looked  away  up  the  Rue  des  Yieux-Augustins, 
flaw  a  hackney  cab  drawn  up  under  a  blind  wall,  at  a  dista 
from  any  house  door  or  shop  window. 

Is  it  she  ?    Or  is  it  not  ?    Life  or  death  for  a  lover.  And 
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fte  ieslhen  knd  aomeUiiiig  Tagne  and  OasiaiiiCy  and  a  great 
ftHiBdioiitoafaoe." 
'^dl,  aend  them  to  me  at  once." 
With  that  the  lady  tripped  away  round  the  comer  into  the 
Bm  de  Mfaara  and  entered  her  own  house.  The  door  closed 
ipoa  her»  and  the  young  lover,  his  hopes  lost,  and  douhle 
■iifoitiiiie^  hia  cherished  beliefs  lost  too,  went  through 
Hm  like  a  drunken  man,  till  before  long  he  found  himself 
it  his  own  door,  with  no  very  clear  knowledge  how  he  came 
tlKR.  He  flung  himself  into  an  easy-chair,  rested  his  feet 
m  the  fire-dogs,  and  sat,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  while  his 
Mkfd  boots  first  dried  and  then  scorched  on  the  bars.  It 
las  a  dreadful  hour  for  him ;  he  had  come  to  one  of  thoae 
cmes  in  a  man's  life  when  character  is  modified;  and  the 
csaise  of  acti<m  of  the  best  of  men  depends  upon  the  first 
lacky  or  unlucky  step  that  he  chances  to  take;  upon  PtotI- 
dace  or  Fate,  whichever  you  choose. 

He  came  of  a  good  family,  not  that  their  nobility  was  of 

Ten  ancient  date :  but  there  are  so  few  old  houses  left  in  these 

d«}%  that  any  young  man  conies  of  an  old  family.     One  of 

ku  ancestors  had  purchased  the  post  of  Councillor  to  the 

Parliament  of  Paris,  and  in  course  of  time  became  President 

Hi»  iouf^  with  a  fine  fortune  apiece,  had  entered  the  King's 

ttmce.  made  good  marriages,  and  arrived  at  Court.    Then 

eune  the  Bevojution  and  swept  them  all  away.    One  of  them, 

howeTer.  an  old  and  stubborn  dowager,  who  had  no  mind  to 

n&:^te.  rcmaimt]  in  Paris,  was  put  in  prison,  and  lay  there 

a  dAnger  of  her  life  till  the  9th  Thermidor  saved  her.  and 

iiully  fihv  retf>vered  hrr  propTty.     Afterwards,  at  an  aus- 

Dnou*  moment  in  1804,  she  sent  for  her  grandson  Auguste 

>  Manlincour,  pole  Mirviving  scion  of  the  Carhonnons  de 

il»IiD(riurt.  and  in  the  eharaoters  of  mother,  noble,  and  self- 

vlinl  dowager  bnuight  him  up  with  trelile  care. 

At  a  later  day.  after  the  Hrstoration,  Auguste  de  Maulin- 

^"iT,  ip»-d  eighteen,  entertMl  the  MatMott  rouge,  followed  the 

f'r.DrfT*  to  If  bent,  retvive<l  a  eommission  in  the  Ciuards.  and  at 

iute-and-twenty  was  a  major  in  a  cavalry  regiment — a  su« 
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perb  po&ilioD  which  he  owed  to  hii^  grandmother.  And  inileedf 

in  spite  of  her  age,  the  old  lady  knew  her  way  at  Court  r^ 
raarkably  well. 

This  twofold  biography,  with  some  varjatiomj  is  suhitan- 
tially  the  history  of  every  family  of  emigres^  when  blessed 
with  debts  and  posees&ionsj  dowagers  and  tact, 

Mm£!.  la  Baronne  de  Maulincourt  had  a  friend^  the  elderlf 
Vidame  de  Pamiers,  a  sometime  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  Malta.  It  was  an  eternal  friendship  of  the  kind  that  grows 
out  of  other  ties  formed  sixty  years  ago,  a  friendship  which 
nothing  ean  destroy,  because  down  in  the  depths  of  it  hft 
secrets  of  the  hearts  of  mao  and  woman.  These,  if  one  had 
the  time  J  would  be  well  worth  guessing ;  but  such  secrets,  con- 
densed into  a  score  of  HneSj  lose  their  savor;  they  should  fur* 
nifih  forth  instead  some  four  volumes  that  might  prove  aa 
interesting  as  Le  Doyen  de^  Kinerine—^  work  which  younj 
men  are  wont  to  discuss  and  criticise  and  leave  unread. 

Auguste  de  Maulincour  was  connected,  therefore,  with  tha 
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ft  cUirvojant,  bound  to  respect  the  will  of  the  King,  know- 
f  the  while  that  the  Crown  was  entering  on  a  mistaken  pol- 
T.  The  older  men  counted  the  younger  as  naught,  and  jeal- 
hIj  kept  the  reins  of  government  in  their  enfeebled  hands 
t  a  time  when  the  Monarchy  might  have  been  saved  by  their 
ithdiswal  and  the  accession  of  that  young  France  at  whom 
le  old-fashioned  doctrinaires  and  6niigr6s  of  the  Bestora- 
«■  are  still  pleased  to  laugh. 

Anguste  de  Uaulincour  was  one  victim  of  the  ideas  that 
ifighed  upon  the  youth  of  those  days.  It  was  in  this  wise, 
le  Tidame  de  Pamiers,  even  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  was 
till  a  veiy  lively  personage,  who  had  both  seen  and  lived  a 
leat  deaL  He  told  a  story  well,  he  was  a  man  of  honor  and 
iDaatiy,  but  so  far  as  women  were  concerned  he  held  the 
Hst  detcatable  opinions.  He  fell  in  love,  but  he  did  not 
■pect  womea.  Women's  honor,  women's  sentiments  ?  Fid- 
iMie-dee !  folly  and  make-believe.  In  the  company  of  women 
e  believed  in  them,  did  this  ci-dcvant  "monster';  he 
ifMijrht  out  their  meritf^,  he  never  contradicted  a  lady.  But 
iuiong  friends,  when  women  wore  in  question,  the  Vidame 
lid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  youn<r  man 
ri»  to  deceive  women  and  to  carry  on  several  intri|rues  at 
•ce:  and  that  when  a  young  man  attempted  to  meddle  with 
fain  of  State,  he  made  a  gross  mistake. 

It  is  vexatious  to  he  obliged  to  skt*tc*li  such  a  hackneyed 
kancter.  Where  has  he  not  appeare<l?  Is  he  not  literally 
ifflort  as  worn  out*as  the  Imperial  (irenadier?  But  over  M. 
le  Maulincour  the  Vidame  exe^ci^ed  an  influence  which  must 
If  T»(t>rd*-d ;  he  wa.<  a  moralist  after  his  own  fashion,  and  he 
liwi  lo  try  to  convert  the  young  man  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
rrvtt  Mfie  of  gallantr}'. 

\i  fir  the  dowager,  she  was  a  tender,  pious  woman,  placet! 
H»«»n  her  Vidame  and  iUa] ;  a  pattern  of  pnuv  and  sweet- 
s'**, but  none  the  less  endowed  with  a  piTsistence  which 
iw»r  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  gcKnl  taste,  and  always  tri- 
GsplMrd  in  the  end.  She  had  tried  to  pR»serve  her  grandson 
sail  the  fair  illusions  of  life;  she  had  brought  him  up  on 
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the  best  prmeiples;  she  had  given  him  all  her  ovn  del 
of  feeling,  and  had  made  a  diffident  man  of  him,  and  t 
appearance  an  abeolnte  fool.  His  boy's  sensibility,  untoi] 
by  contact  with  the  world,  had  met  with  no  rubs  withon 
modest,  so  keenly  sensitive  was  it,  that  actions  and  ma 
to  which  the  world  attaches  no  importance  grieved  him  sc 
He  felt  ashamed  of  his  sensitiveness,  hid  it  beneath  a 
of  assurance,  and  suffered  in  silence,  laughing  in  com 
at  things  which  he  alone  in  his  secret  heart  admired, 
therefore  he  was  mistaken  in  his  choice;  for  by  a  con 
freak  of  Fate  he,  the  man  of  mild  melancholy,  who  saw 
in  its  spiritual  aspects,  must  needs  fall  in  love  with  a  wc 
who  detested  German  sensiblerie.  He  began  to  distrust 
self.  He  grew  moody,  hugged  himself  on  his  troubles, 
made  moan  because  he  was  not  understood.  And  then — 
we  always  desire  a  thing  more  vehemently  because  it  is 
to  win — ^he  continued  to  worship  women  with  the  ingei 
tenderness  and  feline  delicacy  of  which  they  possess  the  se 
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I  wlio  dKRild  understand  him  (that  quest, 
way,  is  the  hnrer's  folly  of  our  time),  Auguste  found 
et  woman— «  woman  with  that  indescribable  touch  of 
Mi  and  holiness  which  inspires  such  reverence  that 
fida  all  the  support  of  a  long  intimacy  to  declare  itself. 
nd  her  in  a  drcle  as  far  as  possible  from  his  own,  in 
and  sphere  of  that  financial  world  in  which  great 
ifia  take  the  first  place. 

I  Auguate  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  bliss  of  the 
oring  and  profound  of  passions;  a  purely  contempla- 
te—^ loTe  made  up  of  uncounted  repressed  longings, 
laa  of  passion  so  Yague,  so  deep,  so  fugitive,  so  vivid, 
ii  hard  to  find  a  comparison  for  them;  they  are  like 
senta*  or  sunlight,  or  cloud  shadows,  like  all  things  that 
orth  for  a  moment  in  the  outer  world  to  vanish,  re- 
id  die,  and  leave  a  long  wake  of  emotion  in  the  heart 
i  nan  is  young  enough  to  conceive  melancholy  and  far- 
aa,  to  see  in  woman  something  more  than  a  woman,  can 
ater  happiness  befall  him  than  this — of  loving  bo  well 
e  mere  contact  of  a  white  glove,  the  light  touch  of  a 
s  hair,  the  sound  of  a  voice,  the  chance  of  one  look, 
n  with  a  joy  outpassing  a  fortunate  lover*8  ecstasy  of 
ion?  And  for  this  reason,  none  but  nlightod,  shy,  un- 
ve,  unhappy  men  and  women,  unknown  lovers,  know 
i  there  is  in  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  one  whom 
ve.  It  is  because  those  fire-ladcn  vibrations  of  the 
e  their  source  and  origin  in  the  soul  itself  that  they 
warts  into  communication  with  such  violence,  such 
bought  trannfereniv.  So  little  misleading  are  they, 
ingle  modulation  it*  often  a  nwelation  in  itself.  What 
:ment  is  poured  forth  upon  a  poet*s  heart  by  the  niu- 
tonance  of  a  low  voice!  What  freshness  it  spreads 
I  hi«  soul,  what  viitions  it  summons  up !  Love  is  in  the 
rfore  the  eyes  make  confession. 

ifte,  a  p'H.'t  after  the  manner  of  lovers — for  there  are 
ho  feel  and  jxx'ts  wlio  express,  and  the  former  are  the 
— ^Auguste  had  known  the  sweetness  of  all  these  early 
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joye,  m  far-reaching,  eo  abundant.    She  was  the  possessor 
6uch  an  entrancing  voice  as  the  most  guileful  of  women  m.i 
covet,  that  she  might  deeei%'e  others  at  her  pleasure;  hi 
were  those  silver  notes,  low  only  to  the  ear,  that  peal  aloDd  ' 
through  the  heart,  Boot  hi  ng  tlie  tnmolt  and  unr^et  that  thiy 
Btir. 

And  thlg  wae  the  woman  who  had  gone  at  night  to  the 
Hue  Soly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rue  Pagevin  I    He  had  : 
seen  her  stealing  into  a  house  of  ill-fame;  and  that  most  mAg*]| 
nificent  of  passions  had  been  brought  low.     The  Vidaii»*s! 
reasoning  triumphed. 

"If  she  is  false  to  her  husband,  we  will  both  avenge  our- 
Belves/'  said  Auguste.  And  there  was  still  love  left  in  that  if. 
The  suspended  judgment  of  Cartesian  philosophy  is  a  hom- 
age always  due  to  virtue.  The  clocks  struck  ten;  and 
Auguste  de  Maulincoiir  bethought  himself  that  the  woman 
he  loved  must  surely  be  going  to  a  dance  at  a  house  that  lie 
knew.    He  dressed^  went  thither,  and  made  a  furtive  survey 
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cd  at  betrt  by  it;  and  many  of  the  Bcoffers,  when  at 
ind  alone  with  themselveSy  curse  the  world,  and  despise 

woman*  This  was  how  Anguste  de  Maulincour  felt 
onfronted  Mme.  Jules.  It  was  a  strange  position.  He 
ia  woman  exchanged  a  few  words  seven  or  eight  times 
taoB — that  was  all ;  yet  he  was  charging  her  with  stolen 
re  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  and  pronouncing  judg- 
rithoat  telling  her  of  the  accusation. 
ly  a  yoong  man  has  done  the  same  and  gone  home  bro- 
aited  because  all  is  over  between  him  and  some  woman 
he  once  worshiped  in  his  heart,  and  now  scorns  in  his 
;  ioiiL  Then  follow  soliloquies  heard  of  none,  spoken 
walls  of  some  lonely  refuge ;  storms  raised  and  quieted 

heart's  depths,  wonderful  scenes  of  man's  inner  life 

stiD  await  their  painter. 

Fmlea  Desmarets  made  the  round  of  the  rooms,  while  his 
nk  a  seat.  But  she  seemed  embarrassed  in  some  way; 
» she  chatted  with  her  neighbor,  slie  stole  a  glance  now 
gain  at  her  husband.    M.  Jules   Desmarets  was  the 

de  Xucingen's  stockbroker.    And  now  for  the  history 

husband  and  wife. 

I>esmarets,  five  years  before  hi.^  marriage,  was  a  clerk 
Mxkbroker*s  office;  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
r  salary.  But  he  was  one  of  those  men  whom  misfor- 
caches  to  know  life  in  a  v(»ry  few  lessons,  men  who 
out  their  line  and  keep  to  it  i)ersistently  as  an  insect; 
ther  ob«:tinate  cn^atures  he  (■r)ul(l  sham  death  if  any- 
nnpppd  him,  and  weary  out  the  patience  of  opponents 

pati*^nee  of  the  wtKxUouse.    Young  as  he  was,  he  pos- 

all  the  repul)liean  virtues  of  the  poor;  he  was  sober, 
rer  waMe<l  his  time,  he  K»t  his  face  af!:ainst  pleasure, 
s  waiting.  Nature,  besides,  had  given  him  the  immense 
age  of  a  pn^possessin^  exterior.  His  calm,  pure  fore- 
rhe  outlines  of  his  placid  yet  expressive  features,  the 
aty  of  his  manners,  and  everything  alnnit  him,  told  of  a 
rorfcing,  uncomplaining  existence,  of  the  high  personal 
r  which  inspires  awe  in  others,  and  of  that  quiet  noble- 
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new  of  ^irit  which  is  equal  to  all  litiMtionsL    His  mod^tj 
imiHiened  tbo@e  who  knev  him  with  a  certain  nesped. 

It  was  a  solitaiy  Hfe^  howercr^  thai  he  led  in  the  midst  ot 
Parifi.  Soeieiv  be  saw  only  hj  gUmpeeg  dormg  the  few  min- 
utes spent  on  holidajs  in  his  employers  drawing-room-  And 
in  him^  ai  in  most  men  who  lead  such  a  life,  there  weTie  a^toi^ 
i^izig  depths  of  pas^^ion,  inward  forces  too  great  to  be  brought 
into  play  by  email  occasions.  Hm  narrow  means  compelled 
him  to  live  like  an  ajieetic,  and  he  subdned  bis  fancies  witb 
hard  wort  After  growing  pale  oTer  figoreSp  he  sought  relax* 
atioxi  in  a  dogged  effort  to  acquire  the  wider  knowledge  m 
necessary  to  any  man  that  would  make  his  mark  ld  the§e  day% 
whether  in  business^  at  the  bar,  in  politics  or  letters.  Tbt 
one  reef  in  the  eajreera  of  th^ese  finer  naturei^  is  their  very  hon- 
esty. Th^  come  across  some  pennile^as  girL  fall  iif  love,  bjA 
marry  her^  and  afterwards  wear  out  their  lives  in  the  struggle 
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emtbor  the  sweet  fruits  of  the  love  that  seems  to  them  like  a 
jp  w»r  dropped  down  from  heaven. 

A  *miie  from  his  wife,  a  men*  modulation  of  her  voice,  was 
♦  V'Uffh  III  pve  Jules  Desman^ts  a  concept i<m  of  the  infinite 
"f  1«»T«-.  Happily  the  concentrated  lire  of  passion  within 
f»-w-alo<l  itM»lf  artlessly  to  the  wiminn  for  whom  it  burned. 
.\d*i  thi-***  two  human  creatun's  Invod  each  other  devoutly.  To 
funi  up  all  in  a  few  words,  tliey  t(M)k  each  other  by  the  hand 
vab**at  a  blush,  and  went  through  the  world  together  as  two 
ch.i<ir%«n«  brother  and  sister,  might  pass  through  a  crowd  that 
KAkr^  way  admiringly  for  them. 

Tbi-  young  lady  was  in  the  oilious  position  in  which  selfish- 
op««  plact-fi  some  children  at  their  birtli.  She  had  no  recog* 
f.iM  !:tatu.< :  her  name,  Clemence,  and  her  age  were  attested, 
D^  t»v  a  certificate  of  birth,  but  In*  a  declaration  made  bi'fore 
;  I  u*AMr\.  As  to  her  fortune,  it  was  trifling.  Jules  DesmarctN 
■  vannj:  these  bad  tiding^:,  was  the  happiest  of  men.  If 
»  -T-.-ri**-  iiad  iM'longed  to  sihih'  wealthy  family,  he  would 
■J.''  '!■  -paired  ;  Imt  she  was  a  j)nor  love-diiM,  tlie  olTsprin;:  of 
I  'lariL.  ill H  It  pas.'^ion.  They  were  inarrini.  This  was  the 
^ZLT.m^  of  a  s4Ties  i>f  pi«'i«-s  of  ^cmmI  fortune  for  Jules. 
EtrnU-iy  ••nvi«'d  him  his  lurk  ;  j»*alous  toii;:urs  aliened  that 
>  iwi.-^tiiifii  by  sheer  go<Kl  fortune,  and  left  liis  merits  and 
*:.;::)  f.ul  of  account. 

*  .•rni«-n<vV  mother,  nominally  her  godmother,  hade  Jules 
prriA.^  a  si<H'khroker's  ennnection  a  few  dayfj  afl<T  the 
»*-l.!.Z.  pr«imising  to  M^eun*  all  the  luvi^ssary  eapital.  Such 
-•L-:;«'rj»  wen»  still  t<»  1h-  l)ou::lit  at  moderate  j>riees.  On 
-' JT- ix  iadyV  rwiunnirndatioii,  a  wealthy  ea[)italist  mail' 
:•>--;.-  on  thi»  most  favorahlf  tmns  to  .lulrs  I)e>inarets 
'  *  '  •i.irj;:  m  th«»  slinkbrokrr*>  own  drawiii;:-rooni,  lent  hiiu 
*  •  :.  -.ijU  to  rxploii  lii.-  l.u>inr>s,  and  hy  th»*  next  day  the 
'•*-■;••  •  i»-rk  had  hoU'.'ht  hi-  »Tn{»Ioyrr's  ronnidion. 

*•  :'  ..r  yar-  Juh-r-  De^inan-t-  was  oin-  of  tlu*  wealthi«'-t 
rj---.:.  ..f  iiiw  frati-rniiy.  Inij»ortant  eli«*n!>  had  hvm  iuhh'd 
'  "'  r.i.'iiU-r  of  ihoM*  Irfi  hini  l»y  iiis  pnd«'r«-;sor.  Ifr  in- 
*>:  uLboundi^d  confidence ;  and  from  the  manner  in  *hich 
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business  came  to  him,  it  was  impossible  but  that  he  ehcml 
recognize  some  occult  influence  due  to  his  wife's  mother,  or»i 
he  believed,  to  the  mysterious  protection  of  Providence. 

Three  years  after  the  marriage  Clemence  lost  her  giK 
mother.  By  that  time  M.  Juice,  so  called  to  dbtingoish  hli 
from  his  elder  brother,  whom  he  had  established  in  Paris  i 
a  notary,  was  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  two  hundred  tboi: 
sand  livres.  There  was  not  euch  another  happy  couple  i 
Paris.  A  five  years*  course  of  &ueh  unwonted  love  had  bee 
troubled  but  once  by  a  slander,  for  which  M.  Jules  took 
signal  vengeance.  One  of  his  old  associates  said  that  M.  Juk 
owed  his  success  to  hss  ^^fe,  and  that  influence  in  high  pkee 
had  been  dearly  bought.  The  inventor  of  the  slander  m 
killed  in  the  dueL  A  passionate  love  so  deeply  rooted  that  \ 
stood  the  test  of  marriage  was  much  admired  in  societi 
though  some  women  were  displeased  by  it.  It  was  prett 
to  see  them  together;  they  were  respectedj  and  made  mnri 
of  on  all  sides,    M.  and  Slnie.  Jnles  were  really  popular,  pet 
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;-iiiaiicjy  but  this  could  not  possibly  be  enough,  they 
■id,  for  her  expoises.  And,  indeed,  she  was  often  more 
dtintily  dreMed  in  her  own  home  than  in  other  people's 
IsMet.  She  only  cared  to  adorn  herself  for  her  husband's 
Qfflp  trying  in  this  way  to^prove  to  him  that  for  her  he  was  all 
tte  worid.  This  was  love  indeiul,  pure  love,  and  more  than 
ttt,  it  was  happy  as  clandestine  love  sanctioned  by  the  world 
SB  be.  K.  Jules  was  still  his  wife*s  lover,  and  more  in  love 
WIT  day.  Everything  in  his  wife,  even  her  caprices,  made 
liB  happy.  When  she  had  no  new  fancy  to  gratify,  he  felt 
m  mndi  disturbed  as  if  this  had  been  a  symptom  of  bad 
kdth. 

It  was  against  this  passion  that  Auguste  de  Maulincour,  for 
b  miafortune,  had  dashed  himself.  He  loved  Cl^mence 
to  distraction.  And  yet  even  with  a  supreme 
in  his  heart  he  was  not  ridiculous,  and  he  lived  the 
icimlar  garrison  life,  yet  even  with  a  glass  of  champagne  in 
kif  hand  he  wore  an  ubstracti'd  air.  His  was  the  quiet  scorn 
of  existence,  the  clouded  countenance  worn  alike  on  various 
pretexts  by  jadtnl  spirits,  by  nion  but  little  satisfied  with  the 
hoUowness  of  their  lives,  and  In*  the  victims  of  pulmonary 
diiicase  or  heart  troubles.  A  hop<'less  love  or  a  distaste  for 
ciiftence  constitutes  a  sort  of  soeial  position  nowadays. 

To  take  a  queen's  heart  by  storm  were  perhaps  a  more  hope- 
fal  enterpri»«  than  a  madly-conceived  passion  for  a  woman 
hippily  married.  Auguste  de  Maulincour  had  sulliciont  ex- 
CMe  for  his?  gravity  and  dejection.  A  queen  has  always  the 
nmtv  of  her  pf>wer;  her  hei;:ht  ahove  her  lover  places  her 
■  •  disadvantage:  but  a  well-principled  liourgeoise,  like  a 
M^^hog  or  an  oyster,  is  enct>mj>asso(l  about  with  awkward 
Wt-nces. 

At  th:s  particular  moment  Au^niste  stood  near  his  unde- 
fiirnil  lady.  She,  ct-rtainly,  was  incapable  of  carrying  on  a 
M'li-  intrigue.  Th<'re  sat  Mnie.  .lules  in  chihllike  com- 
pnwpe,  the  least  guileful  of  women,  gentle,  full  of  que(»nly 
•ftiiity.  What  depths  can  then*  U»  in  human  nature?  The 
BiRm,  before  addressing  her,  kept  his  eyes  on  husband  and 
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wife  In  turn.  What  reflections  did  he  not  make !  In  a  whh 
nte's  space  he  recom posed  a  second  version  of  Young's  Ni§U 
Thoughts.  And  yet^ — the  rooms  were  filled  with  danee  mnm^ 
and  the  light  of  hundreds  of  wax  tapers  streamed  down  upoi 
them.  It  was  a  banker's  hall,  one  of  those  insolent  fetei  br 
which  the  world  of  doll  gold  attefnpted  to  rival  that  oibar 
world  of  gilded  rank  and  ormolu,  the  world  where  the  hi^hr 
born  Faubourg  Samt-Gcrmain  was  laughing  yet,  all  ancoa- 
eeious  that  a  day  was  approaching  when  capitalists  would  in- 
vade the  Luxembourg  and  seat  a  king  on  the  throne.  Con- 
spiracy used  to  dance  in  those  daye^  giving  as  little  thought 
to  future  bankruptcies  of  Power  as  to  failures  ahead  in  the 
financial  world,  M.  le  Baron  de  Nucingen's  gilded  saloni 
wore  that  look  of  animation  which  a  fete  in  Parie  is  wont  toi 
wear ;  there  is  gaiety^  at  any  rate,  on  the  surface.  The  wit 
of  the  cleverer  men  infects  the  fools,  while  the  beaming  ei- 
pression  characteristic  of  the  latter  spreads  over  the  counte- 
nances of  their  superiors  in  intellect;  and  the  whole  room 
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m  to  mo^  monticiir.  If  I  told  you  my  R'aI  rmm^n  for 
^tijr,  it  wiiulil  «f*ejn  ridiculous  to  you.  Then!  is  no 
iff ^  I  tliink,  in  tlci'Iining  to  gi?e  private  reaioiiB  ti 
M)^  wmUj  kngb.^ 

eonftdf^Dce,  qiii4iiimT,  implies  a  degree  of  friendihip 
k  1,  no  doubt,  am  umrortby.  But  it  is  imfioi^sible  that 
iUl  Im^v  AUf  but  noble  iocreta^  and  can  you  ttunk  me 
0f  irn?Ti!j*nt  jetttiig?" 

"  ite  Mid.  *'YoQ,  like  tbe  r^^i  of  men^  laugh  at  our 
^etlinira  and  mlteonfftrue  them.  Beiides,  I  have  no 
1  hatf*  a  right  to  love  my  hijsi>and  Ik* fori'  all  the 
[  MM  ptvmd  of  it,  £  tell  ycin ;  and  if  you  laugh  at  me 
lay  that  I  Df'ver  tlantr  with  any  one  elae^  I  ahnil  have 
i  apmic^  of  your  heart'^ 

B  jn  never  danced  with  any  one  but  your  husband 
V  ourri^ge?^ 

mofifiitnir.  I  liave  If^antMl  on  no  other  arm^  no  one 
come  very  close  to  me/' 

not  your  doctor  so  much  as  felt  your  pulse?*' 
well,  now  you  are  laughing." 

madame,  I  admire  you  because  I  can  understand. — 
suffer  others  to  hear  your  voice,  to  see  you,  to   .    .   . 

,  you  permit  our  eyes  to  rest  admiringly  on  you ^' 

these  things  trouble  me,"  she  broke  in.  "If  it  were 
for  husband  and  wife  to  live  like  lover  and  mistress, 

have  it  so ;  for  in  that  case '^ 

hat  case,  how  came  you  to  be  out,  on  foot  and  dis- 

I  few  hours  ago,  in  the  Rue  Soly?" 

t  is  the  Rue  Soly?"  asked  she,  not  a  trace  of  emotion 

ear  voice,  not  the  faintest  quiver  in  her  features.    She 

redden,  she  was  quite  composed. 

t !    You  did  not  go  up  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor 

iic  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des  Vieux-Augustins  and 

Soly  ?    You  had  not  a  cab  waiting  for  you  ten  paces 

nd  you  did  not  return  to  a  shop  in  the  Rue  de  Riche- 

ere  you  chose  the  marabouts  in  your  hair  at  this  mo- 
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this  evening."    She  told  the  111 

jttiphiii^  face ;  she  fanned  herself  a 

r  wtio  could  have  laid  a  hand  on  her 

|ii-rfwp^  have  felt  that  it  was  dampv 

af  the  \'idame'f?  teaching. 

extraordinarily  like  you  "  he  it- 

-^  Tim  arc  capahle  of  fallowing  a  woman 
r  w^t^  jou  will  pormit  me  to  tell  pa 
»  «i«og^  very  wrong,  and  1  do  you  the 
9  Mie^e  it  of  you." 
m  **^y,  took  up  his  position  before  the 
^oi^ghtful     He  bent  his  head,  but  hit 
**ilT  upon  ]Mine.  Jules,     She  had  i^r- 
M  the  walls,  and  glanced  towards  him 
— .  w-xh  an  t^vident  dread  in  her  eyes.    Then 
^r  ka^^hand,  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
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toui^iiiAtiaii  opefied  out  for  turn  the  v^t  field  of  the 
of  paf«««iiaD.  In  nhort,  if  he  Hnd  l^^t  an  angel, 
|to  hid  found  the  most  uui  tali  zing  of  devils.  He  lay  down 
|»%mM  eaMle«  in  Um?  air,  and  to  Justify  Mmi?.  Jules.  Some 
Mtmad  o{  charity  bad  bmught  ber  there,  lie  told  himself,  but 
lit  did  went  hflirfe  tt  He  made  tip  his  mind  to  devote  himself 
mmiT  to  tbv  iAV««tigEUon  of  tlie  cMitt  ftfid  motives  involved 
to  tki»  niyiitmMiily  hid<leji  knot  It  Wli  a  rouiiince  to  read; 
ar  ivthcr  it  via  a  play  to  act,  and  he  wa«  east  for  ii  part  in  it. 
li  it  a  Ti*ry  lln«  thitig  In  play  tha  detective  for  one's  own 
iBdi  and  for  panoo't  adea.    Is  it  not  an  honest  man's  chanoe 

of  the  thief  ?    BtilU  yon  mnst  be 

to  Mi  with  kriplaei  rage,  to  growl  with  impatience, 

ii  ftand  in  mud  tfll  your  feet  ar«  f roiC!n,  to  shiver  and  bnm 

MjlalHifai  down  fnlie  hopes.    You  must  follow  up  any  indic»- 

^pi^  m  end  imknown ;  and  mim  your  chance^  storm,  im- 

■Rpriae  Tam«^tatifiii»  um]  dithyrambs  for  your  own  benefit. 

Tad  qU^  i]ueni!^t€  eiclamationj  before  aome  haniiless  passer- 

%,  who  ilmrai  back  at  you  in  amazemeDt.    You  take  to  your 

cyvertum  good  souls  with  their  apple-baskets,  you 

hflfig  about  under  a  window,  vmi  niuke  guesses  by 

msninft  hundred.     Btill  it  is  eport,  and  Pfirisian  sport; 

with  aH  iU  acee^soriea  ^ve  doge,  and  guns,  and  tally- 

ha.   HcAhiiag.  escept  some  m omenta  in  the  gambler's  life,  can 

■■fue  witJi  it,    A  man's  heart  must  necda  be  swelling  with 

l^i  and  iwveti^  before  he  will  lie  in  ambunh  ready  to  spring 

fti  a  tifer  on  his  prey;  before  he  can  find  enjoyment  in 

Vlteki&f  all  that  goes  on  iit  the  quarter;  for  interest  of  many 

te^  ^lUAds  Id  Baria  without  the  added  pleasure  of  stalk- 

m  pme.     How  should  one  6oul  sufTi€«  a  man  for  all  this? 

ihn  It  it  but  a  life  made  up  of  a  thousand  pai^^ions,  a  thou- 

vi  fcelinfat  and  thooghts? 

Am«tt«  de  Manlinconr  flung  hJmsclf  heart  and  soul  into 
lii  fefvritli  life,  because  be  felt  all  iU  troubles  and  joys, 
limt  about  Paris  iu  disguitae;  he  watched  every  comer 
if  tk  fine  Fageviii  and  the  Hue  des  Vieuj-Au;^'ustins.  He 
Ifci  s  IftinpUghtar  from  thi^  Hue  de  M6nani  to  the  Boa 


pcft.  Tliere  tre,  in  fact,  a  ihooBaDd  notlijii^i;  to  won* 
iii4  tW  ic1]t*f!t  nro  studying  them  with  keen  reliah 
I  tJio  owner  of  l)ie  pn^iuiR***  inmU  them  t«  tKX*agional 
litm  the  liFooni-haAdJe. 

^  it  tikw  rliAttjr  pei^on  who  gnimblei;  and  tiilkifi  with  the 
vife.  while  ih^  revta  on  her  bnmm  m  a  p^nadier  Itons 
on:  tJH-rr  is  tb«p0V€rt}H$trickL^Q  itidividuni  ghiod  fan- 
y  m  thc!  wall — he  hm  nothjog  to  dread  from  stich  eon- 
r  hii  ngrs«  thcjT  art!  aln^ady  m  well  acquainted  with 
bI^  there  is  the  man  of  education  who  fiiudies,  epelk 
n^ftdj  th^^  advertiM^mentt),  and  never  getet  to  the 
1^  there  b  the  hnmorrjue  pi^rmm  who  laughs  at 
wmneti,  and  makes  eyes  at  the  people  in  the 
I  opimite;  there  b  tlic  mute  refiigct?  that  i«cam  evBTj 
iliMi  eterj  floor,  and  the  workinfj  man  or  woman  with 
I  or  a  bondle^  as  the  case  nuiy  \n\  inmitlating  the 
ijito  probable  loseee  or  gmina    Then  there  i»  the  ami- 

,  gentlemen !"  and  raises  his  hat  to  the  company ;  and, 
there  is  your  true  Parisian  bourgeois,  a  weatherwise 
who  never  comes  out  without  his  umbrella;  he  knew 
md  that  it  was  going  to  rain,  but  he  came  out  in  spite 
wife's  advice,  and  now  he  is  sitting  in  the  porter's 

member  of  this  chance  assembled  group  watches  the 
is  own  characteristic  fashion,  and  then  skips  away  for 
splashing  his  boots,  or  goes  because  he  is  in  a  hurry 
B  other  citizens  walking  past  in  spite  of  wind  and 
,  or  because  the  courtyard  is  damp  and  fit  to  give  you 
ftth  of  cold — the  selvedge,  as  the  saying  goes,  being 
uui  the  cloth.  Every  one  has  his  own  reasons  for  go- 
il  no  one  is  left  but  the  prudent  pedestrian,  who  waits 
few  blue  chinks  among  the  clouds  before  he  goes  on 

•  Maulincour,  therefore,  took  refuge  with  a  tribe  of 
pengers  under  the  porch  of  an  old-fashioned  honse 
oortjmrd  not  unlike  a  gigantic  chinmey  shaft    There 
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SO  man  J  Etoriee  risiDg  to  a  height  on  all  sides,  and  ^1 
plastered  walls,  eovereci  witli  greenish  stain?  and  salt-1 
J  ooze,  were  traversed  bj  such  a  multitude  of  gutters  mi  I 
qxHttSt  that  they  would  have  put  you  in  mind  of  the  eascadet] 
of  St,  Cloud.    From  ev&ry  direction  came  the  sound  of  fallin|  \ 
wmter;  it  foamed,  splashed,  and  gurgled;  it  gu&hed  forth  m 
streams,  or  black,  or  white,  or  blue,  or  green ;  it  hissed  and] 
lEithered  volume  under  the  broom  wielded  by  the  porter'^  wif^  1 
ft  toothless  crone  of  great  experience  in  storms,  who  seemed 
to  bless  the  waters  as  she  swept  down  a  host  of  odds  and  endi ' 
into  the  street.    A  curious  inventory  of  the  rubbish  would 
have  told  you  a  good  deal  about  the  lives  and  habits  of  tk 
lodgers  on  every  floor.      There  were  tea -leaves,  cutticgs  oi 
chint2,  discolored  and  spoiled  petals  of  artificial  flowers,  veg^ 
table  refuse,  paper  and  scraps  of  metal.    Ever>'  stroke  of  tk 
old  woman's  broom  kid  bare  the  heart  of  the  gutter,  that 
black  channel  paved  with  chessboard  squares,  on  which  every 
porter  wages  desperate  war.    The  luckless  lover  gazed  intently 
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bitr  |oIliH,  dcbiiudir!ry  ban  i«E*t  tti  uniniidAkab1(>  mark 
By  tbej  hurl  their  silence  at  you  like  a  reproach,  their 
» ezpreMes  apipalling  thoughts.  They  are  ruthlMS,  are 
wellers  between  b^gary  and  crime;  they  circle  at  a 
ilanoe  round  the  gallows,  steering  clear  of  the  law  in 
ist  of  vice,  and  ricious  within  the  bounds  of  law. 
iiey  often  provoke  a  smile,  they  set  you  thinking. 
for  instance,  represents  stunted  civilization;  he  com- 
b  it  all,  thieves'  honor,  patriotism,  and  manhood,  with 
rerw  ingenuity  of  the  common  criminal  and  the  subtle- 
id-gloved  rascality.  Another  is  resigned  to  his  lot;  he 
Bttster  in  mimicry,  but  a  dull  creature.  None  of  them 
■pt  from  passing  fancies  for  work  and  thrift ;  but  the 
Mdiinery  thrusts  them  down  into  their  filth,  without 
lo  discover  whether  there  may  not  be  poets,  or  great 
'  brave  men,  or  a  whole  wonderful  organization  among 
gars  in  the  streets,  those  gypsies  of  Paris.  Like  all 
of  men  who  have  suffered,  the  beggar  tribes  are  su- 
r  good  and  superlatively  wicked ;  they  are  accustomed 
ire  nameless  ills,  and  a  fatal  power  keeps  them  on  a 
ith  the  mud  of  the  streets.  And  every  one  of  them 
neam,  a  hope,  a  happiness  of  his  own,  which  takes  the 
f  gambling,  or  the  lotter}%  or  drink. 

•  was  nothing  of  this  strange  life  about  the  man  who 
pping  himself,  very  much  at  his  ease,  against  the  wall 
?  M.  de  Maulineour;  he  looked  like  a  fancy  portrait 
1  by  an  ingenious  artist  on  the  back  of  some  canvas 
1  to  the  studio. 

ras  lank  and  lean;  his  leaden-hued  visage  revealed 
depths  of  thought;  his  ironical  bearing,  and  a  dark 
lich  plainly  conveyed  his  claim  to  treat  every  man  as 
il,  dried  up  any  feeling  of  compassion  in  the  hearts  of 
ous.  His  complexion  was  a  dingy  white ;  his  wrinkled, 
head  bore  a  vague  resemblance  to  a  block  of  granite, 
rriizled,  lank  locks  on  either  side  of  his  face  straggled 

*  collar  of  a  filthy  greatcoat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin. 
raa  something  of  a  Voltaire  about  him,  something  too 
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of  a  Don  Quixote ;  melancholy,  scornful,  sarcastic^  full  of  phil- 
osophicsl  idoagj  but  half  in&ano.  Apparently  he  wore  no  sMri^ 
His  beard  was  long.  His  shabby  black  cravat  was  m  slit  aiiA 
worn,  that  it  left  his  neck  on  exhibition,  and  a  protuberant, 
deeply  furrowed  throat,  on  which  the  black  vein  a  stcwKi  out 
like  cords.  There  were  wide,  dark  bruised  circles  about  hii 
eyes.  He  must  have  been  at  least  sixty  years  old.  His  hafldi 
were  white  and  clean.  His  shoes  were  full  of  holes,  and  trod- 
den down  at  the  heels.  A  pair  of  much  mended  blue  troupers, 
covered  with  a  kind  of  pale  fluff ,  added  to  the  squalor  of  bis 
appearance. 

Perhaps  the  man's  wet  clothes  exhaled  a  nauseous  smell; 
perhaps  at  any  time  he  had  about  him  that  odor  of  po^'lertJ 
p^uliar  to  Paris  slums — for  slnmsj  like  office&j  veatriefi,  and 
hospitals,  have  a  special  smell,  and  a  stale,  fetid,  unimagin- 
able reck  it  is.  At  any  rate,  the  man's  neighbors  edged  away 
and  left  him  alone.  He  glanced  round  at  them,  and  then  a£ 
the  officer;  it  was  an  unmoved,  expressionless  look,  the  look 
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▲  M08IBUB. 
KO011UR  Ferraoussb, 

Bne  des  Onuub-Augustins^  au  ooing  de  la 

Bne  S0I7. 

Paris. 

There  was  no  stamp  on  the  letter,  and  at  sight  of  the  diiec- 
tion  H.  de  Maulinoour  hesitated  to  return  it;  for  there  are  few 
paMions  which  will  not  turn  base  in  the  long  length.  Some 
preHfiitiment  of  the  opportuneness  of  the  treasure  trove 
cfoised  the  Baron's  mind.  He  would  keep  the  letter,  and  so 
aoquiie  a  right  to  enter  the  mysterious  house,  never  doubting 
bvt  that  the  man  lived  therein.  Even  now  a  suspicion,  vague 
as  the  beginnings  of  daylight,  connected  the  stranger  with 
Mme.  Jules.  Jealous  lovers  will  suppose  anything ;  and  it  is 
by  this  veiy  process  of  supposing  eveiything  and  selecting  the 
•ore  probable  conjectures  that  examining  magistrates,  spies, 
lovers,  and  obser^tTs  get  at  the  truth  which  they  have  an  in- 
ttiv^l  in  discovering. 

-Does  the  letter  belong  to  him?  Is  it  from  Mme.  Jules?" 
II U  uneasy  imagination  \\\nv^  u  host  of  questions  t(»  him 
ai  once«  but  at  the  first  words  of  the  letter  he  smiled.  Ilere 
If  follows  words  for  word  in  the  glory  of  its  artless  phrases; 
K  wai^  impos«ible  to  add  anything  to  it,  and  short  of  omitting 
the  letter  itiself,  nothing  irould  U»  taken  away.  It  has  been 
B««.t>ear}%  h<»wever,  to  revisi*  the  orthography  and  the  punctu- 
az^un;  fur  in  the  original  tlien*  are  neither  commas  nor  stops, 
tkur  Hi  much  as  a  n(»te  of  exehimation,  a  fact  that  strikes  at 
ihr  r»*ul  of  ihe  system  by  which  modern  authors  endeavor  to 
rvnder  the  effect  of  the  great  disasters  of  every  kind  of  pas- 
K'»n: — 

-Heshv"  (so  it  ran),  *N)f  all  the  things  that  I  have  had  to 
ri»t-  up  fi»r  y<iur  siike,  this  i>  tin*  hanlest.  that  I  mayn't  give 
tnu  m'Wji  of  niys4'lf.  There  is  a  voict*  that  I  must  obey,  which 
tell.-i  me  I  ought  to  let  you  know  all  the  wrong  you'v<»  done 
me.    I  know  beforehand  that  you  are  that  hardened  by  vice 
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that  yon  will  not  stoop  to  pity  me.  Your  heart  must  be  deal 
to  all  feeilDg ;  is  it  not  deaf  to  the  cry  of  nature  ?  Not  that 
it  matters  much,  1  am  bound  to  let  you  know  the  decree  to 
which  you  are  to  blame,  and  the  horror  of  the  position  in 
which  you  have  put  me.  You  knew  how  I  Buffered  for  mj 
first  fallj  Henry,  yet  you  could  bring  me  to  the  same  pass 
again,  and  leave  me  in  my  pain  and  despair.  Yes,  I  own  I 
used  to  think  you  loved  and  respected  me,  and  that  help^  me 
to  beaj  up.  And  now  what  is  left  to  me?  I  have  lost  all  that 
I  cared  most  about,  all  that  1  lived  for,  friends,  and  rela- 
tions^ and  character,  and  all  through  you.  I  have  given  up 
e7er}lhing  for  you,  and  now  1  have  nothing  before  me  h\it 
ehame  and  disgrace  and,  1  don't  blush  to  say  it,  want.  It 
only  needed  your  scorn  and  hatred  to  make  my  misery  com- 
plete ;  and  now  I  have  that  as  well,  I  shall  have  courage  to 
earn'  out  my  plans.  I  have  made  up  my  mind — it's  for  th« 
credit  of  my  family — I  shall  put  an  end  to  my  troubles.  Yon 
tnnst  not  think  hardly  of  the  thing  that  I  am  going  to  do, 
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Vmg  I  diall  have  to  stop  with  Mme.  Meynardie,  but  be  gen- 
crou*  enough  to  keep  out  of  my  eight  there.  Your  last  two 
Tifiu  hurt  me  so  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  got  over  it; 
bat  I  don't  mean  to  go  into  nny  particulars  of  your  behavior 
IB  that  re»pect.  You  hate  me ;  the  words  are  written  on  my 
heart,  and  freeze  it  with  cold.  Alas !  just  when  1  want  all  my 
eounge,  my  wits  desert  me.  Henry  dear,  before  I  put  this 
hw  between  us,  let  me  know  for  the  last  time  tliat  you  respect 
Be  «till ;  write  to  me,  send  me  an  answer,  say  that  you  respect 
Be  if  Ton  don't  love  me  any  more.  I  shall  always  be  able  to 
Imk  Tou  in  the  face,  but  I  don*t  ask  for  a  sight  of  you ;  I  am 
m  weak,  and  I  love  you  so,  that  I  don*t  know  what  I  might 
do.  Bat,  for  pity's  sake,  write  me  a  line  at  once ;  it  will  give 
Be  coonige  to  bear  my  misery.  Farewell,  you  have  brought 
aU  my  troables  upon  me,  but  you  are  the  one  friend  that  my 
heart  cfaoee,  and  will  never  forget.  Ida/' 

Thi*  girl's  life,  her  disappointed  love,  Iut  ill-starred  joys, 
her  pief,  her  dreadful  rt^signjition  to  her  lot,  the  story 
remm^-d  up  in  so  few  words,  j)nMhicpd  a  moment V  etTtvt  ujm)fi 
M  d»'  3Iauiincour.  He  asked  hims«'lf.  as  \w  read  tin?  (>bs<'urc 
kit  e^^c-ntially  Parisian  tra^^Mly  writtm  upon  the  soiled 
fb^t.  whether  this  Ida  might  n<>t  Ik»  connected  in  some  way 
w:th  Mme.  Jules;  whether  thi*  ju^si^riiation  that  he  (hanced  to 
Witness  that  evening  was  not  sonn*  clmritahlp  effort  on  her 
part.  Could  that  aged,  poverty-stricken  man  he  Ida's  l>e- 
ximjer?  .  .  .  The  thing  lx>rden*d  on  the  marv<»lous. 
Afflu-mg  himself  in  a  maze  of  involved  an«l  incoiiipatihlf^ 
:'>a#.  the  Baron  reaclu'd  the  neighhorliood  of  th<*  Kue  Page- 
rx,  just  in  time  to  sei»  a  cab  stoj)  at  th(»  en<l  of  the  Rue  des 
Vieux -August ins  nearest  the  Rue  Montmartre.  Kvery  cal>- 
dr.  on  the  stand  ha<l  sfmietliing  to  say  to  the  new  arrival. 

"fan  she  be  in  it?"  he  thought. 

H>  Ju-art  U*at  with  hot.  feverish  thn)bs.  He  pushed  open 
:t^  Wickt't  with  the  tinkling  i>fll,  but  he  hiwrn'd  his  head  as 
:-  •  r.!»-n»<l ;  he  felt  ashamed  of  liims<df.  a  voice  in  his  inmost 
lou;  cned,  *'\Vhy  meddle  in  this  mystery?*' 
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drill  and  gmokes  cigars,  but  the  fit  does  not  last;  m&rtiil 
eierciges  are  suddenly  absndoned,  and  the  dgar  m  tbruwn 
away.  Tlien  Paris  be^ns  to  feel  low,  becomes  insolvent,  aefl* 
its  <?ffect5  in  the  Place  du  Chatebt,  and  files  its  petition; 
but  iB  a  few  days  all  is  straight  again,  and  the  city  puts  on 
festival  array  and  dances.  One  day  the  city  fills  baods  and 
month  with  barley  sugar,  yesterday  it  bought  Papier  We^ttn; 
to-day  the  monster  has  the  toothache^  and  plasters  eTery  wall 
with  advertisH?ments  of  Ahxxpkarmaqnes,  and  to-morrow  it 
will  lay  in  a  store  of  cough  lozenges.  Paris  has  the  eri» 
of  the  season  or  of  the  month  as  well  as  the  rage  of  the  day; 
and  at  this  particular  time  everybody  was  building  or  pull- 
ing down  something.  ^Vhat  they  built  or  pulled  down  no  wm 
knows  to  this  day,  but  there  was  scarce  a  street  in  which  jot 
did  not  see  erections  of  scaffolding,  poles,  planks^  and  croB 
bars  lashed  together  at  every  story.  The  fragile  stmeturefi, 
covered  with  white  plaster  dust,  quivered  under  the  tread  of 
the  I^imousin  bricklavers  and  shook  with  the  vibrations 
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M.  de  Ihulincoiiry  rare  that  be  had  touched  nothing, 
kon^t  an  action  for  damages.  The  law  stepped  in.  It 
tmed  out  upon  inquiry  that  a  boy  with  a  wooden  lath  had 
HODted  guard  to  warn  paraengers  to  give  the  building  a 
tide  berth,  and  with  that  the  affair  came  to  an  end.  M.  de 
Xaalineosr  moat  even  put  up  with  the  loss  of  his  man- 
nrraat  and  the  fright  that  he  had  had.  He  kept  his  bed 
kr  mtexwl  daj§,  for  he  had  been  bruised  by  the  breakage  of 
the  cab»  and  he  waa  feverish  after  the  shock  to  his  nerves. 
b  there  waa  no  visit  paid  to  Mme.  Jules. 

Ten  daya  later,  when  he  went  out  of  doors  for  the  first  time, 
le  drove  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  the  now  repaired  cab.  He 
down  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne,  and  had  reached  the 
jnat  opposite  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  the  axle 
in  the  middle  The  Baron  was  driving  so  fast  that 
two  wheels  swerved  and  met  with  a  shock  that  must  have 
Emctvrvd  his  skull  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hood  of  the 
rehiile,  and,  as  it  was,  he  8UPtaino<l  serious  injur}'  to  the 
nb*.  So  for  the  second  time  in  t^n  days  hv  was  broutrht  home 
Biore  dead  than  alive  to  the  wt^opin^^  flowa;^or. 

Thi6  second  accident  arousi^l  his  suspicions.  He  thou^rht, 
raimely,  however,  of  Mme.  Jules  an<l  F«rra<rus:  and  by  way 
»f  clearing  up  his  suspicions,  ho  had  the  br<)k(*n  axle  brought 
into  hi#  bedroom,  and  sent  for  his  i^mchbuilder.  The  man 
mspected  the  fracture,  and  prr>ved  two  thin^^<  to  M.  Maulin- 
enor's  mind.  First,  that  the  axle  never  came  from  his  estab- 
luhnient,  for  he  made  a  practice  of  cutting;  his  initials 
pwghly  on  every  one  that  ho  suj)plied.  How  this  axle  had 
bwn  <'XohangefI  for  the  previous  ttne  he  was  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
pla.n.  And  fitf<»ndiy,  he  found  that  then»  was  a  very  in- 
evniou^lv  ctmtrivwl  flaw  in  the  iron  bar.  a  kiml  of  cavity  made 
br  a  blowpipe  while  the  metal  wm  hot. 

"Eh !  U.  le  Bamn,  a  mon  had  luvd  to  Iw  pretty  clover  to 
tim  out  an  axle-bar  on  that  pattern;  you  could  swear  it 
wa^  natural '* 

M.  d<*  Maulincour  asked  the  man  to  k(H>p  his  own  counsel^ 
sad  considered  that  he  had  had  a  sutliciont  warning.    The 
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I  HfJEL  Hii  mind  waa  always  intently  examining  the 
■  by  which  he  might  win  a  triumph  in  hb  mysteriona 
vith  unknown  antagonists.  His  desire  for  this  woman 
the  greater  by  every  obstacle.  Amid  all  his  thoughts 
Jolei  was  always  presait  in  his  heart  of  hearts ;  there 
»od  more  irresistible  now  in  her  imputed  sin  than  she 
to  be  with  all  the  nndonbted  virtues  for  which  he  once 
nonhipedher. 

e  flick  man,  wishing  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  pod- 
IboQgfat  there  could  be  no  danger  in  letting  the  old  Vi- 
into  the  secret  The  Vidame  loved  Auguste  as  a  father 
Us  wife's  children ;  he  was  shrewd  and  adroit,  he  was 
liplomatic  turn  of  mind.  So  the  Vidame  came,  heard 
aron'fl  story^  and  shook  his  head,  and  the  two  held  coun- 
Ivgnste  maintained  that  in  the  days  in  which  they  lived, 
"feecCive  force  and  the  powers  that  be  were  equal  to  find- 
Bt  any  mysteries,  and  that  if  there  was  absolutely  no 
way,  the  police  would  prove  powerful  auxiliaries.  The 
ne  did  not  share  his  young  friend's  confidence  or  his 
:tions. 

lie  police  are  the  bippjcst  bunprlerp  on  earth,  dear  boy, 
be  powers  that  be  are  the  feeblest  of  all  things  where 
duals  are  concerned.  Neither  the  authorities  nor  the 
'  can  get  to  the  bottom  of  peoj)le'8  mindi^.  If  they  dis- 
the  cauiH^  of  a  fact,  that  is  all  that  cjin  reasonably  be 
ted  of  them.  Now  the  authorities  and  the  police  are 
•ntly  unsuited  to  a  business  of  this  kind ;  the  p<»rponal 
*t  which  is  not  satisfied  till  cver}'thin<r  is  found  out 
•ntially  lackin^^  in  them.  Xo  human  power  can  prevent 
•drnT  or  a  iH)isnner  (nun  nsnchin*;  a  prince's  heart  or  an 
t  man's  stomach.  It  is  passion  tliat  makes  the  complete 
ive." 

th  tliat  the  Vidame  strontrly  advis(»d  his  young  friend 
aron  to  travel.  I^j't  him  p>  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to 
p.  and  fmm  (JreKv  to  Syria  and  Asia,  and  (»ome  back 
wh^n  his  mysterious  enemies  should  be  convinced  of  his 
Unee.     In  this  way  he  would  conclude  a  tacit  peace 
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with  them.  Or,  if  be  stayed ^  he  had  better  keep  to  bis  bouse, 
aud  even  to  liis  room,  sine*?  I  hero  he  eould  secure  hiiD^^lJ 
against  the  attacks  of  this  Ferragua,  and  never  leave  it  ei- 
cept  to  crush  the  enemy  once  for  alL 

"A  man  should  never  touch  his  enemy  except  to  smite  off 
his  head/*  the  Vidame  said  gravely. 

Nevertheless,  the  old  man  promised  his  faTorite  that  he 
would  bring  all  the  astuteness  with  which  Heaven  had  gifted 
him  to  bear  on  the  case,  and  that,  without  committing  any 
one,  he  would  send  a  reconnoitriog  party  into  the  enem/s 
camp,  know  all  that  went  on  there,  and  prepare  a  victory. 

The  Vidame  had  in  his  eervice  a  retired  Figaro,  as  mis- 
chievous a  monkey  as  ever  took  human  shape.  In  former 
times  the  man  had  been  diabolically  cleverj  and  a  convicfi 
physical  frame  eould  not  have  responded  better  to  all  de- 
mands made  upon  it ;  he  was  agile  as  a  thief,  and  subtle  as 
a  woniao,  but  he  had  fallen  into  the  decadence  of  genius  for 
want  of  practice.     New  social  conditions  in  Paris  have  re- 
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ngns  if  not  the  real  name  of  the  enemy  in  pnrrait  of 
Biron.  The  man,  the  devU  rather,  is  called  Gratien 
Victor  Jean  Joseph  Bourignard.  The  said  Oratien 
Hard  used  to  be  a  builder  and  contractor;  he  was  a 
cfa  man  at  one  time;  and  most  of  all,  he  was  one  of 
ttiest  fellows  in  Paris,  a  Lovelace  that  might  have  led 
son  himself  astray.  My  information  goes  no  further, 
se  was  a  common  workman;  the  journeymen  of  the 
f  IMrorants  elected  him  as  their  head,  with  the  name 
*igiu  XXIII.  The  police  should  know  that,  if  they 
n  to  know  anything.  The  man  has  moved,  and  at 
u  lodging  in  the  Bue  Joquelet.  Mme.  Jules  Des- 
often  goes  to  see  him.  Her  husband  pretty  often  sets 
m  in  the  Bue  Vivienne  on  his  way  to  the  Bourse ;  or 
fw  her  husband  at  the  Bourse,  and  comes  back  that 
IL  le  Vidame  knows  so  much  in  these  matters,  that 
not  expect  me  to  tell  him  whether  the  husband  rules 
e,  or  the  wife  rules  her  husband,  but  Mnie.  Jules  is  so 
that  I  should  bet  on  her.  All  this  is  absolutely  eer- 
ily Bourignard  often  goes  to  gamble  at  nunil)er  12D. 
I  gay  dog,  with  a  liking  for  women,  saving  your  prcs- 
nd  has  his  amours  like  a  man  of  condition.  As  for 
t,  be  is  frequently  in  luck,  he  makes  up  like  an  actor, 
I  make  any  grimace  he  likes ;  he  just  leads  the  queerest 
1  ever  heard  of.  He  has  s<»veral  addresses,  I  have  no 
for  he  nearly  always  escaj)es  what  INI.  le  Vidame  calls 
nentary  investigation.'  If  monsieur  wishes,  however, 
n  can  be  got  rid  of  decently,  leading  such  a  life  as 
.  It  is  always  easy  to  get  rid  of  a  man  with  a  weak- 
r  women.  Still  the  capitalist  is  talking  of  moving 
-Xow,  have  M.  le  Vidame  and  M.  le  Baron  any  orders 

m  pleased  with  you,  Justin.  Go  no  further  in  the 
rithout  instructions,  but  keep  an  eye  on  everything 
»  that  M.  le  Baron  shall  have  nothing  to  fear."  He 
to  Kaulincour.  "Live  as  before,  dear  boy,"  he  said, 
»rget  Mme.  Jules." 
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"No,  no/'  said  Auguetej  ''^I  will  not  give  her  np  to  G ratten 

Bourignard;  I  mean  to  have  him  bound  hand  and  foot  uid 
Mme.  Jules  an  well," 

That  evening  Auguste  de  Maulineonr,  i^eently  promoted 
to  a  higher  rank  in  thg  Guards!;,  went  to  a  ball  in  lime,  k 
Duchesse  de  B43rri's  apartment  at  the  El jsee- Bourbon. 
There,  Burely,  there  was  no  fear  of  the  slightest  danger ;  and 
yets  *be  Boron  de  Maulincour  came  away  with  an  affair  of 
honor  on  his  hands,  and  no  hope  of  arranging  it.  His  an- 
tagonist, the  Marquis  de  RonqueroUes,  had  the  strongest  rea- 
sons for  complaining  of  him ;  the  quarrel  arose  out  of  an  old 
flirtation  with  M,  de  RonquGrolles'  sister,  the  Comtesse  de 
S^rizy.  This  lady,  who  could  not  endure  high-flown  German 
BCDtiment,  was  all  the  more  particular  with  regard  to  every 
detail  of  the  prude's  eostnme  in  which  she  appeared  in  pub- 
lie.  Some  fatal  inexplicable  prompting  moved  Auguste  t« 
make  a  harmless  joke,  Mme.  de  S^rizy  took  it  in  very  bad 
part  J  and  her  brother  took  offence.    Explanations  took  place 
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he  i«  rare  to  require,  and  even  in  public  if  he  wishes  it ;  for 
vhen  a  lady  is  in  the  case,  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  dishonor- 
ing to  m  gentleman  in  snch  an  apology.  So  1  appeal  to  his 
€omnion-8eni»e  and  generosity,  ipn*t  there  something  rather 
•mielew  in  fighting  a  duel  when  the  better  cause  may  happen 
lo  get  the  worst  of  it  ?" 

But  M.  de  Konquerolles  would  not  hear  of  such  a  way  out 
of  the  affair.  The  Baron's  suspicions  were  confirmed.  He 
vrnt  Acroas  to  his  opponent. 

••Well,  M.  le  Marquis/'  he  said,  "will  you  pledge  me  your 
viifd  aa  a  noble,  before  thesse  gentlemen,  that  you  bear  me 
BO  gnadge  save  the  one  for  which  ostensibly  we  are  to  fight?'* 

^Monaiear,  that  is  a  question  which  ought  not  to  be  put 
to  me.'' 

M.  de  Maulincour  returned  to  his  place.  It  was  agreed 
beforehand  that  only  one  shot  should  be  fired  on  cither  side. 
Tb«-  antajronists  were  tso  far  apart,  that  a  fatal  end  for  M. 
i"  Maulincour  wi'nied  problematical,  not  to  say  imj>0P8ible; 
k-j!  Au^^tr  droppt»<l.  The  bullet  had  pass<Ml  through  his 
K^j^,  miK-ing  the  heart  by  two  fin^er-breadths.  Luckily,  the 
riTrnt  *>{  the  injur}'  was  not  prcat. 

*"Thi«  wajs  no  question  (*(  reven<re  for  a  dead  j)asi?ion ;  you 
iiiwd  too  well,  monsieur,  for  that,"  said  a  (Juardsman. 

M.  de  Konquen)IIes,  thinkin<;  that  he  had  killed  his  man, 
^•o!d  not  kn-p  back  a  sardonic  smile. 

-Julia*  Ca?sar  g  sister,  monsieur,  must  \yo  above  suspieion." 

"Mm#*.  Jules  apain  I"  exelaiine<l  Au;:u^te,  an<l  h(»  fainted 

I  WAV  Ufon-  he  could  finish  the  caustic  sarcasm  that  died 

-  *:>  lip*.     n»»  had  lost  a  pood  deal  of  bloo<l,  hut  his  wound 

i-i*  n-'T  ilanirerous.     P'or  a  fortnight  his  pran<lniother  and  the 

V.iaTTi*-  nursed  him  with  the  lavish  care  which  none  hut  the 

i,  wi?^'  with  the  exjMTien<v  i)f  a  lifetime,  can  pive.     Then 

-.-    ni»»niintr  ht*  reeeiv«Ml  a   rndr  shork.      It  came  from  his 

.—  in'irii«»ther.     Sh«*  tuld  him  that  hi-r  ohl  ape,  tlie  last  days 

f  •  •  r  lift-.  Wire  filh**!  with  dea«ll\  anxiety.    A  letter  addressed 

'    r.-r  an«l  sipned  ''F*.''  pave  lirr  the  history  of  the  espionape 

i>i  which  her  grandson  had  stooped;  it  was  given  in  full  from 
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point  to  point.  M.  de  Maulmcour  was  aeeueed  of  cotidact 
uf  I  worth  J  of  a  man  of  honor.  Ho  had  po&tod  an  old  woman 
(mi  it  wm  stated)  near  the  cabstand  in  the  Hu^  do  M^nam 
NominuJly  his  wrinkled  spy  gupplied  water  to  the  cabm^o^ 
but  ntnlly  she  waji  Btationed  there  to  watch  Mme.  Jules  Dea- 
nmretri.  He  had  dehterately  set  him&elf  to  play  the  det<*cti¥e 
on  one  of  the  mon^t  harmless  men  in  the  world,  and  tried  tD 
find  out  all  about  luni  when  secrets  which  concerned  the  lives 
of  three  persons  were  involved.  Of  his  own  accord  he  had 
entered  upon  a  pitiless  struggle,  in  which  he  had  been 
wounded  three  times  already,  and  must  inevitably  gneeumb  it 
last;  for  his  death  had  been  sworn;  every  human  power 
would  he  exerted  to  compass  it.  It  was  too  late  for  M,  d0 
Maulincour  to  escape  his  doom  by  a  promise  to  respect  tht 
my  iter  ious  life  of  tlic&e  three  persons;  for  it  was  impo^ible 
to  Wlicve  the  word  of  a  gentleman  who  could  sink  m  low 
as  to  make  himself  an  agent  of  police.  And  for  what  reasoa! 
To  dit^turbj  without  cauee,  the  existence  of  an  innocent  wo- 
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nnkncNni  person,  an  enemy  daring  enough  to  vow  euch 
>  on  an  officer  in  the  GuardB,  in  the  toeth  of  the  law 
md  the  police.  He  of  the  police  was  so  much  surprised,  that 
ft  raised  his  green  spectacles,  blow  his  nose  two  or  three 
nsesp  and  offered  his  mull  to  the  Vidame,  who  said,  to  save 
OS  dignitj,  that  be  never  took  snuiT,  though  his  countenance 
ras  bedabbled  with  rappee.  The  head  of  the  department 
ook  bis  notet*  and  promised  that,  with  the  help  of  Vidocq 
ad  bis  slmtb-houndsy  the  enemy  of  the  Maulincour  family 
hoold  be  accounted  for  in  a  very  cohort  time;  there  were  no 
Bjsteries^  so  be  was  pleased  to  say,  for  the  Paris  police. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  superintendent  came  to  the 
Utd  llanlinconr  to  see  M.  le  Yidame,  and  found  the  Baron 
■rfeetly  recovered  from  bis  last  injuries.  He  thanked  the 
aailj  in  formal  style  for  the  particulars  which  they  had 
ccn  so  good  as  to  communicate,  and  informed  them  that 
be  man  Bonrignard  was  a  convict  sentenced  to  twenty  years' 
mal  servitude,  and  that  in  some  miraculous  wny  ho  made 
11*  e«rape  from  the  gang  on  tho  way  from  Bicrtro  to  T')ulon. 
rhe  police  had  made  fruitless  efforts  to  catch  him  for  tlie  past 
Ifteen  years;  they  learniMl  that  lie  had  very  n^cklessly  come 
•ek  to  live  in  Paris;  and  there.  thou«;h  he  was  omstantly 
mplicated  in  all  sorts  of  shady  atlairs,  hithiTto  he  had  eluded 
he  most  active  search.  To  cut  it  short,  the  man,  whose  life 
pfftsentcd  a  great  many  most  curious  details,  was  certain 
^j  be  mzed  at  one  of  his  numerous  addn'sses  and  ^iven  up 
>  justice.  This  red-tape  p<Tsonai:e  couchuled  liis  oHicial  rej:)ort 
rith  the  remark  that  if  M.  d»»  Maulinc<»ur  attached  sut!icient 
rportancf  to  the  affair  to  can'  to  lx»  present  at  Houri^manl's 
tptur**,  he  might  repair  to  such  and  such  a  numlxT  in  tht» 
lae  Sainte-Foi  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning.  M.  de  Maulin- 
•ar.  however,  felt  that  he  couhl  <lisj)ense  with  this  method 
f  making  ei-rtain;  he  shan^l  the  fe<'lin«r  of  awe  which  th«^ 
ol:re  infipire^  in  Paris;  he  felt  every  confidence  in  the  dili- 
<»Ke  of  the  local  authorities. 

Three  days  afterwanls,  as  he  wiw  nothing  in  the  ncws- 
apen  abont  an  arrest  which  surely  would  have  supplied  ma- 
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I  iwii.  He  vail  ioto  a  Mill  Ptnpiy  card^roota,  whiMf^ 
m  avsiii^  pliiy4'r)f,  uit  hinii^'lf  dowrn  ^>n  a  bo  fa,  antf 
mlf  o{i  til  Ihe  motet  t*f»i3tmilHtur>'  thoughts  of  Miiiiv 
km  womt  anc  ^raAjx^d  him  hj  tim  arm;  and^  to  his 
mmmeai^  hm  beHi^ld  tlie  beggut  rd  the  Htii'  Coquillij^re* 
rrmgu^  ihi^  man  who  lived  in  Uu*  Hue  Holy,  Justin'^ 
itt],  the  ermTtct  that  had  Am]  i\m  day  bcfoi^ 
m  etmiid^  not  a  word^  mrV  said  Bomigiurd*  An- 
tew  tiiat  vtiicts  though  to  any  other  it  would  suTOly 
med  ann^co^miable. 

Ban  via  very  well  dreiied;  he  wore  the  insignia  of 
1^  nfleei'  and  the  ^tar  of  the  I^^on  af  Honor* 
^tetutKd  out  liki*  a  hyeua,  "yau  warmnt  all  my  at- 
m  jour  life;  bj  aUjiiig  jotiTSelf  with  the  police.  You 
V  sir.  There  ia  no  balp  for  it  Are  you  in  love  witl^ 
tlf«?    Did  abt  onoe  1a¥t  you  ?    ^liat  right  bate  you 

;'«ace  and  smirch  her  reputation?" 
»dy  else  came  up.    Ferragus  rose  to  go. 
on  know  this  man?"  asked  M.  de  Maulineonr,  seiz- 
agna  by  the  collar. 

'eiragus  slipped  briskly  out  of  his  grasp,  caught  M. 
incour  by  the  hair^  and  shook  him  playfully  several 

ere  absolutely  nothing  bnt  a  dose  of  lead  that  will 

a  to  your  senses  ?"  he  replied. 
not  personally  acquainted  with  him/'  said  de  Mar- 
had  witnessed  this  scene^  ^^ut  I  know  that  this  gen- 

§  M.  de  Funcal,  a  very  rich  Portuguese." 
Fnncal  had  vanished.    The  Baron  went  oflf  in  pnr- 

coold  not  overtake  him,  but  he  reached  the  peristyle 

o  see  a  splendid  equipage  and  the  sneer  on  Ferragus' 

ore  he  was  whirled  away  out  of  sight. 

pity^s  sake,  tell  me  where  M.  de  Funcal  lives,"  said 

,  betaking  himself  to  de  Marsay,  who  happened  to 

quaintance. 

not  know,  but  somebody  here  no  doubt  can  tell  you." 

wer  to  a  qnestion  put  to  the  Prefect,  Auguste  learned 


IM  Ibi  Cm^  4e  ftmafm  mtimm  m  it  tbe  Portu 
«^Ui^.  41  ilMC  iiMrtff,  «Ufe  he  fuciea  that  he 
iliH  M  iii#w  ^it-m^  lupn  a  lu^  bair,  he  saw 
flotff,  HI  Hfl  Mif<  ffplf^ndor  «f  tliil  btttutr,  &^h,  graceful,  mhl 
MlfiN'Inil^  iwUnul  wiiJi  Uie  su^itf  0I  wumaiihood,  which  dr»| 
ttUii  Ut  lu'f  lit  (h««  firit  For  btm  this  creatare  was  mfenuL;] 
^illf^Hti^  fi^lt  liiitUliiK  for  hvr  now  but  hate—hate  that  o^w-j 
rt4iiiv4t  III  OMUHU^HMii  tirrrible  ft^ancrs.  He  watched  for  aiiop*| 
liAllMUHji  %%t  f)*^liiii«  to  her  alone. 
^'14i^^^M«>/'  Iw  NiUt  ^ihfee  timee  already  jour  brafoes  hml 


^W^  ^  y^  MiUU  ^r?"  dhe  answeied^  reddening,  ''I  I 
ImWi/I4|  HlMt  intwHll  tMAlKMffii  that  f^vefial  bad  accidents  had  be- 1 
£Wui4  i4«iii  bill  hlii#  Cflm  I  hare  had  anything  to  do  wilk] 

^^^MiM  ivu  kiii#«  lk«l  llii  aiatt  in  the  Rne  Soly  has  hii^  j 

'■Mm*'' 
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■dy  insolent,  to  clianningy  so  graoeful,  so  true  amid  false- 
Dod,  to  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  value  of  insincerity  as  a 
Huu  of  aToiding  the  rude  shockd  which  put  happiness  in 
cril,  that  falsehood  is  as  indispensable  to  them  as  cotton 
root  for  their  jewelry.  Insincerity  furnishes  forth  the  staple 
C  their  talk,  and  truth  is  only  brought  out  occasionally. 
thej  qwak  truth,  as  they  are  virtuous,  from  caprice  or  specu* 
sticRL  The  methods  vary  with  the  individual  character. 
lone  women  laugh  and  lie,  others  weep,  or  grow  grave,  or  put 
ihHDsehes  in  a  passion. 

They  begin  life  with  a  feigned  indifference  to  the  homage 
■kich  gratifies  them  most ;  they  often  end  by  insincerity  with 
Ifciiisilits^  Who  has  not  admired  their  seeming  loftiness 
vhoi  they  are  trembling  the  while  for  the  mysterious  treas- 
IR  of  love?  Who  has  not  studied  the  ease,  the  ready  wit, 
tte  SMOtal  disengagement  with  which  they  confront  the 
fRstest  embarrassments  of  life?  Everything  is  quite  natural ; 
deceit  flows  out  as  snowflakes  fall  from  the  8ky. 

And  yet  what  skill  women  have  to  dist^over  the  truth  in  an- 
cther!  How  subtly  they  can  ui?o  the  hanlt?st  logic,  in  answer 
to  the  passionately  uttered  question  that  never  fails  to  yield 
«p  lome  heart  secret  belonging  to  their  intrrlocutor,  if  a 
ou  is  so  guileless  as  to  begin  with  questioning  a  woman. 
If  <  man  begins  to  question  a  woman,  he  delivers  himself 
JUoher  hand.  Will  she  not  find  out  anything  that  he  means 
to  hide,  while  she  talks  and  says  nothing?  And  yet  then*  arc 
MB  that  have  the  audacity  to  enter  upon  a  contest  of  wits 
•ith  t  Parisienne — a  woman  who  can  put  lirrsrlf  out  of  reach 
rft  thrust  with  "You  are  very  in<iuisitiv(»I" — '*What  doi's  it 
Bstter  to  you?*' — "Oh!  you  are  jealous  I"— "And  how  if  I 
io  not  choose  to  answer  you  ?"  A  Parisienne,  in  short,  has 
thaadred  and  thirty-seven  thous;ind  ways  of  saying  No,  while 
WTsriations  on  the  word  Yes  surpass  computation.  Surely 
4Qe  of  the  finest  diplomatic,  pliilosophic,  logographic,  and 
■orti  performances  whieh  remain  to  Ix*  mad«»  would  1m»  a 
tmtiae  on  Xo  and  Yes.  But  who  save  an  androgynous  Inking 
md  sooomplish  the  diabolical  feat?    For  which  reason  it 
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will  ne^er  be  attempted.  Yet  of  all  unpublished  work?, 
there  one  better  known  or  more  constantly  in  use  among  i 
men? 


Ilave  you  ever  studied  the  conduct,  the  pose^,  the  du 
voUura  of  a  lie?    Look  at  it  now.    Mme*  Jules  was  eittiog] 
the  right-hand  comer  of  her  earriagej  and  her  husband  to  1 
left.     She  had  eon t rived  to  repress  her  emotion  as  she 
the  ballroom^  and  by  this  time  her  face  was  quite  comp 
Her  husband  had  said  nothing  to  her  then ;  he  eaid 
now,    Jules  was  staring  out  of  the  window  at  the  dark 
of  the  silent  houses  as  they  drove  past;  but  suddenly,  jn 
as  they  turned  the  comer  of  a  street,  he  seemed  to  come  1 
some  determination,  he  looked  intently  at  his  wife.     Sfc 
seemed  to  feel  cold  in  spite  of  the  fur-lined  pelij^se  in  whid 
she  was  wrapped ;  she  looked  pensive,  he  thought,  and  perha 
she  really  was  pensive.     Of  all  subtly  communicable  mo 
gravity  and  reflection  are  the  most  contagious. 
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How  many  strange  scones  take  place  in  the  ele<rant 
bnu^rhaniii  which  pass  through  the  k*tret*ts  lM.»twiH»n  niidni;:ht 
a:.]  .ine  o*cI(»ck  in  the  morning  after  a  ball!  The  carriage:? 
u'!-.*!t^l  to.  In*  it  un<ler8t<H><l.  are  lilted  with  transjmreiit  panes 
it  ::i«^^.  and  iantcnis  that  not  merely  liglit  up  tlie  brougliani 
H-*lf.  but  the  whole  stri»ct  as  well  <»n  either  side;  they  In^long 
!•>  law  -•anctiomnl  love,  and  the  law  gives  a  man  the  right  to 
fu.K  and  fall  out  with  his  wife,  and  kiss  and  make  it  up 
ifcain.  in  a  brougham  or  anywhere  else.  So  njarried  couples 
art  at  liberty  to  quarrel  without  fear  of  being  si'cn  l)y  passers- 
Iv.  And  how  many  pocrets  are  reveal (»d  to  foot-passengers 
in  the  dark  «treet^,  to  the  young  bachelors  who  drove  to  the 
ball  and.  for  tome  reason  or  other,  are  walking  home  after- 
wan]!:!  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  Jules  and  Clemence 
k-Aneil  back  in  their  corners;  usually  Desmarets  ])ressed  close 
t>  hiii  wife's  side. 

""I I  is  Xirry  cold,"  said  Mme.  Jules.  But  her  husband  heard 
r  "i.  :  j;  \w  was  intent  on  rea<ling  all  the  dark  signs  above 
:r..  -^i.p^. 

"r;.ni»-nrf/'  he  Iwgan  at  !a>l,  **forgive  me  fnr  this  tjUi'siion 
iru*.  I  am  ab*nit  to  ask?" 

H-  eanir  n«-arer,  put  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and  drew 

>r  t.warils  hinj. 

~<»b.  df-arl  here  it  comes  I"  thought  po<>r  (lemrni-i*. 

*"Wi*ll."  ?hi"  siiid  aloud,  anticipating  tlie  qu«>tion,  '\vt»u  wish 

••■.  ciow  what  M.  <li'  Maul iiM  our  was  .-aying  to  mr'f    1  will  trll 

"'■u.  Juh-r;  but,  I  am  afraid.    Ali.  (iodi  can  we  have  s<Mrels 

'.r  r.  *afh  oth«r?    A  nuMnrnt  ago  I  knew  liiat  ynu  were  <triiur- 

z.  r:j  U-iwern  the  conseiou>ness  that  W(»  love  each  other  and 

1  •■!.•.:*•  dn-atl :  but  that  eonscinu-ncss  that  wc  love  «»ach  other 

•   .•   !'»n'!*-d.  is  it   not?  and   ilo  not  your  ili-hts   -ecm   very 

•li.ii*   to  you?    Why  not  stay  in  the  light  that  you  l(>v«*? 

•^  ■ '   I  hiivttnld  you  cv«'rvthinL'.  \oii  will  wi.-h  \n  kn^w  more; 

''  :  if'»  r  .ill,  I  niyr-elf  ilo  rmt  knnw  what  i-  lurking  undi-r  that 

■  -  -Triiiijre  wiird>.     And  ihen.  perhaps,  there  winihl  be  a 

'.  ■•  .  •  !.-!!::l'  in  a  death.      I    wnulil   far  rallur  that    we  ho:!i 

i'\,\  ::i4it  uuplea^nt  moment  <»ut  of  our  minds.     Hut  in  any 
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case,  give  me  your  word  to  wait  till  this  extraordiriary  at 
venture  is  cleared  up  in  Bome  natural  way. 

"M,  de  MauilDcour  declared  that  tiose  \hree  accidents  d 
which  you  heard — the  block  of  stone  that  killed  hie  servant, 
the  carriage  accident,  and  the  duel  about  Mme.  de  S^rizy— 
were  all  brought  upon  him  by  a  plot  which  /  had  woTeu 
against  him.  And  he  threatened  to  explain  my  reason;g  tot 
wishing  to  murder  him  to  you, 

^'Can  you  make  anything  out  of  all  this  ?  It  wag  his  twos 
that  disturbed  me;  there  was  madness  in  it;  his  eyes 
haggard ;  he  was  so  excited  that  he  could  not  bring  out  lui 
words.  I  felt  sure  that  he  was  mad.  That  was  alL  Now,  I 
fihould  not  be  a  woman  if  I  did  not  know  that,  for  a  year  pa^, 
,M.  de  Maulincour  has  been,  as  they  tsay,  quite  wild  about  me. 
He  has  never  met  me  except  at  dances;  we  have  never  ex- 
changed any  words  but  ballroom  sniaU  talk.  Perhaps  hi 
wants  to  separate  us,  so  that  I  may  be  left  defenceless  and 
alone  some  day.    You  see  how  it  is  1    You  are  frowning  al- 
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f  canring  ont  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  uttermost;  ot 
oickening  sensibility  by  fulfilling  its  myriad  caprices;  of 
ncompassing  that  inner  life  with  a  splendor  that  exalts  it, 
Icgance  that  refines,  and  the  subtle  shades  of  expression  that 
ohaiice  the  charm  of  love. 

If  yon  particularly  detest  picnic  dinners  and  meals  badly 
rared ;  if  you  feel  a  certain  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  dazzling 
rfaite  damask,  silver  plate,  exquisite  porcelain,  and  richly 
aired  and  gilded  tables  lit  up  by  translucent  tapers;  if  you 
ATT  a  taste  for  miracles  of  the  most  refined  culinary  art  be- 
leath  liWer  covers  with  armorial  b(>arings; — then,  if  you 
■Te  a  mind  to  be  consistent,  you  must  come  down  from  the 
togfatB  of  your  garret,  and  you  must  leave  the  grisettes  in 
he  ftrect.  Garrets  and  grisettes,  like  umbrellas  and  hinged 
lofrs.  moat  be  left  to  people  who  take  tickets  at  the  doors  of 
cftanrants  to  pay  for  their  dinners;  and  you  must  think  of 
o»e  a#  something  rudimentary,  only  to  be  developed  in  all 
v-  i^harm  by  a  ;:ildi'<l  fin'sid**,  in  a  room  made  deaf  to  all 
cnzHi  fnmi  without  by  drawn  blinds  and  cIoscmI  shutters 
iT.d  thick  curtain  folds,  wliilo  thf  npal  li^ht  of  a  Parian  lamp 
!*]:*  over  H)ft  carjwts  from  I  In*  SavonntTJc  and  the  silken 
unnngfi  on  the  walls.  You  must  have  mirrors  to  reflect 
-*':h  other,  to  give  you  an  infiniit*  scrips  of  pictures  of  the 
r-'Tnan  in  whom  you  would  fain  find  many  women,  of  her 
0  whom  I»ve  gives  so  many  fnmis.  Thrre  should  Im»  long, 
"W  «ofa».  and  a  c<»ui-h  like  a  s<'(Tt*t  wlii<-li  you  piess  Ix'fore 
!  L*  revealed;  and  soft  furs  sprt-ad  fnr  bare  Uvi  on  the  floor 
f  the  dainty  rhamU'r,  and  wax  tapers  under  glass  shades, 
ir.-:  whitr  gauze  drap<'ri<*>,  so  that  y<»u  ran  see  to  read  at  any 
"  jr  rif  the  night:  and  flowers  without  loo  heavy-sweet  a 
•'♦r,:.  and  linen  flne  enou^rh  to  satisfy  Anne  of  Austria. 

Th:fc  delicious  H-bem<*  had  been  earrie<l  out  l)y  Mnie.  Jules, 
i'.jt  that  i-i  notliin>r;  any  woman  of  ta>te  mi^^'ht  do  as  mueh ; 

•:.'b  ne\erllieless,  tlure  i-  a  (■♦•rtain  tomb  of  |MTsonality 
-  iiK  arrang«'nM*nt  of  tbi*s<*  tbin;Lr<.  a  something  which  stamps 
'  ..•  Mrnani<*nt  or  that  iletail  wiili  a  cbaraeter  of  its  own.  The 
Eixuticai  cult  of  individuality  is  more  prevalent  than  ever  in 
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l||Mbi||M.  Wi/A  people  m  FraDce  are  beginmng  to  grow 
liMiuif^  eiclusive  in  their  taeteB  and  belongings  than 
t««tt  for  the  past  thirty  jears,  Mme.  Julcs  kneir 
pr^graiDnie  must  be  carried  out  coosbtently;  that 
^ifythiitjg  aibout  her  must  Ije  part  of  a  harmoDious  whole  of 
^jt;i»^  vhieh  made  a  fit  i^^tting  for  love* 

'^Fiftiet*!!  hundred  francs  and  my  Sophie,"  or  '*Love  in  a 
tVttage/'  ifl  the  sort  of  talk  to  expect  from  faraighed  erea- 
tittvti^  and  browTi  bread  does  very  well  at  first ;  but  if  the  pair 
ii«  n*ii)lj'  in  love,  their  palates  grow  nicer,  and  in  the  end 
they  eigh  for  the  riches  of  the  kitchen.  Love  hold^  toil  aad 
want  in  abhorrence,  and  would  rather  die  at  once  than  live 
a  miserable  life  of  hand  to  mouth. 

Most  women  after  a  ball  are  impatient  for  sleep.  Their 
rooms  are  strewn  with  limp  flowers,  scentless  bouquets,  anil 
ball  gou^ns.  Their  little  thick  shoes  are  left  under  an  arnH^ 
chair,  they  totter  across  the  floor  in  their  high4jeelcd  slipperit^ 
take  the  eonihs  out  of  their  liair,  and  shake  dofl*^l  their  tresses 
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Mtive  to  her  husband;  always  smart,  dainty,  and  dressed 

her  best  for  that  Other,  every  husband's  rival,  the  world 
•t  aknders  women  or  picks  them  to  pieces. 

Mme.  Jules  did  quite  otherwise.  Love,  like  all  other  be- 
fi.  has  its  own  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Inspired  by 
««•  coDftuitly  rewarded  by  happiness,  she  never  failed  in 
m  tcmpQlons  performance  of  little  duties  in  which  no  one 
m  grow  alack,  for  by  such  means  love  is  kept  unimpaired 
f  tine.  Are  not  these  pains,  these  tasks,  imposed  by  a  self- 
aspect  which  becomes  her  passing  well?  What  are  they 
m  iweei  flatteries,  a  way  of  reverencing  the  beloved  in  one's 
wa  penon? 

80  Mme.  Jules  had  closed  the  door  of  her  dressing-room 
a  bar  husband ;  there  she  changed  her  ball  gown  and  came 
wtL  draied  for  the  night,  mysteriously  adorned  for  the  mys- 
arioM  featival  of  her  heart.  The  chamber  was  always  ex- 
inite  and  dainty ;  Jules,  when  he  entered  it,  found  a  woman 
oqaettifhly  wrapped  in  a  graceful  Ioor'  gown,  with  her  thick 
lair  twi«ted  simply  about  her  hvad.  She  had  nothing  to 
Ear  from  dishevelment ;  she  robbed  lx)ve*8  sight  and  touch 
>f  Boching.  This  woman  was  always  simpler  and  more  beau- 
Ufa!  for  him  than  for  the  world — a  woman  revived  by  her 
boilrt,  a  woman  whose  whole  art  oonsisti'd  in  l)eing  whiter 
tbiB  the  cambrics  that  she  won»,  froshrr  than  the  freshest 
wnt.  more  irresistible  than  the  wili«>st  courtesan.  In  a  word, 
fbr  WM*  always  loving,  and  therefore  always  iH'loved.  In 
tlu#  admirable  skill  in  Ir  mrticr  tie  frmmr — in  the  art  and 
csT<ierir  of  being  a  woman — lay  the  great  6ecTct  of  Jos<'phine*8 
unn  ff»r  Xajmleim.  of  (Vsonia's  inthiena*  over  (*aligula  in 
+v-r  timeff,  of  the  ascendency  of  Diane  Ho  Poitiers  over 
H«^ri  II.  And  if  this  s<rret  is  so  pot<»nt  in  the  hands  of 
»-.-«Mn  who  ha\e  counted  seven  or  eight  lustres,  what  a 
'•^pon  is  it  for  a  young  wife!  Tlie  prescribed  happiness  of 
i'Vlity  U>romes  rapture. 

Mn^  Jiih-s  had  b<«cn  piirtieularly  can*ful  of  her  toilet 
^»r  the  night.  .Vfter  that  conversjition  which  froze  the  bloo<l 
t  bcr  veina  with  terror,  and  still  caused  her  the  liveliest 
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ftiijiiik^v^  she  meant  to  be  exquisitely  ebanhmg^  atid  efae  ms 
ii*i<aiiimL  ^he  fnstened  her  cambric  tlres£>ing-gowii,  leavii^  it  J 
IcMMtt  a  I  the  throat  and  let  her  dark  hair  fall  Loosely  over  1 
a|)ilHLl|iMi,  Au  intoxicating  fragrance  clung  about  her  af 
tkm  tecalid  batlu  her  hare  feet  were  thrust  into  velvet 
IwtVL  Jiilcii  in  his  dreeisiiig-gown  wm  standing  meditatif 
^  lk»  flre«  with  hig  elhow  on  the  mantel 'picee,  and  one  fo 
W  ih»  fendtT*  Feeling  strong  on  her  vantage  ground,  i 
tfip|MH]  aero^H  to  him  and  laid  a  hand  o?er  his  eyes.  Thai 
d^  %hiirpered,  close  to  his  ear,  &o  closely  that  he  could  feel 
tpv  %  Arm  breath  on  him  and  the  tips  of  her  teeth,  ^^Wbat  aie 
you  thinking  about,  monsieur?*' 

With  quick  tact,  ehe  held  him  closely  to  her  and  put  her 
ttfiuA  »b(^ut  hini  to  snatch  him  away  from  his  gloomy  tboughtSp 
A  woman  who  loves  knows  well  how  to  use  her  power;  and 
|bt*  better  the  woman,  the  more  irresistible  is  her  coquetiy. 

^(>f  you/'  said  he, 

^'^Only  of  me?" 
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oat  a  hundred  words  of  the  deepest  tenderness. 
at  hii  wife's  feet,  kissed  her  knees,  her  hands.    The 
flowed  afredi  as  he  answered : 

dear,  I  am  very  wretched.  It  is  not  love  if 
year  mistress,  and  you  are  my  mistress.  I 
you,  Clteience,  even  while  I  doubt  you.  .  .  . 
Ike  tUaga  that  man  said  last  night  went  to  my  heart ;  and  in 
of  mt,  they  stay  there  to  trouble  me.  There  is  some 
QBdemeath  this.  Indeed,  I  blush  to  say  it,  but  your 
i  did  not  satisfy  me.  Common  sense  sheds  a  light 
it  whidi  love  bids  me  reject.  It  is  a  dreadful  struggle. 
eoold  I  lie  there  with  your  head  on  my  shoulder  and 
that  there  were  thoughts  in  your  mind  that  I  did  not 
r?— Oh,  I  beliere  you,  I  believe  you,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
1  sadly  and  seemed  about  to  speak.  ^^Say  not  a  word, 
me  with  nothing.  The  least  little  word  from  you 
WBold  break  my  heart.  And  besides,  could  you  say  a  single 
thing  that  I  have  not  said  to  myself  for  the  last  three  hours? 
!«*,  for  three  hours  I  lay,  watching  you  as  you  slept,  so 
ktutifnl  you  were,  your  forehead  looked  k)  quiet  and  pure. 
—Ah!  yea,  you  have  always  told  nic  all  your  thoughts*,  have 
jWBot?  I  am  alone  in  your  inmost  heart.  When  I  look  into 
the  depths  of  your  eyes,  I  read  all  that  lies  there.  Your  life 
ii  alwap  as  pure  as  those  clear  eyes.  Ah !  no,  there  is  no 
Mem  beneath  their  transparent  gaze." 
He  roae  and  kissed  her  eyelids. 

Tirt  me  confess  it  to  you,  Unloved ;  all  through  these  five 
Mn  one  thing  has  made  me  happier  day  by  day,  I  have 
hcB  glad  that  you  should  have  none  of  the  natural  affections 
viuch  always  encroach  a  little  upon  love.  You  had  neither 
fiHer  nor  father  nor  mother  nor  friend ;  I  was  neither  above 
*>r  below  any  other  in  thy  heart ;  I  was  there  alone.  Cle- 
Boiee.  say  over  again  for  me  all  the  intimate  sweet  words  that 
J'm  have  spoken  so  often;  do  not  scold  me;  comfort  me,  I 
tti  very  wretched.  I  have  a  hateful  suspicion  to  reproach 
£7*1  f  with,  while  you  have  nothing  burning  in  your  heart. 
Tdl  me,  my  darling,  may  1  stay  by  your  side?    How  should 
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two  that  il«  m  tfuly  one  rt^  their  h^ads  on  the  same  pillow, 
when  ane  is  «t  pma?  and  the  other  io  pflin  ?  ,  ,  ,  Wkt 
can  you  U*  thinking  of?"  he  cried  abruptly,  as  Cl6meiMf 
lookad  jneditativ^'  and  ooufu^,  and  could  not  keep  back  tlv 
teare* 

"I  am  tliinkinit  o(  my  mother,"  she  said  gravely,  **Yot 
could  iH>t  know,  Jules,  how  it  hurt  your  Clemence  to  recall 
her  mothrrV  la^^t  farewells,  while  your  Toice,  the  sweetest  of  all 
music,  was  i*>unding  in  her  ear^;  to  remember  the  solemii 
pn*a!^r^  o/  tW  chili  hand  of  a  dying  woman,  wliile  I  felt  youi 
care@«e$»  and  the  oTerpowering  sense  of  the  sweetness  of  jwu 
love/' 

Sh^  m<ade  htm  ri^,  and  held  him  tightly,  with  far  moit 
than  matins  j^tien^b,  in  her  arms;  she  kis&ed  his  bair^  ber 
tear^  fell  ottr  him. 

'*i>h!  I  could  be  hewed  into  pieces  for  joa!  Tell  me*  be- 
yond dcHibtt  that  I  make  you  happXt  ^^  f<^  yon  I  am  tht 
liiftii  «t  vtMU»»  that  I  am  a  thoaeand  wamtn  for  ytia.    ""  ' 
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VQfald  TOQ  dethrone  me  in  your  heart  ?  Between  a  lunatic  and 
your  wife,  you  believe  the  lunatic's  word?    Oh !  Jules " 

She  broke  off,  flung  back  the  hair  that  fell  over  her  fore- 
bead  and  throaty  and  in  heartrending  tones  she  added,  '^I 
faaTe  aaid  too  much.  A  word  should  be  enough.  If  there 
is  still  a  shadow  across  your  mind  and  your  forehead,  how- 
faint  it  may  be,  mind,  it  will  kill  me." 

She  shirered  in  spite  of  hert$olf,  and  her  face  grew  white. 

*Oh!  I  will  kill  that  man,"  said  Jules  to  himself,  as  he 
lit  np  his  wife  and  carried  her  to  the  bed.  ''Let  us  sleep 
e,  dear  angel,''  he  said  aloud ;  ''I  have  put  it  all  out 
if  my  mind,  I  give  yon  my  word." 

The  loring  words  were  repeated  more  lovingly,  and  Cl£- 
■flaoe  slept  Jules,  watching  his  sleeping  wife,  told  himself — 
^he  is  right.  When  love  is  so  pure,  a  suspicion  is  like  a 
Uigfat  Yes,  and  a  blight  on  so  innocent  a  soul,  so  delicate  a 
lower,  is  certain  death." 

If  between  two  human  creatures,  each  full  of  love  for  the 
other,  with  a  common  life  at  fViTv  nioinmt.  thoro  should  arise 
t  cloud,  the  cloud  wiTI  vanish  away,  but  not  without  leaving 
•ome  trace  of  its  passage  In^hind.  IVrhaps  their  \o\v  ^^n)w< 
deeper,  as  earth  is  fairer  after  the  rain ;  or  p<»rhaps  the  shock 
reverberates  like  dii^tant  thunder  in  a  blue  sky;  but,  at  any 
rite,  they  cannot  take  up  life  where  it  was  before,  love  must 
iBcrea.<€  or  diminish.  At  breakfast,  M.  and  Mrne.  Jules 
*howed  each  other  an  e.\a^;;erated  attention.  In  their  ;;Ianees 
thpre  wajE  an  almost  foreiHl  praiety  whieh  might  have  In^en  ex- 
pected of  people  eager  to  Ik?  deceived.  Jules  had  involuntary 
fvpicion^:  hi.«  wife,  a  definite  dread.  And  yet,  ft»eling  sure 
of  each  other,  they  had  slept.  Was  the  enibarras.-ment  due 
trt  rant  of  tniist  ?  to  the  rtn-olleetion  of  the  seene  in  the  night  ? 
Tr»T  themK'lves  could  n«)t  tell.  Hut  they  love<l  eaeh  other, 
ifl'i  a-on?  love<l  so  sincerely,  that  the  liitter-sweet  impression 
ff'Uld  not  fail  to  leave  its  traces;  and  each,  lK*sid<'s,  was  so 
laxiouiB  to  be  the  first  to  effacv  them,  to  Im'  the  first  to  return, 
that  they  could  not  but  reniemlH-r  the  ori;rinal  euusi*  of  a  first 
diioord.     For  those  who  love,  vexation  is  out  of  the  question, 
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^Vo,"  ihe  said ;  nhe  weather  is  too  bad." 

And,  indeed^  it  was  pouring  with  rain.  It  was  about  half- 
Hi  two  o'clock.  M.  Desmarets  went  on  the  market,  and  thence 
»  iht  Tmsoiy.  At  four  o'clock,  when  he  came  out,  he  con- 
II.  de  Maulincour,  who  was  waiting  for  him  with  the 
bred  of  hate  and  revenge. 

"I  have  some  important  information  to  give  you,  sir,"  he 
~ » taking  Desmarets  by  the  arm.  ^'Listen  to  me.  I  am  an 
an ;  I  do  not  wish  to  send  anonymous  letters 
would  trouble  your  peace  of  mind ;  I  prefer  to  speak  di- 
In  short,  you  may  believe  that  if  my  life  were  not  at 
.  I  should  never  interfere  between  husband  and  wife,  even 
if  I  hdiered  that  I  had  a  right  to  do  so." 

*If  joa  are  going  to  say  anything  that  concerns  M me.  Des- 
■aRta^"  answered  Jules,  **l  beg  you  to  be  silent,  sir.'' 

"If  I  keep  silence,  sir,  you  may  see  Mme.  Jules  in  the  dock 
Vmde  a  convict  before  very  long.    Now,  am  I  to  be  silent  ?" 

Jules'  handsome  face  gn»w  white,  but  RK»minfrly  he  was 
cahn  again  in  a  moment.  Ho  drew  Maulineour  under  one  of 
the  porches  of  the  temporary  building  tlien  frequented  by 
Hockbrukers,  and  spoke,  his  voice  unsteady  with  deep  enio- 
boo: 

''I  am  listening,  sir,  but  there  will  be  a  duel  to  the  death 
hccw««n  OS  if *' 

•^h!  I  am  quite  willing,"  exelaiined  M.  de  Maulineour. 
*I  have  the  greatest  resiKvt  for  you.  Do  you  sfwak  of  death, 
«r?  You  are  not  awart\  I  e.xiM'ci,  that  your  wife  probably 
frployed  somebody  to  poition  nie  on  Saturday  evening?  Yes, 
ar.  Hnce  the  day  before  yesterday,  some  extraordinary  change 
'Uf  ukpn  place  in  me.  All  the  hairs  of  my  head  distil  a  fever 
tad  mortal  languor  that  pierces  through  the  l)one ;  and  I  know 
perfectly  well  what  man  it  was  that  touched  my  head  at  the 
dince." 

M.  de  Maulineour  told  the  whole  story  of  his  Platonic  love 
fir  Mme.  Jules  and  the  details  of  the  adventure  with  which 
\h-^  Scvne  opens.  Anybody  would  have  listene<l  to  him  as 
•nentively  as  Desmarets,  but  Mme.  Jules'  husband  might  bo 
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expected  to  be  more  astonished  than  anybody  else  in  the  wotli 
And  here  his  character  showed  itself— he  was  more  surprieed] 
than  overwhehmed.    Thus  constituted  a  judge^  and  the  jnip] 
of  an  adored  wife,  in  liis  inmost  mind  he  assumed  a  judieiii 
directness  and  inflexibility  of  mind.     He  was  a  lover  still ;  lif  I 
thought  less  of  his  own  broken  life  than  of  the  woman;  he 
heardj  not  his  own  grief,  but  a  far-off  Toice  crying  to  htm* 
'*C14mence  could  not  He!    Why  should  she  be  false  to  yonT 

^T  felt  certain  that  in  M,  de  Funcal  I  recognized  this  Fe 
ragtis,  whom  the  police  believe  to  be  dead/*  concluded  M,  dil 
Muulincfjur,  '%  I  put  an  intelligent  man  on  his  track  al 
once.  As  I  went  home,  I  fortunately  chanced  to  call  to  mind 
a  Mme.  Meynardie,  mentioned  in  this  Ida's  letter,  Ida  banf 
apparently  my  persecutor's  mistress-  With  this  one  hit  of 
informationj  my  emissary  speedily  cleared  up  this  ghastl; 
adventure,  for  he  is  more  skilled  at  finding  out  the  truth  than 
the  police  themselyes." 

"I  am  unable  to  thank  you^  sir,  for  your  confidence/'  said 
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ferrd  nuiiy  bat  he  was  likewise  extremely  sensitive;  he  shrank 
from  ooulrontiJig  his  wife  with  u  lie.  And  yet  those  drops  of 
water  ahed,  as  it  were,  a  gleam  of  light  which  tortured  his 
knia.    Ha  went  downstairs  to  the  porter's  room. 

**Foiiqiiereau/'  he  said,  when  he  had  made  sure  that  they 
woe  alone,  '^hree  hundred  francs  per  annum  to  you  if  you 
tell  me  the  truth ;  if  you  deceive  me,  out  you  go ;  and  if  you 
aation  my  question  and  your  answer  to  any  one  else,  you 
will  gjct  nothing  at  all." 

He  stopped^  looked  steadily  at  the  man,  and  then  drawing 
him  to  the  light  of  the  window,  he  asked: 

'^Did  jonr  mistress  go  out  this  morning?" 

*Qladame  went  out  at  a  quarter  to  three,  and  I  think  I  saw 
ker  eome  in  again  half-an-hour  ago." 

**Ia  that  troe,  upon  your  honor?" 

•*Yea,  air." 

""You  shall  have  the  annual  sum  I  promised  you.  But  if 
roa  mention  it.  remember  wiiat  I  said;  for  if  you  do,  you  lose 
it  all."  • 

Jules  went  back  to  his  wife. 

-Clemence,"  he  wiid,  "I  want  to  put  my  house  accounts 
a  bit  straight,  fK)  do  not  be  vexed  if  I  ask  you  t^oinething.  I 
h»%e  let  you  have  forty  thou.siiid  francs  tliis  year,  have  I  not?" 

"Morp  than  that,"  »she  aIl^we^e(l.    **  Forty-seven." 

"Could  you  tell  me  e.\aetly  how  it  was  spent?" 

"Why,  yef.  First  of  all,  there  were  several  outstanding 
bill*  fn»ni  last  year " 

"I  i-hai!  find  out  nnthin>r  in  this  way,"  thought  Jules.  "I 
ruw  j:<»ii.-  ihf  wron;:  way  to  W(»rk." 

.Iu.«t  at  that  nioiiu'iit  the  man  brought  in  a  note.  Jules 
•  MeiJ  u  for  the  siike  of  apiM'aranei»s,  but  seeing  the  signature 
*;  the  f«>it.  he  read  it  eagerly : — 

•MiiNsiKlB, — To  wt  your  mind  and  our  minds  at  rest,  I 
ukr  ih«'  etep  of  Writing  t'»  y*»u.  although  I  have  not  the  privi- 
. V**  **f  U-ing  known  to  y«»u :  but  niy  jiosition,  my  age,  and  the 
f«ar  thiit  vfime  misfortune  may  befall,  compels  me  to  lK'se<H.h 
jour  forbearance  in  the  distressing  situation  in  which  our  af- 
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flieted  familj  ie  placed*  For  mme  days  past,  M,  Auguste  it 
MauUncour  has  shofl^ii  immi^akable  symptoins  of  mental  de- 
rangement; and  we  are  afraid  that  he  may  disturb  yoar  happi- 
ness with  the  wild  fancies  of  which  he  spoke  to  M.  le  Corn- 
man  deur  de  Pamiers  and  to  me,  in  the  first  fit  of  fever.  We 
desire  to  give  you  warning  of  a  malady  which  is  still  curable, 
no  doubt ;  and  as  it  might  have  very  serious  consequences  fc 
the  honor  of  the  family  and  my  grandson *s  future,  I  coum 
upon  your  discretion.  If  M,  le  Commandeur  or  I^  monsieur, 
had  been  able  to  make  the  journey  to  your  house,  we  should 
have  dispensed  with  a  written  communication;  but  you  will 
comply,  1  do  not  doubt,  with  the  request  of  a  mother  who  be- 
seeches  you  to  bum  this  letter, 
**Permit  me  to  add  that  I  am  with  the  highest  regard, 

''Babonne  de  MAnuMCOUST  nee  db  Rieoi." 


"What  tortures  !*'  exclaimed  Jules, 

^'What  can  be  passing  in  your  thoughts?*'  asked  his  wiie, 
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»I  Without  meaning  to  play  the  Bartholo  here, 
haa  betrayed  you.  Are  these  not  rain-dropa? 
joQ  mnat  hate  gone  out  and  caught  the  drops  of  rain 
•■  JOQ  looked  about  for  a  cab,  or  in  coming  in  or  out  of  the 
hamm  to  which  you  drore.  Still,  a  woman  can  go  out  e?en  if 
iha  has  told  her  husband  that  she  means  to  stay  indoors;  there 
ig  BO  harm  in  that.  There  are  so  many  reasons  for  changing 
aaa'a  mind.  A  whim,  a  woman  has  a  right  to  be  whimsical, 
ia  thai  not  ao?  Yon  are  not  bound  to  be  consistent  with 
yonnalfca.  Ptehaps  you  forgot  something;  something  to  be 
dane  for  annabody  else,  or  a  call,  or  a  charitable  errand  ?  But 
there  can  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  wife  from  telling  her  hus- 
band what  aha  haa  done.  How  should  one  ever  blush  on  a 
fricnd'a  hnaat?  And  it  ia  not  a  jealous  husband  who  speaks. 
By  CUmenoe;  it  ia  the  friend,  the  lo?er,  the  comrade.'' 

He  flnag  himself  pasdonately  at  her  feet. 

'"Spaak,  not  to  justify  yourself,  but  to  soothe  an  intolerable 
pain.  I  know  for  certain  that  you  left  the  houtH>.  Well,  what 
did  yon  do?    Where  did  you  go?" 

•Trea,  Jules,  I  left  the  house,"  she  said,  and  though  her 
Toioe  ahook  her  face  was  composed.  ''But  do  not  ask  me  any- 
thing more.  Wait  and  trust  me,  or  you  may  lay  up  lifelong 
regrets  for  yourself.  Jule^,  my  «7ules,  trust  is  lovers  great 
Tirtne.  I  confess  it,  I  am  too  much  troubled  to  answer  you 
at  this  moment ;  I  am  a  woman  unapt  at  lying,  and  I  love 
yoQ,  you  know  I  love  you." 

**With  all  that  shakes  a  man's  belief  and  rouses  his  jcal- 
oasT — for  I  am  not  the  first  in  your  heart,  Cleinence,  it  seems; 
1  am  not  your  wry  self? — well,  with  it  all,  I  would  still  rather 
trust  you,  CKmencc,  trust  your  voice  and  those  eyes  of  yours. 
if  you  are  deceiving  me,  you  would  deserve " 

^'Oh !  a  thousand  deaths,"  she  broke  in. 

"And  I  have  not  one  thought  hidden  from  you,  while " 

**Hush,"  she  cried,  ''our  happiness  depends  upon  silence  be- 
tween ua." 

"^Ah !  I  will  know  all !"  he  shouted,  with  a  burst  of  violent 
aager. 
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As  he  spoke  a  sound  reached  tbein^  a  shrill-tongiied  woman's 
?oioe  raised  to  a  scream  in  the  ante-chamber, 

*^l  will  come  iBj  I  tell  you !  Yes,  I  will  come  in,  I  want  to 
sec  her,  I  wiil  see  her!"  somebody  cried. 

Jules  and  Clemence  hurried  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
in  another  moment  the  door  was  flung  open*  A  young  woman 
iuddeEly  appeared  with  two  servants  behind  her. 

"This  woman  would  come  in,  sir,  in  spite  of  us.  We  told 
her  once  before  that  madame  was  not  at  home.  She  said  she 
knew  quite  well  that  madame  had  gone  out,  but  she  had  just 
seen  her  come  in.  She  threatens  to  stop  at  the  house  door 
until  she  had  spoken  to  madame." 

"You  can  go,"  said  M.  Desmarete,  addreseing  the  seryantB. 

"What  do  you  want,  mademoiselle  ?"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  visitor. 

The  ^'young  lady"  was  a  feminine  type  known  only  in 
Paris ;  a  type  as  much  a  product  of  the  city  as  the  mud  or  the 
curbstones  in  the  streets,  or  the  Seine  water  which  is  filtered 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  a  branding  laugh  upon  the  other;  she 
i«  t*ic>  fair  and  too  foul;  too  much  like  a  personification  of 
that  Paris  which  she  provides  with  toothless  old  portresses, 
va#henroinen,  street-sweepers,  and  beggars;  sometimes  too 
with  insolent  comtesses  and  admired  and  applauded  actress 
and  opera  singer.  Twice  in  former  times  she  even  gave  two 
qaeen.«.  in  all  but  name,  to  the  Monarchy.  Who  could  seize 
rach  a  Protean  woman-shape? 

She  is  a  very  woman,  less  than  a  woman,  and  more  than  a 
wnman.  The  painter  of  contemporary  life  can  only  give  a 
fev  details,  the  general  effect  of  so  vast  a  subject,  and  some 
idea  of  its  boundlessness. 

This  was  a  Paris  grisette — a  grisette,  however,  in  her  glory. 
She  was  the  grisette  that  drives  about  in  a  cab ;  a  happy,  hand- 
some, and  fresh  young  person,  but  still  a  grisette,  a  grisette 
vith  claws  and  scissors;  bold  as  a  Spaniard,  quarrelsome  as 
tn  English  prude  instituting  a  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
r.ffhtp,  oo<|uettiKh  as  a  gn^at  lady,  ami  inon*  outspoken;  equal 
t"  all  ficrai&ions,  a  typical  "lionoss,"  is:Juin»r  from  her  little 
apiartment. 

Many  and  many  a  time  had  she  dreamed  of  that  establish- 
m'ni  with  its  red  cotton  curtains  and  its  furniture  covered 
»ith  rireoht  velvet,  of  the  tea-tabK*  and  the  hand-painted 
rhina  t««-ser>ic'e  and  tlie  settee ;  the  small  square  of  velvet  pile 
rarjw't,  the  alabaster  tiniepieci*  and  vasi*s  under  p:lass  shades, 
:h-  yellow  iKMlmom.  the  soft  ei<lenlown  quilt, — f)f  all  the  joys 
•»f  a  ;rrisetteV  life,  in  >hort.  Xow  slir  had  a  servant,  a  super- 
annuatifl  member  of  her  own  profession,  a  veteran  grisette 
w.th  moustaches  and  ;:(»od-<'nndu(t  strip<'s.  Xow  she  went  to 
th-  theatn-s  and  had  as  many  sw(H*tmeats  as  she  liked;  she 
hati  -ilk  dre>«^s  and  finery  to  soil  and  dra;r?le,  and  all  the 
j.  w  «»f  lif»*  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  milliner's  assistant, 
•  if'pl  a  r-arria;;e  of  her  own,  a  rarria«:e  hein^r  to  the  milliner's 
i"  <>tant*s  dreams  what  tin*  mar>hars  haton  is  for  the  private 
*-'ld>r.  Ves.  all  thes<«  thin^'-  this  particular  *rris<'tte  f)ossessed 
:Ti  r»*turn  for  a  real  afTeetion,  or  perhaps  in  spite  of  a  real 
sffection  on  her  part ;  for  others  of  her  class  will  often  exact 
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m  the  dayj  a  sort  of  toll  carelessly  paid 
1^  iMiae  tti  mmG  old  in  airs  dutches. 
^^1^.  ptfvua  now  confronting  M.  and  Mme.  Julei 
^  mimdk  djeplajed  &o  much  white  stocking  that  thejr 
■^^  £111  JiiiEioet  invisible  black  boundary,  line  against 
,  ,,  Vhi&  kiad  of  footgear,  very  neatly  rendered  by 
im^^i  oMOiii:  drawings,  is  one  of  the  Parisian  grisette'e  pe- 
,  s^mi  i.iMif tus  of  dress ;  but  a  still  more  unmistakable  sign  for 
^^H^rvjmL  ^y^  is  the  precision  with  which  her  gown  is 
i^Uli^^^  io  her  figure,  which  is  very  clearly  outlined.  More- 
««|IM  tllo  V lector  was  ' 'turned  out'"  in  a  greon  drees^  to  use  tba 
Iit4;ciifvtique  expression  coined  by  the  French  soldier,  a  drees 
%ilh  4  chemisette,  which  revealed  a  tine  figure,  fully  displayed, 
b^c  bt^r  TernaiDC  shawl  would  have  slipped  down  to  the  floor  if 
^im  bad  not  held  the  two  loosely -knotted  ends  in  her  grasp. 
l$htt  had  a  delicate  fnce«  a  white  skin  and  color  in  her  cheeka, 
a^dirkling  gray  eyes,  a  very  prominent  rounded  forehead^  and 
tmrt^fuHy  waved  hair,  which  escaped  from  under  a  little  ban- 
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*^*ou  are  mistaken,  mademoiselle/'  said  Jules,  in  dull 
amaxtrment ;  *'my  wife  could  not  possibly " 

**(lh !  so  you  are  married,  are  you,  the  two  of  you  ?*'  said  the 
fiiaette,  evidently  rather  8u^p^ii^?d.  "Then  it's  far  worse,  sir, 
M  it  not,  vben  a  woman  lias  a  lawful  husband  of  her  own  to 
hare  anything  to  do  with  a  man  like  Henri " 

*^nt  what  Henri?**  said  Jules,  taking  Ida  aside  into  an- 
other room  lest  his  wife  should  overhear  anything  further. 

•^ell,  then,  M.  Ferragus." 

''Bat  he  is  dead,*'  protested  Jules. 

•"What  stuff!  I  went  to  Franconi's  yesterday  evening,  and 
he  brought  me  home  again,  as  he  ought  to  do.  Your  lady  too 
cui  giTe  yon  news  of  him.  DidnH  she  go  to  see  him  at  three 
o'clock?  That  she  did,  I  know,  for  I  was  waiting  for  her  in 
the  street ;  being  as  a  very  nice  man,  M.  Justin — perhaps  you 
knov  him?  a  little  old  fogy  that  wears  stays  and  has  seals  on 
his  watch-chain — it  was  he  that  told  me  that  I  had  a  Mme. 
Jules  for  my  rival.  That  name,  sir,  is  well  known  among 
fancy  names;  aj^king  your  pardon,  since  it's  your  own,  but 
Mme.  Jules  might  be  a  duchess  at  court,  Henri  is  so  rich  he 
can  afford  all  his  whims.  It  is  my  business  to  look  after  my 
own,  a8  I  have  a  right  to  do;  for  I  love  Henri,  I  do.  Hr  was 
my  first  fancy,  and  my  love  and  the  rest  of  my  life 
i*  at  stake.  I  am  afraid  of  nothing,  sir;  I  am  honest,  and 
I  never  told  a  lie  yet,  nor  took  a  thing  In^longing  to  anyl>ody 
vhatever.  If  I  had  an  empn-ss  for  my  rival  1  should  go  right 
ftraight  to  her,  and  if  she  took  my  husband  that  is  to  be  from 
ae,  1  feel  that  I  could  kill  her,  was  she  n(*ver  so  much  an  cm- 
prt*e,  for  one  fine  woman  is  as  g(M>d  as  another,  sir " 

**That  will  do,  that  will  do  I''  interrupted  .Jules.  **\Vhere 
:••  you  live?" 

"XuhiImt  14  Rue  de  la  (  orderie  <lu  Temple,  sir.  Ida  (Jru- 
M,  cor?«*t-maker  at  your  service,  sir;  for  we  make  a  g<K>d 
cany  corsets  for  gentlemen." 

"And  this  man  Ferragus,  as  vou  call  him,  where  does  he 
i:ve?'' 

-Why,  air"  (tightening  her  lips),  "in  the  first  place,  he  is 
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not  just  'a  man' — ^he  is  a  gentleman,  and  better  off  than  yon 
are,  maybe.  But  what  makes  you  ask  me  for  his  address,  when 
your  wife  knows  where  he  lives  ?  He  told  me  I  was  not  to  give 
it  to  anybody.  Am  I  bound  to  give  you  an  answer  ?  I  am  not 
in  the  police  court  nor  the  confessional,  the  Lord  be  thanked, 
and  I  am  not  beholden  to  any  one." 

"And  how  if  I  offer  you  twenty,  thirty,  forty  thousand 
francs  to  tell  me  his  address  ?" 

"Oh,  not  quite,  my  little  dear;  it's  no  go,"  said  she,  with  a 
gesture  learned  in  the  streets,  as  accompaniment  to  her  sin- 
gular answer.  "No  amount  of  money  would  get  that  out  of 
me.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  good-evening. — ^Which  way 
do  you  get  out  of  this?" 

Jules  allowed  her  to  go.  He  was  stricken  to  earth.  The 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  crumbling  away  under  him,  the  sky 
above  had  fallen  with  a  crash. 

*T)inner  is  ready,  sir,"  said  the  footman. 

For  fifteen  minutes  the  footman  and  Desmarets'  man- 
servant waited  in  the  dining-room,  but  no  one  appeared.    The 
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^'Bnt  he  goef  to  the  Bourse,  the  master  does. — ^This  is  the 
third  time  I  have  told  him  that  dinner  is  ready/'  he  added, 
After  a  panie;  '^ou  might  as  well  talk  to  a  statue." 

Jules  oame  in. 

''Where  is  your  mistress?"  asked  he. 

*^sdsme  has  gone  to  bed,  she  has  a  sick  headache,"  said 
the  maid,  assuming  an  important  air. 

^OQ  can  take  the  dinner  away,"  said  Jules,  with  much 
eool  self-possession.  ''I  shall  keep  madame  company."  And 
he  went  to  his  wife.  She  was  cr}'ing,  and  stifling  her  sobs 
with  her  handkerchief. 

''Why  do  you  cry?"  said  Jules,  using  the  formal  voiis. 
'HToa  have  no  Tiolenee,  no  reproaches  to  expect  from  me. 
Why  should  I  avenge  myself?  If  you  have  not  been  faithful 
to  my  love,  it  is  because  you  were  not  worthy  of  it " 

-•Not  worthy!" 

The  words  repeated  amid  her  sobs,  and  the  tone  in  which 
ther  were  spoken,  would  have  softened  any  man  but  Jules. 

**To  kill  you,  a  man  niurt  low  u\on\  prHiaps,  than  I,"  he 
fKumed :  ''but  I  have  not  the  heart  to  do  it,  I  would  sooner 
make  away  with  mvtielf  and  leave  you  to  your — your  happi- 
Dtsf — and  to— whom ?" 

He  broke  off. 

''Make  away  with  yourself!*'  cried  Clemenee.  She  flung 
herself  at  Jules*  feet  and  clung  about  them;  but  he  tried  to 
ihake  her  off,  and  dragged  her  to  the  biMl. 

**Leave  me  alone,"  said  he. 

•*Xo,  no,  Jules!  If  you  love  me  no  longer,  I  shall  die.  Do 
Tou  wish  to  know  all?" 

••Ye«i."  He  took  her,  held  her  forcibly  in  his  grasp,  sat 
'iown  on  the  bedside,  and  heltl  her  iM'twtvn  his  knees;  then 
hf  gazed  dry-<?yed  at  the  fair  face,  now  n»<l  as  fin»,  and  seamed 
with  tear-stains.    "Now,  tell  me/'  he  wiid  for  the  second  time. 

Cl«mence  began  to  sob  afresh. 

"I  cannot.  It  is  a  secret  nf  life  and  death.  If  I  told  you, 
I    .     .     .     No,  I  cannof.    Rave  pity,  Jules!" 

""You  are  deceiving  me  still,"  he  said,  but  he  replaced  the 
formal  voum  by  tu. 
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*'Ah!"  she  cried,  at  this  sign  of  relenting,  '^es,  3vlt&^ 
you  may  believe  that  I  am  deceiving  you,  now  yon  shall  kooF 
ererything  very  soon." 

''But  this  Ferragus,  this  convict  that  you  go  to  see,  tiiis 
man  enriched  by  crime,  if  he  is  not  your  lover,  if  you  are  not 
his " 

*"0h,  Jules!" 

^'Well,  is  he  your  unknown  benefactor,  the  man  to  whom 
we  owe  our  success,  as  people  have  said  before  thiai^' 

**Whosaid  so?" 

'^A  man  whom  1  killed  in  a  daeL" 

"Oh,  God !  one  man  dead  already.'' 

"If  he  is  not  your  protector,  if  he  does  not  give  you  mosey, 
and  you  take  money  to  htm,  is  he  your  brother?*^ 

'T^ell/'  she  said,  "and  if  lie  weieP' 

H.  Besmarets  folded  his  anna, 

''Why  shoidd  this  have  been  kept  from  my  knowledge?" 
returned  he.  "Did  you  both  deceive  me — you  and  your 
mother?    And  do  people  go  to  see  their  brothers  every  da^ 
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L    Dajlii^t  wit  at  hand,  and  still  Climenoe  lay  awake. 

thoQ^ils  w«re  bnqr  with  the  munnur  of  conTenatioiiy 
;fa  laitod  for  fleYeral  houny  between  the  brotherB,  but  no 
le  word  readied  her  through  the  thickness  of  the  walls  to 

a  doe  to  the  meaning  of  the  prolonged  conference.  M . 
nareta,  the  notary,  went  at  length;  and  then,  in  the  still- 

of  the  night,  with  that  strange  stimulation  of  the  senses 

cornea  with  passion,  Gl^mence  could  hear  the  squeaking 

pen  and  the  nnconsdons  movements  made  by  some  one 
ly  writing.  Those  who  are  aocnstomed  to  sit  up  through 
night,  and  ha?e  noticed  the  effect  of  deep  silence  on  the 
\  of  aooostiGS,  know  that  a  faint  sound  at  intervals  is  easily 
id,  when  a  continuous  and  even  murmur  is  scarcely  die- 
viahaUe 

Hmenee  roee,  anxious  and  trembling.  She  forgot  her 
litMm,  forgot  that  she  was  damp  with  perspiration,  and, 
footed  and  without  a  dressing-gown^  went  across  and 
led  the  door.    Luckily  it  turned  noiselessly  on  its  hinges. 

saw  her  husband,  pen  in  hand,  sitting  fast  asleep  in  his 

•chair.    The  candles  were  burning  low  in  the  sockets.    She 

t  forward,  and  on  an  envelope  that  lay  sealed  already, 

saw  the  words,  "My  Will." 

be  knelt  down,  as  if  at  a  graveside,  and  kissed  her  hus- 

l*s  hand.    He  woke  at  once. 

Fules,  dear,  even  criminals  condemned  to  death  are  given 

w  days'  respite,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  eyes  shin- 

wiih  love  and  fever.    ^Tour  innocent  wife  asks  for  two 

f— only  two  days.    Leave  mc  free  for  two  days,  and 

.    After  that  I  shall  die  happy ;  at  any  rate,  you  will  be 

v.- 

i*ou  shall  have  the  delay,  Clcmence." 

nd  while  she  kissed  her  husband's  hands  in  a  pathetic 

touring  of  her  heart,  Jules,  fascinated  by  that  cry  of  inno- 

e.  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead, 

rly  afhamed  that  he  should  still  submit  to  the  power  of 

noble  beauty. 
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Next  mormBgj  after  a  few  hours  of  Bleep,  Jules  went  to 
his  wife's  room,  mechanicaUy  obedieut  to  his  custom  of  BeT«r 
leaving  home  without  first  seeing  her.  Cl^menee  was  asleep, 
A  ray  of  light  from  a  chink  in  the  highest  window  fell  on  thfl 
face  of  a  woman  worn  out  with  grief.  Sorrow  had  left  traoa 
on  her  brow  already,  and  faded  the  fre&h  red  of  her  lips.  A 
lover's  eyes  could  not  mistake  the  significance  of  the  dark 
marbled  streaks  and  the  pallor  of  illnesB,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  even  color  in  her  cheeks  and  the  white  velvet  of  her 
skin,  the  transparent  gnrface  over  which  all  the  feelings  that 
stirred  that  fair  soul  so  uncoosciouslj  flitted. 

"She  is  not  well/'  thought  Jules.  *Toor  Cl^mence,  may 
God  protect  us  !■ ' 

He  kissed  her  very  gently  on  the  forehead;  she  awoke, 
looked  into  her  husband's  face,  and  understood.  She  could 
not  speak,  but  she  took  his  band^  and  her  eyes  grew  ©oft  with 
tears. 

**I  am  innocent/'  she  said,  finishing  her  dream. 
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Ifadame,  as  I  meant  to  call  on  M.  de  M aulincour  this  very 
dij,  and  to  retnm  the  note  to  you,  I  thought  I  need  not  de- 
atroj  it  in  spite  of  the  request  at  the  end.    Here  it  is.'' 

The  dowager  rang  for  her  double-strength  spectacles,  and 
giaaccd  down  the  sheet  with  every  sign  of  the  greatest  aston- 
ishment 

^The  handwriting  is  so  exactly  like  mine,  monsieur,  that 
if  we  were  not  speaking  of  a  quite  recent  event,  I  should  be 
deceived  by  it  myself.  My  grandson  certainly  is  ill,  monsieur, 
hot  his  mind  has  not  been  affected  the  least  bit  in  the  world. 
We  are  puppets  in  the  hands  of  wicked  people;  still,  I  cannot 
the  object  of  this  piece  of  impertinence.  .  .  .  Yon 
e  my  grandson,  monsieur,  and  you  will  admit  that  he 
ii  perfectly  sane.'' 

She  rang  the  bell  again  to  ask  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
Baron  to  receive  a  visit  from  H.  Desmarets.  The  footman 
l»«^£ht  an  answer  in  the  afTirmativc.  Jules  went  up  to 
.\iijrufte  de  Maulincour's  room,  and  found  that  young  ofllker 
ifit^l  in  an  armchair  by  the  fireside.  He  was  too  weak  to 
rife,  and  greeted  his  visitor  with  a  melancholy  inclination  of 
the  head.    The  Vidamc  de  Pnnuers  was  ket^ping  him  company. 

-II.  le  Baron,*'  began  Jules,  **I  have  somi*thinp  to  say  of  so 
pr.vate  a  nature  that  I  should  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone." 

"Monsieur,''  said  Augustc,  "M.  le  Comniandcur  knows  all 
iSiUi  this  affair;  you  need  not  fear  to  speak  before  him." 

"M.  le  Baron,  you  have  disturbed  and  almost  dcRtrovcd  my 
zuppiness;  and  you  had  no  right  to  do  so.  Until  wc  know 
whirh  of  US  must  ask,  or  give  siitisfaotion  to  the  other,  you  are 
•■  :ind  to  give  mo  your  assistance  in  the  dark  ways  to  which 
y -n  have  suddenly  brought  me.  So  I  have  come  to  inquire  the 
:  r»-^nt  addn'ss  of  this  mysterious  U'ing  who  exercist^s  such  an 
r.iTirky  influence  on  our  lives,  and  se<'ms  to  have  some  super- 
r^tural  power  at  his  orders.  I  received  this  letter  yesterday, 
yj><  a-  I  eanie  in  after  hearing  your  account  of  yourself." 

Jule*  hande<)  the  forged  K^tt^T. 

"This  Ferragus  or  Bourignard  or  M.  de  Funeal  is  a  fiend 
incarnate !"  shouted  Maulincour.  'Un  what  hideous  labyrinth 
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cicrm,  had  grown  crooked ;  and  now  there  was  notliing  for  it 
but  to  um  craft  and  lies.  And  Cl^menee,  toOj  was  usmg  lies 
am]  rraft  with  him.  It  was  a  sickening  moment.  Lost  in 
dt'jjlbs  of  bitter  thought,  he  stood  forgetful  of  himself  and 
itUjLii>nU*ss  (*n  tiie  doorstep*  Sometimes  he  gave  way  to  de- 
spair which  counseled  flight ;  he  would  leave  France  and  carr)' 
with  him  his  love  and  all  the  illusions  of  improved  guilt;  and 
then  «tg«tin,  never  doubting  but  that  Clemence's  letter  was 
addrei^sed  to  Ferragiis,  he  east  about  for  ways  of  intercepting 
the  reply  pent  hy  that  mysterious  being.  Again^  examining 
into  thig  singular  success  since  his  marriage,  he  asked  himself 
whi^ther  tliat  slander  which  he  had  avenged  was  not  after  all 
a  truth.  At  lengthy  returning  to  Ferragus'  answer^  he  rea- 
8oui^  with  himftelf  on  this  wiae: — 

''But  will  this  Ferragus,  so  profoundly  astute  as  be  i%  so 
conse^^uent  in  the  least  things  that  he  does;  this  man  who  sees. 
and  fore^^'s«  and  calculates,  and  even  guesses  our  tho^gli^ 
will  he  eend  an  answer?   Is  he  not  sure  to  employ  some  meon^ 
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out  whether  madame  is  alone,  at  any  rate  I  shall  not  be  galled 
like  a  fooL'' 

Hia  oflBce  windows  looked  into  the  street.  As  he  stood  with 
hia  face  pressed  against  the  panes,  jealousy  inspired  him  with 
a  final  stratagem*  He  determined  to  send  his  head-clerk  to 
the  Bourse  in  his  carriage;  the  clerk  should  take  a  letter  to 
a  friend  of  his,  another  stockbroker,  to  whom  he  would  explain 
hia  imsineas  transactions — he  would  beg  his  friend  to  take  his 
place.  His  most  difiieult  business  he  put  off  till  the  morrow, 
regatdlesa  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  and  all  the  funds  of 
Europe.  Fair  prerogative  of  love !  Love  eclipses  all  things 
else.  The  rest  of  the  world  fades  away  before  it ;  and  altar, 
throne,  and  government  securities  are  as  though  they  were 
not.  At  half-past  three  o'clock,  just  when  the  Bourse  is  all 
agog  with  rates  and  premiums,  rises  and  falls,  current  ac- 
oounta,  and  the  rest  of  it,  Jules  looked  up  and  saw  Fouque- 
reau  with  a  beaming  countenance. 

"An  old  woman  has  just  been  here,  sir;  she  is  as  sharp  as 
they  make  them.  Oh!  she  is  an  artful  one,  I  can  tell  you. 
She  asked  for  you  and  seemed  put  out  to  find  you  were  not  at 
home;  then  she  gave  me  this  letter  here  for  madame." 

Jules  broke  the  seal  with  feverish  anp^uish,  but  he  dropped 
exhausted  into  his  chair.  The  letter  was  a  string  of  meaning- 
le«8  words,  and  quite  unintelligible  without  a  key.  It  was 
written  in  cipher. 

*^'ou  can  go,  Fouquereau." 

The  man  went. 

"This  mystery  is  deeper  than  the  unplumbed  sea.  Oh,  this 
is  love  beyond  a  doubt.  Ix)ve,  and  love  only,  could  be  as  sa- 
frarious,  as  ingenious  as  the  writer  of  this  letter.  Oh,  God ! 
I  will  kill  Clemence." 

Kven  at  that  moment  a  bright  idea  burst  upon  his  brain, 
and  struck  him  so  forcibly,  that  is  seemed  almost  like  the 
bn-aking  out  of  light.  In  the  old  days  of  poverty  and  hard 
work  U'fore  his  marriage,  Jules  had  made  a  real  friend.  The 
exoefwive  delicacy  with  which  Jules  spare<l  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  a  poor  and  shy  comrade,  the  respect  that  he  paid  his 
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friend,  the  tactful  ingemiity  with  which  he  made  that  frieDd 
accept  a  share  of  his  good  fortune  without  a  blush^— all  these 
things  had  increased  their  friendship  since  those  days.  In 
spite  of  Deamarets^  prosperity^  Jac<^uet  was  faithful  to  liim. 
Jacquet,  an  houes^t  man,  and  a  toiler  of  austere  life,  had 
slowly  made  his  way  in  that  Departoaent  which  of  all  others 
employs  most  rascality  and  most  honesty.  He  was  in  the 
Foreign  Office  j  the  most  delicate  part  of  its  archives  was  in 
his  charge.  He  was  a  kind  of  departmental  glow-worm,  shed- 
ding light  during  his  working  hours  on  secret  correspondencej 
deciphering  and  classifying  despatches.  Bather  above  the 
rank  and  rile  of  the  middle  classes,  he  held  the  highest  (sub- 
altern) posts  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  lived  unrecognized; 
rejoicing  in  an  obscurity  which  put  him  beyond  reverses  of 
fortune^  and  content  to  pay  hie  debt  to  his  fatherland  in  small 
coin.  A  born  asaistant- registrar^  he  enjoyed  the  respect  that 
was  due  to  him,  in  nowepaper  language.    And,  as  an  unknown 
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^  wmt  yoQ  to  find  out  a  secret  for  me,  Jaoqnet;  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.'' 

''It  ii  not  about  politics?" 

^oa  are  not  the  man  I  should  come  to  if  I  wanted  to  know 
anything  of  that  kind/'  said  Jules.  ''No,  it  is  a  private  af- 
fa^,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  keep  it  as  secret  as  possible." 

'HIJlAnde  Joeeph  Jaoquet,  professional  mute.  Why,  don't 
you  know  me?"  laughed  he.    ''My  line  of  business  is  discre- 


Jnlet  put  the  letter  before  him. 

This  is  addressed  to  my  wife;  I  must  have  it  read  to  me,** 
he  Mid. 

'The  devil  I  the  devil !  a  bad  business,"  said  Jacquet,  scru- 
tiniaing  the  document  as  a  money-lender  examines  a  nego- 
tiable bill.    "Aha!  a  stencil  cipher.    Wait." 

He  left  Jules  alone  in  the  office,  but  came  back  pretty 


•Tomfoolery,  my  friend.  It  is  written  with  an  old  stencil 
•cipher  which  the  Portuguet^e  ambassador  used  in  M.  de 
Choiseul's  time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  Stay,  look 
here." 

Jaoquet  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper  with  holes  out  in  it  at 
regular  intervals;  it  looked  rather  like  the  lace  paper  which 
confectioners  put  over  their  sugar-plums.  When  this  was  set 
over  the  sheet  below,  Jules  could  easily  make  sense  of  the 
words  left  uncovered. 

"Mt  dear  Clekencb, — Do  not  trouble  yourself  any  more ; 
no  one  shall  trouble  our  happiness  again,  and  your  husband 
will  put  his  suspicions  aside.  I  cannot  go  to  see  you.  How- 
ever ill  you  may  be,  you  must  gather  up  your  courage  to  eomo 
to  me ;  summon  up  your  strength,  love  will  give  it  you.  I  have 
b«-n  through  a  most  cruel  operation  for  your  sake,  and  I  can- 
not stir  out  of  bed.  Moxas  were  applied  yestenlay  evening  to 
the  nape  of  the  nock  and  across  the  shoulders;  it  was  noces- 
Mry  to  cauterize  pretty  dot»ply.  Do  you  understand?  But 
I  thought  of  youy  and  found  the  pain  not  intolerable.    I  have 
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left  the  sheltering  roof  of  the  embassy  to  baffle  Maiilincour^ 
who  shall  not  persecute  us  much  longer;  aJid  here  I  am  safe 
from  all  search  at  number  12  Rue  des  Enfants-Rouges,  with 
an  old  woman,  one  Mnie.  Btienne  Gmget,  mother  of  that  Ida, 
who  shall  shortly  pay  dear  for  her  silly  prank.  Come  to-mor- 
row  at  nine  o'clock.  My  room  can  only  be  reached  by  an  inner 
staircase.  Ask  for  M,  Camuset.  Good-bye  till  to-mor- 
row,   A  kiss  on  thy  forehead,  my  darling/' 

Jacquet  gazed  at  Jules  with  a  kind  of  shocked  expression 
with  a  very  real  sympathy  in  it,  and  brought  out  his  favor- 
ite invocations,  *The  devil  I  the  devil !"  in  two  distinct  intone 
tions, 

"It  seems  clear  to  you,  doesn't  it?*'  said  Jules.  "Well,  and 
yet,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart  a  voice  pleads  for  my  wife, 
and  that  voice  rises  above  all  the  pangs  of  Jealousy,  I  shall 
endure  the  moist  horrid  torture  untU  to-morrow ;  but  at  last, 
to-morrow  between  nine  and  ten,  I  shall  know  all.     I  ahall 
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balf,ptii  fire- -* 

I  am  not  in^  amply  giw  it  to  the  porter,  and  tell  turn 

I  it  up  to  mudaitie." 

pm  want  Dii^  to-morrow  ?*' 

f  iooD  rcaebed  the  Place*  di^  La  Botonde  da  Tetnfl^ 
led  Ills  ei]irl0l^  and  walked  down  to  the  Hue  dea  Qi- 
taoigiip  to  takt  a  look  nt  Mma  fitii^niie  Gniget*g  abode« 
jnterjr  on  which  no  uiaoy  liveei  hung  wa$t  to  be  cleared 
m,  Iten^i  WB«  there,  uiid  Fi!rragoi»  hdd  all  the  ends 
tkroadi  in  tim  obacure  buiinese. — Wat  not  th^  ainnec^ 
ItlNM  Hnk.^.  Jultis,  her  basbaiid,  und  tliiM  man  the 
n  kn^  of  a  tra^dy  ftainad  ef  en  noir  irith  blood  ?  Nor 
ihA  eword  bo  wanting  to  cnt  aiundcr  the  tightcit  of 
Ida. 

hooae  belonged  to  the  dass  commonly  known  as  eaba- 
-an  expressive  name  given  by  working  people  in  Paris 
chwork  buildings,  as  they  may  be  called.  Several 
,  originally  separate,  have  sometimes  been  run  into 
t»rding  to  the  fancy  of  the  various  proprietors  who 
ively  enlarged  them ;  or  they  were  begun  and  lelt  im- 
1  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  resumed  and  completed. 
.7  dwellings  are  they  that  have  passed,  like  sundry  n&- 
mder  the  rule  of  several  dynasties  of  capricious  rulers, 
rious  stories  and  windows  do  not  belong  to  each  other, 
•ow  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  painter's  words; 
etail,  even  the  decoration  outside,  clashes  with  the  rest 
building.  The  cabajoutis  is  to  Parisian  street  architec- 
lat  the  caphamaiim,  or  lumber-room,  is  to  the  house — a 
•  rubbish-heap  where  the  most  unlikely  things  are  shot 
ogether  pell-mell. 

le.  fitienne?"  Jules  asked  of  the  portress, 
functionary  was  installed  in  the  great  centre  door- 
a  sort  of  hencoop,  a  little  wooden  house  on  wheels, 
like  the  cabins  which  the  police  authorities  put  up  at 
abstand. 
y*  said  the  portress,  laying  down  the  stocking  which 
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she  was  knitting.  The  living  aecessoriee  which  contribute 
to  the  general  effect  of  any  portion  of  tbe  great  monster  Paria, 
fit  in,  ns  a  rule^  remarkably  well  with  the  eliaraeter  of  their 
eurroundings.  The  porter,  concierge,  Swiss,  or  whatever  ycm  ' 
may  choose  to  call  this  indispensable  muscle  in  the  monsters 
economy,  is  always  in  keeping  with  the  quarter  of  which  he  is 
an  integral  part ;  very  often  he  ie  the  Quarter  incarnate.  The 
concierge  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  an  idle  being  em- 
broidered at  every  seam,  specnlates  in  stoeke  and  shares;  in 
the  CbausB^e  d*  Ant  in,  the  porter  is  a  comfortable  personage; 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bonrse,  he  re-ads  the  newspaper; 
in  the  Faubourg  MontmartrCj  he  carries  on  gome  industry  or 
other.  In  low  neighborhoods  the  portress  is  a  worn-out 
prostitute;  in  the  Marais  she  keeps  herself  respectable^  she 
is  apt  to  be  peevish,  she  has  her  "way,<5/* 

At  sight  of  Jules,  the  portress  of  the  Rue  des  Enfants- 
Eougee  stirred  up  the  dying  embers  of  block  fuel  in  her  foot- 
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^ere  it  is,''  said  Jules  to  himself. 

He  tugged  at  an  old  blackened  bell-pall,  with  a  fawn's 
foot  attached,  and  heard  the  smothered  tinkle  of  a  little 
cracked  bell,  and  the  yapping  of  an  asthmatic  little  dog. 
He  conld  tell  by  the  sound  that  the  bell  made  inside  that  the 
room  was  so  lumbered  up  with  things  that  there  was  no  room 
for  an  echo — a  diaracteristic  trait  of  workmen's  lodgings 
and  little  households  generally,  where  there  is  neither  space 
nor  air.  Jules  looked  about  involuntarily  for  the  gilliflowers, 
and  found  them  at  last  on  the  window-sill,  between  two 
pestiferous  sinks.  Here  were  flowers,  a  garden  two  feet  long 
and  six  inches  wide,  and  a  sprouting  grain  of  wheat — all 
life  condensed  into  that  narrow  space,  and  not  one  of  life's 
miseries  lacking!  A  ray  of  sunlight  shone  down,  as  if  in 
pity  on  the  sickly  blossoms  and  the  superb  green  column  of 
wheat-stalk,  bringing  out  the  indescribable  color  peculiar  to 
Paris  slums;  dust,  grease,  and  inconceivable  filth  incrusted 
and  corroded  the  rubbed,  discolored,  damp  walls,  the  worm- 
eaten  balusters,  the  gaping  window-sashes,  the  doors  that 
*»nce  had  be«'n  painted  ro<l.  In  another  moment  he  heard  an 
old  woman's  cough  and  the  sound  of  heavy  feet  dragging  pain- 
fully along  in  list  slippers.  This  must  be  Ida  Gruget's 
mother.  She  opened  the  door,  came  out  upon^  the  landing, 
rallied  her  face  to  his,  and  said : 

**Ah!  it's  M.  Boccjuillon!  Why,  no  it  isn't.  My  word! 
how  like  you  are  to  M.  Bocquillon !  You  are  a  brother  of  his 
perhaps?    What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?    Just  step  inside." 

Jules  followed  her  into  the  first  room,  and  caught  a  general 
impression  of  bird-cages,  pots  and  j)ans,  stoves,  furniture, 
little  earthenware  dishes  full  of  broken  meat,  or  milk  for  the 
dog  and  the  cats;  a  wooden  clock-case,  blankets,  Eiscn's  en- 
frravings,  and  a  heap  of  old  ironmongery  piled  up  with  the 
mo«t  curiously  grotesque  effect.  It  was  a  genuine  Parisian 
capkarnaum;  nothing  was  lacking,  not  even  a  few  odd  num- 
bers of  the  Constituiionnel, 

"Just  come  in  here  and  warm  yourself,'*  said  the  Widow 
Gruget,  but  prudence  prevailed.    Jules  was  afraid  that  Fer^ 
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ragus  might  overbeaTj  and  wondered  irhether  the  hargain 
which  he  proposed  to  make  had  not  better  be  concluded  in 
the  outer  room ;  just  then,  however,  a  hen  came  eackling  down 
a  staircase  and  cut  sliort  his  inward  conference.  He  made  up 
his  mind  aod  followed  Ida's  mother  into  the  next  roonij  where 
a  fire  was  burning,  A  wheezy  little  pug-dog,  a  dumb  specta- 
tor^  followed  them,  and  scrambled  up  on  an  old  stool.  Mme. 
Qruget'a  request  to  come  in  and  get  warm  was  prompted  by 
the  very  coxcombry  of  poverty  on  the  brink  of  destitution. 
Her  stoek-pot  eompletely  hid  a  couple  of  smouldering  sticks 
which  ostentatiously  shunned  each  other  A  skimmer  lay  oo 
the  floor,  with  the  handle  among  the  ashes.  On  the  wooden 
ledge  above  the  fireplace,  amid  a  litter  of  wools,  cottonreels, 
and  odds  and  ends,  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  trimmmgs, 
stood  a  little  waxen  crucifix  under  a  shade  made  of  pieces  of 
glass  joined  together  with  strips  of  bluish  paper.  Jules  looked 
round  at  the  furniture  with  a  curiosity  in  which  self-intereet 
was  blendedj  and  in  spite  of  himself  he  showed  his  secret  satis- 
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and  charred  foot-warmer,  and  then  at  the  table  covered  with 
crockery,  silks,  and  patterns  of  work  in  worsted  and  cotton, 
with  the  neck  of  a  wine-bottle  rising  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  litter,  and  said  within  himself,  'This  woman  has  some 
passion,  some  failing  that  she  keeps  quiet;  she  is  in  my 
power/* — Aloud  he  said  with  a  significant  gesture,  '^I  have 
come  to  order  some  galoon  of  you,  madame ;"  then  lowered  his 
Toiee  to  add,  *1  know  that  you  have  a  lodger  here,  a  man 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  Camuset." 

The  old  woman  looked  up  at  once,  but  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  sarprise  in  her  countenance. 

*nL«ok  here,  can  he  overhear  us?  There  is  a  fortune  in- 
volved for  you,  mind  you/' 

^€fa  can  speak,  sir,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of;  there 
is  nobody  here.  There  is  somebody  upstairs,  but  it  is  quite 
impoeiible  that  he  should  hear  you/' 

''Ah!  canning  old  thing!  She  can  give  you  a  Norman's 
answer,'*  thought  Jules.  *^e  may  come  to  terms. — You 
neied  not  trouble  yourself  to  tell  a  lie,  madame.  To  begin 
with,  bear  in  mind  that  I  mean  no  harm  whatever  to  you, 
nor  to  your  invalid  lodgt»r  with  his  blii^ters,  nor  to  your  daugh- 
ter Ida  the  sta^-maker,  FcTrafrus'  sweetheart.  You  see,  I 
know  all  about  it.  Never  mind,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  police,  and  I  want  nothing  that  is  likely  to  hurt  your 
conscience. 

**A  young  lady  will  come  here  to-morrow  between  nine  and 
Xen  to  have  some  talk  with  your  daughter's  gwwtheart.  I 
want  to  bo  somewhere  near,  so  that  I  can  hear  and  see  every- 
thing without  bi»in^  heard  or  seen.  You  must  arrange  this 
i^T  me,  and  I  will  give  you  two  thousand  francs  down,  and  an 
annuity  of  si\  humiriHl  francs.  My  notary*  shall  draw  up  the 
liHT^ment  this  evening  in  your  presence,  and  I  will  give  the 
mAn#»y  into  his  hands  to  pay  over  to  you  to-morrow  after  this 
mt-^tinjr  at  which  I  wish  to  Ik»  pn'sent,  when  I  shall  have 
prnr»f  of  your  pMxl  faith.*' 

••It  will  not  do  any  harm  to  my  daughter,  will  it,  my 
dear  gentleman  ?"  she  returned,  on  the  watch  like  a  suspicious 
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**None  whatever  J  mftdame.  But,  at  the  same  time,  your 
daughter  is  behaving  very  badly  to  you,  it  seeme  to  me.  When 
a  man  as  rich  and  powerful  as  Ferragus  is  fond  of  her,  it 
ought  to  be  eaBy  to  make  you  more  comfortable  than  you  ap- 
pear to  bG." 

"Ahj  my  dear  gentleman,  not  so  much  as  a  miserable  ticket 
for  the  Ambigu  or  the  Gaiety,  where  she  can  go  whenever  she 
Hkes.  It  is  shameful.  And  I  that  sold  my  silver  spoons^  and 
am  eating  now  off  German  eilver  in  ray  old  age,  all  to  ap- 
prentice that  girl,  and  give  her  a  business  where  she  could 
coin  gold  if  Ehe  chose.  For  as  to  that,  she  takes  after  he? 
mother;  she  is  as  neat-fingered  as  a  fairy,  it  must  be  said  in 
justice  to  her.  At  any  rate,  she  might  as  well  hand  over  her 
old  silk  dresses  to  me,  so  fond  as  I  am  of  wearing  silk;  but 
nOj  sir.  She  goes  to  the  Cadran  bhu,  to  dine  at  fifty  franco 
a  head,  and  rolls  in  her  carriage  like  a  princess,  and  doesn't 
care  a  rap  for  her  mother.  God  Almighty!  we  bring  these 
scatter-brained  girls  into  the  world,  and  it  is  not  the  best 
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diildien  tint  forget  all  about  you  before  they  have  so  much 
as  shut  the  door.** 

She  drew  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket,  and  a  lot- 
tery ticket  fell  out,  but  she  picked  it  up  in  a  moment. 

"Quien!  that  is  the  rate-collector's  receipt." 

Jules  suddenly  guessed  the  reason  of  the  prudent  parsi- 
mooy  of  which  the  mother  complained,  and  felt  the  more  sure 
that  the  Widow  Gruget  would  agree  to  his  proposal. 

•^ery  well,  madame/'  he  said,  "in  that  case  you  will  ac- 
cept my  offer.** 

"Two  thousand  francs  down,  did  you  say,  sir?  and  six  hun- 
dred frmes  a  year?" 

^I  have  changed  my  mind,  madame.  I  will  promise  you 
only  three  hundred  francs  of  annuity.  The  arrangement 
snita  me  better.  But  I  will  pay  you  five  thousand  francs 
doiwiL    Yon  would  rather  have  it  so,  would  you  not?** 

"Lord,  yes,  sir.** 

^TTou  will  be  more  comfortable,  you  can  go  to  the  Ambigu 
Comique,  or  Franconi's,  or  anywhere  else,  and  go  comfort- 
ably in  a  cab." 

**0h,  I  do  not  care  about  Franconi's  at  all,  being  as  you 
don*t  hear  talk  of  it.  And  if  I  agrc'c  to  take  the  money,  sir, 
it  is  because  it  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  my  child.  .\nd  1  shall 
not  be  living  on  her.  Poor  little  thing,  after  all,  I  don't 
grudge  her  such  pleasure  as  she  gets.  Young  things  must 
have  amusement,  sir.  And  so,  if  you  will  assure  me  that  I 
fhall  be  doing  nobody  any  harm " 

"Nobody,"  repeated  Jules.  "But  see  now,  how  are  you 
going  to  set  about  it  ?" 

**Oh,  well,  sir,  if  M.  Ferragus  has  just  a  little  drink  of 
poppy  water  to-night,  he  will  sleep  sound,  the  dear  man! 
.\nd  much  he  stands  in  need  of  ^U^ep,  in  such  pain  as  he  is, 
for  he  suffers  so  that  it  makes  you  sorry  to  see  it.  And  by 
the  by,  just  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  notion  it  is  for  a  healthy 
man  to  have  his  back  burned  to  cure  the  neuralgia  that  does 
not  trouble  him  once  in  two  years? — But  to  go  back  to  our 
business,  air.    My  neighbor  that  lives  just  above  has  left  her 
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^f  ntfek  me;  her  room  ib  next  door  to  M.  FerragiiB'  bed- 
^•^ttk  She  haj?  gone  to  the  country  for  ten  days.  So  if  you 
m\v  ^  hok  madid  to-night  in  the  partition  wall,  you  can  look 
n  iu^i  hear  at  jour  ease.  There  is  a  locksmith ,  a  great  friend 
n  rjime,  a  ^ery  nice  man,  that  talks  like  an  angel;  he  iriil 
m  that  for  me*  and  nobody  any  the  wiser." 

^*Her«  are  a  hundred  francs  for  him.  You  must  come  this 
-r^mii$  to  M.  Desmarets";  he  is  a  notary;  here  is  his  addree§. 
Tf^  paper  will  be  ready  at  nine  o'clock,  but — mum !" 
^'Si^ht ;  mura,  as  you  say.  Good-day,  sir." 
^f$ixi^  went  home  again,  almost  soothed  by  the  certainty 
^  knowing  everything  to-morrow.  He  found  the  letter, 
««dM  lawlessly  again,  in  the  porter's  room, 

**liow  are  you  ?''  he  asked  his  wife,  in  spite  of  the  coolness 
IM^^^ii  them,  so  difficult  is  it  to  break  from  the  old  habits 
^f  affivtioiu 

"'KathtT  botter,  Jules/^  she  answered  in  winning  tones; 
'*viU  vou  dine  here  with  me?" 
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ilmott  well  igaiiL  There  is  a  truce.  Jules,  oome  doeer, 
let  me  kifls  yon.^ 

Jules  could  not  forego  the  joy  of  Climence's  kiss,  and  yet 
it  was  not  without  something  like  remorse  in  his  heart  He 
teh  small  before  this  woman,  in  whose  innocence  he  was  al- 
ways tempted  to  believe.  There  was  a  sort  of  sorrowful 
fbdness  about  Cl&nence.  A  chastened  hope  shone  through 
the  troubled  expression  of  her  face.  They  seemed  both  alike 
mhappy  that  the  deceit  must  be  kept  up;  another  kiss,  and 
Jiey  must  tell  each  other  all;  they  could  endure  their  pain 
10  longer. 

'^o-morrow  erening,  Climence?" 

*Vo,  monsieur,  to-morrow  at  noon  you  shall  know  every- 
Uiig^  and  you  will  kneel  before  your  wife.  Ah  I  no,  you 
iMll  not  humble  yourself.  No,  all  is  forgiven  you. — No,  you 
baro  done  no  wrong.  Listen.  Yesterday  you  shattered  me 
rery  ruthlessly,  but  life  perhaps  might  not  have  been  com- 
plete if  I  had  not  known  that  anguish ;  it  is  a  dark  shadow  to 
tiring  out  the  brightness  of  days  like  heaven." 

**You  are  bewitching  me,"  Jules  exclaimed,  "and  you  would 
five  me  remorse." 

^'Poor  love,  fate  overrules  us,  and  I  cannot  help  my  destiny. 
I  am  going  out  to-morrow." 

"When?" 

"At  half-past  nine." 

"Cl^mence,  you  must  be  very  careful.  You  must  consult 
Dr.  Desplein  and  old  Haudry." 

"I  shall  consult  my  own  heart  and  courage  only." 

""I  will  leave  you  free.  I  shall  not  come  to  see  you  till 
aoon." 

"Will  you  not  stay  with  me  a  little  while  to-night?  I  am 
Dot  ill  now " 

Jule8  finished  his  work  and  came  back  to  sit  with  her. 
He  could  not  keep  away.  Love  was  stronger  in  him  than  all 
hm  griefs. 

Next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  Jules  slipped  out  of  the 
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Femgoi.  Tho0e  two  unlucky  letters  that  cost  us  so  dear 
haTe  been  destroyed^  so  I  shall  be  somebody,  socially  speak- 
ing; a  man  among  men  again,  and  I  am  quite  as  good  as  the 
sailor  whom  the  fishes  have  eaten.  Ood  knows  whether  it  is 
for  my  own  sake  that  I  have  taken  a  count's  title/' 

*Tdor  OratienI  you  are  the  best  head  among  us,  onr  be- 
loved brother,  the  Benjamin  of  the  band.    You  know  that/' 

''Oood-bye;  take  good  care  of  my  Maulincour.^' 

'HTon  can  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  score/' 

''Hey,  Marquis!''  cried  the  convict. 

•What?" 

^da  if  capable  of  anything  after  the  scene  yesterday  even- 
ing. If  she  flings  herself  into  the  river,  I  certainly  shall  not 
flak  her  out;  she  will  the  better  keep  the  secret  of  my  name, 
the  only  aeeret  she  knows;  but  look  after  her,  for,  after  all, 
slia  ia  a  kind  creature." 

''Very  weU." 

The  stranger  went.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  Jules  heard 
the  unmistakable  rustle  of  silk,  and  almost  knew  the  sound 
of  his  wife's  footsteps,  not  without  a  fevered  shiver. 

•*Well,  father,  poor  father,  how  are  you?  How  brave  you 
are!"    It  was  Cl^mcnoe  who  spoke. 

"Come  here,  child,"  said  Ferra^us,  holding  out  his  hand. 

And  C16mencc  bent  her  forehead  for  his  kiss. 

•T>t  us  see  you,  what  is  it,  poor  little  girl?  What  new 
troubka? " 

•*Troobles,  father?  It  is  killing  nie,  killing  the  daughter 
who  loves  you  so.  As  I  wrote  to  tell  you  yesterday,  you  abso- 
lutely must  use  that  fertile  brain  of  yours  to  find  some  way 
of  seeing  poor  Jules  this  verj*  day.  If  you  only  knew  how 
^ood  he  has  been  to  me  in  spite  of  suspicions  that  seemed  so 
well  founded !  Love  is  my  life,  father.  Do  you  wish  to  sec 
me  die?  Oh!  I  have  been  through  so  much  as  it  is,  and  my 
hfe  is  in  danger,  I  feel  it.** 

**To  lose  you,  my  child  I  to  lose  you  for  a  miserable 
Parisian's  curiosity!  I  would  set  Paris  on  fire.  Ah!  you 
know  what  a  lover  is,  but  what  a  father  is  you  do  not  know." 
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"You  frighten  me,  father,  when  you  look  like  that.  Do 
not  put  two  such  different  sentiments  in  the  balance.  I  had 
my  husband  before  I  knew  that  my  father  was  living " 

**lf  your  husband  was  the  firet  to  Bet  a  kiss  upon  your  fore^ 
headj  I  wae  the  first  to  let  tears  fall  there/*  gaid  Ferragns, 
**Bea6sure  yourself,  Clemence,  open  your  heart  to  me.  1  lore 
you  well  enough  to  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
happy ;  although  your  father  is  ahnost  nothing  in  your  heart, 
while  you  fill  his." 

"Ah,  God !  6uch  words  make  me  too  happy.  You  make  me 
love  you  more  than  ever,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  rob* 
hing  Jules.  But  just  think  that  he  is  in  despair,  mj  good 
fatht*r.    What  shall  I  tell  him  in  two  hours'  time?'' 

"Childj  do  you  think  that  I  waited  for  your  letter  to  save 
you  from  this  threatened  unhappiness?  What  came  to  those 
who  took  it  into  their  heads  to  meddle  with  your  happy 
life,  or  to  come  between  us?  Why,  have  you  never  rec- 
ognized a  second  providence  watching  over  you?    And  you 
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fearlessly  in  both  your  bearts,  and  say  to  the  world,  This  is 
my  child !' — ^in  short,  I  had  TiBions  of  being  a  father  at  my 


""Oh!  father,  father r 

''After  many  efforts,  after  searching  the  world  over,  my 
friends  hare  found  me  a  man's  shape  to  fill,"  continued  Fer- 
ra^ras.  ''In  a  few  day's  time  I  shall  be  M.  de  Funcal,  a  Portn- 
|rue«e  count.  There,  dear  child,  there  are  few  men  of  my  age 
that  would  have  patience  to  learn  Portuguese  and  English, 
with  which  that  confounded  naval  ofScer  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted." 

''My  dear  father!" 

"Every  contingency  is  provided  for.  In  a  few  days  His 
Majesty,  John  VI.,  King  of  Portugal,  will  be  my  accomplice. 
So  yoQ  only  need  a  little  patience  when  your  father  had  much. 
But  for  me  it  was  quite  natural.  What  would  I  not  do  to 
reward  your  devotion  during  these  three  years?  To  come  so 
dutifully  to  eee  your  old  father,  risking  your  happiness  as 
jou  did." 

'•Father!"  Clemenoe  took  Ferragus'  hands  and  kissed  them. 

••Come!  a  little  more  courage,  Clemence;  let  us  keep  the 
fiital  Eecret  to  the  end.  Jules  is  not  an  ordinary  man ;  and 
jet.  do  we  know  whether  with  his  lofty  character  and  great 
\**sc  he  will  not  feel  something  like  disrespect  for  the  daughter 
of " 

**Ah!  you  have  read  your  child's  soul,"  cried  Clemence; 
-I  have  no  fear  hut  that,"  she  added,  in  a  heartrending  tone. 
"The  thought  freezes  my  blood.  But  remember,  father,  I 
have  pn)niiK»d  him  the  truth  in  two  hours." 

-Well,  my  child,  tell  him  to  p)  to  the  Portuguese  Embassy 
to  feo  the  Comte  de  Funcal,  your  father;  I  will  be  there." 

•*.\nd  how  al)out  M.  de  Maulincour,  who  talked  about  Fer- 
ratrus?    Ah,  dear!  to  tell  lie  upon  lie,  what  torture,  father!" 

-To  whom  an»  you  8p4»akin^'?  Yet  a  few  days,  and  no  man 
.■iliv«-  can  give  me  the  lie.     And  Ix'sides,  M.  de  Maulincour  is 

in    no   ertndition   to   reniemlMT  anything  by   this   time 

There,  there,  silly  child,  dry  your  tears,  and  bear  in  mind 
that *" 
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A  dreadful  cry  rang  through  the  next  room,  where  Jules 
Desmarets  was  hiding. 

'"My  girl^  my  poor  girl!"  The  wail  eauie  through  the 
loophole  above  the  cupboard;  Ferragus  and  Mine,  Jules  were 
terror-stricken  by  it. 

"Go  and  see  what  it  is,  C14mence-" 

Cl^menee  fled  down  the  narrow  staircase,  found  the  door 
of  Mme,  Gruget*s  room  E-tanding  wide  open,  and  heard  her 
voice  ring  out  overhead.  The  sound  of  sobbing  attracted 
her  to  the  fatal  roonij  and  these  words  reached  her  ears  aa  she 
entered ; 

'"It  is  you^  sir,  with  your  notions^  that  have  been  the  death 
of  her  r 

"Hosh,  wretched  woman !"  exclaimed  Jules,  trying  to  atop 
her  cries  with  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

'TMurder  \  Help !"  cried  the  Widow  Gruget.  At  that  mo- 
ment Cl^mence  came  in,  saw  her  husband ,  shrieked  aloud. 
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a  detl,  the  poor  dear.  But  I  ehall  have  as  much  courage  to 
drown  mjielf  aa  he  had  to  have  himself  burned.  There  are 
aome  ooraeta  ready ;  see  that  they  are  sent  home.  And  pray 
God  for  yonr  daughter.  Ida.'' 

^ake  the  letter  to  M.  de  Funcal,  in  the  next  room.  He 
is  the  only  man  that  can  save  my  daughter,  if  it  is  not  too 
late."  And  Jules  vanished,  flying  like  a  criminal  when  the 
deed  ia  done.  His  legs  shook  under  him.  His  swelling  heart 
waa  sending  a  hotter  and  fuller  tide  through  his  veins,  with  a 
mightier  pulse  than  he  had  ever  known  before.  The  most 
conflicting  thoughta  filled  his  mind,  and  yet  one  idea  pre- 
vailed above  them  alL  He  had  been  disloyal  to  the  one  whom 
he  loved  beat  in  the  world ;  he  could  not  compound  with  his 
conscience,  ita  voice  grew  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
wrong  that  he  had  done,  till  the  clamor  filled  him,  as  paa- 
■ion  had  filled  his  inmost  being  during  the  bitterest  hours 
of  the  suspense  which  had  shaken  him  but  a  sliort  while  ago. 
He  dared  not  go  home,  and  spent  most  of  the  day  in  wander- 
ing about  Paris.  Upright  as  he  was, he  shrank  from  confront- 
ing the  blameless  brows  of  the  wife  he  had  not  rightly  valued. 
The  sin  is  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  conscience ;  and 
an  act  which  for  some  is  scarcely  a  mistake  will  weigh  like 
a  crime  upon  a  few  white  souls.  Is  there  not,  indeed,  a  divine 
significance  in  that  word  white?  and  does  not  the  slightest 
spot  on  maiden  garments  degrade  them  at  once  to  the  level 
of  the  beggar's  rags?  Between  the  two  there  is  but  the  dif- 
ference between  misfortune  and  error.  Repentance  is  not 
proportioned  to  the  sin;  God  makes  no  distinctions;  it  is 
as  hard  to  wipe  out  one  stain  as  to  wash  away  the  sins  of 
a  lifetime. 

These  thoughts  lay  heavily  on  Jules'  soul.  Justice  is 
not  more  inexorable  than  passion,  nor  more  ruthless  in  its  rea- 
foning :  for  passion  has  a  conscience  of  its  own,  infallible  as 
instinct.  He  went  home  again  in  despair,  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  the  wrong  he  had  done;  but,  in  spite  of  him- 
ael(,  joy  in  his  wife's  innocence  was  visible  in  his  pale  face. 
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He  went  to  her  Tootn  with  a  fast- throbbing  heart,  and  found 
her  lying  in  bed.  She  was  in  a  high  fever*  He  sat  down 
by  the  bedside,  took  her  hand,  and  kiesed  it  and  covered  it 
with  team 

"Dear  angel,  they  are  tears  of  repentance/'  he  said,  whea 
they  were  alone. 

'*WImt  is  tlierc  to  repent  of?"  she  asked, 

SI  10  bent  her  head  down  on  the  pillow  as  ehe  spoke,  and 
shut  her  eyes,  and  lay  quite  still,  fearing,  with  a  mother's, 
an  angel's  delicncy,  to  betray  her  pain  and  alarm  her  hus- 
band.  The  whole  woman  was  summed  up  in  those  words- 
There  was  a  long  silence,  Jules,  fancying  that  Cl^mence 
was  asleep,  stole  out  to  ask  Josdphine  about  her  mistress* 

'^Madame  came  in  half  dead,  sir.  We  sent  for  M.  Hau- 
dry," 

'^Has  he  been  ?    What  did  he  say  ?'' 

"Nothing,  sir.     He  did  not  seem  satisfied^  he  said  that 
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jet  a  while  longer^  that  I  may  expiate  my  rins  by  long 
adoration.  .  .  .  Heroic  as  a  daughter;  what  word  could 
describe  her  as  a  wifeP' 

Clteience  opened  her  eyes;  they  were  full  of  tears. 

^ou  hurt  me/'  she  said  in  a  weak  Toice. 

It  was  growing  late.  Dr.  Haudry  came  and  asked  Jules 
to  leave  the  room  while  he  saw  his  patient ;  and  when  he  came 
out  afterwards  there  was  no  need  to  ask  any  questions — a 
gesture  told  all. 

^Send  for  any  of  my  colleagues  in  whom  you  have  most 
confidence/'  said  the  doctor;  ^'I  may  be  mistaken.'' 

'^ut,  doctor,  tell  me  the  truth.  I  am  not  a  child,  I  can 
hear  it;  and  besides,  I  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  wishing 
to  know  it,  there  are  accounts  to  settle ** 

'^me.  Jules  is  death  stricken/'  said  the  doctor.  There 
is  something  on  her  mind  which  complicates  the  physical  ill- 
ness; the  situation  was  dangerous  as  it  was,  and  repeated 

imprudence  has  made  it  worse Getting  out  of  bed  in  the 

nipht  with  bare  feet;  going  out  on  foot  yesterday,  and  in  the 
carriage  to-day,  when  I  forbade  it,  she  has  done  her  best  to 
kill  herself.  Still  my  verdict  is  not  final;  there  is  youth, 
and  astonishing  nervous  strength — it  might  be  worth  while 
to  risk  all  to  save  all  by  some  violent  reagent ;  but  I  could  not 
take  it  upon  myself  to  prescribe  the  treatment,  I  should  not 
even  advice  it.     I  should  oppose  it  in  consultation." 

Jules  went  back  to  the  room  again.  For  eleven  days  he 
stayed  night  and  day  by  his  wife's  bedside,  sleeping  only  in 
the  daytime,  with  his  head  on  the  bedfoot.  Never  did  any 
man  carry  the  ambition  of  devotion  so  far  as  Jules  Desma- 
rets.  In  a  jealous  anxiety  to  do  everything  himself,  he  would 
not  allow  any  one  else  to  perform  the  least  service  for  his 
vife:  he  sat  with  her  hand  in  his,  as  if  in  this  way  he  could 
pive  of  his  own  vitality  to  her.  There  were  times  of  doubt 
and  fallacious  joy,  good  days,  and  an  improvement,  and 
cTifef^y  and  the  dreadful  n»verl)(»rations  of  the  coming  death, 
that  hesitates  while  life  hangs  in  the  balance,  but  strikes  at 
last     Hme.  Jules  was  never  too  weak  to  smile;  she  was  sorry 
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for  her  huflband^  knowing  that  very  soon  he  would  be  left 
alone.  It  was  the  twofold  agoDj  of  life  and  love;  but  as  life 
ebbed,  love  grew  stronger. 

Then  came  a  dreadful  night,  when  Clemence  suffered 
from  the  delirium  that  always  comes  before  death  in  young 
creatures.  She  talked  aloud  of  her  happy  love,  of  her 
father,  of  hor  mother's  deathbed  revelatiom,  and  the  charge 
she  had  laid  upon  her  daughter.  Clemence  was  struggling, 
not  for  lifCj  but  for  the  passionate  love  that  she  eould  not 
let  go. 

"God  in  Heaven  I"  she  cried  out,  *'do  not  let  him  know  how 
I  want  to  have  him  die  with  me," 

Jules^  unable  to  bear  the  sight,  happened  to  be  in  the 
nest  room  and  so  did  not  hear  the  wish  that  he  would  have 
fulfiUed, 

When  the  crieie  was  over,  Mme,  Jules  found  strength.  Kext 
day  she  looked  lovely  and  peaceful  once  more;  she  talked. 


withered  skiiL  The  eyes  were  pale  and  fixed,  the  mouth 
gaped  hideoualy,  like  the  mouth  of  an  imbecile,  or  of  some 
debauchee  dying  of  excess.  Not  the  faintest  spark  of  intelli- 
genoe  was  left  to  the  forehead,  nor  indeed  to  any  other  fear 
tore;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  color  or  of  circulating 
Uood  in  the  flabby  flesh.  These  were  the  shrunken,  dissolv- 
ing remains  of  what  had  been  a  human  being,  a  man  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  the  monstrosities  preserved  in  spirits  at 
tlie  llustem.  Jules  fancied  he  could  see  Ferragus'  terrible 
head  rising  above  that  visage,  and  his  hate  shrank  appalled 
at  the  completeness  of  the  vengeance.  Cl^mence's  husband 
could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  pity  the  unrecognizable  wreck  of 
what  had  been  so  lately  a  young  man. 

'The  duel  has  taken  place,"  said  the  Vidame. 

'Monsieur  de  Maulincour  has  taken  many  lives,"  exclaimed 
Jules  in  distress. 

^And  the  lives  of  his  nearest  and  dearest,"  added  the  old 
noble.  ''His  grandmother  is  dying  of  grief,  and  I  perhaps 
shall  follow  her  to  the  tomb." 

lime.  Jules  grew  worse  from  hour  to  hour  on  the  day 
after  the  visit.  She  took  advantage  of  a  momentary  strength 
to  draw  a  letter  from  her  pillow,  and  gave  it  quickly  to  Jules 
with  a  sign  which  no  one  could  mistake ;  she  wished  to  spend 
her  last  breath  of  life  in  a  kiss.    He  took  it,  and  she  died. 

Jules  dropped  down  half  dead,  and  was  taken  away  to  his 
brother's  house.  There,  as  in  the  midst  of  tears  and  ravings 
be  bewailed  his  absence  of  the  day  before,  his  brother  told 
him  how  anxious  Cl^mence  had  been  that  he  should  not  be 
present  during  the  Church's  administration  of  the  last  sacra- 
ment to  the  dying,  that  rite  so  terribly  impressive  for  a  sensi- 
tive imagination. 

"You  could  not  have  borne  it,"  said  his  brother.  "I  my- 
self could  scarcely  endure  to  see  it,  and  every  one  broke  out 
into  weeping.  Cl^mencc  looked  like  a  saint.  She  summoned 
up  her  strength  to  bid  us  good-bye;  it  was  heartrending  to 
he«r  that  voice  for  the  last  time.  And  when  she  asked  par- 
don for  any  involuntary  unkindness  to  those  who  had  served 
her,  a  wail  went  up  among  the  sobs,  a 
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**Eiiougb,  that  will  do ^" 

H^  wanted  to  be  alone  to  read  Ms  wife's  last  thoughts,  now 
that  she,  the  woman  whom  the  world  had  admired,  had  faded 
twBj  like  a  flower: — 

This  is  my  will,  my  dea.rest.  Why  should  not  people  dis- 
poee  of  theix  heart's  treasures,  as  of  everything  else  that  is 
theirs F  The  love  in  my  heart — was  it  not  ali  that  I  had? 
And  here  I  want  to  think  of  nothing  but  love;  it  was  all  that 
l^rar  Ci^mence  brought  yon^  it  is  all  that  she  can  leave  you 
whsn  she  dies.  Jules,  I  ara  loved  again,  I  can  die  a  happy 
lypuMiTi  The  doctors  will  have  their  theories  of  my  death; 
}mi  no  one  knows  the  real  caui?e  but  I.  I  will  tell  you  about 
it,  IB  spite  of  the  pain  it  may  give  you.  I  am  dying  becanae 
I  fcept  a  secret  that  could  not  be  told,  but  1  will  not  carry 
gwiv  a  secret  unsaid  in  the  heart  that  is  wholly  yours. 

"i  was  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  complete  solitude,  far 
deceits  of  the  world,  by  the  amiable 
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the  first  time  I  amoothed  my  hair  beneath  a  wreath  of  almond 
blowom,  and  added  a  few  knots  of  satin  ribbon  to  my  white 
gown,  thinking  how  pretty  they  looked,  and  wondering  abont 
this  world  that  I  was  to  see,  and  felt  curious  to  see;  well, 
Jules,  even  then,  that  simple  girlish  coquetry  was  for  you ; 

at  my  first  entrance  into  that  new  world  I  saw  you I 

saw  your  face;  it  stood  out  from  all  the  others;  you  were 
handsome,  I  thou^t;  your  voice  and  your  manner  prepos- 
sessed me  in  your  favor;  and  when  you  came  up  and  spol^  to 
me,  and  your  forehead  flushed  and  your  voice  was  tremu- 
kMi»— the  memory  of  that  moment  sets  my  heart  throbbing 
eten  now  as  I  write  to  you  to-day,  when  I  think  of  it  for  the 
last  time.  Our  love  has  been  from  the  first  the  keenest  of 
sympathies,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  divined  each  other^ 
and  began  to  share,  as  we  have  shared  ever  since,  the  un- 
oonnted  joys  of  love. 

^From  that  day  my  mother  had  but  the  second  place  in  my 
heart.  I  told  her  so,  and  she  smiled,  my  adorable  mother! 
And  since  then  I  have  been  yours — yours  wholly.  That  is 
my  life,  my  whole  life,  my  dear  husband. 

^And  this  is  what  remains  to  be  said. 

"One  evening,  a  few  days  before  my  mother  died,  she  told 
me  the  secret  of  her  life,  not  without  hot  tears.  I  loved  her 
more,  far  more,  when  I  heard  in  the  presence  of  the  priest 
who  absolved  her  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  passion  con- 
demned by  the  world  and  the  Church.  Yet,  surely,  God  must 
be  merciful  when  love  is  the  sin  of  souls  as  loving  as  hers, 
even  though  that  angel  could  not  bring  herself  to  repent  of  it. 
She  loved  with  all  her  heart,  Jules,  for  her  heart  was  love. 
And  80  I  prayed  for  her  every  day,  without  judging  her.  From 
that  time  I  knew  why  her  mother's  love  had  been  so  deep  and 
tender;  from  that  time  I  knew  too  that  in  Paris  there  was 
K>me  one  living  for  whom  I  was  everything — life  and  love. 
I  knew,  besides,  that  your  success  was  due  to  him,  and  that 
he  liked  you,  and  that  he  was  an  outlaw  with  a  blighted  name, 
and  that  these  things  troubled  him  less  for  his  own  sake  than 
for  mine — for  both  our  sakes. — My  mother  bad  been  his  one 
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^"^fort :  I  promised  to  take  her  place  now  that  she  wag  dead 
With  sU  the  entbuBiagm  of  an  unsophisticated  oatare,  I 
UhMi^ht  of  nothing  but  the  joy  of  sweetening  the  bitterness 
€^t  her  last  moments j  so  I  pledged  myself  to  continue  her  work 
of  secret  charity— the  charity  of  the  heart. 

**I  SAW  my  father  for  the  first  time  by  the  bed  on  which  my 
mother  had  just  drawn  her  last  breath*  When  he  raised  his 
tear-filled  eyes^  it  was  to  find  all  his  dead  hopes  once  more  in 
inc.  I  vowed,  not  to  lie,  but  to  keep  silence ;  and  what  woman 
could  have  broken  that  silence?  Tlierein  lay  my  mistake, 
a  mistake  expiated  by  death — I  could  not  trust  you,  Jules, 
But  fear  is  so  natural  to  a  woman,  especially  to  a  wife  who 
knows  all  that  ^he  has  to  lose.  I  was  afraid  for  mj  love.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  my  fa  therms  secret  might  cost  me  my  hap- 
pincss;  and  the  more  I  loved,  the  more  I  dreaded  the  loss 
of  love.  I  dared  not  confess  this  to  my  father ;  it  would  have 
hurt  him,  and  in  his  position  any  wound  smarts  keenly.    But 
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*T  eoidd  not  live  in  oontinual  dread  of  a  word  or  a  look, 
I  word  whidi  mij^t  never  be  uttered,  one  glance  that  would 
nerer  be  gi?en;  but,  I  cannot  help  it — I  am  afraid!  I  have 
TOUT  lore  till  I  die,  that  comforts  me.  I  have  known  for  four 
jreafB  paat  that  father  and  his  friends  have  all  but  turned 
the  world  upside  down  to  act  a  lie  to  the  world.  They  have 
bought  a  dead  man,  a  reputation,  and  a  fortune,  and  all  to 
give  a  new  life  to  a  living  man,  and  a  social  position  to  me — 
all  this  for  your  sake,  for  our  sakes!  We  were  to  know 
nothing  about  it.  Wdl,  my  death  will  probably  save  my 
father  from  the  necessity  of  lying  any  longer,  for  he  will  die 
when  I  amdead« 

"So,  farewell,  Jules.  I  have  put  my  whole  heart  here  in 
this  letter.  When  I  show  you  my  love  in  the  innocence  of  its 
dreed,  do  I  not  leave  you  my  very  soul  ?  I  should  not  have 
had  atraigth  to  tell  yon  this,  but  I  could  write  it  for  you. 

'^  have  just  made  confession  of  the  sins  of  my  lifetime  to 
God ;  I  have  promised,  it  is  true,  to  think  of  nothing  now  but 
the  Father  in  Heaven ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
confession  to  you,  that  are  all  to  me  upon  earth.  Alas!  who 
would  not  forgive  me  this  last  sigh  between  the  life  that  is  no 
more  and  the  life  to  come.  So,  farewell,  Jules,  my  beloved; 
I  am  going  to  God,  with  whom  there  is  love  unclouded  for 
evermore,  to  whom  you  also  will  come  one  day.  There,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Throne  of  God,  together  for  evermore,  we  shall 
love  through  all  the  ages.  That  hope  alone  can  comfort  me. 
If  I  am  worthy  to  go  first,  I  shall  follow  you  through  your 
hfe,  my  spirit  will  be  with  you  and  around  you,  for  you  must 
live  on  here  below  awhile.  Lead  a  holy  life,  to  rejoin  me  the 
more  surely.  You  can  do  so  much  good  here  on  this  earth! 
Is  it  not  an  angeKs  mission  for  a  stricken  soul  to  spread  hap- 
pineas  around,  to  give  that  which  he  has  not  ? 

*^I  leave  the  unhappy  to  your  care ;  how  should  I  be  jealous 
of  their  smiles,  their  tears?  We  shall  find  a  great  charm  in 
these  sweet  charities.  Cannot  we  be  together  still,  if  you  will 
atfociate  my  name,  your  Cl^mence's  name,  with  every  kindly 
deed  ?    When  two  have  loved  as  we  have  loved,  Jules,  there  is 
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nothing  left  but  God ;  God  does  not  lie,  God  doee  Bot  fail. 
Give  all  your  love  to  Him,  T  ask  it  nf  you.  Cultivate  good 
in  those  who  suffer,  comfort  the  afllicted  among  the  Churcli 
on  eartlL 

"AdieUj  dear  heart  that  I  have  filled,  I  know  you,  I  know 
that  you  will  not  love  twice ;  and  I  can  die  happy  in  a  thought 
that  would  make  any  wife  glad.  Yes,  I  shall  lie  huried  in 
your  heart  Xow  that  I  have  told  you  the  story  of  my  child- 
hood, ia  not  my  whole  life  poured  into  your  heart?  I  ehall 
never  he  driven  from  it  after  I  am  dead.  You  have  only 
known  me  in  the  flower  of  my  youth;  I  ehall  leave  nothing 
but  regrets  behind,  and  no  disenchantment*  Jules^  that  is  a 
very  happy  death. 

*'May  I  ask  one  thing  of  you  that  have  understood  me  so 
well,  one  thing  needless  to  ask^  no  doubt — the  fnlMment  of  ft 
woman's  fancy,  of  a  wish  prompted  by  a  jealousy  to  which  all 
women  are  subject.  I  beg  of  you  to  burn  all  that  belongel  to 
MM,  to  destroy  our  room,  and  ever}ihiiig  that  may  recall  our 
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lying  on  her  dcatbbcfj*  fair  as  a  mint,  hf»r  half 
o?t*r  hpr  lirowii,  ber  handji  folcJtHl,  Sh*j  had  bc^n 
laid  ilnftdy  in  her  ftltmnil.  The*  light  of  thi!  tall  eandlen  fell 
upon  A  prief^t  at  hii  prayem,  on  Jut^phino,  who  wm  ervJng  tn 
m  ct^ner,  and  oo  two  imm  by  thi*  IhhI.  Oik*  of  the«?  was  Per* 
nirni.  Ilif  stood  lapright  and  motiotileea^  j^azing  dry^yod  at 
hift  daughter,  you  niight  hav^  laken  hr»t  faa;  for  a  bninse 
ftatue;  tie  did  not  wm  Juk*8.  The  other  wafi  Jac^quet— ^lacquet 
to  whom  >lme.  JuleK  had  aiwayn  been  kind.  Hi^  had  felt  for 
brr  the  n*i4pcctful  fr]und)<flup  that  briogs  warmth  to  the  heart 
witboot  trembling  iij  a  eoftaned  paaslon,  lo¥e  without  itn  long* 
utg^  and  Ob  tumult,  and  now  he  had  come  religiously  in  pay 
hii  debt  of  teara,  to  bid  a  long  adieu  to  his  friend's  wife,  and 
mi  a  flift  and  laat  ki«i  on  tha  forehead  of  tlie  woman  of  whom 
be  bad  tacitly  ma^  a  aister. 

AJi  wa»  fili!nt  tliere.  This  was  not  the  Terrible  Dejith  of 
Or  =''  T  \  I.--:-  ;;,.■  i.., J. ■.:-:-.  ..f  P  ■^^  :  ^  at  paffles  through 
the  streets;  it  was  Death  that  glides  in  under  the  roof.  Death 
in  his  pathetic  aspects;  this  was  a  lying  in  state  for  the  heart 
amid  tears  shed  in  secret. 

Jules  sat  down  beside  Jacquet,  squeezed  his  friend's  hand, 
and  thus  without  a  word  they  stayed  till  the  morning.  When 
the  candles  burned  faintly  in  the  dawn,  Jacquet  thought  of 
the  painful  scenes  to  come,  and  led  Jules  away  into  the  next 
room.  For  a  moment  Cl^mcnce's  husband  looked  full  at  her 
father,  and  Ferragus  looked  at  Jules.  Anguish  questioned 
and  sounded  the  depths  of  anguish,  and  both  understood  at  a 
glance.  A  flash  of  rage  glittered  for  an  instant  in  Ferragus' 
eyca. 

*lt  is  your  doing !"  he  thought. 

"Why  not  have  trusted  me  ?"  the  other  seemed  to  retort. 

So  might  two  tigers  have  seen  the  uselessness  of  a  conflict, 
after  eyeing  each  other  during  a  moment  of  hesitation,  with- 
out ao  much  as  a  growl. 

''Jacquet,  did  you  see  to  everything?''  asked  Jules. 

^HTes,  to  everything ;  and  everywhere  some  one  else  had  been 
before  me  and  given  orders  and  paid.'' 
8 
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*^He  is  snatcliiiig  hig  daughter  from  me  1'^  shouted  Jules^  in 

a  paroxysm  of  despair. 

He  dashed  into  the  bedroom.  The  father  had  goiie. 
Cl^mcnce  had  been  laid  in  her  leaden  coffin.  One  or  two 
workmen  were  preparing  to  solder  down  the  lid^  and  Jules 
retreated  aghast.  At  the  sound  of  the  hammer  he  broke  out 
into  dull  weeping. 

"Jacquet/*  he  said  at  length,  ''one  idea  stays  with  me  after 
this  dreadful  night,  just  one  thought j  but  I  must  realize  it, 
cost  what  it  may,  C16menoe  shall  not  lie  in  a  Pari©  cemetery. 
She  shall  be  cremated^  and  I  will  keep  her  ashes  beside  me. 
Do  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  me^  but  just  arrange  to  have  it 
done.  I  shall  ghut  myself  up  in  her  room  and  stay  there  till 
I  am  ready  to  go.  Ko  one  shall  come  in  but  you  to  tell  mje 
what  you  have  done.     There,  spare  for  nothing," 

That  morning  Mme,  Jules'  eoflSn  lay  under  the  archway 
with  lighted  candles  round  it,  and  afterwards  was  removed  to 
St.  Roch.    The  whole  church  was  hung  with  black.    The  kind 
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and  the  child-chorigters  sang  alternately;  and  never  perhaps 
wtLA  the  Dies  ira  more  deeply  impreBsive  than  at  that  moment, 
nerer  did  it  strike  an  icier  chill  to  the  nerves  of  Christians  by 
accident  of  birth,  assembled  there  by  chance,  cariosity,  and 
greed  of  sensation.  From  the  side  chapels  children's  voices, 
shrill  with  grief,  rose  wailing  in  the  choras.  A  dall  note  of 
dismay  reverberated  through  the  church;  cries  of  anguish 
answered  wails  of  terror  on  every  side.  That  awful  music 
spoke  of  agony  unknown  on  earth,  of  secret  friendship  weep- 
ing for  the  dead.  Never  has  any  known  religion  given  so 
powerful  a  rendering  of  the  terrors  of  the  soul,  stripped  vio- 
lently of  the  body,  and  tossed  as  by  tempest  into  the  presence 
of  the  intolerable  Majesty  of  God.  Before  that  clamor  of 
clamors,  artists  and  their  most  impassioned  work  must  shrink 
abashed.  No,  nothing  can  stand  beside  that  music  which 
gathers  up  all  human  passions,  galvanizing  them  into  a  life 
beyond  the  grave,  bringing  them,  yet  palpitating,  into  the 
presence  of  the  living  God,  the  Avenger.  Man's  life,  with  all 
its  developments,  is  embraced  by  that  Canticle  of  Death ;  for 
the  cries  of  children,  mingled  with  the  notes  of  deeper  voices, 
recall  the  pains  of  cradled  infancy,  swelled  by  the  sum  of  all 
the  pain  of  life's  later  stages,  by  the  full-toned  bass,  and  the 
quavering  notes  of  old  men  and  of  priests.  Does  not  the  vol- 
ume of  strident  harmony,  full  of  thunder  and  lightnings, 
fpeak  to  the  most  undaunted  imagination,  to  the  ice-l)0und 
heart,  nay,  to  philosophists  themselves?  As  you  hear  it,  it 
fieems  that  God  thunders.  The  vaults  of  every  church  are  cold 
no  longer;  they  quiver,  and  find  a  voice,  and  pour  forth  fear 
with  all  the  might  of  their  echoes.  You  seem  to  sec  visions 
of  the  uncounte<l  dead  rising  and  holding  up  their  hands.  It 
i*  not  a  father,  a  wife  or  child,  that  lies  beneath  the  black 
draper)-;  it  is  Humanity  emerging  from  the  dust.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  just  to  the  Apostolic  and  Roman  Catholic 
Church  until  you  have  passed  through  a  supreme  sorrow,  and 
wept  for  the  beloved  dead  lying  beneath  the  cenotaph;  until 
you  have  heard  all  the  emotion  which  fills  your  heart,  inter- 
preted by  that  hynm  of  despair,  by  those  cries  that  overwhelm 
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*'This  is  no  affair  o£  mine,"  said  the  Minister.  ^Tlie  thing 
concerns  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Aod  what  ii  mon? ;  no  kw 
gives  a  husband  the  custody  of  his  wife'§  bodVj  nor  has  i 
father  a  right  to  a  child's  corpse.  It  is  a  geriaus  matter.  It 
ought  to  be  looked  into,  besides,  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
The  city  of  Paris  might  suffer.  In  short,  if  the  matter  were 
referred  directly  to  me,  I  could  not  give  a  decision  hie  it 
nunc;  a  report  would  be  required/^ 

In  the  administrative  system  a  '^port*^  answers  mnch  the 
^me  ends  as  Umbo  in  theology,  Jacquet  had  met  w-ith  the 
"report'"  craze  before ;  nor  had  he  neglected  previous  oppor* 
tnnities  of  groaning  over  the  absurdities  of  red  tape.  He 
knew  that  since  the  admioistrative  ReFolution  of  1S04,  when 
the  report  had  carried  all  before  it  in  Government  depart- 
ments, the  Minister  had  not  yet  been  found  that  would  take 
it  upon  himself  to  have  an  opinion^  or  give  a  decitsion  on  any 
matter^  however  small^  until  the  thing  bad  been  winnowed. 
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hii  own  patnont.  But  when  he  came  to  talk  to  Jules,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  deceive  his  friend ;  the  nnhappy  man 
was  in  a  high  fever,  and  for  a  couple  of  days  he  stayed  in  bed. 

That  evening  at  dinner  the  Minister  chanced  to  mention 
that  the  fancy  had  taken  some  one  in  Paris  to  have  his  wife's 
body  cremated  in  the  Boman  fashion.  And  for  a  moment 
Ha«iral  foneral  rites  were  the  talk  of  the  dubs.  As  things 
ancient  were  coming  into  fashion,  several  people  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  revive  the  funemi 
pyre  for  distinguished  personages.  Some  were  for,  and  others 
againaty  the  idea.  Some  held  that  there  were  so  many  great 
menu  that  the  practice  would  raise  the  price  of  fuel;  they 
opined  that  wiUi  a  nation  so  fond  of  the  mental  exercise  of 
changing  its  opinions,  it  would  be  a  ridiculous  thing  to  see  a 
whob  Longchamp  of  ancestors  trotted  out  in  their  urns  at  the 
ezpintion  of  a  lease;  while  if  the  urns  happened  to  be  valu- 
able, creditors  (a  race  that  never  respect  anything)  would 
ceize  upon  them,  and  thev,  with  their  contents  of  honorable 
dust,  would  be  put  up  to  public  auction.  Others  retorted  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  insure  a  permanent  resi- 
dence for  his  grandparents  in  Pere  Tjaehaise;  for  that  in  time 
the  city  of  Paris  would  be  compelled  to  order  a  St.  Bartholo- 
mew of  its  dead.  The  cemeteries  were  invading  the  open 
coontry,  and  threatened  to  encroach  upon  the  com  land  of 
Brie.  In  short,  the  question  raiscKl  one  of  the  futile  and  in- 
genious discussions  which,  in  Paris,  too  often  aggravates  deep- 
seated  evils.  Happily  for  Jules,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  con- 
versation, jokes,  and  epigrams  with  which  his  sorrow  supplied 
the  town. 

The  Prefect  of  Police  took  offence  because  M.  Jacquet  had 
gone  straight  to  the  Minister  to  avoid  the  delays  and  matured 
wisdom  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  exhumation  of  Mme. 
Jules*  body  was  a  question  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mu- 
nicipal police.  Wherefore  }he  Police  Department  was  elabo- 
rating a  sharp  answer  to  the  petition.  A  single  demand  is 
enough,  the  administration  has  a  tight  hold,  and  a  thing  once 
in  ita  grasp  is  like  to  go  a  long  way.    Any  matter,  moreover. 
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may  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  State^  another  piece  of  ma- 
chinery very  hard  to  set  in  motion.  Another  day  went  bj, 
and  Jacquet  made  his  friend  niiderstand  that  the  idea  must  be 
given  up ;  that  in  a  city  where  the  number  of  ^'tears"  embroid- 
ered  on  the  black  trappings  are  prescribed^  where  the  law 
recognizes  seven  classes  of  funerals,  where  lund  in  which  to 
bury  the  dead  is  sold  by  ite  weight  in  silver,  where  grief  is  ex- 
ploited on  a  system  of  double  entry,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  are  sold  dear,  or  the  vestry  puts  in  a  claim  for  a  few 
extra  voices  in  the  Dus  irw — any  deviation  from  the  beaten 
rut  traced  out  for  grief  by  the  authorities  was  impossible. 

*'It  would  have  been  one  joy  in  my  misery,"  said  Jules ;  "1 
meant  to  go  somewhere,  a  long  way  off^  to  die,  and  I  wiehed 
when  I  lay  in  the  grave  to  have  C14mence  in  my  arms,  I  did 
not  know  that  officialdom  could  put  out  its  claws  to  reach  ua 
even  in  our  coffins/' 

He  would  go  to  see  whether  there  was  a  little  room  for  him 
beside  his  wife.     So  the  friends  went  together  to  Pere  La- 
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compliin  of  him ;  he  plays  the  despot  at  his  ease.  Neither  is 
his  abode  exactly  a  place  of  business,  albeit  there  are  offices 
and  books  to  be  kept,  and  clerks  to  keep  them,  and  receipts 
and  expenditure  and  profits.  And  the  gatekeeper  himself  is 
neither  a  Swiss  nor  a  concierge  nor  a  porter,  for  the  door  is 
always  yawning  wide  for  the  dead ;  and  though  there  certainly 
are  monuments  to  be  kept  in  order,  he  is  not  there  to  look 
after  them.  He  is,  in  short,  an  anomaly  which  cannot  be  de- 
fined ;  his  office  is  akin  in  one  way  or  another  to  every  power 
in  existence,  and  yet  he  is  a  nobody,  for  his  authority,  like 
Death,  by  which  it  lives,  lies  completely  beyond  the  pale. 
Nerertheleis,  exception  as  he  is,  he  holds  his  tenure  from  the 
City  of  Paris,  a  creature  as  chimerical  as  the  emblematical 
veasel  on  her  coat-of-arms;  an  imaginary  being  swayed  by 
hundreds  of  paws  and  claws  which  seldom  move  in  concert; 
and  aa  a  result,  her  public  servants  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, fixtures.  The  cemetery-keeper,  therefore,  is  the  con- 
cierge promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  public  servant,  a  permanent 
element  amid  dissolution. 

His  place,  for  that  matter,  is  no  sinecure.  No  one  can  be 
buried  till  the  gatekeeper  has  seen  the  permit;  and  he  is 
bound  to  give  account  of  his  dead.  He  can  lay  his  finger  on  a 
Fpot  in  that  huge  burying  ground  to  ixnut  out  the  six  feet  of 
earth  in  which  some  day  you  will  lay  all  that  you  love,  or  hate, 
as  the  case  may  be — ^the  woman  you  love  or  your  unloved 
cooiin.  For,  mind  you,  to  this  lodge  all  loves  and  hates  must 
come  at  the  last,  and  are  duly  docketed  and  passed  through 
the  office.  The  man  keeps  a  register  of  sleeping-places  for  the 
dead;  they  go  down  on  his  list  when  they  go  down  into  the 
grave. 

The  gatekeeper  has  custodians  under  him,  and  gardeners 
and  grave-diggers  and  assistants.  He  is  a  personage. 
Mourners  are  not  brought  into  direct  contact  with  him  as  a 
rule;  Ih»  only  comes  forward  if  something  serious  occurs,  if 
one  dead  man  is  mistaken  for  another,  or  if  a  body  is  exhumed 
for  a  murder  case,  or  a^cerpse  comes  to  life  again.  The  bust 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  presides  in  his  room.    Possibly  he 
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keeps  other  busts  of  departed  inonarchs,  with  various  rojd, 
iiuperial,  or  Beini-ro3'al  persons,  in  a  cupboard  soma  where,  s 
iort  of  miniature  P^re  Lachaise  for  changes  in  the  GoTern- 
ment.  In  other  reBpectg,  he  is  a  public  servant ;  an  excellent 
inan»  a  good  husband  and  father,  epitaplis  apart ;  but — eo 
much  varied  emotion  has  passed  under  his  eveE  in  the  shape  of 
hearses !  he  has  Been  so  many  tears  shod,  both  sham  and  real, 
and  been  acquainted  with  grief  in  so  many  shapes  and  in  so 
many  faces — with  six  millions  of  eternal  sorrows,  in  short! 
For  him,  grief  means  a  stone  slab  an  inch  thiek,  four  feet 
high  by  twentj^-two  inches  wide.  As  for  regrets,  they  are  one 
of  the  things  to  be  put  up  with  in  his  profession,  and  he  never 
dines  but  he  has  witnessed  torrents  of  tears  shed  by  ineon^ol- 
able  a  miction*  Every  other  omotion  finds  him  kindly  and 
sympathetic;  be  too  can  shed  tears  over  the  tragic  end  of  a 
stage  hero  like  M,  Germeuil  in  L'Auherge  des  Adrets,  he  is 
moved  when  the  man  in  the  butter-colored  breeches  is  mur- 
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gate),  ^liere  oomee  Colonel  de  Maulincour'B  funeral,  go  oat 
for  the  permit — My  word!  it  is  a  fine  fnneral/'  he  added. 
''He  bat  not  been  long  about  following  his  grandmother. 
Some  families  seem  to  drop  off  for  a  wager.  They  have  sacfa 
bed  bloody  have  those  Parisians !'' 

Jaoqnet  tapped  him  on  the  arm. 

''Sir,  the  person  of  whom  I  am  speaking  was  Mme.  Jnles 
Deamareta,  the  stockbroker's  wife." 

^h,  I  knowT  returned  he,  looking  at  Jacquet  "Thir- 
teen mourning  coaches  at  the  funeral,  weren't  there?  and 
(mly  one  relation  apiece  in  the  first  dozen.  It  was  so  queer 
that  we  noticed  it ^" 

'Take  care,  sir;  M.  Jules  is  with  me,  he  might  oTerhear 
yon ;  and  you  ought  not  to  talk  like  that." 

^  bq;  your  pardon,  sir,  you  are  right.  Excuse  me,  I  took 
yon  for  tbe  next-of-kin. — Mme.  Jules  is  in  the  Bue  du  Mar6- 
chal  Lefebrre,  side  walk  Number  4,"  he  continued,  after  con- 
sulting a  plan  of  the  ground ;  '^bhe  lies  between  Mile.  Bau' 
court  of  the  ComMie  FranQaine  and  M.  Moreau-Malvin,  a 
batcher  in  a  big  way  of  business.  There  is  a  white  marble 
monument  on  order  for  him ;  it  will  l)c  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  the  cemetery  here,  and  that*8  a  fact." 

•nSTe  are  no  nearer,  sir,"  Jacquet  broke  in. 

"And  that  is  true,"  said  the  other,  looking  round. 

"Jean!"  he  called,  as  a  man  came  in  sight.  ''Show  these 
gentlemen  the  way  to  Mme.  Jules'  grave,  the  stockbroker's 
wife.  You  know !  Next  to  Mile.  Raucourt's,  where  there  is 
a  bast." 

And  the  friends  set  out  with  their  conductor;  but  before 
they  reached  the  steep  path  which  leads  to  the  higher  part  of 
the  cemetery,  they  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  score  or  more 
of  stone-cutters,  carvers,  and  makers  of  wrought-iron  work, 
who  ?ame  up  to  insinuate  in  honeyed  accents  that  "if  mon- 
sieur would  like  to  have  Homething  put  up  we  could  do  it  for 
him  very  reasonably " 

Jacquet  was  glad  enough  to  Im?  there  to  stand  between  his 
friend  and  words  intolerable  for  bleeding  hearts.     They 
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reached  the  spot  where  she  lay.  At  the  sight  of  the  rough 
sods  and  the  row  of  pegs  driven  m  hy  the  laborers  to  mark  out 
the  space  for  the  iron  railinges,  Jules  leaaed  upon  Jacquet-s 
BhouldeFj  raisicg  his  head  at  intervals  to  give  a  loug  look  at 
the  little  patch  of  clay  where  he  must  leave  all  that  remained 
of  her  for  whom  and  through  whom  he  still  lived. 

"How  hard  for  her  to  lie  there !" 

"But  she  is  not  there!"  protested  Jacqnet;  "ehe  lives  in 
your  memory.  Come  away;  let  us  leave  this  horrid  place, 
where  the  dead  are  tricked  out  like  women  at  &  hall," 

"How  if  we  took  her  out  of  it?" 

'as  it  possible?" 

"Anything  is  possible !"  cried  Julee.  Then,  after  a  pausej 
''So  I  shall  come  here  some  day ;  there  is  room  for  me," 

Jaequet  succeeded  in  getting  him  out  of  the  ineloBure,  The 
tombs  inclosed  in  those  sprucely -kept  chessboard  compart- 
ments marked  out  by  iron  railings  are  covered  with  inscrip- 
tioDs  and  sculptured  palms,  and  tears  bb  cold  as  the  marble 
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Jules  canglit  a  glimpae  of  the  view.  At  his  f eet,  in  the  long 
TtUey  of  the  Seine,  between  the  low  ridges  of  Vaugirard  and 
Ueodon,  Belleville  and  Montmartre,  lay  the  real  Paris,  in  a 
blue  ha»  of  its  own  smoke,  now  suiUit  and  transparent.  He 
glanced  from  under  his  eyelids  over  the  forty  thousand  houses 
of  the  city,  and  waved  his  hand  towards  the  space  between  the 
column  of  the  Place  VendAme  and  the  cupola  of  the  Invalides. 

^There  she  was  taken  from  me,"  he  cried,  '%  the  fatal 
curiosity  of  a  world  which  seeks  bustle  and  excitement  for  the 
sake  of  excitement  and  bustle/' 

Eight  or  nine  miles  further  away  down  the  Seine  valley,  in 
a  little  Tillage  on  one  of  the  lower  slopes  of  those  ridges  of 
hill,  between  which  the  great  restless  dty  lies,  like  a  child 
in  its  cradle,  another  sad  death  scene  was  taking  place;  but 
here  there  was  none  of  the  funeral  pomp  of  Paris — ^there  were 
DO  torches,  no  tall  candle,  no  mourning  coaches  hung  with 
black,  no  prayers  of  the  Church ;  this  was  death  reduced  to  the 
bare  fact.  And  this  was  the  fact.  A  girl's  body  stranded  that 
morning  on  the  bank,  among  the  reeds  that  grow  in  the  Seine 
mad.  Some  dredgers  on  their  way  to  work  caught  sight  of  it 
u  they  went  up  the  river  in  their  crazy  boat. 

"Hullo;  fifty  francs  for  us!''  cried  one. 

"Right  you  are !"  said  the  other. 

They  came  close  up  to  the  dead  body. 

"She  is  a  very  fine  girl." 

"Let  us  go  and  give  notice." 

And  the  two  dredgers,  first  covering  the  corpse  with  their 
jackets,  went  off  to  the  mayor ;  and  that  worthy  was  not  a  lit- 
tle puzzled  to  know  how  to  draw  up  an  official  report  of  the 
discovery. 

The  rumor  spread  with  the  telegraphic  speed  peculiar  to 
neighborhoods  where  communications  are  uninterrupted ;  the 
^o^ip  on  which  the  world  battens,  and  scandal,  tittle-tattle, 
and  slander  rush  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  between  any  given 
points^  In  a  very  short  time  people  came  to  the  mayor's  of- 
fice to  relieve  that  gentleman  of  any  difiSculty,  and  among 
them  they  converted  the  oflScial  report  into  an  ordinary  certi- 
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ficate  of  death.  Through  their  assiduity  the  girl's  body  wag 
identified ;  she  was  proved  to  be  Ml!e.  Ida  Grugetj  eta^inaker, 
of  No,  14  Eue  de  la  Corderie  du  Temple.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceediugs  the  police  iuterveoed,  and  the  Widow  Gmget,  the 
girl's  mother,  appeared  with  her  daughter's  fanewell  letter 
While  the  mother  sighed  and  groanodj  a  medieai  man  aacer- 
tained  that  death  had  ensued  from  asphyxia  and  an  aceesg  of 
venous  blood  to  the  pulmonary  organs.    That  was  all. 

The  inquest  being  over,  and  particulars  filled  in^  the  author- 
ities gave  permission  for  the  burial  of  the  body.  The  cure  of 
the  place  declined  to  allow  the  procession  to  enter  the  church 
or  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  dead.  So  an  old  peasant 
Tvomau  sewed  Ida  Gruget  in  her  shroud^  she  was  laid  in  a 
rough  coffin  made  of  deal  boards,  and  carried  to  the  church- 
yard on  four  men's  shoulders.  Some  few  country  women  had 
the  curiosity  to  follow,  telling  the  story  of  the  death  with 
comments  of  pitying  surprise*    An  old  lady  charitably  kept 
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^^M  there  any  eerrioe  for  this  woman  that  yoa  are 
borying?^ 

*^o,  iir.  M.  le  Curt  would  not  allow  it.  She  is  the  first 
peraon  buried  here  that  is  not  of  this  parish.      Everybody 

kiMivB   eferybody   else   hereabouts.     Does   mcmsieur ? 

Hullo  I  he  is  goner 

Several  days  slipped  by.  A  man  in  Uack  came  to  the  house 
in  the  Bue  die  M^nars;  the  stranger  did  not  wish  to  speak  to 
Julea;  he  went  to  Mme.  Jules'  room  and  left  alaigepor- 
phfiy  vaae  therey  bearing  the  inscription : 

IMVITA  LBOS, 

CONJUOI  MOEBENTI 

mllOUB  GIKUBS 

BB8TITUIT 

AMIGI8  XUI  JUVANTTBUB 

MOBIBUNDUS  PATER 

''What  a  man !"  exclaimed  Jules,  bursting  into  tears. 

In  one  week  Jules  had  carried  out  all  his  wife's  wishes,  and 
art  his  own  affairs  in  order.  He  sold  his  professional  connec- 
tion to  a  brother  of  Martin  Falleix's,  and  left  Paris  behind 
him,  while  the  municipality  was  still  debating  whether  or  no 
a  citiaen  had  any  legal  claim  to  his  wife's  dead  body. 

Who  has  not  met  on  the  Paris  boulevards,  at  a  street  cor- 
ner, under  the  arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal — anywhere,  in 
short,  as  chance  may  determine — some  stranger,  man  or  wo- 
man, whose  face  sets  a  host  of  confused  thoughts  springing  up 
in  his  brain  ?  It  grows  suddenly  interesting  at  sight,  perhaps 
because  some  personal  singularity  suggests  a  stormy  life;  per- 
haps gestures,  gait,  air,  and  costume  all  combine  to  present 
a  curious  whole;  perhaps  because  a  searching  glance  or  an  in- 
describable something  makes  a  sudden,  strong  impression  be- 
fore you  can  explain  the  cause  very  clearly  to  yourself.  On 
the  Bonow,  other  thoughts^  other  pictures  of  Paris  life  aweqoi 
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away  the  passing  dream.  Bnt  if  you  happen  to  meet  the  same 
person  again ;  if  he  ie  always  passing  aloog  the  street  at  the 
mme  hour  (like  a  clerk  at  the  registrar's  office,  for  instance, 
whose  presence  is  required  at  marriages  eight  hours  daily); 
]f  he  is  one  of  those  wandering  niortals  who  seem  to  be  a  part 
of  the  furnitnre  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  you  see  hiin  again 
and  again  in  public  places,  on  first  nights,  or  in  those  restau- 
rants of  which  he  is  the  fairest  ornament — then  that  figure 
becomes  a  tenant  in  your  menion%  and  stays  there  like  an  odd 
volume  of  a  novel  without  a  conclusion. 

You  are  tempted  to  go  up  to  the  stranger  and  ask,  '*Who 
are  you  ? — Why  are  you  sauntering  about  the  streets  ? — What 
right  have  you  to  wear  a  crumpled  collar,  a  cane  with  an  ivory 
knob^  and  a  seedy  waistcoat  ?■ — Why  those  blue  spectacles  with 
donble  glasses  ?'^  or  ''What  makes  you  cling  to  that  muscadin'$ 
cravat  ?'* 

Some  among  these  errant  creatures  belong  to  the  progeny 
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one  of  tbete  ihings,  and  not  one  of  them;  it  a;  a  desert.  All 
about  that  namelew  spot  rise  the  walls  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, the  Hdpital  Cochin,  the  Capuchins,  La  Bour^,  the 
Hospice  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
and  the  hospital  of  the  Val-de-Grftce.  All  the  sin  and  suffer- 
ing of  Paris,  in  fact,  finds  a  refuge  in  its  neigh- 
borhood; and  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  in  so  philan- 
thropic a  quarter,  students  of  science  repair  thither  to  study 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  and  latitude  and  longitude.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  too  established  the  Infirmerie  Marie 
ThMse  not  Tery  far  away,  and  the  Carmelites  founded  a  con- 
vent near  by.  In  that  desert  the  sound  of  bells  noTcr  ceases, 
every  stroke  represents  one  of  the  solemn  moments  in  man's 
life;  the  mother  in  travail,  the  new-bom  babe,  the  dying  la- 
borer, the  nun  at  prayer,  perishing  vice,  shivering  age,  disap- 
pointed genius.  Only  a  few  paces  away  lies  the  Cimetiire  du 
Mont  Pamasse,  whither  shabby  funerals  go  all  day  long  from 
the  crowded  Faubourg  Saint-Mareeau. 

Players  at  bowln  have  monopolized  this  esplanade  with  its 
view  of  Paris, — gray-headed,  homely,  good-natured  worthies 
are  they,  who  continue  the  line  of  our  ancestors,  and  can  only 
be  compared  as  to  externals  with  their  public,  the  moving  gal- 
lery which  follows  them  about.  The  man  before  alluded  to  as 
new  to  this  deserted  quarter  was  an  assiduous  spectator  of 
the  game,  and  certainly  might  be  said  to  be  the  most  striking 
figure  in  these  groups;  for  if  it  is  permissible  to  classify  Pa- 
nsians  zoologically,  the  other  bystanders  unmistakably  be- 
longed to  the  mollusk  Fpeoies.  The  newcomer  would  walk 
M-mpathetically  with  the  jack,  the  small  ball  at  which  the 
othf-r?  are  aimed,  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  game;  and 
whf-n  it  came  to  a  stand,  he  would  lean  against  a  tree,  and 
watch  as  a  dog  watches  his  master,  while  the  bowls  flew  or 
rallied  pai»t.  You  might  have  taken  him  for  the  fantastic  tute- 
lar spirit  of  the  jack.  He  never  uttered  a  word.  The  players 
themselves,  as  zealous  fanatics  as  could  l>e  found  in  any  re- 
ligious sect,  had  never  taken  him  to  task  for  his  persistent 
silence,  though  some  free-thinkers  among  them  held  that  the 
waa  deaf  and  dumb.  Whenever  there  was  occasion  to 
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measure  the  digtance  between  the  bowls  and  the  jack,  the 
stranger's  eane  was  taken  as  the  standard  of  measurement. 
The  players  used  to  take  it  from  his  ice-cold  fingers  without 
a  word,  or  even  a  friendly  nod.  The  loan  of  the  cane  was  a 
kind  of  "easement"  which  he  tacitly  permitted.  If  a  shower 
came  on  he  stayed  beside  the  jack — the  slave  of  the  bowls,  the 
guardian  of  the  unfinished  game.  He  took  rain  and  fine 
weather  equally  as  a  matter  of  course ;  like  the  players,  he  was 
a  sort  of  intermediate  speelea  between  the  stupidest  Parisiaa 
and  the  most  intelligent  of  brutes.  In  other  respects  he  was 
pale  and  withered^looking^  absent-minded^  and  careles8  of  hia 
dress.  He  often  came  without  hig  bat.  His  8quai:^sbaped 
head  and  bald,  sallow  cranium  showed  through  his  white  hair, 
like  a  beggar*e  knee  thrust  through  a  hole  in  his  breeches.  He 
shambled  uncertainly  about  with  his  mouth  open ;  his  vacant 
eyes  were  never  turned  to  tJie  sky,  he  never  raised  them  indeed, 
and  always  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  on  the  ground. 


IL 

THE  DUCHESSE  DE  LANGEAIS 

To  Franz  Liszt 

Isr  a  SpuiiBh  city  on  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  there 
itandi  a  oonTent  of  the  Order  of  Barefoot  Cannelitefi,  where 
the  mle  inatitnted  by  St.  Theresa  is  still  preserved  with  all 
the  first  rigor  of  the  reformation  brought  about  by  that  illus- 
trioiis  woman.  Eitraordinar}'  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  none 
the  kw  tme.  Almost  every  religious  house  in  the  Peninsula, 
or  in  Europe  for  that  matter,  was  either  destroyed  or  disor- 
ganized by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  but  as  this  island  was  protected  through 
thoce  times  by  the  English  fleet,  its  wealthy  convent  and 
peaceable  inhabitants  were  secure  from  the  general  trouble 
and  spoliation.  The  storms  of  many  kinds  which  shook  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  centur}*  spent  their  force 
before  they  reached  those  clifTs  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the 
coast  of  Andalusia. 

If  the  rumor  of  the  Emperor's  name  so  much  as  reached  the 
shore  of  the  island,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  holy  women 
kneeling  in  the  cloisters  grasped  the  reality  of  his  dream-like 
progress  of  glory,  or  the  majesty  that  blazed  in  flame  across 
kingdom  after  kingdom  during  his  meteor  life. 

In  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  the  convent 
ftood  out  pre-eminent  for  a  stern  discipline  which  nothing 
had  changed;  the  purity  of  its  mle  had  attracted  unhappy 
women  from  the  furthest  parts  of  Europe,  women  deprived 
of  all  human  ties,  sighing  after  the  long  suicide  accomplished 
in  the  breast  of  Ood.  No  convent,  indeed,  was  so  well  fitted 
for  that  complete  detachment  of  the  soul  from  all  earthly 
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thingSj  which  is  demanded  by  the  religious  11  fe^  albeit  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  there  are  many  convents  magnificently 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  their  existence.  Buried  away  in  the 
loneliest  valleys,  hanging  in  mid-air  on  the  steepest  mountain 
sides,  set  down  on  the  brink  of  precipices,  in  every  place  man 
has  sought  for  the  poetry  of  the  Infinite^  the  solemn  awe  of 
Silence;  in  every  place  man  has  striven  to  draw  closer  to  God, 
eeeking  Him  on  mountain  peaks,  in  the  depths  below  the 
crags,  at  the  cliff's  edge ;  and  everywhere  man  has  found  God. 
But  nowhere,  save  on  this  half-European,  half -African  ledge 
of  rock  could  you  find  so  many  different  harmonies,  com- 
bining so  to  raise  the  soul,  that  the  sharpest  pain  comes 
to  be  like  other  memories;  the  strongest  impressions  are 
dulled,  till  the  sorrows  of  life  are  laid  to  rest  in  the  depttiB. 

The  convent  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  crags  at  the 
uttermost  end  of  the  island.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  the 
rock  was  once  rent  sheer  away  in  some  globe-cataclygm ;  it 
rises  up  a  straight  wall  from  the  base  where  the  waves  ^aw 
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iinaally  in  mind  of  the  End  and  the  way,  is  in  truth  a  thor- 
oughly Spanish  conception.  But  now  surround  this  picture 
by  the  Mcditerrauean,  and  a  burning  sky,  imagine  a  few 
palms  here  and  there,  a  few  stunted  evergreen  trees 
mingling  their  waving  leaves  with  the  motionless  flowers 
and  foliage  of  carved  stone;  look  out  over  the  r^f 
with  its  white  fringes  of  foam  in  contrast  to  the  sap- 
phire sea;  and  then  turn  to  the  city,  with  its  galleries  and 
terraces  whither  the  townsfolk  come  to  take  the  air  among 
their  flowers  of  an  evening,  above  the  houses  and  the  tops  of 
the  trees  in  their  little  gardens ;  add  a  few  sails  down  in  the 
harbor;  and  lastly,  in  the  stillness  of  falling  night,  listen  to 
the  organ  music,  the  chanting  of  the  services,  the  wonderful 
sound  of  bells  pealing  out  over  the  open  sea.  There  is  sound 
and  silence  everywhere;  oftcncr  still  there  is  silence  over  alL 

The  church  is  divided  within  into  a  sombre  mysterious  nave 
and  narrow  aisles.  For  some  reason,  probably  because  the 
windii  arc  so  high,  the  architect  wus  unable  to  build  the  flying 
buttresises  and  intervening  chapels  which  adorn  almost  all 
cathedrals,  nor  are  there  op(>nings  of  any  kind  in  the  walls 
which  ^support  the  weight  of  the  roof.  Outside  there  is  simply 
the  heavy  wall  structure,  a  solid  mass  (»f  gray  stone  further 
strengthened  by  huge  piers  placxul  at  inter>'als.  Inside,  the 
nave  and  its  little  side  piHeries  are  lighte<l  entirely  by  the 
great  stained-glass  rose- window  susfH^nded  by  a  miracle  of  art 
above  the  ct»ntre  doorwav ;  for  \i\Hm  that  side  the  exposure 
permits  of  the  display  of  lai*ework  in  stone  and  of  other 
beauties  peculiar  to  the  stvle  improperly  called  Gothic. 

The  larger  part  of  the  nave  and  aisles  was  left  for  the 
toimiifolk,  who  came  and  went  and  heard  mass  there.  The 
t  hoir  was  shut  off  from  the  n*st  of  the  church  by  a  grating 
and  thick  folds  of  lirown  curtain,  left  slightly  apart  in  the 
middle  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  of  the  choir  could  be  seen 
fri»ni  the  church  except  tlie  high  altar  and  the  officiating 
pries^t.  The  grating  il.<elf  was  clivided  up  by  the  pillars  which 
supported  the  organ  loft ;  and  this  part  of  the  structure,  with 
its  carved  wooden  columns,  completed  the  line  of  the  arcading 
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in  the  gallery  carried  by  the  shafts  in  the  nave.    If  any  in- 

quisitive  pereon,  therefore,  had  been  bold  enough  to  clrnib 
upon  the  narrow  balustrade  in  the  gallery  to  look  down  into 
the  choir^  he  conld  have  seen  nothing  but  the  tall,  eight-sided 
windows  of  stained  glass  beyond  the  high  altar. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  expedition  into  Spain  to  establish 
Ferdinand  VI L  once  more  on  the  throne,  a  French  general 
came  to  the  island  after  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  ostensibly  to  re- 
quire the  recognition  of  the  King's  government,  really  to  see 
the  convent  and  to  find  some  means  of  entering  it.  The  under* 
taking  wai^  certainly  a  delicate  one ;  hut  a  man  of  passionate 
temper,  whose  life  had  been,  as  it  were,  but  one  series  of  poems 
in  action^  a  man  who  all  his  life  long  had  lived  romances  in- 
stead of  writing  them,  a  man  pre'eminently  a  Doer,  was  sure 
to  he  tempted  by  a  deed  which  seemed  to  be  impossible. 

To  open  the  doors  of  a  convent  of  nuns  by  lawful  means! 
The  metropolitan  or  the  Pope  would  scarcely  have  permitted 
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hetrt;  the  hetH  cuggerates  everything;  the  heart  weighs  the 
fmll  of  a  fonrteen-jetr-old  Empire  and  the  dropping  of  a  wo- 
man's ilkuft  in  the  same  scales,  and  the  glove  is  nearly  always 
the  heavier  of  the  two.  So  here  are  the  facts  in  all  their  pro- 
saic simplicity.    The  facts  first,  the  emotions  will  follow. 

An  ham  after  the  General  landed  on  the  island,  the  royal 
authority  was  re-estahlished  there.  Some  few  Constitutional 
Spaniards  who  had  found  their  way  thither  after  the  fall  of 
Cadis  were  allowed  to  charter  a  vessel  and  sail  for  London. 
So  there  was  neither  resistance  nor  reaction.  But  the  change 
of  government  oonld  not  be  efFected  in  the  little  town  without 
a  masi^  at  wfaidi  the  two  divisions  under  the  General's  com- 
mand were  obliged  to  be  present.  Now,  it  was  upon  this  mass 
that  the  General  had  built  his  hopes  of  gaining  some  informa- 
tion aa  to  the  sisters  in  the  convent ;  he  was  quite  unaware  how 
abaohitely  the  Carmelites  were  cut  off  from  the  world ;  but  he 
knew  that  there  might  be  among  them  one  whom  he  held 
dearer  than  life,  dearer  than  honor. 

His  hopes  were  cruelly  dashed  at  once.  Mass,  it  is  true, 
was  celebrated  in  state.  In  honor  of  such  a  solemnity,  the 
curtains  which  always  hid  the  choir  were  drawn  back  to  dis- 
play its  riches,  its  valuable  paintings  and  shrines  so  bright 
with  gems  that  they  eclipsed  the  glories  of  the  ex-votos  of 
gold  and  silver  hung  up  by  sailors  of  the  port  on  the  columns 
in  the  nave.  But  all  the  nuns  had  taken  refuge  in  the  organ- 
loft.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  first  check,  during  this  very  mass 
of  thanksgiving,  the  most  intimately  thrilling  drama  that  ever 
•et  a  man's  heart  beating  opened  out  widely  before  him. 

The  sister  who  played  the  organ  aroused  such  intense  en- 
thusiasm, that  not  a  single  man  regretted  that  he  had  come 
to  the  service.  Even  the  men  in  the  ranks  were  delighted, 
and  the  officers  were  in  ecstasy.  As  for  the  General,  he  was 
feemin^y  calm  and  indifferent.  The  sensations  stirred  in 
him  as  the  sister  played  one  piece  after  another  belong  to  the 
fmall  number  of  things  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  utter ;  words 
are  powerless  to  express  them ;  like  Death,  God,  Eternity,  they 
can  only  be  realised  through  their  one  point  of  contact  with 
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humanity.  Strangely  enough^  the  organ  music  seemed  to  be- 
long  to  the  school  of  Rossini j  the  musician  who  brings  mo^ 
human  passion  into  his  art.  Some  day  hia  works,  by  their 
number  and  extent,  will  receive  the  reverence  due  to  the 
Homer  of  music.  From  among  all  the  georee  that  we  owe  to 
his  great  genius^  the  nun  seemed  to  have  chosen  Moses  in 
^gypt  for  special  study,  doubtless  because  the  spirit  of  sacred 
music  finds  therein  its  supreme  expression.  Perhaps  the  soul 
of  the  great  musician,  so  gloriously  known  to  Europe,  and 
the  soul  of  this  unknown  executant  had  met  in  the  intuitive 
apprehension  of  the  same  poetry.  So  at  least  thought  two  dil* 
ettanti  oflficers  who  must  have  missed  the  ThMtre  Favart  in 
Spain. 

At  last  in  the  Te  Deum  no  one  could  fail  to  discern  a 
French  soul  in  the  sudden  change  that  came  over  the  music. 
Joy  for  the  victory  of  the  Most  Christian  King  evidently 
stirred  this  nun's  heart  to  the  depths.  She  was  a  French- 
woman beyond  mistake.    Soon  the  love  of  country  shone  out, 
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often !  and  now  this  nun  had  choeen  the  song  to  ezprees  an 
exile's  longing,  amid  the  joy  of  those  that  triumphed.  Ter- 
rible sensation  I  To  hope  for  the  resurrection  of  a  lost  lofe^ 
to  find  her  only  to  know  that  she  was  lost,  to  catch  a  mys- 
terious glimpse  of  her  after  five  years — ^five  years,  in  which 
the  pent-up  passion,  chafing  in  an  empty  life,  had  grown 
the  mightier  for  erery  fruitless  e£Fort  to  satisfy  it  1 

Who  has  not  known,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  what  it  is  to 
lose  some  precious  thing;  and  after  hunting  through  his 
papers,  ransacking  his  memory,  and  turning  his  house  upside 
down ;  after  one  or  two  days  spent  in  vain  search,  and  hope, 
and  despair;  after  a  prodigious  expenditure  of  the  lifeliest 
irritation  of  soul,  who  has  not  known  the  ineffable  pleasure 
of  finding  that  all-important  nothing  which  had  come  to  be 
a  kind  of  mononumia  ?  Very  good.  Now,  spread  that  fury  of 
search  over  five  years;  put  a  woman,  put  a  heart,  put  Love 
in  the  place  of  the  trifie ;  transpose  the  monomania  into  the 
kpy  of  high  passion;  and,  furthermore,  let  the  seeker  be  a 
man  of  ardent  temper,  with  a  lion's  heart  and  a  leonine  head 
and  mane,  a  man  to  inspire  awe  and  fear  in  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  him — realize  this,  and  you  may,  perhaps,  un- 
derstand why  the  General  walked  abruptly  out  of  the  church 
when  the  first  notes  of  a  ballad,  which  he  used  to  hear  with  a 
rapture  of  delight  in  a  gilt-paneled  boudoir,  began  to  ribrate 
along  the  aisles  of  the  church  in  the  sea. 

The  General  walked  away  down  the  steep  street  which  led 
to  the  port,  and  only  stop])ed  when  he  could  not  hear  the 
deep  notes  of  the  organ.  Unable  to  think  of  anything  but  the 
love  which  broke  out  in  volcanic  eruption,  filling  his  heart 
with  fire,  he  only  knew  that  the  Te  Deum  was  over  when 
the  Spanish  congregation  came  pouring  out  of  the  church. 
Ff*eltng  that  his  behavior  and  attitude  might  seem  ridiculous, 
he  went  back  to  head  the  procession,  telling  the  alcalde  and 
thf  governor  that,  feeling  suddenly  faint,  he  had  gone  out 
into  the  air.  Casting  about  for  a  plea  for  prolonging  his  stay, 
it  at  once  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  most  of  this  excuse, 
framed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.    He  declined,  on  a  plea 
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of  increasing  indisposition,  to  preside  at  the  banquet  given  by 
the  town  to  the  French  officers,  betook  himgelf  to  his  bed,  and 
eent  a  message  to  the  Major-Genenilj  to  the  effect  that  tern* 
porary  illness  obliged  him  to  leave  the  Colonel  in  ootomand  of 
the  troops  for  the  time  being.  This  eotmnonplace  but  very 
plausible  stratagem  relieved  him  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
time  necessary  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  General,  nothing 
if  not  -^catholie  and  monarchical,"  took  occasion  to  inform 
himself  of  the  hours  of  the  services,  and  manifested  the 
greatest  zeal  for  the  performance  of  hia  religious  duties,  piety 
which  caused  no  remark  in  Spain. 

The  very  next  day,  while  the  division  was  marching  out  of 
the  town,  the  General  went  to  the  convent  to  be  present  at 
vespers.  He  found  an  empty  church.  The  townsfolk,  de- 
vout though  they  were,  had  all  gone  do^Ti  to  the  quay  to 
watch  the  embarkation  of  the  troops.  He  felt  glad  to  be  the 
only  man  there.  He  tramped  noisily  up  the  nave,  clanking 
till  the  vaulted  roof  rane  with  the  sound;  be 
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thing  in  ntponse  to  a  skilled  touch.  Surely  it  is  in  some  sort 
a  pedarttl  on  which  the  soul  poises  for  a  flight  forth  into 
9pmee,  essaying  on  her  course  to  draw  picture  after  picture 
in  an  endless  series,  to  paint  human  lif e,  to  cross  the  Infinite 
that  separates  heaven  from  earth  ?  And  the  longer  a  dreamer 
listens  to  those  giant  harmonies,  the  better  he  realizes  that 
nothing  sare  this  hundred-voiced  choir  on  earth  can  fill  aU 
the  wp&ot  between  kneeling  men  and  a  God  hidden  by  the 
blinding  light  of  the  Sanctuary.  The  music  is  the  one  inters 
preter  strong  enough  to  bear  up  the  prayers  of  humanity  to 
heaven,  prayer  in  its  omnipotent  moods,  prayer  tinged  by  the 
■tianfholy  of  many  different  natures,  colored  by  meditative 
sestasjy  npqnringing  with  the  impulse  of  repentance, — 
Maodad  with  the  myriad  fancies  of  every  creed.  Tes.  In 
those  kog  vaulted  aides,  the  melodies  inspired  by  the  sense 
of  things  divine  are  blended  with  a  grandeur  unknown  before, 
are  dedked  with  new  glory  and  might.  Out  of  the  dim  day- 
light, and  the  deep  silence  broken  by  the  chanting  of  the 
choir  in  response  to  the  thunder  of  the  organ,  a  veil  is  woven 
for  Ood,  and  the  brightness  of  His  attributes  shines  through 
it 

And  this  wealth  of  holy  things  seemed  to  be  flung  down 
like  a  grain  of  incense  upon  the  fragile  altar  raised  to  Love 
beneath  the  eternal  throne  of  a  jealous  and  avenging  God. 
Indeed,  in  the  joy  of  the  nun  there  was  little  of  that  awe  and 
gravity  which  should  harmonize  with  the  solemnities  of  the 
Mmgnifieai.  She  had  enriched  the  music  with  graceful  varia- 
tkms,  earthly  gladness  throbbing  through  the  rhythm  of  each. 
In  such  brilliant  quivering  notes  some  great  singer  might 
strive  to  find  a  voice  for  her  love,  her  melodies  fluttered  as  a 
bird  flutters  about  her  mate.  There  were  moments  when  she 
Kemed  to  leap  back  into  the  past,  to  dally  there  now  with 
laughter,  now  with  tears.  Her  changing  moods,  as  it  were, 
ran  riot.  She  was  like  a  woman  excited  and  happy  over  her 
k>ver*s  return. 

Bnt  at  length,  after  the  swaying  fugues  of  delirium,  after 
the  flsarvdona  rendering  of  a  vision  of  the  past,  a  revulsion 
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swept  over  the  aoul  that  thus  foimd  utterance  for  itself.  With 
a  swift  transition  from  the  major  to  the  minora  the  organist 
told  her  hearer  of  her  present  lot.  She  gave  the  story  of  long 
melancholy  brood ings,  of  the  slow  course  of  her  moral  malady. 
Hopr  day  by  day  she  deadened  the  senses,  how  every  night  cut 
off  one  more  thought,  how  her  heart  was  slowly  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  sadness  deepened  shade  after  shade  through  lan- 
guid modulations,  and  in  a  little  while  the  echoes  were  pour- 
ing out  a  torrent  of  grief.  Then  on  a  sudden,  high  notes  rang 
out  like  the  voices  of  angels  singing  together,  as  if  to  tell  the 
lost  but  not  forgotten  lover  that  their  spirite  now  could  only 
meet  in  heaven.  Pathetic  hope!  Then  followed  the  Amm. 
Ko  more  joy,  no  more  te^rs  in  the  air,  no  sadness,  no  regrets. 
The  Amenw^  the  return  to  God,  The  final  chord  was  deep, 
solemn  J  even  terrible;  for  the  last  rumblings  of  the  bass  sent 
a  shiver  through  the  audience  that  raised  the  hair  on  their 
heads ;  the  nun  shook  out  her  veiling  of  crape,  and  seemed  to 
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gloriM  of  Ood ;  of  Ood,  whom  we  always  repreaent  aorrounded 
with  the  fiiea  of  love  and  seistrons  of  gold — ^muaic  and  light 
and  harmony.  la  not  He  the  Cause  and  the  End  of  all  our 
■irinnga? 

The  French  General  guessed  rightly  that  here  in  the  desert, 
on  thia  bare  rock  in  the  sea,  the  nun  had  seized  upon  music 
as  an  outpouring  of  the  passion  that  still  consumed  her.  Was 
thia  her  manner  of  offering  up  her  love  as  a  sacrifice  to  God? 
Or  waa  it  Love  exultant  in  triumph  over  God  ?  The  questions 
were  hard  to  answer.  But  one  thing  at  least  the  General 
eonld  not  mistake — in  this  heart,  dead  to  the  world,  the  fire  of 
paaaion  burned  as  fiercely  as  in  his  own. 

Veqiera  OTer,  he  went  back  to  the  alcalde  with  whom  he 
waa  aiaying.  In  the  all-absorbing  joy  which  comes  in  such 
full  measure  when  a  satisfaction  sought  long  and  painfully 
ia  attained  at  last,  he  could  see  nothing  beyond  this— he  waa 
still  loTed !  In  her  heart  love  had  grown  in  loneliness,  even  as 
his  love  had  grown  stronger  as  he  surmounted  one  barrier  after 
another  which  this  woman  had  set  between  them !  The  glow 
of  soul  came  to  its  natural  end.  There  followed  a  longing 
to  see  her  ajgain,  to  contend  with  God  for  her,  to  snatch  her 
away — a  rash  scheme,  which  appealed  to  a  daring  nature. 
He  went  to  bed,  when  the  meal  was  over,  to  avoid  questions; 
to  be  alone  and  think  at  his  ease ;  and  he  lay  absorbed  by  deep 
thought  till  day  broke. 

He  rose  only  to  go  to  mass.  He  went  to  the  church  and 
knelt  close  to  the  screen,  with  his  forehead  touching  the  cur- 
tain ;  he  would  have  torn  a  hole  in  it  if  he  had  been  alone, 
but  his  host  had  come  with  him  out  of  politeness,  and  the 
least  imprudence  might  oompromiKe  the  whole  future  of  his 
love,  and  ruin  the  new  hopes. 

The  organ  sounded,  but  it  was  another  player,  and  not 
the  nun  of  the  last  two  days  whos**  hands  touched  the  keys. 
It  was  all  colorless  and  cold  for  the  General.  Was  the  woman 
he  loved  prostrated  by  emotion  which  well-nigh  overcame 
a  strong  man*s  heart?  Had  she  so  fully  realized  and  shared 
an  nnc^nged,  longed-for  love,  that  now  she  lay  dying  on  her 
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bed  in  ber  cell?  While  mnumerable  tbougbts  of  this  kind 
ptrplexed  his  mind,  the  voice  of  the  womati  he  worshiped 
rang  out  close  beside  him ;  he  knew  its  dear  resonant  soprano. 
It  was  her  voice^  with  that  faint  tremor  in  it  which  gave  it 
all  th&  charm  that  ehjness  and  diffidence  gives  to  a  yoting 
girl ;  her  voice^  di&tinct  from  the  mass  of  singing  as  a  primA 
dontrn's  in  the  chorus  of  a  finale.  It  was  like  a  gold  or  eil^ 
ver  thread  in  dark  frieze. 

It  was  she  I  There  could  be  no  mistake.  Farisienne  now 
as  ever,  she  had  not  laid  coquetry  aside  when  she  threw  ott 
worldly  adornments  for  the  veil  and  the  Carmelite's  coane 
serge.  She  who  had  affirmed  her  love  last  evening  in  the 
praise  eent  up  to  God,  seemed  now  to  say  to  her  loverj  ^*Tef,  it 
is  L  I  am  here.  My  love  is  unchangetl,  but  I  am  beyond  the 
reach  of  love*  You  will  hear  my  voice,  my  soul  shall  enfold 
you,  and  I  shall  abide  here  under  the  brown  shroud  in  the 
choir  from  which  no  power  on  earth  can  toar  me.  You  shall 
never  see  me  more !" 
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gnwitj  how  muxj  siiten  there  were  in  the  convent,  and  asked 
f<^  partieiilars  of  its  endowment  and  revenues,  as  if  from 
conrtesjr  he  wj|^  to  hear  the  good  priest  discourse  on  the 
sobject  most  interesting  to  him.  He  informed  himself  as  to 
the  manner  of  life  led  by  the  holy  women.  Were  they  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  the  convent,  or  to  see  visitors? 

''Seior,''  replied  the  venerable  churchman,  ^Hhe  rule  is 
strict.  A  woman  cannot  enter  a  monastery  of  the  order  of 
St  Bnmo  without  a  special  permission  from  His  Holiness, 
and  the  rule  here  is  equally  stringent.  No  man  may  enter  a 
eoBvcot  of  Barefoot  Carmelites  unless  he  is  a  priest  specially 
attadied  to  the  services  of  the  house  by  the  Archbishop.  None 
of  the  nmis  may  leave  the  convent ;  though  the  great  Saint, 
St  Theraaa,  often  left  her  cell.  The  Visitor  or  the  Mothers 
Superior  can  alone  give  permission,  subject  to  an  authorisa- 
tion from  the  Archbishop,  for  a  nun  to  see  a  risitor,  and  then 
especially  in  a  case  of  illness.  Now  we  are  one  of  the  principal 
houses,  and  consequently  wc  have  a  Mother  Superior  here. 
Among  other  foreign  sisters  there  is  one  Frenchwoman,  Sis- 
ter Theresa;  she  it  is  who  directs  the  music  in  the  chapel." 

**0h !"  said  the  General,  with  feigned  surprise.  "She  must 
have  rejoiced  over  the  victory  of  the  House  of  Bourbon." 

^  told  them  the  reason  of  the  mass ;  they  arc  always  a  little 
bit  inquisitive." 

**But  Sister  Theresa  may  have  interests  in  France.  Per- 
haps she  would  like  to  send  some  message  or  to  hear  news." 

''I  do  not  think  so.    She  would  have  come  to  ask  me.'* 

^As  a  fellow-countryman.  1  should  l)e  quite  curious  to  see 
her,"  said  the  General.  "If  it  is  possible,  if  the  Ijady  Su- 
perior consents,  if " 

•*Even  at  the  grating  and  in  the  Reverend  Mother's  pres- 
ence, an  interview  would  be  quite  impossible  for  anybody 
vhataover;  but,  strict  as  the  Mother  is,  for  a  deliverer  of  our 
holy  religion  and  the  throne  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  rule 
might  be  relaxed  for  a  moment/*  said  the  confessor,  blinking. 
'l  will  speak  about  it." 

^How  old  is  Sister  Theresa?"  inquired  the  lover.     He 
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dared  not  a&k  any  questions  of  the  priest  ae  to  the  nun's 
beauty. 

''She  doee  not  reckon  yeara  noir/'  the  good  man  gnr 
iwered,  with  a  simplicity  that  made  the  General  ahudder. 

Next  day  before  siegta,  the  eonfe&sor  came  to  inform  the 
French  General  that  Sister  Theresa  and  the  Mother  eongented 
to  receive  him  at  the  grating  in  the  parlor  before  vespers.  The 
General  i^pent  the  eii^ta  in  pacing  to  and  fro  along  the  qoaj 
in  the  noonday  heat.  Thither  the  priest  came  to  find  Mm, 
and  brought  him  to  the  convent  by  way  of  the  galleiy  round 
the  cemetery.  Fountains,  green  h-ees,  and  roive  of  arcading 
maintained  a  eool  freshness  in  keeping  with  the  place. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  long  gallery  the  priest  led  tha 
way  into  a  large  room  divided  in  two  by  a  grating  covered 
with  a  brown  curtain.  In  the  first,  and  in  some  gort  public 
half  of  the  apartment,  where  the  confessor  left  the  newcomer, 
a  wooden  bench  ran  round  the  wall*  and  two  or  three  chairs^ 
also  of  wood,  were  placed  near  the  grating.    The  ceiling  con- 
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eonfened  a  wetUing  in  a  monastery;  he  was  bcnm  to  act,  to 
lite  out  a  life  of  work;  he  is  evading  a  man's  destii^  in  hit 
oelL  Bnt  what  man's  strength,  blended  with  pathetic  weak- 
ness, is  implied  by  a  woman's  dioioe  of  the  conTent  life  1  A 
man  may  have  any  number  of  motives  for  burying  himself  in 
a  monastery;  for  him  it  is  the  leap  over  the  precipice.  A 
woman  has  bnt  one  motive — she  is  a  woman  still;  she  be- 
trothes hendf  to  a  Heavenly  Bridegroom.  Of  the  monk  yon 
may  ask,  ""Why  did  yon  not  fight  your  battle?"  Bnt  if  a 
woman  immnres  herself  in  the  cloister,  is  there  not  always  a 
sohlime  batUe  fonght  first? 

At  length  it  seoned  to  the  General  that  that  still  room, 
and  tile  lonely  convent  in  the  sea,  were  full  of  thoughts  of 
Urn.  Love  oddnn  attains  to  solemnity;  yet  surely  a  love 
still  faithful  in  the  breast  of  Qod  was  something  solemn, 
anmnthing  more  than  a  man  had  a  right  to  look  for  as  things 
are  in  this  nineteenth  century?  The  infinite  grandeur  of 
the  situation  might  well  produce  an  effect  upon  the  Generars 
mind;  he  had  precisely  enough  elevation  of  soul  to  forget 
politics,  honors,  Spain,  and  society  in  Paris,  and  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  this  lofty  climax.  And  what  in  truth  could  be 
more  tragic?  How  much  must  pass  in  the  souls  of  these  two 
lovers,  brought  together  in  a  place  of  strangers,  on  a  ledge 
of  granite  in  the  sea;  yet  held  apart  by  an  intangible,  un- 
ffurmountable  barrier !  Try  to  imagine  the  man  saying  within 
himself,  ^Shall  I  triumph  over  Grod  in  her  heart  ?^'  when  a 
faint  rustling  sound  made  him  quiver,  and  the  curtain  was 
drawn  aside. 

Between  him  and  the  light  stood  a  woman.  Her  face  was 
hidden  by  the  veil  that  drooped  from  the  folds  upon  her  head ; 
fche  was  dressed  according  to  the  rule  of  the  order  in  a  gown 
of  the  color  become  proverbial.  Her  bare  feet  were  hidden; 
if  the  General  could  have  seen  them,  he  would  have  known 
how  appallingly  thin  she  had  grown ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  the 
thick  folds  of  her  coarse  gown,  a  mere  covering  and  no  orna- 
ment, be  could  guess  how  tears,  and  prayer,  and  passion,  and 
lonritness  had  wasted  the  woman  before  him. 
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Aa  ice-cold  hand,  beloDgiog,  no  doubt,  to  the  Mother  Su- 
perior^ held  bat'k  the  curtain.  The  (Teneral  gave  the  enforcsed 
witnesB  of  their  interview  a  searching  glance,  and  met  the 
dark,  inscrutable  gaze  of  an  aged  recluse.  The  Mother  might 
have  been  a  century  old,  but  the  bright,  youthful  eyes  belied 
the  wrinkles  that  furrowed  her  pale  face, 

^TMme.  la  Duchesse/'  he  began,  his  voice  shaken  with  emo- 
tion, "does  your  companion  understand  French  ?'^  The  veiled 
figure  bowed  her  head  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"There  is  no  duchess  here,''  she  replied,  "It  is  Sister 
Tlieresa  whom  you  see  before  you.  She  whom  you  call  my 
companion  is  my  mother  in  God,  my  superior  here  on  earth/* 

The  words  were  ao  meekly  spoken  by  the  voice  that  sounded 
in  other  years  amid  harmonious  surroundings  of  refined 
luxur>%  the  voice  of  a  queen  of  fa .^h ion  in  Paris.  Such  words 
from  the  lips  that  once  spoke  so  lightly  and  flippantly  struck 
the  General  dumb  with  amazement. 

"The  Holy  Mother  only  speaks  Latin  and  Spanish  "  she 
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1)0  yon  know  this  gentleman?"  she  asked,  with  a  keen 


-Ye^  Mother.'' 

*^Go  back  to  joor  cdl,  my  daughter!"  said  the  Mother  im- 
perioiuly. 

The  (3eneral  slipped  aside  behind  the  curtain  lest  the  dread- 
ful tnmiiH  within  him  should  appear  in  his  face ;  even  in  the 
shadow  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  still  see  the  Superior's 
pierdng  ejes.  He  was  afraid  of  her ;  she  held  his  little,  frail, 
hardly^won  happiness  in  her  hands;  and  he,  who  had  nerer 
qvaOed  under  a  triple  row  of  guns,  now  trembled  before  this 
The  Dudieas  went  towards  the  door,  but  she  turned 


Hothor,"  she  said,  with  dreadful  calmness,  'Hhe  French- 
wmn  is  ctm  of  my  brothers." 

"Thm  stay,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Superior,  after  a  pause. 

The  piece  of  admirable  Jesuitry  told  of  such  love  and  regret, 
that  a  man  less  strongly  constituted  might  have  broken  down 
under  the  keen  delight  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and,  for  him, 
an  entirely  novel  peril.  Oh !  how  precious  words,  looks,  and 
gestmes  became  when  love  must  baffle  Ivnx  eyes  and  tiger's 
daws!    Sister  Theresa  came  back. 

•Tou  see,  my  brother,  what  I  have  dared  to  do  only  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  moment  of  your  salvation  and  of  the 
prayers  that  my  soul  puts  up  for  your  soul  daily.  I  am  com- 
mittiiig  mortal  sin.  I  have  told  a  lie.  How  many  days  of 
penance  must  expiate  that  lie!  But  I  shall  endure  it  for 
your  sake.  My  brother,  you  do  not  know  what  happiness 
it  is  to  love  in  heaven ;  to  feel  that  you  can  confess  love  puri- 
fied by  religion,  love  transported  into  the  highest  heights 
of  all,  so  that  we  are  permitted  to  lose  sight  of  all  but  the 
BOuL  If  the  doctrine  and  the  spirit  of  the  Saint  to  whom  we 
owe  this  refuge  had  not  raised  mc  above  earth's  anguish,  and 
caught  me  up  and  set  me,  far  indeed  beneath  the  Sphere 
wherein  she  dwells,  yet  truly  above  this  world,  I  should  not 
have  seen  you  again.  But  now  I  can  see  you,  and  hear  your 
voioe»md  remain  calm ^" 
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The  General  broke  in,  "But^  Antoinette,  let  me  see  yoa, 
you  whom  I  love  passionately,  desperately,  bls  you  could  have 
wished  me  to  love  you." 

'*Do  not  call  me  AntoiDette,  I  implore  you.  Memories  of 
the  past  hurt  me.  You  must  see  no  one  here  but  Sister 
Theresa,  a  creature  who  trusts  in  the  Divine  mercy/'  She 
paused  for  a  little,  and  then  added,  *^You  must  control  your- 
self,  my  brother.  Our  Mother  would  separate  us  without 
pity  if  there  is  any  worldly  passion  in  your  face^  or  if  you 
allow  the  tears  to  fall  from  your  eyes/' 

The  General  bowed  his  head  to  regain  self-eoatrol ;  when 
he  looked  up  again  he  saw  her  face  beyond  the  grating — the 
thin,  white,  but  still  impassioned  face  of  the  nun.  All  the 
magic  charm  of  youth  that  once  bloomed  there,  all  the  fair 
contrast  of  velvet  whiteness  and  the  color  of  the  Bengal  rose, 
had  given  place  to  a  burning  glow^  as  of  a  porcelain  jar  with 
a  faint  light  shining  through  it.  The  wonderful  hair  in 
which  she  took  such  pride  bad  been  shaven ;  there  was  a  band- 
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that  knows  no  bounds,  for  what  is  it? — ^nothing  com- 
pared with  the  infinite  longings  of  my  love.  If  your  remorse 
long  ago  was  sincere,  you  onght  not  to  hesitate  to  follow  me 
t<Mlay." 

^You  foTget  that  I  am  not  free." 

'The  Duke  is  dead,''  he  answered  quickly. 

Sister  Theresa  flushed  red. 

''May  heaven  be  open  to  him !''  she  cried  with  a  quick  rush 
of  feeling.  ''He  was  generous  to  me. — But  I- did  not  mean 
such  ties;  it  was  one  of  my  sins  that  I  was  ready  to  break 
them  all  without  scruple — for  you." 

"Are  you  speaking  of  your  tows?"  the  General  asked, 
frowning.  "I  did  not  think  that  anything  weighed  heavier 
with  your  heart  than  love.  But  do  not  think  twice  of  it, 
AstoiJiette;  the  Holy  Father  himself  shall  absolve  you  of 
your  oath.  I  will  surely  go  to  Rome,  I  will  entreat  all  the 
powers  of  earth;  if  God  could  come  down  from  heaven,  I 
would " 

•^Do  not  blaspheme." 

"So  do  not  fear  the  anger  of  God.  Ah !  I  would  far  rather 
bear  that  you  would  leave  your  prison  for  me ;  that  this  very 
night  yon  would  let  yourself  down  into  a  boat  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs.  And  we  would  go  away  to  be  happy  somewhere  at 
the  world's  end,  I  know  not  where.  And  with  me  at  your 
fade,  you  should  come  back  to  life  and  health  under  the  wings 
of  love." 

^You  must  not  talk  like  this,"  said  Sister  Theresa ;  ^^vou 
do  not  know  what  you  are  to  me  now.  I  love  you  far  better 
than  I  ever  loved  you  before.  Everj-  day  I  pray  for  you ;  I  see 
TOO  with  other  eyes.  Amiand,  if  you  but  knew  the  happiness 
of  giving  yourself  up,  without  shame,  to  a  pure  friendship 
which  God  watches  over !  You  do  not  know  what  joy  it  is  to 
me  to  pray  for  heaven's  blessing  on  you.  I  never  pray  for  my- 
sF-lf :  God  will  do  with  me  according  to  His  will;  but,  at  the 
price  of  my  soul,  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  that  you  are  happy 
here  on  earth,  and  that  you  will  he  happy  hereafter  through- 
oat  all  ages.    My  eternal  life  is  all  that  trouble  has  left  me  to 
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offer  up  to  yoa  now.  I  am  old  now  with  weeping ;  I  am  neither 
young  nor  fair;  and  in  any  case,  you  could  not  respect  the 
nun  who  became  a  wife ;  go  love,  not  even  raotherhoodj  eoald 
give  me  absolution.  ,  ,  .  What  can  you  say  to  outweigh 
the  uncounted  thoughts  that  have  gathered  in  my  heart  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  thoughts  that  have  changed,  and 
worn,  and  blighted  it?  I  ought  to  have  given  a  heart  less 
sorrowful  to  God," 

'T^hat  can  I  say?  Dear  Antoinette^  I  will  say  this,  that 
I  love  you;  tliat  affection,  love,  a  great  love,  the  joy  of  living 
in  another  heart  that  is  ours,  utterly  and  wholly  ourSj  is  so 
rare  a  thing  and  so  hard  to  find,  that  I  doubted  you,  and  put 
you  to  sharp  proof;  but  now,  to-day,  I  love  you,  Antoinette, 
with  all  my  soul's  strength,  .  .  .  If  yon  will  follow  me 
into  solitude,  I  will  hear  no  voice  but  yours,  I  wiU  see  no 
other  face/^ 

"^Hiish,  Armand !  You  are  shortening  the  little  time  that 
we  may  be  together  here  on  earth/* 
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If  Other  I"  Sister  Theresa  called  aloud  in  Spaniflh,  '^  hate 
lied  to  you;  this  man  is  my  loTerP 

The  curtain  fell  at  once.  The  General,  in  his  ttnpor, 
•carcely  beard  the  doors  within  as  they  clanged. 

''Ah  I  she  loTea  me  atill !''  he  cried,  understanding  all  the 
sublimity  of  that  cry  of  hers.  '^She  loves  me  still.  She  must 
be  carried  off.    .    .    /* 

The  General  left  the  island,  returned  to  headquarters, 
pleaded  ill-health,  asked  for  leave  of  absence,  and  forthwith 
took  his  departure  for  France. 

And  now  for  the  incidents  which  brought  the  two  person- 
in  this  Scene  into  their  present  relation  to  each  other. 


The  thing  known  in  France  as  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
main is  neither  a  Quarter,  nor  a  sect,  nor  an  institution,  nor 
anything  else  that  admits  of  a  precise  definition.  There  are 
great  houses  in  the  Place  Royale,  the  Faubourg  Saint- Honor6, 
and  the  Chaussto  d' Ant  in,  in  any  one  of  which  you  may 
breathe  the  same  atmosphere  of  Faubourg  Saint-Ciermain. 
So,  to  begin  with,  the  whole  Faubourg  is  not  within  the  Fau- 
bourg. There  arc  men  and  women  born  far  enough  away 
from  its  influences  who  respond  to  them  and  take  their  place 
in  the  circle;  and  again  there  are  others,  bom  within  its  limits, 
who  may  yet  be  driven  forth  for  ever.  For  the  last  forty  years 
the  manners,  and  customs,  and  speech,  in  a  word,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germaih,  has  been  to  Paris  what 
the  Court  used  to  be  in  other  times;  it  is  what  the  Hdtel 
Saint-Paul  was  to  the  Fourteenth  Century ;  the  Louvre  to  the 
Fifteenth;  the  Palais,  the  Hotel  Kambouillet,  and  the  Place 
Royale  to  the  Sixteenth ;  and  lastly,  as  Versailles  was  to  the 
Seventeenth  and  the  Eighteenth. 

Just  as  the  ordinary  work-a-day  Paris  will  always  centre 
about  some  point ;  so,  through  all  iieriods  of  history,  the  Paris 
of  the  nobles  and  the  upper  classes  converges  towards  some 
particular  spot.  It  is  a  periodically  recurrent  phenomenon 
whieh  presents  ample  matter  for  reflection  to  those  who  are 
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fain  to  obeer?e  or  describe  the  Yarious  social  zones;  and  pos- 
sibly an  inquiry  into  the  causes  tbat  bring  about  this  een- 
tralization  may  do  more  than  merely  justify  the  probability 
of  this  episode;  it  may  be  of  service  to  Berious  intereete  which 
some  day  will  be  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  commonwealth, 
unless,  indeed,  experience  is  as  meaningless  for  political  par- 
ties as  it  is  for  youth. 

In  every  age  the  great  nobles,  and  the  rich  who  always  ape 
the  great  nobles,  build  their  houses  as  far  as  possible  from 
crowded  streets.  When  the  Due  d'Uzea  built  hie  splendid 
hotel  in  the  Hue  Montmartre  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,, 
and  set  the  fountain  at  his  gates— for  which  henelieent  action, 
to  say  nothing  of  bis  other  Tirtues,  he  was  held  in  such  Tenera-* 
tion  that  the  whole  quarter  turned  out  in  a  body  to  follow 
his  funeral^when  the  Dnke,  I  say^  chose  this  site  for  hie 
house,  he  did  so  because  that  part  of  Paris  was  almost  de- 
serted in  those  days.  But  when  the  fortifi cations  were  pulled 
downj  and  the  market  gardens  beyond  the  line  of  the  boule- 
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Nothing  oontemptuous  is  intended  by  this  statement.  An 
aristocracy  is  in  a  manner  the  intellect  of  the  social  system, 
as  the  middle  classes  and  the  proletariat  may  be  said  to  be  its 
organizing  and  working  power.  It  natnrally  follows  that 
theite  forces  are  differently  situated ;  and  of  their  antagonism 
there  is  bred  a  seeming  antipathy  produced  by  the  perform- 
ance of  different  functions,  all  of  them,  however,  existing 
for  one  common  end. 

Such  social  dissonances  are  so  inevitably  the  outcome  of 
any  charter  of  the  constitution,  that  however  much  a  Liberal 
may  be  disposed  to  complain  of  them,  as  of  treason  against 
those  sublime  ideas  with  which  the  ambitious  plebeian  is  apt 
to  cover  his  designs,  he  would  none  the  less  think  it  a  pre- 
posterous notion  that  M.  le  Prince  de  Montmorency,  for  in- 
stance, should  continue  to  live  in  the  Rue  Saint-Martin  at 
the  comer  of  the  street  which  bears  that  nobleman's  name; 
or  that  M.  le  Due  de  Fitz-James,  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  Scotland,  ehould  have  his  hotel  at  the  angle  of  the 
Rue  Marie  Stuart  and  the  Rue  Montorgucil.  Sint  ut  sunt, 
aut  non  sint,  the  grand  words  of  the  Jesuit,  might  be  taken 
as  a  motto  by  the  great  of  all  countries.  These  social  dif- 
ferences are  patent  in  all  ages ;  the  fact  is  always  accepted  by 
the  people ;  its  **rea8on8  of  state"  are  self-evident ;  it  is  at  once 
cause  and  effect,  a  principle  and  a  law.  The  common  sense 
of  the  masses  never  deserts  them  until  demagogues  stir  them 
up  to  gain  ends  of  their  own;  that  common  sense  is  based 
on  the  verities  of  social  order;  and  the  social  order  is  the 
same  ever}'where,  in  Moscow  as  in  London,  in  Geneva  as  in 
Calcutta.  Given  a  certain  number  of  families  of  unequal 
ff»rtune  in  any  given  space,  you  will  see  an  aristocracy  form* 
ing  under  your  eyes;  there  will  be  the  patricians,  the  upper 
cla^se^,  and  yet  other  ranks  Mow  them.  Equality  may  be 
a  K7/1/.  but  no  power  on  earth  can  convert  it  into  fact.  It 
would  bi»  a  good  thing  for  France  if  this  idea  could  be  popu- 
larized. The  benefits  of  political  harmony  are  obvious  to 
the  least  intelligent  classes.  Harmony  is,  as  it  were,  the 
poetry  of  order,  and  order  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
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to  the  working  population.    And  what  is  order,  reduced  to  its 

simplest  expres&ion,  but  the  agreemeBt  of  things  among 
themselves— unity,  in  short  ?  Architecture,  ruusicj  and  poetry, 
ever}lhing  in  France,  and  in  France  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  is  hased  upon  this  principle ;  it  is  \rHtten  upon  the 
very"  foundations  of  her  clear  accurate  language,  and  a  lan- 
guage must  always  be  the  most  infallihle  index  of  national 
character.  In  the  same  w^ay  you  may  note  that  the  French 
popular  aire  are  those  most  calculated  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion, the  best-modulated  melodies  are  taken  over  hy  the  peo- 
ple; clearness  of  thought,  the  intellectual  simplicity  of  an 
idea  attracts  them;  they  like  the  incisive  sayings  that  hold 
the  greatest  number  of  ideas.  France  ig  the  one  country 
in  the  world  w^here  a  little  phrase  may  bring  about  a  great 
revolution.  Whenever  the  masses  have  risen,  it  has  been  to 
bring  men,  affairs,  and  principles  into  agreement.  No  nation 
has  a  clearer  conception  of  that  idea  of  unity  which  should 
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This  distinction  between  the  upper  and  lower  spheres  of 
locial  actiTitjy  emphasized  by  differences  in  their  manner  of 
liTing,  necessarily  implies  that  in  the  highest  aristocracy  there 
is  real  worth  and  some  distinguishing  merit.  In  any  State, 
DO  matter  what  form  of  "government"  is  affected,  so  soon  as 
the  patrician  class  fails  to  maintain  that  complete'  superiority 
which  is  the  condition  of  its  existence,  it  ceases  to  be  a  force, 
and  ia  pulled  down  at  once  by  the  populace.  The  people 
always  wish  to  see  money,  power,  and  initiatiye  in  their  lead* 
ers*  hands,  hearts,  and  heads;  they  must  be  the  spokesmen, 
they  must  represent  the  intelligence  and  the  c^ory  of  the 
nation.  Nations,  like  women,  love  strength  in  those  who 
rule  them;  thqr  cannot  give  love  without  respect ;  they  refuse 
utterly  to  obey  those  of  whom  they  do  not  stand  in  awe.  An 
aristocracy  fallen  into  contempt  is  a  rot  faineant,  a  husband 
in  petticoats;  first  it  ceases  to  be  itself,  and  then  it  ceases  to 
be. 

And  in  this  way  the  isolation  of  the  great,  the  sharply 
marked  distinction  in  their  manner  of  life,  or  in  a  word,  the 
general  custom  of  the  patrician  eatitc  is  at  once  the  sign  of 
a  real  power,  and  their  destruction  po  soon  as  that  power  is 
lost.  The  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  failed  to  recognize  the 
conditions  of  its  being,  while  it  would  still  have  been  easy 
to  perpetuate  its  existence,  and  therefore  was  brought  low  for 
a  time.  The  Faubourg  should  have  looked  the  facts  fairly  in 
the  face,  as  the  English  aristcx^racy  did  before  them;  they 
should  have  seen  that  every  institution  has  its  climacteric 
periods,  when  words  lose  their  old  meanings,  and  ideas  re- 
appear in  a  new  guise,  and  the  whole  conditions  of  politics 
wear  a  changed  aspect,  while  the  underlying  realities  undergo 
DO  essential  alteration. 

These  ideas  demand  further  developments  which  form  an 
essential  part  of  this  episode;  they  are  given  here  both  as  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  caus4*s,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
things  which  happen  in  the  coursi'  of  the  story. 

The  stateliness  of  the  custles  and  palaces  where  nobles 
dwell;  the  luxury  of  the  details;  the  constantly  maintained 
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euiDptuousnesB  of  the  furniture;  the  **'atmosphere"  in  wMch 
the  fortunate  owner  of  landed  estates  (a  rich  man  before  he 
wftB  born)  lives  and  moves  easily  and  without  friction;  the 
habit  of  mind  which  never  descends  to  calculate  the  pettj 
work-a-day  gains  of  existence;  the  leisure;  the  higher  educa- 
tion attainable  at  a  much  earlier  age;  and  lastly,  the  aristo- 
cratic condition  that  makes  of  him  a  social  force,  for  which  his 
opponente,  by  dint  of  study  and  a  strong  will  and  tenacity  of 
vocation,  are  scarcely  a  match — all  these  things  should  con* 
tribute  to  form  a  lofty  spirit  in  a  man,  possessed  of  such 
privileges  from  his  youth  up ;  they  should  stamp  hu  character 
with  that  high  self-respect,  of  which  the  least  consequence  is 
a  nobleness  of  heart  in  harmony  with  the  noble  name  that  he 
bears.  And  in  some  few  families  all  this  is  realized.  There 
are  noble  characters  here  and  there  in  the  Faubourg,  but  they 
nm  marked  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  of  egoism  which  has 
been  the  ruin  of  this  world  within  a  world.    The  privileges 
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childsy  the  Fuggers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  princes 
de  facto.  A  great  artist  is  in  reality  an  oligarch;  he  repre- 
imU  a  whole  century,  and  almost  always  he  is  a  law  to  others. 
And  the  art  of  words,  the  high  pressure  machinery  of  the 
writer,  the  poet's  genius,  the  merchant's  steady  endurance, 
the  strong  will  of  the  statesman  who  concentrates  a  thousand 
daiiling  qualities  in  himself,  the  general's  sword, — all  these 
▼idories,  in  short,  which  a  single  individual  will  win,  that  he 
may  tower  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  patrician  class  is 
now  bound  to  win  and  keep  exclusively.  They  must  head 
the  new  forces  as  they  once  headed  the  material  forces;  how 
should  they  keep  the  position  unless  they  are  worthy  of  it? 
How,  unless  they  are  the  soul  and  brain  of  a  nation,  shall 
they  set  its  hands  moving?  How  lead  a  people  without  the 
power  of  command  ?  And  what  is  the  marshal's  b&ton  with- 
out the  innate  power  of  the  captain  in  the  man  who  wields 
it?  The  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  took  to  playing  with 
batons,  and  fancied  that  all  the  power  was  in  its  hands. 
It  inverted  the  terms  of  the  proposition  which  called  it  into 
existence.  And  instead  of  flinging  away  the  insignia  which 
offended  the  people,  and  quietly  grasping  the  power,  it  al- 
lowed the  bourg(*oisie  to  seize  the  authority,  clung  with  fatal 
ob.«tinacy  to  its  shadow,  and  over  and  over  again  forgot  the 
laws  which  a  minority  mut^i  observe  if  it  would  live.  When 
an  aristocracy  is  scarce  u  thousandth  part  of  the  body  social, 
it  is  bound  to-day,  as  of  old,  to  multiply  its  points  of  action, 
H»  as  to  counterbalance'  tlu*  weight  of  the  masses  in  a  great 
criMs.  And  in  our  dayi«  those  means  of  action  must  be  living 
forct'S,  and   not   historical   memories. 

In  France,  unluckily,  the  nol)l('ss<.»  were  still  so  puffed  up 
with  the  notion  of  their  vanished  j)ower,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  f?ont«*nd  against  a  kind  of  innat**  presumption  in  them- 
!5^1v#*ii.  Pffhaps  this  is  a  national  <l<'f('<'t.  The  Frenchman  is 
lr».«^  given  than  any  on«'  <*ls<*  to  undtTvalue  himself;  it  comes 
natural  to  him  to  go  from  his  (l«';:n»o  to  the  one  al>ove  it;  and 
while  it  is  a  ran*  thing  for  him  to  pity  the  unfortunates  over 
whose  heads  he  rises,  he  always  groans  in  spirit  to  see  so  many 
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fortunate  people  above  him.  He  is  very  far  from  heartless* 
but  too  often  he  prefers  to  listen  to  his  intellect.  The  na- 
tional instinct  which  brings  the  Frenchman  to  the  front, 
the  vanity  that  wastes  hie  substance,  h  as  much  a  dominant 
passion  as  thrift  in  the  Dutch.  For  three  centuries  it  swayed 
the  noblesse^  who,  in  this  respect,  were  certainly  pre-emi* 
nently  French.  The  scion  of  the  Faubourg  Saiut*Gerinain^ 
beholding  his  material  superiority,  was  fully  persuaded  of  his 
intellectual  superiority.  And  everything  contributed  to  coit- 
firm  him  in  hia  belief;  for  ever  since  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  existed  at  all^ — ^whieh  is  to  say,  ever  since  Versailles 
ceased  to  be  the  royal  residence — the  Faubourg,  with  some 
few  gaps  in  continuity^  was  always  backed  up  by  the  central 
power,  which  in  France  seldom  fails  to  support  that  side. 
Thence  its  downfall  in  1830. 

At  that  time  the  party  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain 
was  rather  Uke  an  army  without  a  base  of  operation.  It  had 
utterly  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  to  plant  itself  in 
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gmin  in  ttrength.  And  herein  lay  their  mistake.  Money, 
likewise,  is  oiUy  the  ontward  and  Tisible  sign  of  power.  All 
these  families  were  made  up  of  persona  who  preserved  a  high 
tradition  of  courteqr,  of  tme  graciousness  of  life,  of  refined 
speech,  with  a  family  pride,  and  a  squeamish  sense  of  noblesse 
Migs  which  suited  well  with  the  kind  of  life  they  led ;  a  life 
wholly  filled  with  occupations  which  become  contemptible  so 
soon  as  they  cease  to  be  accessories  and  take  the  chief  place  in 
fTistenee.  There  was  a  certain  intrinsic  merit  in  all  these 
people,  but  the  merit  was  on  the  surface,  and  none  of  them 
were  worth  their  f ace-Talue. 

Not  a  single  one  among  those  families  had  courage  to  ask 
itself  the  question,  ''Are  we  strong  enough  for  the  responsi- 
bility of  power  ?^  They  were  cast  on  the  top,  like  the  lawyers 
of  1830;  and  instead  of  taking  the  patron's  place,  like  a 
great  man,  the  Faubourg  Saint-Oermain  showed  itself  greedy 
as  an  upstart.  The  most  intelligent  nation  in  the  world  per- 
ceiTed  clearly  that  the  restored  nobles  were  organizing  every- 
thing for  their  own  particular  benefit.  From  that  day  the 
noblesse  was  doomed.  The  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  tried  to 
be  an  aristocracy  when  it  could  only  be  an  oligarchy — two  very 
different  systems,  as  any  man  may  see  for  himself  if  he  gives 
an  intelligent  perusal  to  the  list  of  the  patronymics  of  the 
House  of  Peers. 

The  King's  Government  certainly  meant  well;  but  the 
maxim  that  the  people  must  be  made  to  will  everything,  even 
their  own  welfare,  was  pretty  constantly  forgotten,  nor  did 
they  bear  in  mind  that  I^  France  is  a  woman  and  capricious, 
and  must  be  happy  or  chastised  at  her  own  good  pleasure.  If 
there  had  been  any  dukes  like  the  Due  dc  Laval,  whose 
modesty  made  him  worthy  of  the  name  he  bore,  the  elder 
branch  would  have  been  as  securely  seated  on  the  throne  as  the 
House  of  Hanover  at  this  day. 

In  1814  the  noblesse  of  France  were  called  upon  to  assert 
their  superiority  over  the  most  aristocratic  bourgeoisie  in  the 
most  feminine  of  all  countries,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  most 
highly  educated  epoch  the  world  had  yet  seen.    And  this  was 
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-  mubij  the  case  in  18^0.    The  Faubourg  Saint- 

3^)lt  v«ry  iin^ily  have  led  and  amused  the  middle 

?*»*wb«fD  people's  heads  were  turned  with  distinc- 

ind  science  were  all  the  rage.    But  the  carrow- 

-^  of  a  time  of  great  intellectual  progress,  all  of 

1  iir*  and  science.    They  had  unt  even  the  wit  to 

.    in  m  attractive  colore,  though  they  needed  iti 

lite  Lamartine,  LamennaiB,  Montalembertj  and 

-  vii*fv  putting  new  life  and  elevation  into  men*fl 

^wiBu  and  gilding  it  with  poetry,  the&e  bunglers 

niijcnt  chase  to  make  the  harshnese  of  their  creed 

^  ^««f  tlwr  ecnmtiy.    Never  was  nation  in  a  more  tract- 

li«0g«r;  La  France^  like  a  tired  woman,  was  ready  to 

*  te  tfc^iihiiig;  never  wa§  mismanagement  bo  elumgy; 

J  FnuHJet  hke  a  worn  an ,  would  have  forgiven  wrongs 

^stdy  than  bungling. 

J©  iioble««5e  meant  to  reinstate  themselves,  the  better 
^on^  oligarchy,  thev  should  have  honestly  and 
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Etiquette,  Dot  an  institution  of  primary  necessity,  might 
have  been  maintained  if  it  had  appeared  only  on  state  oc- 
caaioDSt  bat  as  it  was,  there  was  a  daily  wrangle  over  prece- 
dence; it  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  art  or  court  ceremonial, 
it  became  a  question  of  power.  And  if  from  the  outset  the 
Crown  lacked  an  adviser  equal  to  so  great  a  crisis,  the  aria- 
tocimcy  was  still  more  lacking  in  a  sense  of  its  wider  interests, 
an  instinct  which  might  have  supplied  the  deficiency.  They 
stood  nice  about  M.  de  Talleyrand's  marriage,  when  M.  de 
TaUeyrand  was  the  one  man  among  them  with  the  steel-en- 
oompaaaed  brains  that  can  forge  a  new  political  system  and 
begin  a  new  career  of  glory  for  a  nation.  The  Faubourg 
scoffed  at  a  minister  if  he  was  not  gently  bom,  and  produced 
BO  one  of  gentle  birth  that  was  fit  to  be  a  minister.  There 
were  plenty  of  nobles  fitted  to  serve  their  country  by  raising 
the  dignity  of  justices  of  the  peace,  by  improving  the  land, 
by  opening  out  roads  and  canals,  and  taking  an  active  and 
leading  part  as  country  gentlemen ;  but  these  had  sold  tlieir 
estates  to  gamble  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Again  the  Fau- 
bourg might  have  absorbed  the  energetic  men  among  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  opened  their  ranks  to  the  ambition  which 
was  undermining  authority ;  they  preferred  instead  to  fight, 
and  to  fight  unarmed,  for  of  all  that  they  once  possessed 
there  was  nothing  left  but  tradition.  For  their  misfortune 
there  was  just  precisely  enough  of  their  former  wealth  left 
them  as  a  class  to  keep  up  their  bitter  pride.  They  were 
content  with  their  past.  Not  one  of  them  seriously  thought 
of  bidding  the  son  of  the  house  take  up  arms  from  the  pile 
of  weapons  which  the  Nineteenth  Century  flings  down  in  the 
market-place.  Young  men,  shut  out  from  office,  were  dancing 
at  Madame's  Imlls,  while  they  should  have  been  doing  the  work 
done  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  by  young,  con- 
fcientious,  harmlessly  employed  energies.  It  was  their  place 
to  rarr>'  out  at  Paris  the  programme  which  their  seniors 
phonld  have  been  following  in  the  country.  The  heads  of 
houses  might  have  won  back  n»cognition  of  their  titles  by  un- 
seoiitting  attention  to  local  interests^  by  falling  in  with  the 
II 
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spirit  of  the  age^  by  recastiBg  their  order  to  suit  the  tasta  of 
the  tiuiee. 

But,  pent  up  together  in  the  Faubourg  SaiDt-GenDAin^ 
where  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  court  and  traditions  of  hy- 
gone  feuds  between  the  nobles  and  the  Crown  still  lingered  on, 
the  aristocracy  was  not  whole-hearted  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  so  much  the  more  easily  defeated  because  it 
wag  concentrated  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers^  and  badly  or- 
ganized even  there.  If  the  noblesse  had  woven  themselves 
into  a  network  over  the  countr}%  they  could  have  held  their 
own;  but  cooped  up  in  their  Faubourg,  with  their  backs 
agaiuKt  the  Chateau,  or  spread  at  full  length  over  the  Budget, 
a  single  blow  cut  the  thread  of  a  fast*expiring  lifef  and  a 
petty,  smug- faced  lawyer  came  forward  with  the  axe.  In 
apite  of  M.  Roycr-Collard's  admirable  discourse,  the  heredi- 
tary peerage  and  law  of  entail  fell  before  the  lampoons  of  & 
man  who  made  it  a  boast  that  he  had  adroitly  argued  some 
few  beads  out  of  the  executioner's  clutches,  and  now  forsooth 
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of  pnRr  defloeDt  than  the  nobles  of  the  Court  which  alienated 
them  from  itself, — all  these  things  combined  to  bring  about 
a  moat  discordant  state  of  things  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Oer- 
main.  It  was  neither  compact  in  its  organization,  nor  conse* 
qiient  in  its  action;  neither  completely  moral,  nor  frankly 
disaolufe;  it  did  not  corrupt,  nor  was  it  corrupted;  it  would 
neither  wholly  abandon  the  disputed  points  which  damaged 
its  canae,  nor  yet  adopt  the  policy  that  might  have  saved  it. 
In  ahort»  bowcTer  effete  individuals  might  be,  the  party  as 
a  whole  was  none  the  less  armed  with  all  the  great  principles 
which  lie  at  the  roots  of  national  existence.  What  was  there 
in  the  Faubourg  that  it  should  perish  in  its  strength? 

It  was  very  hard  to  please  in  the  choice  of  candidates;  the 
Fanbonrg  had  good  taste,  it  was  scornfully  fastidious,  yet 
there  waa  nothing  TCTy  glorious  nor  chiyalrous  truly  about 
ttjfaU. 

In  the  Emigration  of  1789  there  were  some  traces  of  a 
loftier  feeling;  but  in  the  Emigration  of  1830  from  Paris 
into  the  country  there  was  nothing  discernible  but  self-in- 
terest. A  few  famous  men  of  letters,  a  few  oratorical  tri- 
umphs in  the  Chambers,  M.  de  Tnlleyrand^s  attitude  in  the 
Congress,  the  taking  of  Algiers,  and  not  a  few  names  that 
found  their  way  from  the  battlefield  into  the  pages  of  history, 
— all  these  things  were  so  many  examples  set  before  the 
French  noblesse  to  show  that  it  was  still  oi)en  to  them  to  take 
their  part  in  the  national  existence,  and  to  win  recognition 
of  their  claims,  if,  indeed,  they  could  condescend  thus  far. 
In  erery  living  organism  the  work  of  bringing  the  whole  into 
harmony  within  itself  was  going  on.  If  a  man  is  indolent, 
the  indolence  shows  itself  in  everything  that  he  does;  and, 
m  the  same  manner,  the  genornl  spirit  of  a  class  is  pretty 
plainly  manifeste<l  in  the  face  it  turns  on  the  world,  and  the 
soul  informs  the  body. 

The  women  of  the  Restoration  disj)layed  neither  the  proud 
disregard  of  public  opinion  shown  hy  the  court  ladies  of  olden 
time  in  their  wantonness,  nor  yi't  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
tardy  virtnea  by  which  they  expiated  their  sins  and  shed  so 
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bright  a  0oTy  n\}oui  their  namefi.  There  was  not  hi  tig  either 
Tt!py  frivoiouH  or  very  serious  about  the  woman  of  the  Restora- 
tion, Hh«  was  hypocritical  as  a  rule  in  her  passion,  and  com- 
ponruliHlj  Ko  1o  sppak,  with  its  pleasures.  Some  few  families 
U*(l  tho  tlouit'wtie  life  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orl^aEs,  whose  con- 
lUilHfil  rtiurh  was  exhibited  &o  absurdly  to  visitors  at  the  Palais 
Hoyai.  M'wo  or  three  kept  up  the  traditions  of  the  Begency, 
iUtiu^j  rU'Vort*r  womeji  with  something  like  disgust.  The  great 
lady  (>f  thi*  new  school  exercised  no  influence  at  all  over  the 
umnm'nt  of  the  time;  and  yet  she  might  have  done  much. 
8ln*»  mi^ht.  id  wi^r-it*  have  presented  as  dignified  a  spectacle 
UK  i^i^UHhw\*uitHi  of  the  same  rank.  But  ^he  hesitated  feebly 
itiK^^  iJ^  prtxx^dent^  became  a  bigot  by  force  of  circum- 
lltllll^^^  ati4l  ftUowt'd  notliing  of  herself  to  appear^  not  even 

NaH  oih*  aiuang  the  Frenchwomen  of  that  day  had  the 
ukatity  to  creiit««  A  salon  wliilher  leaders  of  fashion  might  come 
W  t^kx^  Iwwas  in  taste  and  elegance.    Their  voices,  which  onee 
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terrific  popular  exploflions,  coolly  judging  the  passion  and 
ferment  without  which  the  great  struggles  of  the  world  could 
not  be  carried  on  at  all.  And  if  this  is  true  of  the  Historical 
Comedy  of  the  Centuries,  it  is  equally  true  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sphere  in  the  detached  scenes  of  the  national  drama 
known  as  the  Manners  of  the  Age. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  ephemeral  life  led  by  the  Fan- 
bourg  Saint-Uermain  under  the  Restoration,  to  which,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  above  reflections,  they  failed  to  give 
subility,  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  aristocratic  caste  in  its 
weakness  and  strength,  its  greatness  and  littleness,  might 
hare  been  found  for  a  brief  space  in  a  young  married  woman 
who  belonged  to  it.  This  was  a  woman  artificially  educated, 
but  in  reality  ignorant ;  a  woman  whose  instincts  and  feelings 
were  lofty,  while  the  thought  which  should  have  controlled 
them  was  wanting.  She  bquandered  the  wealth  of  her  nature 
in  oU.'diencv  to  s<K'ial  eonvnitioiis;  she  was  ready  to  brave 
wK'iHy.  yet  she  hesitated  till  luT  scruples  degenerated  into 
artifice.  With  more  wilfulness  than  real  force  of  character, 
impn-^Monable  rather  than  enthusiastic,  gifted  with  more 
brain  than  heart ;  she  was  supremely  a  wonuin,  supremely  a 
cnc|uette,  and  al)ove  all  thin;;s  a  Parisienne,  loving  a  brilliant 
lif*-  and  gaiety,  Mlwtin;:  never,  or  Unt  late;  imprudent  to  the 
verp»  of  poetry,  and  humble  in  the  depths  of  her  heart,  in 
»pite  of  her  ehanning  insolence'.  Like  some  straight-growing 
ptd,  she  made  a  ^how  of  in(lejH*ndenee;  yet,  like  the  reed, 
the  was  ready  to  Ix-nd  to  a  stmng  hand.  She  talked  much 
of  nliginn,  ami  had  it  not  at  heart,  though  she  was  pn'pared 
to  find  in  it  a  solutiiui  of  her  life.  How  explain  a  creature 
M»  comph'X?  Capable  of  luToism,  yet  sinking  unconsciously 
from  heroic  h»M;:lits  to  utter  a  spit«'ful  word;  young  and 
^wc*et-natured.  not  so  nnieh  old  at  heart  as  aged  by  the  max- 
iiiir  itf  th«is«»  alnuit  her;  \rr-<-d  in  a  si'lfish  philosopliy  in 
whieh  she  was  all  unpraiti-ed,  A\r  had  all  the  vices  of  a 
courtier,  all  the  noblene--  of  developing  womanhood.  She 
tnift«*<l  nothing  and  no  oim*.  yet  then-  were  times  when  she 
quitted  her  sceptical  attitude  for  a  submissiTC  credulity. 
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be  anything  but  incomplete  of  bef, 
'wtr  rf  jp ifilT*c hanging  color  madG  discord 
confusion  ?  for  in  her  there  shone  & 
4  tadiam?e  of  youth  that  blended  ail  her 
;  in  a  cei'tain  completeneea  and  unity 
Nothing  was  feigned.  The  passion 
tfaie  ineffectxial  high  aspirations,  the  actual 
of  sentiment  and  warmth  of  impulse, 
and  unaffected  and  as  much  the  out- 
posEtlOD  as  of  the  position  of  the  aristocracy 
She  was  wholly  self-constrained;  she 
.*iife  fmemif  ^raadly  above  the  world  and  beneath  the  shelter  of 
tm  QttM^  Tliece  was  something  of  the  egoism  of  Medea 
m  ttar  ttUb  '^  LO  the  life  of  the  aristocracy  that  lay  a-dying^ 
u^  'm$kiid  not  m  much  as  raise  itself  or  stretch  out  a  hand 
'4^  4im  jff^i^i'"*^  physician ;  so  well  aware  of  its  feebleness, 
that  it  was  already  dust,  that  it  refused  to 
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The  Duet  de  NaTamina  and  de  Langeais  had  been  faitUol 
throQ^ioat  to  the  exiled  PrinoeSy  nobly  lesiBting  all  the 
temptationi  of  glory  under  the  Empire.  Under  the  dream- 
•tanoea  they  naturally  followed  out  the  old  family  policy; 
and  Mile.  Antoinette,  a  beautiful  and  portionless  girl,  was 
married  to  M.  le  Marquis  de  Langeais  only  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  the  Duke  his  father. 

After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  the  families  resumed 
their  rank,  offices,  and  dignity  at  Court ;  once  more  they  en- 
tered public  life,  from  which  hitherto  they  held  aloof,  and 
took  their  place  high  on  the  sun-lit  summits  of  the  new  polit- 
ical world.  In  that  time  of  general  baseness  and  sham  po- 
Ktieal  coPTersions,  the  public  conscience  was  glad  to  recog- 
mm  the  unstained  loyalty  of  the  two  houses,  and  a  consist- 
ency in  political  and  private  life  for  which  all  parties  iuTol- 
untarily  respected  theuL  But,  unfortunately,  as  so  often 
happens  in  a  time  of  transition,  the  most  disinterested  per- 
rons, the  men  whose  loftiness  of  view  and  wise  principles 
would  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  French  nation  and 
led  them  to  believe  in  the  generosity  of  a  novel  and  spirited 
policy; — ^these  men,  to  repeat,  were  taken  out  of  affairs,  and 
public  business  was  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  others, 
who  found  it  to  their  interest  to  push  principles  to  their  ex- 
treme consequences  by  way  of  proving  their  devotion. 

The  families  of  Langeais  and  Navarreins  remained  about 
the  Court,  condemned  to  perform  the  duties  required  by 
Court  ceremonial  amid  the  reproaches  and  sneers  of  the 
Liberal  party.  They  were  accused  of  gorging  themselves 
with  riches  and  honors,  and  all  the  while  their  family  estates 
were  no  larger  than  before,  and  lilxral  allowances  from  the 
civil  list  were  wholly  expended  in  keeping  up  the  state  neces- 
sary for  any  European  Government,  even  if  it  be  a  Republic. 

In  1818,  M.  le  Due  de  Langeais  eommanded  a  division  of 
the  army,  and  the  Duchess  held  a  j)ost  about  one  of  the 
Princeiines,  in  virtue  of  which  she  was  free  to  live  in  Pari* 
and  apart  from  her  husband  without  scandal.  The  Duke, 
moreover,  besides  his  militar}'  duties,  had  a  place  at  Court, 
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io  whieli  he  came  dttring  liis  t^rm  of  waiting,  leaving  hh 
major-general  in  command.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
leading  Jiye«  entirely  apart,  the  world  none  the  wiser.  Their 
marriage  of  convemion  shared  the  late  of  n^rly  aU  familj 
arraDgemente  of  the  kind.  Two  more  antipathetic  dispod* 
iione  eould  not  well  have  ^  been  fonnd;  they  were  brought  t4i- 
gelher;  they  jarred  upon  each  other;  there  was  soreness  on 
either  aide;  then  they  were  divided  onee  for  all.  Then  they 
went  their  separate  wayg^  with  a  due  regard  for  appearances. 
The  Uuc  de  Langeaig,  by  nature  as  methodical  as  the  Che- 
valier de  Folard  himgeLf,  gave  himself  up  methodically  to 
hia  own  tagte^  and  amui^meuts,  ajid  left  hig  wife  at  iibeitj 
io  do  as  she  pleased  so  soon  a$  he  felt  sura  of  her  character. 
He  recognized  in  her  a  spirit  pre-emiBently  proud,  a  cold 
heart,  a  profound  submissivenesa  to  the  usages  of  the  world, 
aud  a  youthful  loyalty.  Under  the  eyes  of  great  relations* 
with  the  light  of  a  prudigh  and  bigoted  Court  turned  full 
upon  the  Duchefss^  his  honor  was  safe. 
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I  of  her  own,  or  from  vanity,  never  appeared  in  public 
withont  a  foUowing  of  women  equally  distinguished  by  name 
and  fortune.  Aa  queen  of  fashion  she  had  her  dames  d^ataurs, 
her  ladiea^  who  modeled  their  manner  and  their  wit  on  hers. 
They  had  been  cleverly  chosen.  None  of  her  satellites  be- 
longied  to  the  inmost  Court  circle,  nor  to  the  highest  level  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Oermain ;  but  they  had  set  their  minds 
upon  admission  to  those  inner  sanctuaries.  Being  as  yet 
simple  denominations,  they  wished  to  rise  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  throne,  and  mingle  with  the  seraphic  powers  in 
the  high  sphere  known  as  le  petit  chateau.  Thus  surrounded, 
the  DocheH*  position  was  stronger  and  more  commanding 
and  secure.  Her  ^^adies"  defended  her  character  and  helped 
her  to  play  her  detestable  part  of  a  woman  of  fashion.  She 
eonld  laugh  at  men  at  her  ease,  play  with  fire,  receive  the 
homage  on  which  the  feminine  nature  is  nourished,  and  re- 
main mistress  of  herself. 

At  Paris,  in  the  highest  society  of  all,  a  woman  is  a  woman 
still ;  she  lives  on  incense,  adulation,  and  honors.  No  beauty, 
however  undoubted,  no  face,  however  fair,  is  anything  with- 
out admiration.  Flatten-  and  a  lover  are  proofs  of  power. 
And  what  is  power  without  nnrf^f^nition?  Nothing.  If  the 
prettiest  of  women  were  left  alone  in  a  corner  of  a  drawing- 
room*  she  would  droop.  Put  her  in  the  very  centre  and  sum- 
mit of  social  grandeur,  ^he  will  at  once  aspire  to  reign  over 
all  hearts— often  because  it  is  out  of  her  i)ower  to  be  the  happy 
queen  of  one.  Dress  and  iimnner  and  c<x)uetr}'  are  all  meant 
to  please  one  of  the  poorest  creatures  extant — the  brainless 
coicomb,  whose  handsome  face  is  his  sole  merit;  it  was  for 
rach  as  these  that  women  threw  themselves  away.  The  gilded 
wooden  idols  of  the  liestoration,  for  they  were  neither  more 
nor  less,  had  neither  the  antecedents  of  the  petite  maitres 
of  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  nor  the  rough  sterling  worth  of 
Nafi'df'onV  heroics,  nor  the  wit  and  fine  manners  of  their 
grandsires;  but  something  of  all  three  they  meant  to  be  with- 
out any  trouble  to  themselves.  Brave  they  were,  like  all  young 
Frenchmen;  ability  they  possessed,  no  doubt,  if  they  had  had 
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a  chance  of  proving  it,  but  their  place e  were  filled  up  by  th© 
old  worn-out  men,  who  kept  them  in  lending  striogs.  h 
was  a  day  of  email  things,  a  cold  prosaic  era.  Perhaps  it  takes 
a  long  time  for  a  Ejestoration  to  become  a  Monarchy, 

For  the  past  eighteen  months  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais 
had  been  leading  this  empty  life,  filled  with  halls  and  subae- 
quent  visits,  objectless  triumphs,  and  the  transient  lovea 
that  spring  up  and  die  in  an  evening's  apace.  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  her  when  she  entered  a  room ;  she  reaped  her  har- 
vest  of  flatteries  and  some  few  words  of  warmer  admiration^ 
which  she  encouraged  by  a  gesture  or  a  glance,  but  never  suf- 
fered to  penetrate  deeper  than  the  skin.  Her  tone  and  bear- 
ing and  everything  else  about  her  imposed  her  will  upon 
others.  Her  life  was  a  sort  of  fever  of  vanity  nnd  perpetual 
enjoyment,  which  turned  her  head.  She  was  daring  enough 
in  conversation;  she  would  listen  to  anything^  oormpttng  the 
surface,  as  it  were,  of  her  heart.  Yet  when  she  retnmed 
.  blushed  at  the  atory  that  had  made  her  laugh ; 
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the  Dnchen  had  her  coart,  and  the  number  of  her 
1  and  courtiers  guaranteed  her  virtue.  She  waa  amiable 
iBcinating ;  she  flirted  till  the  ball  or  the  evening's  gaiety 
t  an  end.  Then  the  curtain  dropped.  She  waa  cold, 
}rent»  self-contained  again,  till  the  next  day  brought  ita 
ed  sensations,  superficial  as  before.  Two  or  three  men 
completely  deceived,  and  fell  in  love  in  earnest  She 
ed  at  them,  she  was  utterly  insensible.  ^'I  am  lovod!*' 
Id  herself.  ''He  loves  me!"  The  cerUinty  sufficed  ber. 
nougfa  for  the  miser  to  know  that  his  every  whim  might 
filM  if  he  chose;  so  it  was  with  the  Duchess,  and  per* 
ibe  did  not  even  go  as  far  as  to  form  a  wish. 
^  evening  she  chanced  to  be  at  the  house  of  an  intimate 
1,  Mme.  la  Vicomtesse  de  Fontaine,  one  of  the  humble 
who  cordially  detested  ber,  and  went  with  her  eveiy- 
.  In  a  ''friendship''  of  this  sort  both  sides  are  on  their 
,  and  never  lay  their  armor  aside;  confidences  are  In- 
isly  indiscreet,  and  not  unfrequently  treacherous.  Mme. 
ngeais  had  distributed  htr  little  patronizing,  friendly, 
ezing  bows,  with  the  air  natural  to  a  woman  who  knows 
orth  of  her  smiles,  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  total 
jer.  Something  in  the  man's  large  gravity  of  aspect 
m1  her,  and,  with  a  feeling  almost  like  dread,  she  turned 
tne.   de  Maufrigneuse  with,  "Who  is  the  newcomer, 

»me  one  that  you  have  heard  of,  no  doubt.    The  Mar*^ 
le  Montriveau." 
i!  isit  he?" 

•  took  up  her  eyeglass  and  submitted  him  to  a  very  in- 
KTutiny,  as  if  he  had  been  a  picture  meant  to  re 
i;lanceii,  not  to  return  them. 
>  introduce  him ;  he  ought  to  be  interesting." 
>bodv  more  tiresome  and  dull,  dear.     But  he  is  the 
n."  ' 

Armand  de  Montriveau,  at  that  moment  all  unwittingly 
ject  of  general  curiosity,  better  deserved  attention  than 
[  the  idols  that  Paris  needs  must  set  up  to  worship  for 
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a  bri^f  spact?t  for  the  city  is  vexed  by  periodical  fits  of  crav* 
ing,  fl  pa^jijon  for  t^^gouement  and  eham  enthusiai^m,  which 
tuu&t  be  ^tisfied.  The  Marquis  was  the  only  soq  of  General 
de  MontriTijttu,  one  of  the  ci-deimnis  who  served  the  Republic 
nobly,  and  fi^il  by  Joubert'e  side  at  Novi,  Bonaparte  had 
placed  his  eon  at  the  school  at  ChWons,  with  the  orphans  of 
other  generals  who  fell  on  the  battlefield,  leaving  their  chil* 
dren  under  the  protection  of  the  Republic.  Armand  de 
MoutrivL^au  left  school  with  his  way  to  make,  entered  the 
artillery^  and  had  only  reached  a  majors  rank  at  the  time  of 
the  FtmtaiDeblesu  disaster.  In  this  section  of  the  service 
the  chances  of  advancement  were  not  many.  There  are  fewer 
otticerg,  in  the  first  place,  among  the  gunners  than  in  any 
other  corps ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  feeling  in  the  artil- 
lery was  decidedly  Liberal,  not  to  ^y  Republican;  and  the 
Kuiperor,  feeling  little  confidence  in  a  body  of  highly  edu- 
cated men  who  were  apt  to  think  for  themselves,  gave 
[>romotion  grudgingly  in  the  service.     In  the  artillery,  ac- 
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cmsioD  to  EToid  bullets.  He  was  kindly;  but  his  expression 
WIS  haughty  and  stern,  and  his  face  gained  him  this  charac- 
ter. In  eTerything  he  was  rigorous  as  arithmetic;  he  never 
permitted  the  slightest  deviation  from  duty  on  any  plausible 
pretext,  nor  blinked  the  consequences  of  a  fact.  He  would 
lend  himself  to  nothing  of  which  he  was  ashamed ;  he  never 
asked  anything  for  himself;  in  short,  Armand  dc  Montriveau 
was  one  of  many  great  men  unknown  to  fame,  and  philosoph- 
ical enough  to  despise  it;  living  without  attaching  themselves 
to  life,  because  they  have  not  found  their  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping to  the  full  their  power  to  do  and  feel. 

People  were  afraid  of  Montriveau;  they  respected  him, 
but  he  was  not  very  popular.  Men  may  indeed  allow  you  to 
rise  above  them,  but  to  decline  to  dt^sccnd  as  low  as  they  can 
do  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  In  their  feeling  towards 
loftier  natures,  there  is  a  trace  of  hate  and  fear.  Too  much 
honor  with  them  implies  censure  of  themselves,  a  thing  for- 
given neither  to  the  living  nor  to  the  dead. 

After  the  EmiHTor's  farewells  at  Fontainebleau,  Mont- 
riveau, noble  though  he  was,  was  put  on  half-pay.  Perhaps 
the  heads  of  the  War  Otiiee  took  fright  at  uncompromising 
nphghtnesii  worthy  of  antiquity,  or  ]H*rhaps  it  was  known  that 
he  felt  bound  by  his  oath  to  the  hnperial  Kagle.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  was  made  a  C-olonel  of  the  Guard,  and  left 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  His  wounds  kept  him  in  Belgium; 
he  waa  not  present  at  the  dishan<lin^^  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire, 
bat  the  King's  government  dc^clined  to  reeo;rnize  promotion 
made  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  Armand  dc  Montriveau 
left  France. 

An  adventurous  spirit,  a  loftiness  of  thought  hitherto  satis- 
f-nl  by  the  hazards  of  war,  drove  him  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
:.-»n  through  TppiT  Egypt:  his  siinity  of  impulse  dirwted 
hi^  enthusiasm  to  a  pn>jeet  of  ^^reat  iinportamH',  he  turned  his 
attention  to  that  unexplored  Central  .\friea  which  occupies 
the  learned  of  to-day.  The  s<i<»ntific  exj>e<!ition  was  long  and 
anfortanate.  He  had  made  a  valuable  eolhrtitm  of  notes 
bcaiing  on  various  geographical  and  commercial  problems, 
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of  which  solutions  are  etili  eagerlj  Bought;  and  succeeded, 
after  .surmounting  many  difficulties,  in  reaching  the  heart  of 
the  continent,  when  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  a  hos- 
tile native  tribe.  Theuj  stripped  of  all  that  he  had,  for  two 
years  he  led  a  wanderijig  life  in  the  desert,  the  slave  of  sa?- 
agee,  threatened  with  death  at  every  moment,  and  more 
cruelly  treated  than  a  dumb  animal  in  the  power  of  pitileaa 
children.  Physical  strengthj  and  a  mind  braced  by  endur- 
ance, enabled  h\m  to  survive  the  horrors  of  that  captivity; 
but  his  miraculous  escape  well-nigh  exhausted  his  energiea* 
When  he  reached  the  French  colony  at  Senegal,  a  half-dead 
fugitive  covered  with  ragg;,  his  memories  of  bis  fanner  life 
were  dim  and  shapeless.  The  great  sacrifices  made  in  hifl 
travels  were  all  forgotten  like  his  studies  of  African  dialects, 
his  discoveries,  and  observations.  One  story  will  give  an  idea 
of  all  that  he  passed  through.  Once  for  several  days  the  chil- 
dren of  the  eheikh  of  the  tribe  amused  themselves  by  putting 
him  up  for  a  mark  and  flinging  horses'  knuckle-bones  at  hifl 
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ti^s  gorenunent,  trying  to  attach  capable  men  to  iih 
I  to  itraigthaa  the  army,  made  conceedona  about  Oat 
»  Napoleoii's  old  oflBoers  if  their  known  Itfyalty  and 
m  offend  gnaianteea  of  fidelity.  M.  de  MontriTenfs 
■00  none  appealed  in  the  anny  list  with  the  rank  of 
;  be  leoeiTed  hia  anean  of  pay  and  passed  into  the 
.  AH  ttieie  tmsfn,  one  after  another,  came  to  sedc 
pqinia  de  MontriTean;  he  had  asked  for  nothing  howefor 
Friendb  had  taken  the  steps  for  him  which  he  woold 
{ftMed  to  take  for  himseH 

r  Hum,  hia  habita  were  modified  all  at  once;  oontrary 
mdaukp  he  went  into  society.  He  was  well  recei?ed, 
mn  he  met  wiUi  great  deference  and  reqwct  He 
to  hafo  fonnd  some  end  in  life;  bat  everything  passed 
the  man ;  there  was  no  external  signs ;  in  society  he  w|M 
wM,  and  wore  a  graTe,  reserved  face.  His  social  soe- 
i  greaty  precisely  because  he  stood  out  in  such  strong 
t  to  the  conventional  faces  which  line  the  walls  of 
alons.  He  was,  indeed,  something  quite  new  there. 
f  speech,  like  a  hermit  or  a  savage,  bis  shyness  was 
;  to  be  haughtiness,  and  people  were  greatly  taken  with 
was  something  strange  and  great.  Women  generally 
»  much  the  more  smitten  with  this  original  person 
he  was  not  to  be  caught  by  their  flatteries,  however 
nor  by  the  wiles  with  which  they  circumvent  the 
it  men  and  corrode  the  steel  temper.  Their  Parisian 
•  were  lost  on  H.  de  Montriveau ;  his  nature  only  re- 
[  to  the  sonorous  vibration  of  lofty  thought  and  feel- 
Jid  he  would  very  promptly  have  been  dropped  but 
rmnanoe  that  hung  about  his  adventures  and  his  life ; 
the  men  who  cried  him  up  behind  his  back ;  but  for 
n  who  looked  for  a  triumph  for  her  vanity,  the  wo- 
lo  was  to  fill  his  thoughts. 

hese  reasons  the  Duchesse  de  Lengeais'  curiosity  was 

lively  than  natural.    Chance  bad  so  ordered  it  that  her 

in  the  man  before  her  had  been  aroused  only  the 

Bra,  when  she  heard  the  story  of  one  of  M.  de  Hont- 
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rivcau's  adventures,  a  story  calculated  to  make  the  gtrongfit 
impression  upon  a  woman's  ever-cbangiDg  fsBCj. 

During  M.  de  Montriveau's  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
sources  of  the  ^ile,  he  had  had  an  argument  witli  one  of  hk 
guides,  surely  the  most  e^itraordinary  debate  in  the  annaU  of 
travel.  The  district  tbat  be  wished  to  explore  could  only  be 
reached  on  foot  across  a  tract  of  desert.  Only  one  of  his 
guides  knew  the  way ;  no  traveler  had  penetrated  before  into 
that  part  of  the  country,  where  the  undaunted  ofUcer  ho|>ed 
to  find  a  solution  of  several  scientific  problems.  In  spite  ot 
the  representations  made  to  him  by  the  guide  and  the  older 
men  of  the  place,  he  started  upon  the  formidable  journey. 
Summoning  up  courage,  already  highly  strung  by  the  proi- 
pect  of  dreadful  difficulties,  he  set  out  in  the  morning. 

The  loose  sand  shifted  ucder  his  feet  at  every  step;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day*s  march,  he  lay  down  to  sleep 
on  the  ground,  he  had  never  been  so  tired  in  his  life.  He 
knewy  however,  tbat  be  must  be  up  and  on  his  way  before 


*  Sooad  jrounelf ;  U  jroQ  bare  not  oounge  enough,  here  U  mjr  dagger  *- 
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whOe  ftoctd  moHoBlaifi,!  liet^niiij]:  to  these  compkintA  with  an 
tlprr^p^mn,  it u dying  ihii  white,  with  the  apparent  in* 
of  an  OrieoUlt  the  icnrcety  pere^ptiblt;  inrHcntiaQtf 
in  the  lit  of  tiii>  Mindi^  which  looked  almoit  black,  like  btur- 
abbedfoM. 

^1  havf  midi  a  miftake/*  hi'  n*mjirkcd  coolly.  '1  could  not 
feahftoiit  thf^  truck,  it  is  bo  long  i^inre  I  came  this  way ;  wo  aro 
^  0a  it  iK>W|  bat  we  muFt  push  on  for  two  hours /^ 
ituui  ii  rigbt^^  tbmght  M.  de  MontriviMiL 
So  hm  wmU  on  f^nln,  vtruggling  to  fr>lh>w  the  pitiless  n*- 
tii«.  It  seemed  a»  if  he  were  bound  to  his  guide  by  fioma 
IhnMi  Ifkt  the  inviitible  ti4>  hetwi?im  the  eoDdemned  man  and 
ftt  beadiiiiftn.    But  the  two  hourg  went  by,  Montnveau  had 

Ct  hia  laat  dropt  cif  energy*,  and  th<!  nky-tlne  waa  a  blank, 
»  wefe  no  palm^trecF,  no  hills,  H»  could  Dcither  cry  out 
lor  gnmn,  hr  Uy  ditwn  cm  the  Mnd  to  die,  but  hia  eyes  would 
hftTp  frtithtefied  the  boldest ;  something  in  hia  face  seemed  to 
my  that  h^  would  not  die  alone.  11  in  guide,  like  a  very  Send, 
pate  Isiin  back  a  cool  gtance  like  a  nmn  that  knowi^  his  power, 
Wft  him  u»  lie  thartp  and  kept  at  a  mte  distance  out  of  reach 
of  hii  despemte  Tietim.  At  last  M,  dc  Montrivcau  recorered 
mmtkgih  enough  for  a  taet  curve.  The  guide  came  nearer, 
ttlrfioed  him  with  a  steady  look,  and  fisid,  *^as  it  not  your 
aiWB  wiU  u>  go  where  I  am  taking  you,  in  spite  of  us  all  ?  You 
aif  that  1  hare  lied  to  you,  Jf  1  had  not,  you  would  not  be 
rf«j  bmr.  Do  you  want  the  truUi?  Here  it  i».  W$  kav€ 
i*i32  mmaikfr  fiv^  hours'  march  he  fort  us,  and  w€  ennm^i  go 
hiick.  Soiin<l  youmelf ;  if  you  have  not  courage  enough,  hem 
M  mj  iMgget" 

ScaftM  by  thia  dreadful  knowledge  of  pain  and  human 
i&fiiflh,  M.  de  Kontn¥e«u  would  not  l>e  behind  a  wavage; 
br  drrw  a  frc!*h  ntcick  of  eonragi'  fnim  hii  pride  ai  a  Euro- 
pean, roae  to  his  feet,  and  fnllowed  hiii  jiiwide.  Th**  fiv*?  hours 
mrrm  at  an  tod^  and  etill  M.  de  Mnntrin>au  saw  nothing,  he 
firii«<d  hia  failing  wym  upon  hiit  guidi' ;  but  the  Nubian  boift^ 
hm  om  im  ahonldera,  and  showed  him  a  wide  pool  of  water 
lilb  piMMS  dl  iboitt  it,  and  a  QtM%  forest  l%hted  up  by 
tJ 
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the  sunset.  It  laj  only  a  hundred  paces  away ;  a  ^ast  ledge  o! 
granite  hid  the  glorious  landscape.  It  eeemed  to  Armand  thai  j 
he  had  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  His  ^ide,  that  giant  m 
c?oiirage  and  intelligence,  finished  his  work  of  devotion  bf 
carrying  him  across  the  hot,  slippery,  scarcely  discernible 
track  on  the  granite.  Behind  him  lay  the  hell  of  burning 
sand,  before  him  the  earthly  paradise  of  the  most  beautiful 
oasis  in  the  desert 

T!ie  thichess,  struck  from  the  first  by  the  appearance  of 
this  romantic  figure^  was  even  more  impressed  when  she 
learned  that  this  was  that  Marquis  de  Montriveau  of  whom 
she  had  dreamed  during  the  night  She  had  been  with  him 
among  the  hot  desert  sands,  he  had  been  the  companion  of 
her  nightmare  waude rings ;  for  such  a  woman  was  not  this  a 
delightful  presage  of  a  new  interest  in  her  life?  And  never 
was  a  man's  exterior  a  better  e-\ponent  of  his  character; 
never  were  curious  glances  so  well  justified.  The  principal 
characterigtic  of  his  great ^  s<]uare-bewn  head  was  the  thicks 
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>Ter  in  ArmAnd  de  Hontriveau  during  the  brief  intenral  be- 
ore  the  Duchesae  de  Maufrigneuse  brought  him  to  be  intro- 
Qoed.  She  would  prefer  him  above  the  others ;  she  would  at- 
icb  him  to  herself,  display  all  her  powers  of  coquetry  for  him. 
t  was  a  fancy,  such  a  merest  Duchess'  whim  as  furnished  li 
4>pe  or  a  Calderon  with  the  plot  of  the  Dog  in  the  Manger, 
Uie  would  not  suffer  another  woman  to  engross  him ;  but  she 
lad  not  the  remotest  intention  of  being  his. 

Nature  had  given  the  Duchess  every  qualification  for  the 
lart  of  coquette,  and  education  had  perfected  her.  Women 
STied  her,  and  men  fell  in  love  with  her,  not  without  reason. 
(oChing  that  can  inspire  love,  justify  it,  and  give  it  lasting 
npire  was  wanting  in  her.  Her  style  of  beauty,  her  manner, 
cr  voice,  her  bearing,  all  combined  to  give  her  that  instinc- 
iT«  coquetry  which  seems  to  be  the  consciousness  of  power. 
ler  ahape  was  graceful;  perhaps  there  was  a  trace  of  self- 
imacioufDess  in  her  changes  of  movement,  the  one  affectation 
bat  could  be  laid  to  her  charge;  but  everything  about  her 
as  a  part  of  her  personality,  from  her  least  little  gesture  to 
be  peculiar  turn  of  her  phrases,  the  demure  glance  of  lier 
v€«.  Her  great  lady^s  grace,  her  most  striking  characteristic, 
ad  not  destroyed  the  very  French  quick  mobility  of  her  per- 
on.  There  was  an  extraordinary  fascination  in  her  swift,  in- 
esaant  changes  of  attitude.  She  seemed  as  if  she  surely 
ronld  be  a  most  delicious  mistress  when  her  corset  and  the 
nenmbering  costume  of  her  part  was  laid  aside.  All  the  rap- 
ore  of  love  surely  was  latent  in  the  freedom  of  her  express- 
ve  glances,  in  her  caressing  tones,  in  the  charm  of  her  words. 
>he  jrave  glimpses  of  the  high-bom  courtesan  within  her, 
imly  protesting  against  the  creeds  of  the  duchess. 

You  might  sit  near  her  through  an  evening,  she  would  be 
nj  and  melancholy  in  turn,  and  her  gaiety,  like  her  sadness, 
««nied  spontaneous.  She  would  bv  gracious,  disdainful,  in- 
olrDt.  or  confiding  at  will.  Her  apparent  good  nature  was 
*f«] :  she  had  no  temptation  to  descend  to  malignity.  But  at 
:ach  moment  her  mood  changed ;  she  was  full  of  confidence 
V  craft ;  her  moving  tenderness  would  give  place  to  a  heart- 
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break iEg  hardness  and  insensibility.  Yet  how  paint  her  as 
was,  without  bringing  together  all  the  extremes  of  femmii 
nature?  In  a  word,  the  Duchess  was  anything  that  she 
to  be  or  to  seem.  Her  face  was  slightly  too  long.  There 
a  grace  in  it,  and  a  certain  thinness  and  fineness  that  rectlM 
the  portraits  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Her  skin  was  white,  with  % 
faint  rose  tint.  Everything  about  her  erred,  as  it  were,  by  an 
excess  of  delicacy. 

M»  de  Montriveau  willingly  consented  to  be  introdueed  to 
the  Duchesee  de  Langeais ;  and  she,  after  the  manner  of  per- 
iOne  whose  sensitive  taste  leads  them  to  avoid  banalities,  w- 
f rained  from  overwhelming  him  with  questions  and  compli- 
ments. She  received  him  with  a  gracious  deference  which 
could  not  fail  to  flatter  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  powers, 
for  the  fact  that  a  man  rises  above  the  ordinar)*  level  impliet 
that  he  possesses  something  of  that  tact  which  makes  womcai 
quick  to  read  feeling.  If  the  Duchess  showed  any  curiosity. 
it  waa  by  her  glances;  her  compliments  were  conveyed  in  he! 
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the  wornen,  his  friends  congratulated  him,  half  laugh- 
hftlf  in  earnest,  on  the  extraordinary  reception  vouch- 
him  by  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais.  The  difficult  and 
nt  conquest  had  been  made  boyond  a  doubt,  and  the 
>f  it  was  reserved  for  the  Artillery  of  the  Guard.  It  is 
)  imagine  the  jests,  good  and  bad,  when  this  topic  had 
€en  started;  the  world  of  Paris  salons  is  so  eager  for 
ment,  and  a  joke  lasts  for  such  a  short  time,  that  every 
eager  to  make  the  most  of  it  while  it  is  fresh. 
unconsciously,  the  General  felt  flattered  by  this  non- 
From  his  place  where  he  had  taken  his  stand,  his  eyes 
rawn  again  and  again  to  the  Duchess  by  countless  wav- 
vflections.  He  could  not  help  admitting  to  himself  that 
the  women  whose  beauty  had  captivated  his  eyes,  not 
d  seemed  to  be  a  more  exquisite  embodiment  of  faults 
ir  qualities  blended  in  a  completeness  that  might  realize 
Mms  of  earliest  manhood.  Is  there  a  man  in  any  rank 
that  has  not  felt  indefinable  rapture  in  his  secret  soul 
te  woman  singled  out  (if  only  in  his  dreams)  to  l)e  his 
vhen  she,  in  body,  soul,  and  social  tLsiK*cts,  satisfies  his 
requirement,  a  thrice  perfect  woman?  And  if  this 
>ld  perfection  that  flatters  his  pride  is  no  argument  for 
her,  it  is  beyond  cavil  one  of  the  great  inducements  to 
ntiment.  Love  would  soon  be  convalescent,  as  the 
enth  century  moralist  remarked,  were  it  not  for  vanity, 
t  is  certainly  true  that  for  every  one,  man  or  woman, 
s  a  wealth  of  pleasure  in  the  supiTiority  of  the  beloved, 
set  so  high  by  birth  that  a  contemptuous  glance  can 
wound  her?  is  she  wealthy  enough  to  surround  herself 
tate  which  falls  nothing  sliort  of  royalty  of  kings  of 
p  during  their  short  reign  of  splendor?  is  she  so  ready- 
that  a  keen-edged  jest  never  brings  her  into  confusion? 
ful  enough  to  rival  any  woman? — Is  it  such  a  small 
to  know  that  your  self-love  will  never  suffer  thnmgh 
A  man  makc^  these  reflections  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
And  how  if,  in  the  future  opened  out  by  early  ripened 
D,  he  catches  glimpses  of  the  changeful  delight  of  her 


thnvuh  ^t'^^  Uuhk  mtiocmce  of  a  maiden  soul,  th^  perils  o{ 
Uni'»  viiH*|JfLi  ll>o  Ihimmind  foldi  of  the  veil  of  coqoetry?  I* 
4ua  lltii*  xiUHigh  l^^  luovo  the  I'old&st  man's  heart? 

\\m^  {\w\vt\in\  wm  M.  de  HoutnTcau'g  position  with  ra- 
^v4  ^^*^  ^\Mivm .  tu»  \>iAi^i  Itfa  in  aome  measure  explaiDiog  th« 
^\l^tfv^4iW^^  CivH^  U«  bad  been  thrown,  when  little  more 
M^iH  ^  ^^>>  <^^*^  ^^  hiirf  tean«  of  Napoleon's  wars ;  his  life  had 
^^nm  ^NHi  >^i  H«4\lti  VI f  buttli*.  Of  women  he  knew  }u^  io  | 
H4IW'^  1^  >i  if«iM»li^i'  ktiuwt^  of  a  eottntry  when  he  travels  acroi^  ' 
ft|,  L^  t^l^^^  iKHM  >^iu^  tiin  to  another.  The  verdict  which  Yol- 
^^l^  IM'i^^'^  ui*oii  hindghhr  vears  of  life  might,  perhaps,  have 
\Ks\k  i*i*|4iv'J  l\v  Moiiliiv^*HU  to  his  own  thirty-seven  years  of 
i.^^ia4v4iiv«  hi^^  Iw  uot  tfurty-eeven  follies  with  which  to  re- 
|*jvHitt  luiiuvtl^i^  At  hU  a^e  he  was  as  much  a  novioe  in  love 
4i  m^.^  Wt  (hat  h&^  ju^t  been  furtively  reading  Faidilas^  Of 
^iiiMvu  ht'  J»aJ  uothin^  to  learn;  of  love  he  knew  nothing; 
aUkl  t !uiM,  dviuri^fcii  quite  unknown  before,  sprang  fiom  this  vir- 
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a  TOW  if  a  kind  of  contract  made  with  Destiny,  a  man*8  whole 
future  is  aolemnlj  pledged  to  fulfil  it,  and  eyerything,  even 
hii  own  death,  ii  regarded  simply  as  a  means  to  the  one  end. 

A  younger  man  would  have  said  to  himself,  "I  should  very 
much  like  to  have  the  Duchess  for  my  mistress  I"  or,  '^If  the 
Duchetie  de  Langeais  cared  for  a  man,  he  would  be  a  very 
lucky  rascal  !^  But  the  General  said,  ''I  will  have  Mme.  de 
Langeais  for  my  mistress."  And  if  a  man  takes  such  an  idea 
into  his  head  when  his  heart  has  never  been  touched  before, 
and  love  begins  to  be  a  kind  of  religion  with  him,  he  little 
knows  in  what  a  hell  he  has  set  his  foot. 

Annand  de  Montriveau  suddenly  took  flight  and  went  home 
in  the  first  hot  fever-fit  of  the  first  love  that  he  had  known. 
When  a  man  has  kept  all  his  boyish  beliefs,  illusions,  frank- 
seas,  and  impetuosity  into  middle  age,  his  first  impulse  is,  as 
it  were,  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  take  the  thing  that  he  desires; 
a  little  later  he  realiaees  that  there  is  a  gulf  set  between  them, 
and  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  cross  it.  A  sort  of  child- 
ish impatience  seizes  him,  he  wants  the  thing  the  more,  and 
trembles  or  cries.  Wherefore,  the  next  day,  after  the  storm- 
icct  refiections  that  had  yet  perturbed  his  mind,  Armand  de 
Montriveau  discovered  that  he  was  under  the  yoke  of  the 
senses,  and  his  bondage  made  the  heavier  by  his  love. 

The  woman  so  cavalierly  treated  in  his  thoughts  of  yester- 
day had  become  a  most  sacred  and  dreadful  power.  She  was 
to  be  his  world,  his  life,  from  this  tinic  '  >rth.  The  greatest 
joy,  the  keenest  anguish,  that  he  had  yet  known  grew  color- 
less before  the  bare  recollection  of  the  least  sensation  stirred 
in  him  by  her.  The  swiftest  revolutions  in  a  man's  outward 
life  only  touch  his  interests,  while  passion  brings  a  complete 
revulsion  of  feeling.  And  so  in  those  who  live  by  feeling, 
rather  than  by  self-interest,  the  doers  rather  than  the  rea- 
•oners,  the  sanguine  rather  than  the  lymphatic  temperaments, 
love  works  a  complete  revolution.  In  a  flash,  with  one  single 
reflection,  Armand  de  ^lontrivoau  wiped  out  his  whole  past 
life. 

A  wcore  of  times  he  asked  himself,  like  a  boy,  ^^Shall  I  go. 
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and  then  at  last  he  dressed,  came  to  the 

towardg  eight  o'clock  that  eveuing,  and  was 

Be  wu  to  see  the  woman — ah  I  not  the  woman — 

I  As  it  Itad  eeen  yesterday,  among  lights,  a  frei^h  in- 

|szi  WL  game  and  silken  luce  and  veiling.     He  burst 

1^  te"  to  declare  his  love,  as  if  it  were  a  question  of 

Sx^Acft  on  a  £.el(i  of  battle. 

!  He  found  hi 8  ethereal  sylph ide  shrouded  in  a 
dreflsiug-gown  ingeniously  befrilledj  lying 
ftietded  out  upon  a  sofa  in  a  diroly  lighted  bou- 
e.  de  Langeais  did  not  so  much  as  rise^  nothing  was 
«f  ter  but  her  face,  her  hair  was  loose  but  confined 
^  ffrf  A  hand  indicated  a  scat^  a  hand  that  seemed 
^  m  wMshl'^  to  MontriTcau  by  the  Hiekeritig  light  of  a 
^  »s)dle  at  the  further  side  of  the  room^  and  a  voice  as 
i  m  At  light  said ; 
ff  ft  !^d  been  any  one  else,  M.  le  Marquis,  a  friend  with 
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ently  brongfat  them  to  her  lips.  The  Duchess  meant  to  have 
the  full  benefit  of  her  headache^  and  her  speculation  was  fully 
successful.  The  General,  poor  man,  was  really  distressed  by 
the  lady*s  simulated  distress.  Like  Crillon  listening  to  the 
story  of  the  Crucifixion,  he  was  ready  to  draw  his  sword 
against  the  vapors.  How  could  a  man  dare  to  speak  just  then 
to  this  suffering  woman  of  the  love  that  she  inspired?  Ar- 
mand  had  already  felt  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  fire  off  a  dec- 
laration of  love  point-blank  at  one  so  far  above  other  women. 
With  a  single  thought  came  understanding  of  the  delicacies 
of  feeling,  of  the  soul's  requirements.  To  love :  what  was  that 
but  to  know  how  to  plead,  to  beg  for  alms,  to  wait?  And  as 
for  the  love  that  he  felt,  must  he  not  prove  it?  His  tongue 
was  mute,  it  was  frozen  by  the  conventions  of  the  noble  Fau- 
bourg, the  majesty  of  a  sick  headache,  the  bashfulness  of  love. 
But  DO  power  on  earth  could  veil  his  glances;  the  heat  and 
the  Infinite  of  the  Desert  blazed  in  eyes,  calm  as  a  panther's, 
beneath  the  lids  that  fell  so  seldom.  The  Duchess  enjoyed 
the  steady  gaze  that  enveloped  her  in  li^ht  and  warmth. 

"Mme.  la  Duchesse,"  he  answered,  "I  am  afraid  I  express 
my  gratitude  for  your  goodness  ver}'  badly.  At  this  moment 
I  have  but  one  desire — I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  cure  the 
pain. 

"Permit  me  to  throw  this  off,  I  feel  too  warm  now,"  she 
Mid.  gracefully  tossing  aside  a  cushion  that  covered  her  feet. 

^Madame,  in  Asia  your  feet  would  be  worth  some  ten  thou- 
sand sequins." 

**A  traveler's  compliment!"  smiled  she. 

It  pleased  the  sprightly  lady  to  involve  a  rough  soldier  In 
a  labjrrinth  of  nonsense,  commonplaces,  and  meaningless  talk, 
in  which  he  manoeuvred,  in  military  language,  as  Prince 
(liarles  might  have  done  at  close  quarters  with  Napoleon. 
She  took  a  mischievous  amusement  in  reconnoitring  the  ex- 
tent of  his  infatuation  by  the  number  of  foolish  speeches  ex- 
tracted from  a  novice  whom  she  led  step  by  step  into  a  hopeless 
maze,  meaning  to  leave  him  there  in  confusion.  She  began 
by  laughing  at  him,  but  nevertheless  it  pleased  her  to  make 
him  forget  bow  time  went 
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of  a  first  rieit  is  frequently  a  compliment  but 
^m  EitBDceit  of  any  such  intGiit.  The  famous  ex- 
OK  iB  hour  in  chat  od  all  sorts  of  subjects,  Eaid 
i»  meant  to  say,  and  was  feeling  that  he  was  onlj 
«&  whom  this  woman  played^  when  she  rose,  sat 
m  the  scarf  from  her  hair,  and  wrapped  it  about 
lemed  her  elbow  on  the  cushioDe^  did  him  the 
I  omplete  cttre,  and  rang  for  lights.  The  most 
wammex^t  succeeded  to  complete  repose.  She 
M.  iie  JTontriveaUj  from  whom  she  had  just  ex- 
ice  which  seemed  to  interest  her  deeply,  and 


^nt  TO&  to  maice  game  of  me  by  trying  to  make  me  be- 
0m  mt  Ttm  have  neirer  loved.  It  is  a  man's  great  preten- 
wm^^tUt  !i&  And  we  always  believe  it !  Out  of  pure  polite- 
^  Ufe  w»  not  know  what  to  expect  from  it  for  our^ves? 
hip^cfa^  mao  that  has  foiind  but  a  eingle  opportunity  of 
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kept  in  the  Bame  place  by  its  mischievous  tormentor.  And 
yet  it  gave  the  Duchess  inexpressible  happiness  to  see  that  this 
strong  man  had  told  her  the  truth.  Armand  had  never  loved^ 
as  he  had  said.  He  was  about  to  go,  in  a  bad  humor  with 
himself , and  still  more  out  of  humor  with  her ;  but  it  delighted 
her  to  see  a  sullenncss  that  she  could  conjure  away  with  a 
word,  a  glance,  or  a  gesture. 

'^ill  you  come  to-morrow  evening?''  she  asked.  '^  am 
going  to  a  ball,  but  I  shall  stay  at  home  for  you  until  ten 
o'clock. 

Hontriveau  spent  most  of  the  next  day  in  smoking  an  inde- 
terminate quantity  of  cigars  in  his  study  window,  and  so  got 
through  the  hours  till  he  could  dress  and  go  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Langeais.  To  any  one  who  had  known  the  magnificent  worth 
of  the  man,  it  would  have  been  grievous  to  see  him  grown  so 
small,  so  distrustful  of  himself;  the  mind  that  inight  have 
shed  light  over  undiscovered  worlds  shrunk  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  she-coxcorab's  boudoir.  Even  he  himself  felt  that 
he  had  fallen  so  low  already  in  his  happiness  that  to  save  his 
life  he  could  not  have  told  his  love  to  one  of  his  closest  friends. 
Is  there  not  always  a  trace  of  shame  in  the  lover's  bashful- 
nes^  and  perhaps  in  woman  a  certain  exultation  over  dimin- 
ished masculine  stature?  Indeed,  but  for  a  host  of  motives 
of  this  kind,  how  explain  why  women  are  nearly  always  the 
first  to  betray  the  secret? — a  secret  of  which,  perhaps,  they 
soon  weary. 

**Mme.  la  Duchesse  cannot  see  visitors,  monsieur,"  said 
the  man ;  ''she  is  dressing,  she  begs  you  to  wait  for  her  here.'' 

Armand  walkotl  up  and  down  the  drawing-room,  studying 
her  taste  in  the  least  detailti.  He  admire<l  Mme.  de  Langeais 
herself  in  the  objects  of  Ikt  choosing;  they  revealed  her  life 
before  he  could  grasp  her  personality  and  ideas.  About  an 
hour  later  the  Duchess  came  noiselessly  out  of  her  chamber. 
Montriveau  turned,  wiw  her  flit  like  a  shadow  across  the 
niom,  and  trembled.  She  came  up  to  him,  not  with  a  bour- 
geoise's  inquir}-,  "How  do  I  look?"  She  was  sure  of  herself; 
her  steady  eyes  said  plainly,  "I  am  adorned  to  please  you." 
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Xo  <>iitt»  iwmj.  sxfe  the  old  fairy  godmother  of  some 

nnniiii  in  ai2igmfii»«  could  haye  wound  a  cloud  of  gauze  about 

at  ^mdiiy  :iinwt«  so  that  the  dazzling  satin  skin  beneath 

:4iiMUti  gjttHuu  riirough  the  gleaming  folds.    The  Duchess  was 

i^n^iin^      rhe  pale  blue  color  of  her  gown,  repeated  in  the 

lowtH^ia  tier  Imir,  appeared  by  the  richness  of  its  hue  to  lend 

suiA^utiife  to  a  fragile  form  grown  too  wholly  ethereal ;  for  as 

siut  ^iiiieti  towaxtls  Armand,  the  loose  ends  of  her  scarf  floated 

:\qi^L  Lttjr,  putting  that  Taliant  warrior  in  mind  of  the  bright 

.iuuoi!«u  ilies^  that  hoTer  now  over  water,  now  over  the  flowers 

wMtii  wiucii  chey  seem  to  mingle  and  blend. 

"I  iiave  kept  you  waiting,'^  she  said,  with  the  tone  that  a 
wnuitiii  can  always  bring  into  her  voice  for  the  man  whom  she 
liitjiit^  CO  plea:^. 

*'L  would  wait  patiently  through  an  eternity,*'  said  he,  "if 
I  ^**fn*  surtj  of  finding  a  divinity  so  fair ;  but  it  is  no  eompli- 
aMiit^  to  speak  of  your  beauty  to  you ;  nothing  save  wordiip 
Suliur  mt!  only  to  kiss  your  scarf/' 
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b«t  to  my  thinking,  from  you  men  it  is  the  most  respectf nl 
ifttteryofalL    Now,  is  it  not?    Just  tell  me/' 

Agmin  she  ga^e  him  a  side  glance  to  express  her  insidious 
friendship,  for  he  was  dumb  with  happiness — sheer  hapiH- 
ne»  through  such  nothings  as  these!  Oh,  the  Duchess 
understood  son  mitier  d$  f$mme — the  art  and  mystery  of  be- 
ing a  woman — most  marvelously  well;  she  knew,  to  admira- 
tion,  how  to  raise  a  man  in  his  own  esteem  as  he  humbled  him- 
self to  her;  how  to  reward  every  step  of  the  descent  to  senti- 
mental folly  with  hollow  flatteries. 

^ou  will  never  forget  to  come  at  nine  o'clock.'' 

*Vo;  but  are  you  going  to  a  ball  every  night?"  " 

Tk>  I  know?"  she  answered,  with  a  little  childlike  shrug 
of  the  shoulders;  the  gesture  was  meant  to  say  that  she  was 
nothing  if  not  capricious,  and  that  a  lover  must  take  her  as 
she  was.— '"Besides,"  she  added,  '"what  is  that  to  you?  You 
shall  be  my  escort." 

**That  would  be  difficult  to-night,"  he  objected ;  'T  am  not 
properly  dressed." 

••It  seems  to  me/'  she  returned  loftily,  "that  if  any  one  has 
a  right  to  complain  of  your  costume,  it  is  I.  Know,  there- 
fore, monneur  le  vayageur,  that  if  I  accept  a  man's  arm,  he  is 
forthwith  above  the  laws  of  fashion,  nobody  would  venture 
to  criticifie  him.  You  do  not  know  the  world,  I  see;  I  like 
you  the  better  for  it." 

And  even  as  she  spoke  she  swept  him  into  the  pettiness  of 
that  world  by  the  attempt  to  initiate  him  into  the  vanities  of 
a  woman  of  fashion. 

'*If  she  chooses  to  do  a  foolish  thing  for  me,  I  should  be  a 
Mmpleton  to  prevent  her/'  said  Armand  to  himself.  "She  has 
a  liking  for  me  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  as  for  the  world,  she 
cannot  dei^pise  it  more  than  I  do.  So,  now  for  the  ball  if  she 
likes." 

The  Ihichess  probably  thought  that  if  the  General  came 
with  her  and  appeared  in  a  ballroom  in  boots  and  a  black  tie, 
nobody  would  hesitate  to  believe  that  he  was  violently  in  love 
with  her.    And  the  General  was  well  pleased  that  the  queen 
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nf  fashion  Bboald  think  of  compromistiig  herself  for  him; 
h^^  gave  him  wit  He  had  gained  eonMenc?e,  he  brought  out 
hm  tlKnights  and  Tiews ;  he  felt  nothing  of  the  restraint  that 
vvigh^  on  his  spirits  yesterday*  His  t^k  wa«  interestii^ 
ftnd  aBimated^  and  full  of  those  first  confidences  so  sweet  ti> 
nuike  and  to  receive. 

Was  Mme.  de  Langeais  really  carried  away  by  his  talk,  or 
had  she  devised  this  charming  piece  of  coquetry?  At  any 
mte,  she  looked  up  mischievously  as  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

'*Ah !  you  have  made  me  too  late  for  the  bail !"  she  ei- 
cUimed^  surprised  and  vexed  that  t^he  had  forgotten  how  time 
was  going. 

The  next  moment  she  approved  the  exchange  of  pleasurea 
witli  a  smile  that  made  Arm  and 's  heart  give  a  sudden  leap. 

"I  certainly  promised  Mme,  de  Beauseant,"  ^e  added. 
*'Thoy  are  all  expecting  me/* 

*'Very  weU— go." 

"No — go  on,   1  will  stay.   Your  Eastern  adventures  fasci- 
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She  rang  the  bell.  ""I  shall  not  go  oat  to-night,''  die  tdd 
the  footman.  Her  long,  blue  eyes  tamed  timidly  to  Armand ; 
and  by  the  look  of  misgiving  in  them,  he  knew  that  he  was 
meant  to  take  the  order  for  a  confession,  for  a  first  and  great 
faTor.  There  was  a  paase,  filled  with  many  thoaghts,  before 
she  spoke  with  that  tenderness  which  is  often  in  women's 
Toioea,  and  not  so  often  in  their  hearts.  ^'Yoa  have  had  a 
hard  life,"  she  said. 

^No,"  retomed  Armand.  "^ntil  to-day  I  did  not  know 
what  happiness  was." 

Then  yon  know  it  now  ?'*  she  asked,  looking  at  him  with  a 
demure,  keen  glance. 

''What  is  happiness  for  me  henceforth  bat  this — to  see  yon, 
to  hear  yon?  .  .  .  Until  now  I  have  only  known  prira- 
tum;  now  I  know  that  I  can  be  unhappy *' 

That  will  do,  that  will  do,"  she  said.  '"You  moat  go;  it  is 
past  midnight.  Let  as  regard  appearances.  People  mast  not 
talk  about  us.  I  do  not  know  quite  what  I  shall  say ;  but  the 
headache  is  a  good-natured  friend^  and  tells  no  tales." 

*'Im  there  to  be  a  ball  to-morrow  night  ?" 

"You  would  grow  accustomed  to  the  life,  I  think.  Very 
well.    Yes,  we  will  go  again  to-morrow  night." 

There  was  not  a  happier  man  in  the  world  than  Armand 
when  he  went  out  from  her.  Every  evening  he  came  to  Mme. 
de  Langeais'  at  the  hour  kept  for  him  by  a  tacit  understand- 
ing. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and.  for  the  many  young  men  who 
carry  a  redundance  of  such  sweet  memories  io  their  hearts,  it 
were  superfluous  to  follow  the  story  step  by  step— the  prog- 
ress of  a  romance  growing  in  thossc*  hours  spent  together,  a 
romance  controlled  entiri*ly  by  a  woman V  will.  If  sentiment 
went  too  fast,  she  would  raise  a  <|uarrel  over  a  word,  or  when 
words  flagged  behind  her  thoughts,  she  appealed  to  the  feel- 
ings. Perhaps  the  only  way  of  following  such  Penelope's 
progress  is  by  marking  its  outward  and  visible  signs. 

As,  for  instance,  within  a  few  ilay^  of  their  first  meeting, 
the  asndnoua  General  had  won  and  kept  the  right  to  kiss  hia 
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lady's  insatiable  hands.  Wherever  Mnie.  de  Langeaif 
M,  de  Montrheau  was  certain  to  be  eeen,  till  people  j< 
called  him  "Her  Grace's  orderly/*  And  already  he  hac 
enemies;  others  were  jealous,  and  envied  him  his  p< 
Mme.  de  Langeais  had  attained  her  end.  The  Marc 
Montrivean  was  among  her  numerous  train  of  adorers, 
means  of  humiliating  those  who  boasted  of  their  prog 
her  good  graces,  for  she  publicly  ga?e  him  prefereni 
1           them  alL 

"Decidedly,  M.  de  Montriveau  is  the  man  for  wb( 
Duchess  shows  a  preference,"  pronounced  Mme.  de  S6r 

And  who  in  Paris  does  not  know  what  it  meana  i 
woman  '^shows  a  preference^'  ?  All  went  on  therefore  i 
ing  to  prescribed  rule.  The  anecdotes  which  peopL 
pleased  to  circulate  concerning  the  General  put  that  i 
in  so  formidable  a  lights  that  the  more  adroit  quietly  d 
their  pretensions  to  the  Duchess,  and  remained  in  he: 
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de  Pamiere  had  said.  **  'Tis  a  first  cousin  to  the  eagle ;  he  will 
carrj  yon  off  to  his  eyrie  if  you  do  not  take  care." 

Then  Mme.  de  Langeais  felt  afraid.  The  shrewd  old 
noble*8  words  sounded  like  a  prophecy.  The  next  day  she 
tried  to  turn  love  to  hate.  She  was  harsh,  exacting,  irritable, 
unbearable;  Montriveau  disarmed  her  with  angelic  sweetness. 
She  so  little  knew  the  great  generosity  of  a  large  nature,  that 
the  kindly  jests  with  which  her  first  complaints  were  met  went 
to  her  heart.  She  sought  a  quarrel,  and  found  proofs  of  affec- 
tion.   She  persisted. 

'^hen  a  man  idolises  you,  how  can  he  have  vexed  you?" 
asked  Armand. 

"You  do  not  vex  me,'*  she  answered,  suddenly  grown  gentle 
and  sabmissive.  ^But  why  do  you  wish  to  compromise  me? 
For  me  you  ought  to  be  nothing  but  a  friend.  Do  you  not 
know  it?  I  wi^  I  could  see  that  you  had  the  instincts,  the 
delicacy  of  real  friendship,  so  that  I  might  lose  neither  your 
respect  nor  the  pleasure  that  your  i)n»Hence  gives  nie." 

"Nothing  but  your  friend!*'  ho  cried  out.  The  terrible 
word  sent  an  electric  shock  through  his  brain.  ''On  the  faith 
of  these  happy  hours  that  you  ^rant  nie,  I  sleep  and  wake  in 
your  heart.  And  now  to-day,  for  no  reason,  you  are  pleased 
to  destroy  all  the  secret  hop»s  by  which  I  live.  You  have  re- 
quired promises  of  such  constancy  in  me,  you  have  said  so 
much  of  your  horror  of  women  made  up  of  nothing  but  ca- 
price: and  now  do  you  wish  me  to  understand  that,  like  other 
women  here  in  Paris,  you  have  passions,  and  know  nothing  of 
love?  If  so,  why  did  you  ask  my  life  of  me?  why  did  you 
accept  it  ?" 

"I  was  wrong,  my  friend.  Oh,  it  is  wrong  of  a  woman  to 
yield  to  such  intoxication  when  she  must  not  and  cannot  make 
any  return." 

**I  understand.  You  have  merelv  Wn  coquetting  with  me, 
and " 

"Coquetting?"  she  repeated.  **I  d<»test  coquetry.  A  co- 
quette, Armand,  makes  promises  to  many,  and  gives  herself 
to  none;  and  a  woman  who  keeps  such  promises  is  a  libertine. 
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This  much  I  believed  I  had  grasped  of  our  code*  But  to  be 
melancholy  with  huraoriatSj  gay  with  the  frivolous,  and  politie 
with  ambitious  souls ;  to  listen  to  a  babbler  with  every  appear- 
ance of  a  dm  i  rat  ion  J  to  talk  of  war  with  a  soldier ,  wax  enthu- 
siastic with  philanthropists  over  the  good  of  the  nation,  and 
to  give  to  each  one  his  little  dole  of  flatter)^ — it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  dress,  diamonds, 
and  gloves,  or  flowers  in  one's  hair.  Such  talk  is  the  moral 
counterpart  of  the  toilette.  You  take  it  up  and  lay  it  aside 
with  the  plumed  head-dress.  Do  you  call  this  coquetry? 
Why,  I  have  never  treated  you  as  I  treat  every  one  else.  With 
you,  my  friend,  I  am  sincere.  Have  I  not  always  shared  your 
viewSj  and  when  you  convinced  me  after  a  discussion 
wae  I  not  always  perfectly  glad?  In  short,  I  love  you,  but 
only  as  a  devout  and  pure  woman  may  love,  I  have  thought 
it  over,  I  am  a  married  woman,  Armand,  My  way  of  life 
with  M.  de  Langeais  gives  me  liberty  to  bestow  my  heart; 
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^Ah  I*'  said  Armand,  with  the  profound  irony  of  a  wounded 
beart  in  his  words  and  tone.  ^'Love,  bo  the  scribblers  say, 
only  feeds  on  illusions.  Nothing  could  be  truer,  I  see;  I  am 
expected  to  imagine  that  I  am  loved.  But,  there ! — there  are 
•ome  thoughts  like  wounds,  from  which  there  is  no  recovery. 
My  belief  in  you  was  one  of  the  last  left  to  me,  and  now  I 
•ee  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  believe  in  this  earth.'' 

She  began  to  smile. 

''Yes,"  Ifontriveau  went  on  in  an  unsteady  voice,  '^s 
Catholic  faith  to  which  you  wish  to  convert  me  is  a  lie  that 
men  make  for  themselves;  hope  is  a  lie  at  the  expense  of  the 
future;  pride,  a  lie  between  us  and  our  fellows;  and  pity,  and 
prudence,  and  terror  are  cunning  lies.  And  now  my  happiness 
is  to  be  one  more  lying  delusion ;  I  am  expected  to  delude  my- 
self, to  be  willing  to  give  gold  coin  for  silver  to  the  end.  If 
yon  can  so  easily  dispense  with  my  visits;  if  you  can  confess 
me  neither  as  your  friend  nor  your  lover,  you  do  not  care  for 
me!  And  I,  poor  fool  that  I  am,  tell  myself  this,  and  know 
it,  and  love  you !" 

''But,  dear  me,  poor  Armand,  you  are  flying  into  a  pas- 
sion!" 

"I  flying  into  a  passion?'* 

"Yes.  You  think  that  the  whole  question  is  opened  because 
I  aak  you  to  be  careful." 

In  her  heart  of  hearts  she  was  delighted  with  the  anger 
that  leaped  out  in  her  lover's  eyes.  Even  as  she  tortured  him, 
she  was  criticising  him,  watching  every  slightest  change  that 
passed  over  his  face.  If  the  General  had  been  so  unluckily 
inspired  as  to  show  himself  genemus  without  discussion  (as 
happens  occasionally  with  some  artless  souls),  he  would  have 
been  a  banished  man  for  ever,  accused  and  convicted  of  not 
knowing  how  to  love.  Most  women  are  not  displeased  to  have 
their  code  of  right  and  wrong  broken  through.  Do  they  not 
flatter  themselves  that  they  ncvir  yield  except  to  force?  But 
Armand  was  not  learned  enough  in  this  kind  of  lore  to  see 
the  snare  ingeniously  spread  for  him  by  the  Duchess.  So 
much  of  the  child  was  there  in  the  strong  man  in  love. 


■it  M^  mSf  ^0»  t*^  ^ pnmnm  appearances; 

*'^f^/^(^^^  ^f*  t^fhmr^ff  nyttmmnc^V*  the  lady  broke  in;  "^wiiy, 
)^|/l^)  t^ini  hmi  i*m  I»^ti3  ijf  foe?  liare  I  givcD  you  the  glight- 
U^i  uiimuu  \u  KUi*p<*»ii  Wuti  I  vnn  be  youTS?" 

' '^Ijl^  ^|mH  tilmi  um  wii  talking  about ?^'  demanded  Hont- 

\\\\mm\\  s\s\k  tK\g!ikttVk  m^\  .  .  ^  Xo,  pardon  mc 
^kw\  \'^^Vk^''  tW  %'M^*^  c-uld^y;  '^thank  you,  Armand.  You 
Wv  t^Vv^  NW  ^^^b  wijriujKg  oJt  uuprudenee;  committed 
iV^VI^  ^HkS^^m*^^*^\  Wli^vi^  tt^  my  triend.  You  know  bav  to 
sWI^tAV  NH*i  ^<  ^  '^^  Smow  buw  tu  t^uduj^.  We  vill  not  see 
jiv,i  ^tH  ^1  WtMi&.  Liinl  ttbH^  «bift  both  gf  u&  ha^^  eoo- 
!•;  i^sv^idA  ciMiutiy%^U#  mimtttrtiCt*  ^r&  will  think  aboot 
^A«4^kLl^A4ft  ^^i  *■  Vpi^UK^i^  mniitiijoed  hf  thi  vodiL   I  an 

•  \  ^^t  tt^tAi^i44i4<ii«ailtjr  ttt  dit  ituuiy  foolii^  «^  t&iiifi 
YqiI:  will  b«  ror  frieiid,  ] 
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boudoir.  *T)etLr  Antoinette,  I  wield  a  more  abaolate  power 
than  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias.  I  have  a  compact  with 
Fate ;  I  can  advance  or  retard  destiny,  so  far  as  men  are  con- 
cerned, at  my  fancy,  as  you  alter  the  hands  of  a  watcL  If 
you  can  direct  the  course  of  fate  in  our  political  machinery,  it 
simply  means  (does  it  not  ?)  that  you  understand  the  ins  and 
outs  of  it.  You  shall  be  free  before  very  long,  and  then  you 
must  remember  your  promise." 

**Armand!"  Ae  cried.  'TVTiat  do  you  mean?  Great 
heavens!  Can  you  imagine  that  I  am  to  be  the  prize  of  a 
crime  ?  Do  you  want  to  kill  me  ?  Why !  you  cannot  have  any 
religion  in  you!  For  my  own  part,  I  fear  God.  M.  de 
Langeais  may  have  given  me  reason  to  hate  him,  but  I  wish 
him  no  manner  of  harm.'' 

M.  de  Montriveau  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  marble  chimney- 
piece,  and  only  looked  composedly  at  the  lady. 

•*Dear/'  continued  she,  "res|)ect  him.  lie  does  not  love  me, 
he  i«i  not  kind  to  me,  but  I  have  duties  to  fulfil  with  regard 
to  him.  What  would  I  not  do  to  avert  the  calamities  with 
which  you  threaten  him? — Listen,"  she  continued  after  a 
pause,  "I  will  not  say  another  word  about  separation;  you 
shall  come  here  as  in  the  past,  and  I  will  still  give  you  my 
forehead  to  kiss.  If  I  refused  once  or  twice,  it  was  pure  co- 
quetry, indeed  it  was.  But  let  us  understand  each  other,"  she 
added  as  he  came  closer.  "You  will  permit  me  to  add  to  the 
number  of  my  satellites;  to  nnvive  even  more  visitors  in  the 
morning  than  heretofort» ;  I  mean  to  Ik?  twice  slb  frivolous ;  I 
mean  to  us^*  you  to  all  appearamv  very  badly ;  to  feign  a  rup- 
ture; you  must  come  not  quite  so  often,  and  then,  after- 
wards  " 

While  she  spoke,  she  had  allowed  him  to  put  an  arm  about 
her  waist,  Montriveau  was  holding  her  tightly  to  him,  and 
she  seeme<l  to  feel  the  exceeding  pleasure  that  women  usually 
fwl  in  that  rlr)se  contact,  an  earnest  of  the  bliss  of  a  closer 
union.  And  then,  doubtless  she  meant  to  elicit  some  con- 
fidence, for  she  raise<l  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  laid  her  forehead 
against  Armand*s  burning  lips. 
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"And  then,"  Montriveau  finished  her  sentence  for  her, 
"you  shall  not  speak  to  me  of  your  husband.  You  ought  not 
to  think  of  him  again." 

Mme.  de  Langeais  was  silent  awhile. 

"At  least,"  she  said,  after  a  significant  pause,  "at  least  you 
will  do  all  that  I  wish  without  grumbling,  you  will  not  be 
naughty ;  tell  me  so,  my  friend  ?  You  wanted  to  frighten  me, 
did  you  not  ?  Come,  now,  confess  it  ?  .  .  .  You  are  too 
good  ever  to  think  of  crimes.  But  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
have  secrets  that  I  do  not  know ?    How  can  you  control  Fate?*' 

"Now,  when  you  confirm  the  gift  of  the  heart  that  you 
have  already  given  me,  I  am  far  too  happy  to  know  exactly 
how  to  answer  you.  I  can  trust  you,  Antoinette;  I  shall  have 
no  suspicion,  no  unfounded  jealousy  of  you.  But  if  accident 
should  set  you  free,  we  shall  be  one- 


^\ccident,  Armand  P'*  (with  that  little  dainty  turn  of  the 
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of  oonjngil  fidelity,  her  stock  of  excuses  for  refusing  herself 
to  his  lore  He  had  gained  ground  a  little,  and  congratu- 
lated himself.  And  so  for  a  time  he  took  unfair  advantage  of 
the  rights  so  hardly  won.  More  a  boy  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  life,  be  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  childishness  that 
makes  first  love  the  flower  of  life.  He  was  a  child  again  as 
he  poured  out  all  his  soul,  all  the  thwarted  forces  that  passion 
had  given  him,  upon  her  hands,  upon  the  dazzling  forehead 
that  looked  so  pure  to  his  eyes;  upon  her  fair  hair;  on  the 
tufted  curU  where  his  lips  were  pressed.  And  the  Duchess,  on 
whom  his  love  was  poured  like  a  flood,  was  vanquished  by  the 
magnetic  influence  of  her  lover's  warmth;  she  hesitated  to 
b^gin  the  quarrel  that  must  part  them  for  ever.  She  was 
more  a  woman  than  she  thought,  this  slight  creature,  in  her 
effort  to  reconcile  the  demands  of  religion  with  the  ever-new 
sensations  of  vanity,  the  semblance  of  pleasure  which  turns  a 
Parisienne's  head.  Every  Sunday  she  went  to  Mass;  she 
never  missed  a  service;  then,  whon  evening  came,  she  was 
steeped  in  the  intoxicating  bliss  of  repres:«ed  desire.  Armand 
and  lime,  de  Langeais,  like  Hindoo  fakirs,  found  the  reward 
of  their  continence  in  the  temptations  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
Poasibly,  the  Duchess  had  ended  by  resolving  love  into  fra- 
ternal caresses,  harmless  enough,  as  it  nii^ht  have  seemed  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  while  they  borrowed  extremes  of  degra- 
dation from  the  license  of  her  thoughts.  How  else  explain  the 
incomprehensible  mystery  of  her  continual  fluctuations? 
Every  morning  she  proposed  to  herH»lf  to  shut  her  door  on 
the  Marquis  de  Montriveau ;  every  evening,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  she  fell  under  the  charm  of  his  presence.  There  was  a 
languid  defence;  then  she  grew  less  unkind.  Her  words  were 
nreet  and  soothing.  They  were  lovers — lovers  only  could  have 
been  thus.  For  him  the  Duehess  would  display  her  most 
Fparkling  wit,  her  most  captivating  wiles;  and  when  at  last 
she  had  wrought  upon  his  senses  and  his  soul,  she  might  sub- 
mit herself  passively  to  his  fierct»  caresses,  but  she  had  her  nee 
plus  ultra  of  passion ;  and  when  onc*e  it  was  reaclK'd,  she  grew 
angry  if  he  lost  the  mastery  of  himself  and  made  as  though 
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he  would  pass  bejond.  K'o  woman  on  earth  can  brave  the 
consequences  of  refusal  without  some  motive;  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  to  yield  to  love;  wherefore  Mnie.  de 
Langeais  promptly  raised  a  second  line  of  fortification,  t 
stronghold  less  easy  to  carry  than  the  first.  She  evoked  the 
terrors  of  religion.  Never  did  Father  of  the  Church,  however 
eloqueDt,  plead  the  cause  of  God  better  than  the  Duchess. 
Nev(^r  was  the  wrath  of  the  Most  High  better  justified  than  by 
her  voice-  She  used  no  preacher's  commonplaces,  no  rhetor* 
ical  amplifications.  Xo.  She  had  a  "pulpit-tremor"  of  her 
own.  To  Armand's  most  passionate  entreaty,  she  replied  with 
a  tearful  gaze,  and  a  gesture  in  which  a  terrible  plemtude  of 
emotion  fouBd  expression.  She  stopped  his  mouth  with  an  ap- 
peal for  mercy.  She  would  not  hear  another  word ;  If  she  did, 
ehe  must  succumb ;  and  better  death  than  criminal  happmei& 
"Is  it  nothing  to  disobey  God  ?"  she  asked  him,  recoveriiig 
a  voice  grown  faint  in  the  crises  of  inward  struggles,  through 
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Leline  to  believe  in  God,  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  i 
losh,  do  not  talk  like  that.  You  have  too  great  a  nature 
o  take  up  their  Liberal  nonsense  with  its  pretension  to  abolish 
Sod.' 

Theological  and  political  disputes  acted  like  a  cold  douche 
•I  Hontriveau-;  he  calmed  down ;  he  could  not  return  to  love 
rben  the  Duchess  stirred  up  his  wrath  by  suddenly  settiAg 
urn  down  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  boudoir,  discussing 
heories  of  absolute  monarchy,  which  she  defended  to  admira- 
ion.  Few  women  venture  to  be  democrats;  the  attitude  of 
lemocratic  champion  is  scarcely  compatible  with  tyrannous 
'eminine  sway.  But  often,  on  the  other  hand,  the  General 
ibook  out  his  mane,  dropped  politics  with  a  leonine  growling 
ind  lashing  of  the  flanks,  and  sprang  upon  his  prey ;  he  was 
lo  longer  capable  of  carrying  a  heart  and  brain  at  such 
rariance  for  very  far;  he  came  back,  terrible  with  love,  to 
lis  mistrefv.  And  she,  if  she  felt  the  prick  of  fancy  stimu- 
ated  to  a  dangerous  point,  knew  that  it  was  time  to  leave 
ler  boudoir;  ^he  came  out  of  the  atniotipherc  surcharged  with 
ie«ires  that  she  drew  in  with  her  breath,  sat  down  to  the 
Hano  and  sang  the  most  exquit^ite  songg  of  modem  music, 
md  so  bafiled  the  phynical  attraction  which  at  times  showed 
ler  no  mercy,  though  she  wan  strong  enough  to  fight  it  down. 

At  such  times  she  was  something  tiublime  in  Armand's  eyes; 
'he  was  not  acting;  she  was  genuine;  the  unhappy  lover  was 
convinced  that  she  loved  him.  Her  egoit^tic  resistance  deluded 
lim  into  a  belief  that  she  was  a  pure  and  sainted  woman; 
)e  ret^igned  himself;  he  talked  of  Platonic  love,  did  this  ar- 
iliery  officer. 

When  Mnie.  de  I^ngeais  had  played  with  religion  su£B- 
'i**ntly  to  i»uit  her  own  purposes,  »4he  playt»d  with  it  again  for 
\niiand*s  benefit.  She  wanted  to  bring  him  back  to  a  Chris- 
;ian  frame  of  mind ;  nhe  brought  out  her  edition  of  Le  Oinie 
iu  Chrustianisme,  adapted  for  the  um*  of  military  men. 
tfontriveau  chafi*d;  hit*  yoke  wan  heavy.  Oh!  at  that,  pos- 
ieased  by  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  she  dinned  religion  into 
lis  tmn,  to  see  whether  God  might  not  rid  her  of  this  suitor. 
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for  the  man's  persistence  was  beginnLQg  to  frighten  her.  Ab3 
in  any  case  she  was  gtad  to  prolong  any  quarrel,  if  it  bade 
fair  to  keep  the  dispute  on  moral  grounds  for  an  indefinite 
period;  the  material  struggle  which  followed  it  was  more 
dangerous. 

But  if  the  time  of  her  opposition  on  the  ground  of  the 
marriage  law  might  be  said  to  be  the  epoque  civile  of  this 
sentimental  warfare,  the  ensuing  phase  which  might  be  taken 
to  constitute  the  epoque  reUgieuse  had  also  its  crisis  and  con- 
sequent decline  of  severity. 

Armand,  happening  to  come  in  very  early  one  evening, 
found  M.  TAbbe  Gondrand,  the  Duchess*  spiritnal  dirtctor, 
established  in  an  armchair  by  the  fireside,  looking  as  a  spir- 
itual director  might  be  expected  to  look  while  digesting  hia 
dinner  and  the  charming  sins  of  his  penitent.  In  the  eecle- 
siastic^'s  bearing  there  was  a  stateliness  befitting  a  dignitar\' 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  episcopal  violet  hue  already  appeared 
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better  than  the  Abb£  had  done,  and  regretting  that 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  unlike  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
had  no  bench  of  bidiops.  Nevertheless,  the  Abb6  rose, 
jielded  his  place  to  the  General,  and  took  his  leave,  knowing 
that  in  Lent  be  could  play  a  return  game.  As  for  the 
Doeheis,  Montriveau's  behavior  had  excited  her  curiosity  to 
such  a  pitch  that  she  scarcely  rose  to  return  her  director's  low 
bow. 

'nVhat  ia  the  matter  with  you,  my  friend?'' 

''Why,  I  cannot  stomach  that  Abb6  of  yours.'' 

''Why  did  you  not  take  a  book?"  she  asked,  careless  whether 
the  AbM^  then  closing  the  door,  heard  her  or  no. 

The  General  paused,  for  the  gesture  which  accompanied 
the  Dndiess'  speech  further  increased  the  exceeding  insolence 
of  her  words. 

'Qly  dear  Antoinette,  thank  you  for  giving  love  precedence 
of  the  Church;  but,  for  pity's  sake^  allow  me  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion.'* 

''Oh !  you  are  questioning  me !    I  am  quite  willing.    You ' 
are  my  friend,  are  you  not  ?    I  certainly  can  open  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  to  you ;  you  will  see  only  one  image  there." 

''Do  you  talk  about  our  love  to  that  man  ?" 

"He  is  my  confessor." 

"Does  he  know  that  I  love  you?" 

''M.  de  Montriveau,  you  cannot  claim,  I  thinks  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional  ?" 

"Does  that  man  know  all  about  our  quarrels  and  my  love 
for  you  ? " 

**That  man,  monsieur ;  say  God !" 

"God  again !  /  ought  to  be  alone  in  your  heart.  But  leave 
God  alone  where  He  is,  for  the  love  of  God  and  me.  Ma- 
dame, you  shall  not  go  to  confession  again,  or " 

"Or?"  she  repeated  sweetly. 

"Or  I  will  never  come  back  here." 

•TTien  go,  Armand.     Good-bye,  good-bye  for  ever." 

She  rose  and  went  to  her  boudoir  without  so  much  as  a 
glance  at  Armand,  as  he  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  back  of 
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a  chair.  How  long  he  stood  there  motionless  he  himself 
nevtr  knew.  The  soul  within  has  the  myeteriouB  power  oi 
expanding  as  of  contracting  space. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  boudoir.  It  was  dark  within. 
A  faint  voice  raised  to  say  sharply : 

^T  did  not  ring.  What  made  you  come  in  without  orders  ? 
Go  away,  Suzette," 

"Then  you  are  01/'  exclaimed  Montriveau. 

'^Stand  up^  monsieur,  and  go  out  of  the  room  for  a  mmnte 
at  any  rate/'  she  said,  ringing  the  helL 

*'Mme.  la  Duchease  rang  for  lights  P'  said  the  footman, 
coming  in  with  the  candles.  When  the  lovers  were  alone 
together,  Mme,  de  Langeais  still  lay  on  the  conch;  she  was 
just  as  silent  and  motionless  as  if  Montrireau  had  not  been 
there, 

"Dear,  I  was  wrong,"  he  began,  a  note  of  pain  and  a  sub- 
lime kindness  in  his  voice.    "Indeed^  T  would  not  have  you 
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0et  Chrictitn  sentiinents  aside;  you  cannot  understand  them. 
Let  me  simply  speak  to  you  of  expediency.  Would  you  forbid 
a  woman  at  court  the  table  of  the  Lord  when  it  is  customary 
to  take  the  sacrament  at  Easter?  People  must  certainly  do 
•oniething  for  their  party.  The  Liberals,  whatever  they  may 
wish  to  do,  will  never  destroy  the  religious  instinct.  Religion 
will  always  be  a  political  necessity.  Would  you  undertake  to 
govern  a  nation  of  logicH^hoppers?  Napoleon  was  afraid  to 
try;  be  persecuted  ideologists.  If  you  want  to  keep  people 
frcHB  feasoningy  you  must  give  them  something  to  feel.  So 
let  ns  accept  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  all  its  oonse- 
qoenoea.  And  if  we  would  have  France  go  to  mass,  ought 
we  not  to  begin  by  going  ourselves?  Religion,  you  see,  Ar- 
nand,  it  a  bond  uniting  all  the  conservative  principles  which 
enable  the  rich  to  live  in  tranquillity.  Religion  and  the  rights 
of  property  are  intimately  connected.  It  is  certainly  a  finer 
thing  to  lead  a  nation  by  idoan  of  morality  than  by  fear  of  the 
c<«ffold,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Terror — the  one  method  by 
vhich  your  odious  Revolution  could  enforce  obedience.  The 
priest  and  the  king — that  moans  you,  and  mc,  and  the  Princess 
my  neighbor;  and,  in  a  word,  the  interests  of  all  honest  peo- 
ple personified.  There,  my  friend,  just  be  so  good  as  to  belong 
to  your  party,  you  that  might  be  its  Scylla  if  you  had  the 
slightest  ambition  that  way.  I  know  nothing  about  politics 
myself;  I  argue  from  my  own  feelings;  but  still  I  know 
enough  to  guess  that  society  would  lx»  overturned  if  people 

were  always  calling  its  foundations  in  question *' 

**If  that  is  how  your  Court  and  your  Government  think, 
I  am  sorry  for  you,"  broke  in  Montriveau.  "The  Restora- 
tion, niadame,  ought  to  say,  like  Catherine  de  Medici,  when 
fhe  heard  that  the  battle  of  Dnnix  was  lost,  'Very  well;  now 
we  will  go  to  the  meeting-house.'  Now  1815  was  your  battle 
f*{  Dreux.  Like  the  royal  power  of  those  days,  you  won  in 
fact,  while  you  lost  in  right.  Political  Protestantism  has 
gained  an  ascendency  over  people's  minds.  If  you  have  no 
mind  to  issue  your  Edict  of  Nantes;  or  if,  when  it  is  issued, 
yon  pnbliah  a  Revocation;  if  you  should  one  day  be  accused 
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and  convicted  of  repudiating  the  Charter,  which  u  Bimply  % 
pledge  given  to  maintain  the  interests  established  under  the 
KepubliCj  then  the  Revolution  will  rise  again^  terrible  in  her 
strength,  and  strike  but  a  single  blow.  It  will  not  be  the 
Revolution  that  will  go  into  exile,  she  is  the  very  soil  of 
France.  Men  die,  but  people's  interests  do  not  die.  <  .  < 
Eb^  great  Heavens !  what  are  France  and  the  crown  and  right- 
ful sovereigns,  and  the  whoie  world  besides^  to  us?  Idle 
words  compared  with  my  happiness.  Let  them  reign  or  be 
hurled  from  the  throne,  little  do  I  care.    Where  am  I  now?" 

*'ln  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais'  boudoir,  my  frieni" 

"^Oj  no.  No  more  of  the  Duehess,  no  more  of  Langeais; 
I  am  with  my  dear  Antoinette." 

*T\^ill  you  do  me  the  pleasure  to  stay  where  you  are/*  she 
saidj  laughing  and  pushing  him  back,  gently  however. 

*'So  you  have  never  loved  me,"  he  retorted,  and  anger 
flashed  in  lightning  from  his  eyes. 
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this  laqgiiage  of  the  spirit  and  tenses.  Andiamo  mio  ben  csn 
drmw  tears  of  joj  or  pitying  Unghter  at  the  will  of  the  singer; 
and  not  trnfreqnently  one  here  and  there  in  the  world,  some 
giii  nnaUe  to  live  and  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  an  nngnessed 
pain,  some  man  whose  soul  vibrates  with  the  throb  of  passion, 
may  take  np  a  musical  theme,  and  lo  I  heaven  is  opened  for 
them,  or  they  find  a  language  for  themselves  in  some  snblime 
melody,  some  song  lost  to  the  world. 

The  General  was  listening  now  to  such  a  song ;  a  mysterious 
mnsic  onknown  to  all  other  ears,  as  the  solitary  plaint  of  some 
matekas  bird  dying  alone  in  a  virgin  forest. 

^reat  Heavens!  what  are  yon  playing  there?''  he  asked 
in  an  unsteady  voice. 
'^lie  prehide  of  a  ballad,  called,  I  believe,  Fleuve  du  Tagef* 
^  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  music  in  a  piano,** 
he  returned. 

''Ah  !*'  she  said,  and  for  the  first  time  she  looked  at  him 
as  a  woman  looks  at  the  man  she  loves,  *'nor  do  you  know, 
my  friend,  that  I  love  you,  and  that  you  cause  me  horrible 
ffufTering;  and  that  I  feel  that  I  must  utter  my  cry  of  pain 
without  putting  it  too  plainly  into  wonls.     If  I  did  not,  I 

should  yield But  you  eee  nothing." 

"And  you  will  not  make  me  happy  ?" 
''Armand,  I  should  die  of  sorrow  the  next  day.** 
The  General  turned  abruptly  from  her  and  went.    But  out 
in  the  streets  he  brushed  away  the  tears  that  he  would  not  let 
fall. 

The  religious  phase  lasted  for  three  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Duchess  grew  weary  of  vain  repetitions;  the 
Deity,  bound  hand  and  foot,  was  delivered  up  to  her  lover. 
Possibly  she  may  have  feared  that  by  sheer  dint  of  talking 
of  eternity  she  might  perpetuate  his  love  in  this  world  and 
the  next.  For  her  own  sake,  it  must  be  believed  that  no  man 
had  touched  her  heart,  or  her  conduct  would  be  inexcusable. 
Slie  was  young;  the  time  when  men  and  women  feel  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  lose  time  or  to  quibble  over  their  joys  was 
still  far  off.    She,  no  doubt,  was  on  the  verge  not  of  first 
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lovftj  but  of  her  firet  experience  of  the  bliss  of  loire.  And  from 
in  experience,  for  want  of  the  painful  lessons  whitrh  would 
have  taught  her  the  value  of  the  treasure  poured  oat  at  her 
feet,  she  was  playing  with  it.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  glory 
and  rapture  of  the  lights  she  was  fain  to  stay  in  the  shadow, 

Armand  was  just  beginning  to  understand  this  strange 
situation ;  he  put  his  hope  in  the  first  word  spoken  by  nature. 
Every  evening,  as  he  came  aw*ay  from  Mme,  de  Langeais',  he 
told  himself  that  no  woman  would  aceept  the  tenderest,  most 
delicate  proofs  of  a  man's  love  during  seven  months,  nor  yield 
passively  to  the  slighter  demands  of  paggion^  only  to  cheat  love 
at  the  last.  He  was  waiting  patiently  for  the  sun  to  gain  power^ 
not  doubting  but  that  he  should  receive  the  earliest  frnita. 
The  married  woman's  heaitations  and  the  religions  scruples 
he  could  quite  well  understand.  He  even  rejoiced  over  those 
battles.  He  mistook  the  Duchess^  heartless  coquet  17  for  mod- 
esty ;  and  he  would  not  have  had  her  otherwise.  So  he  had 
loved  to  see  her  devising  ohgtades;  was  he  not  graduallv  tri- 
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hb  detire.  When  was  a  man's  desire  a  secret?  And  have 
not  women  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  certain 
changes  of  conntenance? 

''What!  jon  wish  to  be  my  friend  no  longer?"  she  broke 
in  at  the  first  words,  and  a  divine  red  surging  like  new  blood 
under  the  transparent  skin,  lent  brightness  to  her  eyea.  ''As 
a  reward  for  my  generosity,  you  would  dishonor  me?  Just 
reflect  a  little.  I  myself  have  thought  much  over  this;  and 
I  think  always  for  us  both.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  wo- 
man's loyalty,  and  we  can  no  more  fail  in  it  than  you  can  fail 
in  honor.  1  cannot  blind  myself.  If  I  am  yours,  how,  in  any 
sense,  can  I  be  M.  de  Langeais'  wife?  Can  you  require  the 
aaeriflce  of  my  position,  my  rank,  my  whole  life  in  return 
for  a  doubtful  love  that  could  not  wait  patiently  for  seven 
months?  What!  already  you  would  rob  me  of  the  right  to 
dispose  of  myself?  No,  no;  you  must  not  talk  like  thia 
again.  No,  not  another  word.  I  will  not,  I  cannot  listen  to 
you." 

Mme.  de  Langcais  raised  both  hands  to  her  head  to  push 
back  the  tufted  curls  from  her  hot  forehead ;  she  seemed  very 
much  eicited. 

''You  come  to  a  weak  woman  with  your  purpose  definitely 
plannM  out.  You  say — 'For  a  certain  length  of  time  she  will 
talk  to  me  of  her  husband,  then  of  God,  and  then  of  the  in- 
evitable consequences.  But  I  will  ut^e  and  abuse  the  as- 
cendency I  shall  gain  over  her;  I  will  make  myself  indis- 
pensable ;  all  the  bonds  of  habit^  all  the  misconstructions  of 
outsiders,  will  make  for  me ;  and  at  length,  when  our  liaison 
is  taken  for  granted  by  all  the  world,  I  shall  be  this  woman's 
master.* — Now,  be  frank;  these  are  your  thoughts!  Oh!  you 
calculate,  and  you  say  that  you  love.  Shame  on  you !  You  are 
enamored?  Ah!  that  I  well  believe!  You  wish  to  possess 
me,  to  have  me  for  your  niistreus,  that  is  all !  Very  well  then. 
No!  The  Duckesse  de  /Aitigeaui  will  not  descend  so  far. 
Simple  bourgeoises  may  be  the  victims  of  your  treachcr}' — I, 
never !  Nothing  gives  me  assurance  of  your  love.  You  speak 
of  my  beauty;  I  may  lose  every  trace  of  it  in  six  months,  like 
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my  neighbor.    You  are  captiTatefl  by  my 

Qpiit  Heavens !  you  would  booq  grow  used  t0 

1  \x»  the  pleasures  of  possessioti.    Have  not  the  little 

tlifti  [  was  weak  enough  to  make  come  to  be  a 

■  ot  fssurw  in  the  last  few  months  ?    Some  day,  when 

T«tt  will  give  me  no  reason  for  the  change  in  yon 

I  €%k£i^  *I  have  ceased  to  care  for  yon/ — Then,  rank 

and  honor  and  all  that  was  the  Duchesse  de 

vsU  be  swallowed  up  in  one  disappointed  hope,    I 

hftv«  ehildren  to  bear  witne&s  to  my  ehame,  and " 

Willi  iiti  iti voluntary''  gesture  ghe  intemipted  herself,  and 
^MUiUaiUid:  '"But  I  am  too  good-natured  to  explain  all  this 
1^  vMii  wlwn  you  know  it  better  than  L  Come!  let  us  stay 
44  m%  ai«*  t  am  only  too  fortunate  in  that  I  can  still  break 
|Im»  bwdi»  which  you  think  so  strong.  Is  there  anything  so 
liT^  hert)jc  in  coming  to  the  Hdtel  de  Langeais  to  spend  an 
0WiHn>;  with  a  woman  whose  prattle  am  usee  you? — a  woman 
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only  reply  to  the  torrent  of  flute  notes  was  a  silence  filled  with 
cruelly  painful  thoughts.  He  was  just  beginning  to  see  that 
this  woman  was  playing  with  him;  he  divined  instinctively 
that  a  ^voted  love,  a  responsive  love,  does  not  reason  and 
cotint  the  consequencea  in  this  way.  Then,  as  he  heard  her 
reproach  him  with  detestable  motives,  he  felt  something  like 
ahame  as  he  remembered  that  unconsciously  he  had  made 
thoae  very  calculations.  With  angelic  honesty  of  purpose, 
he  looked  within,  and  self-examination  found  nothing  but 
selfiahnesa  in  all  his  thoughts  and  motives,  in  the  answers 
which  he  framed  and  could  not  utter.  He  was  self-convicted. 
In  hia  despair  he  longed  to  fling  himself  from  the  window. 
The  fgoism  of  it  was  intolerable. 

What  indeed  can  a  man  say  when  a  woman  will  not  believe 
in  love? — Let  me  prove  how  much  I  love  you? — ^The  /  is 
always  there. 

The  heroes  of  the  boudoir,  in  such  circumstances,  can  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  primitive  logician  who  preceded  the 
Pyrrhonists  and  denied  movement.  Montriveau  was  not 
equal  to  this  feat.  With  all  his  audacity,  he  lacked  this  pre- 
cise kind  which  never  deserts  an  adept  in  the  formulas  of 
feminine  algebra.  If  so  many  women,  and  even  the  best  of 
women,  fall  a  prey  to  a  kind  of  expert  to  whom  the  vulgar 
give  a  grosser  name,  it  is  perhaps  because  the  said  experts  are 
great  provers,  and  love,  in  spite  of  its  delicious  poetry  of  senti- 
ment, requires  a  little  more  geometry  than  people  are  wont 
to  think. 

Now  the  Duchess  and  Montriveau  were  alike  in  this — 
they  were  both  equally  unversed  in  love  lore.  The  lady's 
knowledge  of  theon'  was  but  scanty;  in  practice  she  knew 
nothing  whatever;  she  felt  nothing,  and  reflected  over  every- 
thing. Montriveau  had  had  but  little  experience,  was  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  theory,  and  felt  too  much  to  reflect  at  all. 
Both  therefore  were  enduring  the  consequences  of  the  singu- 
lar situation.  At  that  supreme  moment  the  myriad  thoughts 
in  his  mind  might  have  been  reduced  to  the  formula — ^**Sub- 
mit  to  be  mine "  words  which  aeem  horribly  selfish  to  & 
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^) v^^ i^^  f^^  WhMft  Mii'T  nwiikin  no  momoriep,  recall  no  ideast 
iinlh'HiinHl^  if^H'f^M«'*fi  1^"  ii»"»*t  my.  And  what  was  more, 
f|/;/i^wt*  t^^f  (rftfrlMMl  ittmfU  hail  it*t  hia  blood  tingling,  though 
fHh  4tHf^  (ilUM** »  li«ii*  *ih«*  di*ch«r^  at  him  one  by  one  were 
H'fi  'k*^^^  *^***1  *''^^**t*  *^'***  *^**'^*  ***  *'^^*'  txvBtrol  himself  Jest  he 

fin*  yiti^*^  ^'^  *^*^  fM^  A 


Uttt  Oed  should  har£> 

gift  of  her  heart 

Tshie  which 

I  tsimot  at- 

■ft  jour  ut- 


i^yym^  ^^f  illW  *?*f 


w«#  tittewfi  TB^^  per- 
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^After  all,  my  friend,  yon  cannot  prercnt  a  woman  from 
trembling  at  the  qneation,  ^ill  this  love  last  always?'  Hard 
though  my  words  may  be,  the  dread  of  losing  yon  pnts  them 
into  my  month.  Oh,  me!  it  is  not  I  who  speak,  dear,  it  is 
reason;  and  bow  should  any  one  so  mad  as  I  be  reasonable? 
In  troth,  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort." 

The  poignant  irony  of  her  answer  had  changed  before  the 
end  into  the  most  musical  accents  in  which  a  woman  eould 
find  utterance  for  ingenuous  love.  To  listen  to  her  words 
was  to  pass  in  a  moment  from  martyrdom  to  heaven.  Mont- 
riveau  grew  pale;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  before  a  woman.  He  kif^sed  the  Duchess'  skirt  hem, 
her  kneety  her  feet ;  but  for  the  credit  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  it  ia  necessary  to  respect  the  mysteries  of  its  boudoirs, 
where  many  are  fain  to  take  the  utmost  that  Love  can  give 
without  giving  proof  of  love  in  return. 

The  Duchess  thought  heriielf  generous  when  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  adored.  But  Montrivoaii  was  in  a  wild  frenzy 
of  joy  over  her  complete  surrender  of  the  position. 

**I>ear  Antoinette,"  he  cried.  **Ye8,  you  are  right ;  I  will 
not  have  you  doubt  any  longer.  I  too  am  trembling  at  this 
moment — lest  the  angel  of  my  life  should  leave  me;  I  wish 
I  could  invent  some  tie  that  might  bind  us  to  each  other  ir- 
revocably." 

''Ah!'*  she  said,  under  her  breath,  ''so  I  was  right,  you 
aee.** 

*Tiet  me  say  all  that  I  have  to  say;  I  will  scatter  all  your 
fears  with  a  word.  Listen !  if  I  deserted  you,  I  should  de- 
serve to  die  a  thousand  deaths.  Be  wholly  mine,  and  I  will 
rive  you  the  right  to  kill  me  if  I  am  false.  I  myself  will 
write  a  letter  explaining  certain  reasons  for  taking  my  own 
life:  I  will  make  my  final  arrangements,  in  short.  You  shall 
have  the  letter  in  your  keeping;  in  the  eye  of  the  law  it  will 
be  a  rafllknent  explanation  of  my  death.  You  can  avenge 
yonrself,  and  fear  nothing  from  God  or  men.'* 

'HRliat  good  would  the  letter  k*  to  me?  What  would  life  be 
if  I  had  kisl  your  love?  If  I  wished  to  kill  you,  should  I  not 
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be  ready  to  follow?  No;  thank  you  for  the  thought,  but  I 
do  not  want  tiie  letter.  Should  I  not  begin  to  dread  that  you 
were  faithful  to  me  through  fear?  And  if  a  man  knowg  that 
he  must  risk  his  life  for  a  stolen  pleasure,  might  it  not  seem 
more  tempting?  Armand,  the  thing  I  ask  of  you  is  the  one 
thing  hart]  to  do." 

"Then  what  is  it  that  you  wish  ?" 

*^Your  obedience  and  mv  liberty." 

'*Ah,  God  V'  cried  he,  "f  am  a  child." 

"A  wayward,  much  spoilt  child,"  ihe  said,  stroking  the  thick 
hair,  for  his  head  still  lay  on  her  knee.  "Ah!  and  loved  far 
more  than  he  believes?,  and  yet  he  is  very  disobedient.  Why 
not  istay  as  we  are?  Why  not  sacrifice  to  me  the  desires  that 
hurt  me  ?  Why  not  take  what  I  can  give^  when  it  is  all  that 
I  can  honestly  grant  ?    Are  you  not  happy  T^ 

*'0h  yes,  I  am  happy  when  I  have  not  a  doubt  left.  An- 
toinette, doubt  in  love  is  a  kind  of  death,  is  it  not?" 
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the  momiBg.  From  that  moment  this  woman,  whom  he  loved, 
was  neither  a  duchess  nor  a  Navarrcins;  Antoinette,  in  her 
diaguiaca,  had  gime  so  far  as  to  appear  to  be  a  woman.  On 
that  moat  blissful  evening,  the  sweetest  prelude  ever  played  by  a 
P^aienne  to  what  the  world  calls  '^a  slip'* ;  in  spite  of  all  her 
affectations  of  a  coyness  which  she  did  not  feel,  the  Oeneral 
law  all  maidenly  beauty  in  her.  He  had  some  excuse  for  be- 
lieving that  80  many  storms  of  caprice  had  been  but  clouds 
covering  a  heavenly  soul ;  that  these  must  be  lifted  one  by  one 
like  the  veils  that  hid  her  divine  loveliness.  The  Duchess  be- 
came, for  him,  the  most  simple  and  girlish  mistress;  she  was 
the  one  woman  in  the  world  for  him ;  and  he  went  away  quite 
happy  in  that  at  last  he  had  brought  her  to  give  him  such 
pledg^  of  love,  that  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  but  that 
he  ahould  be  but  her  husband  henceforth  in  secret,  her  choice 
sanctioned  by  Heaven. 

Armand  went  slowly  home,  turning  this  thought  in  his 
mind  with  the  impartiality  of  a  man  who  i;:  conscious  of  all 
the  responsibilities  that  Invo  layt:  on  hiiu  while  he  tastet^  the 
sweetness  of  its  joys.  He  went  along  the  Quain  to  see  the 
widest  possible  space  of  8ky ;  his  heart  ha<l  grown  in  him ;  he 
would  fain  have  had  the  bounds  of  the  finnaniont  and  of 
earth  enlarged.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his  lungs  drew  an 
ampler  breath.  In  the  course  of  his  self-examination,  as  he 
walked,  he  vowed  to  love  this  woman  so  devoutly,  that  every 
day  of  her  life  she  should  find  absolution  for  her  sins  against 
fociety  in  unfailing  happiness.  Swe<*t  stirrings  of  life  when 
life  is  at  the  full!  The  man  that  is  strong  enough  to  stei'p 
his  soul  in  the  color  of  one  emotion,  finals  infinite  joy  as 
frlimpses  open  out  for  him  of  an  ardent  lifetime  that  knows 
no  diminution  of  passion  to  the  end ;  even  so  it  is  permitted 
!•»  certain  mystics,  in  ecstasy,  to  U'hold  the  Light  of  God. 
I^*ve  would  be  naught  witliout  the  U'lief  that  it  would  last 
f.»r  ever;  love  gn)ws  great  through  constancy.  It  was  thus 
that,  wholly  absorbed  by  his  happiness,  Montriveau  under- 
stood passion. 

''We  belong  to  each  other  for  everT' 
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The  thought  was  like  a  talisman  fulfilling  the  wigbes  cl 
his  life.  He  did  not  ask  whether  the  Duches^s  might  not 
change,  whether  her  love  might  not  last.  No^  for  he  had 
faith.  Without  that  virtue  thene  is  no  future  for  Christianity, 
and  perhaps  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  society.  A  concep- 
tion of  life  as  feeling  occurred  to  him  for  the  first  tiiD&; 
hitherto  he  had  lived  by  action,  the  most  strenuous  exertion 
of  human  eneFgies,  the  physical  devotion,  as  it  may  be  caHed, 
of  the  soldier, 

Xext  day  M.  de  Montriveau  went  early  in  the  direction 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  He  had  made  an  appoint* 
ment  at  a  house  not  far  from  the  Hotel  de  Langeais;  and  the 
business  over^  he  went  thither  as  if  to  his  own  home-  The 
Generars  companion  chanced  to  be  a  man  for  whom  be  felt 
a  kind  of  repulsion  whenever  he  met  him  in  other  houses. 
This  was  the  Marquis  de  Ronquerolles,  whose  reputation  bad 
grown  so  great  in  Paris  boudoirs.    He  was  witty,  clever,  and 
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have  nothing  more  to  say.  Come,  give  me  your  confidence. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  waste  your  time  in  grafting  your  great 
nature  on  that  unthankful  stock,  when  all  your  hopes  and 
cultiTation  will  come  to  nothing/' 

Annand  ingenuously  made  a  kind  of  general  report  of 
his  position,  enumerating  with  much  minuteness  the  slender 
rights  so  hardly  won.  BonqueroUes  burst  into  a  peal  of  laugh- 
ter so  heartless,  that  it  would  have  cost  any  other  man  his 
life.  But  from  their  manner  of  speaking  and  looking  at  each 
other  during  their  colloquy  beneath  the  wall,  in  a  comer  al- 
most as  remote  from  intrusion  as  the  desert  itself,  it  was  easy 
to  imagine  the  friendship  between  the  two  men  knew 
no  bounds,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  could  estrange  them. 

''My  dear  Annand,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  the 
Daehess  was  a  puszle  to  you  ?  I  would  have  given  you  a  little 
sdvice  which  might  have  brought  your  flirtation  properly 
through.  You  must  know,  to  begin  with,  that  the  women  of 
our  Faubourg,  like  any  other  women,  love  to  steep  themselves 
in  love;  but  they  have  a  mind  to  possess  and  not  to  be  pos- 
sessed. They  have  made  a  sort  of  compromise  with  human 
nature.  The  code  of  their  parish  gives  them  a  pretty  wide 
latitude  short  of  the  last  transgression.  The  sweets  enjoyed 
bv  this  fair  Duchess  of  yours  are  so  many  venial  sins  to  be 
washed  away  in  the  waters  of  penitence.  But  if  you  had  the 
impertinence  to  ask  in  earnest  for  the  mortal  sin  to  which 
naturally  you  are  sure  to  attach  the  highest  importance,  you 
would  see  the  deep  disdain  with  which  the  door  of  the  boudoir 
and  the  house  would  be  incontinently  shut  upon  you.  The 
tender  Antoinette  would  dismiss  everything  from  her  mem- 
onr:  you  would  be  less  than  a  cipher  for  her.  She  would 
wipe  away  your  kisses,  my  dear  friend,  as  indifferently  as  she 
v^.;}!*!  perform  her  ablutions.  She  would  sponge  love  from 
» -r  c  lK-«'kfi  as  she  washes  off  rouge.  We  know  women  of  that 
wift — the  thoroughbred  Parisienne.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
a  irriiette  tripping  along  the  street  ?  Her  face  is  as  good  as 
a  picture.  A  pretty  cap,  fresh  cheeks,  trim  hair,  a  guileful 
,  and  the  leefc  of  her  almost  n^lected.    Is  not  this  true 
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Well,  that  is  the  Parisieane.  She  knows  ihit 
ill  that  will  he  seen,  so  she  devotes  all  her  caw, 
ikim^^  mmi  tantty  to  her  head  The  Duchess  is  the  sajne :  thr 
Iliwl  m  ^rrrything  with  ben  She  can  only  feel  through  Ik. 
tAlMMiCl^  ber  heart  lies  in  her  brain,  she  is  a  sort  of  tnteU 
lla^tait  epicure,  she  has  a  head-voice.  We  call  that  kind  i>t 
lK.vr  ^fv«tiii«  a  Lais  of  the  intellect.  You  ha^e  been  takes  in 
Itlll^A  hOT.  If  you  doubt  it,  you  can  have  proof  of  it  tomgbL 
Iftli  BMniiig,  this  inetant.  Go  up  to  her^  try  the  demand  u 
mk  etpe'riment,  insiet  peremptorily  if  it  h  refused.  Yon 
mAyhl  ^'t  about  it  like  the  late  Marshal  de  RicheliefQ^  aud 
ffM  m>ilung  for  your  pains." 

Artti«nd  was  dumb  with  amazetnent. 

'^M  your  desire  reached  the  point  of  infatuation  ?" 

**I  want  her  at  any  cost!"  Moutrivejiu  cried  out  deepdr- 

*^'erv  well.     Kow^  look  here.     Be  as  inexorable  as  she  i^ 
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klrd — thai,  pfrhnpft  pftinioD  mnj  mipr  »inot>g  tfae  it«d 
ipnogv  af  ihif  mnchjnenr  that  tuma  out  ti!9TB  «nd  affeetitioni 
ud  kflftton  aod  meUjng  phjtii4c»;  tbm  yon  iliall  see  «  mmi 
Hifnillmit  coDAfljrratian  (always  inppnttig  thai  tfae  ehittsney 
lak«8  firi!).  Till?  e1oi»1  feminiDe  STiftcin  will  glow  nni-hot  like 
iron  in  the  forgo;  that  kitid  of  heat  taste  longer  than  any 
etbrr.  aoil  tlie  glow  of  it  miiy  |iQi^ibty  turn  to  \ov^. 

"Still,'*  be  mntinu^,  *'I  KtTo  my'doubtj.  And,  afUT  aU, 
ii  it  worth  while  t^  laki^  m  much  trouble  with  the  Dueheaa? 
B«tw(!«ii  ourK?lTe?,  a  man  of  my  stamp  ought  finft  to  tatce 
het  m  hand  and  br^tk  licr  in;  1  would  makt*  a  eharming  wck 
man  of  her;  ibe  u  «  tbofoo^hbrcM] ;  where<as,  you  two  left  to 
)«BnieIre#  will  tierer  get  beyond  the  A  B  L\  But  you  uf&  in 
tmt  with  her,  and  juft  ikow  you  tnt|:ht  not  pcrhap«  eh  a  re  my 

Tiewi  on  Ihia  mbjeet A  pleasant  tinae  to  you,  roy  chil- 

iifen^'*  adfM  BiitiqiaeroUeii,  after  a  pau«c.  Then  with  a  laugh : 
"1  harte  decided  myself  for  facile  beauties;  they  are  tender, 
tt  waj  iite^  the  natiaml  woman  appeii»  in  their  love  without 
Hf  rf  fOttr  ioeial  •ttwooings,  A  wonmn  that  hagglca  over 
Mwlf,  my  poor  boy,  and  only  mcnni!  tct  iu^pirt*  lovi»!  Well, 
hive  htf  LUce  an  eitim  hortc — for  ghow.  The  match  between 
tb»  nfa  and  oonfeMonal,  black  and  white,  i|ueen  and  kntght, 
eomctentioui  cctiiplai  aod  pleaiure,  i^  an  uncommonly  amn»> 
tag  same  fif  cbeaa*  Aod  if  a  man  kn<iw^  the  game,  let  him 
ht  aevwr  m  titUe  of  a  rmke^  he  wins  in  three  more^.  Now^  if 
I  inigtwifc  a  w^aan  of  that  lort,  I  ghimld  »tart  with  the  de* 

m  of ^    His  mice  sank  to  a  whisper  over 

wordi  in  Armand*ji  ear^  and  he  went  before  there  wia 
r  to  i^ply. 

Ai  for  Montrfreattt  he  fprang  at  a  fxiafld  acroaa  the  eoari* 
yard  of  the  Udtel  de  LsD^caifs  went  uQannouneed  up  the 
ilftsft  itraight  to  the  Ducbew'  bedfwim. 

~  i#  an  uobGard-of  thing/'  %}w  fa  id.  tustily  wrapptlig 
gown  about  hi*t^  "^Ar mami !  tbia  i»  abomioabla 
«{  ymi !  Coine,  leaTe  the  room,  I  beg.  Juat  go  out  of  the 
r^m,  and  go  at  once.    Wait  for  me  in  the  drawing-room. — 
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*T>eftr  aagd^  has  a  plighted  loT^r  no  privilege  whatacK 

€verr 

"But,  monsieur,  it  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste  of  a 
plighted  lover  or  a  wedded  husband  to  break  in  like  this  upon 
his  wife/' 

lie  came  up  to  the  DucheBS,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  held 
htT  tightly  to  him, 

** Forgive,  dear  Antoinette;  but  a  host  of  horrid  doubts  are 
fvrmenting  JB  my  heart/' 

*'Doub  ts  f    Fie !— Oh,  fie  on  you  V 

** Doubts  all  but  justified.  If  you  loved  me^  would  jou  make 
this  quarrel?  Would  you  not  be  giad  to  see  met  Would 
you  not  have  felt  a  something  stir  in  your  heart  ?  For  1,  that 
am  not  a  woman,  feel  a  thrill  in  my  inmost  self  at  the  mere 
aound  of  your  voice.  Often  in  a  ballroom  a  longing  has  come 
upon  me  to  epring  to  your  side  and  put  my  arms  about  joiir 
m>ck/* 

ave  doubts  of  me  eo  h 
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Annand  of  dieepishnefls;  and  further,  there  came  to  his  aid 
that  rapid  power  of  intuition  which  pasfiion  will  develop  at 
momenta  in  the  least  wise  among  mortals,  while  a  great  man 
it  such  a  time  possesses  it  to  the  full.  He  guessed  the  ter- 
rible truth  revealed  by  the  Duchess'  nonchalance,  and  hia 
beart  swelled  with  the  storm  like  a  lake  rising  in  flood. 

'^If  you  told  mc  the  truth  yesterday,  be  mine,  dear  An- 
toinette,*' he  cried;  ^'you  shall '* 

**ln  the  first  place,"  said  she  composedly,  thrusting  him 
back  as  he  came  nearer — ''in  the  first  place,  you  are  not  to 
compromise  me.  My  woman  might  overhear  you.  Bespect 
Bt^  I  b^  of  you.  Your  familiarity  is  all  very  well  in  my 
boadoir  in  an  evening;  here  it  is  quite  different.  Besides, 
what  may  your  'you  shall'  mean?  'You  shall.'  No  one  aa 
yet  has  ever  used  that  word  to  me.  It  is  quite  ridiculous, 
it  seems  to  me,  absolutely  ridiculous." 

••Will  you  surrender  nothing  to  me  on  this  point?" 

"Oh !  do  you  call  a  woman's  right  to  dispose  of  herself  a 
'priint'?  A  capitjil  point  indeed;  you  will  permit  me  to  be 
futireiy  my  own  niitfta'tss  on  that  *p<)int/  " 

"And  how  if,  believing  in  your  promises  to  me,  I  should 
aUoluteiy  require  it?" 

**l>h !  then  you  would  prove  that  I  made  the  greatest  pos- 
eible  miA^take  when  I  made  you  a  promiiie  of  any  kind;  and  I 
hhould  beg  you  to  leave  me  in  jwace."' 

The  General's  face  grew  while;  he  wa«  about  to  spring 
t.i  her  side,  when  Mine,  de  Langeais  rang  the  bell,  the  maid 
appeared,  and,  smiling  with  a  nuK'king  graee,  the  Duchess 
a»i«itiJ.  "Be  so  g(KMl  a^  to  return  when  I  am  visible.'' 

Tlken  Montriveau  felt  the  hardness  of  a  woman  as  cold 
.tod  keen  as  a  steel  blade;  she  was  crushing  in  her  scorn.  In 
"li*-  moment  she  had  snap|K»d  the  Ininds  which  held  firm  only 
ii^T  ht^T  lover.  She  had  n*ad  Arniand's  intention  in  his  face, 
:ind  held  that  the  moment  liad  come  for  tcadiing  the  Imperial 
foldier  his  lessim.  lie  was  to  U*  made  to  feel  that  though 
duchesses  may  lend  thenisidvcs  to  love,  they  do  not  give  them- 
leivcss,  and  that  the  conquest  of  one  of  them  would  prove  a 
harder  matter  than  the  conquest  of  Europe. 
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"MiMkiiw-/*  ititurnt*d  ArmAndr  *1  have  not  time  to  wait, 
I  nm  %  HfKjilt  child,  as  you  told  me  yourself.  When  I  seriously 
fiiMdvt'!  to  hnvf:  ttuU  of  wbic*h  we  have  been  speakings  I  ghall 
imvt^  iL*' 

'"Ycju  will  hfive  itP'  qumed  she,  and  there  was  a  traoe  of 
Aurfirii^'  in  her  loftiness. 

"I  KhdlhnviMt/' 

'*Uh !  you  would  do  me  a  great  pleasure  by  'resolving'  to 
liii*v  it  ¥^T  mirit^sity's  sake;  I  should  be  delighted  to  know 
Ww  wn  wtvaM  art  mbcwl  it ^ 

"^1  Mil  4iliflblinl  lo  pot  a  uew  mtere^  into  jotur  life/'  in- 
iH4|^^iqir«i|  lliw^ti«t«i.  Itnifci^f  into  a  kugli  which  dismayed 
ihi*  W^mAumi^    ^Tm  voa  pam^  ne  to  uke  you  to  the  ball 

^^X  'ilimHifttl  ^:itiiDiE&    3L  it  Marsaj  iia^  been  beforehand 

1|lHiiHHai*u  hi*fn\£  |:^mi^y  juid  went, 

^  Tfb^h(atim|jif)f  wti^  i%fatj^  thought  be,  ^*itad  now  for  a 
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fetdiiiig  her  hetrt.  He  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  some- 
thing diabdical  about  this  woman,  who  was  gracious  to  him 
and  radiant  with  charming  smiles ;  probably  because  she  had 
no  wish  to  allow  the  world  to  think  that  she  had  oompro- 
miaed  herself  with  M.  de  Montriveau.  Coolness  on  both  sides 
is  a  sign  of  lore ;  but  so  long  as  the  Duchess  was  the  same  as 
eier,  while  the  Marquis  looked  sullen  and  morose,  was  it  not 
plain  that  she  had  conceded  nothing?  Onlookers  know  the 
rejected  lorer  by  various  signs  and  tokens ;  they  never  mistake 
the  genuine  symptoms  for  a  coolness  such  as  some  women 
wrnimand  their  adorers  to  feign,  in  the  hope  of  concealing 
timr  lore.  Every  one  laughed  at  Montriveau ;  and  he,  hav- 
ing omitted  to  consult  his  comae,  was  abstracted  and  ill  at 
ease.  M.  de  Bonquerolles  would  very  likely  have  bidden  him 
flompromise  the  Duchess  by  responding  to  her  show  of  friend- 
Hnoa  by  passionate  demonstrations;  but  as  it  was,  Armand 
de  Montriveau  came  away  from  the  ball,  loathing  human  na- 
ture, and  even  then  scarcely  ready  to  believe  in  such  com- 
plete depravity. 

*nf  there  is  no  executioner  for  such  crimes,"  he  said,  as 
he  kwked  up  at  the  lighted  windows  of  the  ballroom  where 
the  moat  ^ichanting  women  in  Paris  were  dancing,  laughing, 
and  chatting,  '^I  will  take  you  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  Mme. 
ia  Dnchesse,  and  make  you  feel  something  that  bites  more 
deeply  than  the  knife  in  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve.  Steel  against 
steel ;  we  shall  see  which  heart  will  leave  the  deeper  mark." 

For  a  week  or  so  Mme.  de  Langeais  hoped  to  see  the  Mar- 
quis de  Montriveau  again;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
■ending  his  card  every  morning  to  the  Hotel  de  Langeais. 
The  Duchess  could  not  help  shuddering  each  time  that  the 
card  was  brought  in,  and  a  dim  foreboding  crossed  her  mind, 
but  the  thought  was  vague  as  a  presentiment  of  disaster. 
When  her  eye  fell  on  the  name,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  felt 
the  touch  of  the  implacable  man*8  strong  hand  in  her  hair; 
fometimes  the  words  seemed  like  a  prognostication  of  venge- 
ance whidi  her  lively  intellect  invented  in  the  most  shock- 
ing fonna.    She  had  studied  him  too  well  not  to  dread  him. 
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**One  of  the  things  that  struck  roe  most  on  the  journey,** 
he  was  saying  (and  the  Duchess  listened  with  all  her  ears)* 
"was  the  remark  which  the  man  makes  at  Westminster  when 
joti  are  shown  the  axe  with  which  a  man  in  a  mask  cut  off 
Charles  the  First's  head,  so  they  tell  you.  The  King  made  it 
first  of  all  to  some  inquisitive  person,  and  they  repeat  it  still 
in  memory  of  him,*' 

"What  does  the  man  say?"  asked  Mme,  de  SIrizy. 

*^Do  not  touch  the  axe !"  replied  Montrivean,  and  there  was 
menace  in  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

**"Eeally,  my  Lord  Marquis/'  said  Mme.  de  Langeais^  "you 
tell  this  old  story  that  everybody  knows  if  they  have  been  ta 
London,  and  look  at  my  neck  in  such  a  melodramatic  way 
that  you  seem  to  me  to  have  an  axe  in  youx  hand/' 

The  Duchess  was  in  a  eold  sweat,  but  nevertheless  she 
laughed  as  she  spoke  the  last  words. 

'^But  circum stances  give  the  story  a  quite  new  application," 
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•Would  yon  not  regret  the  lovely  face  that ?** 

•Oh!  indeed  I  should,  but  less  for  my  own  sake  than  for 
the  anke  of  some  one  else  whose  delight  it  might  have  been. 
And,  after  all,  if  I  were  loved,  always  loved,  and  truly  loved, 
wbat  would  my  beauty  matter  to  me? — What  do  you  say, 
Clarar 

•It  is  a  dangerous  speculation,"  replied  Mme.  de  Sirizy. 

*^B  it  permissible  to  ask  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sorcerers 
when  I  made  the  mistake  of  touching  the  axe,  since  I  have 
not  been  to  London  as  yet  ? " 

''Not  so/'  he  answered  in  English,  with  a  burst  of  ironical 
Ingliter. 

•And  when  will  the  punishment  begin  ?" 

At  this  Montriveau  coolly  took  out  his  watch,  and  ascer- 
tained  the  hour  with  a  truly  appalling  air  of  conviction. 

^A  dreadful  misfortune  will  befall  you  before  this  day  is 
oat," 

^I  am  not  a  child  to  1)o  easily  frightenc<l,  or  rather,  I  am 
a  child  ignorant  of  danger/'  tmid  the  Duchess.  ''I  shall  dance 
now  without  fear  on  the  e<lge  of  the  precipice.*' 

•*!  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  have  so  much  strength 
of  character,"  he  answered,  as  he  watched  her  go  to  take  her 
place  in  a  square  dance. 

But  the  Duchess,  in  spite  of  her  apparent  contempt  for 
Armand^s  dark  prophecies,  was  really  frightened.  Her  late 
lover's  presence  weighed  upon  her  morally  and  physically 
with  a  sense  of  oppression  that  scarci»ly  ceased  when  he  left 
the  ballroom.  And  yet  when  she  had  drawn  freer  breath,  and 
enjoyed  the  relief  for  a  moment,  she  found  herself  regretting 
the  sensation  of  dread,  so  gn^edy  of  extreme  sensations  is  the 
f^'minine  nature.  The  n»gret  was  not  love,  but  it  was  certainly 
akin  to  other  feelings  which  prepare  the  way  for  love.  And 
then — as  if  the  impression  which  Montriveau  had  made  upon 
her  were  suddenly  revived — she  recollecte<l  his  air  of  convic- 
tion as  he  took  out  his  watch,  and  in  a  sudden  spasm  of  dread 
the  went  out. 

By  this  time  it  was  about  midnight.    One  of  her  servants. 
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wmitiBg  with  ber  pelisse,  went  down  to  order  her  carnage. 
On  her  waj  hoaie  sbe  feU  iiarmvllj  eiuyti^h  to  musiBg  orer 
IL  de  IXontriYeau'e  predietlon.  ArriT^  in  her  own  coort- 
yard,  as  efae  supposed,  she  entered  a  ve^ibnle  almost  like  tbit 
of  ber  own  hotel,  and  EndderiJj  gaw  that  the  gtaircaee  wu 
dif^ereot.  She  was  in  a  strange  boui^.  Turning  to  caU  b£f 
servants,  ehe  was  attacked  by  eeTeral  men,  who  rapidly  flaog 
a  handkerchief  over  her  mouthy  bound  her  hand  and  foot^ 
and  carried  her  oif*     She  shrieked  aloud. 

^^ladame,  onr  orders  are  to  kill  jon  if  you  gcreain,^  t 
voice  said  in  her  ear< 

So  great  was  the  Duchess'  terror,  that  she  could  neter 
recollect  how  nor  by  whom  she  was  transported.  When  she 
come  to  herself,  she  was  lying  on  a  cx>iich  in  a  bachelor's  lodg* 
ing,  her  hands  and  feet  tied  with  silken  cords.  In  ^pite  of 
herself,  she  dirieked  aloud  as  she  looked  round  and  mot  Ar- 
mand  de  Montrivean's  eyes.  He  was  sitting  in  hia  dreeing- 
smokinff  a  ciirar  in  his  armchair. 
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cupet  corered  the  floor.  A  black  sofa,  a  table  littered  with 
papers,  two  big  easy-ehairs,  a  chest  of  drawers  with  an 
alarm  clock  by  way  of  omamenty  a  very  low  bedstead  with  a 
coverlet  flong  over  it — a  red  cloth  with  a  black  key  border, — 
all  these  things  made  part  of  a  whole  that  told  of  a  life  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  terms.  A  triple  candle  sconce  of 
Egyptian  design  on  the  chimney-piece  recalled  the  vast  spaces 
of  the  desert  and  Montriveau's  long  wanderings;  a  huge 
sphinx-claw  stood  oat  beneath  the  folds  of  stuff  at  the  bed- 
foot  ;  and  just  beyond,  a  green  curtain  with  a  black  and  scar- 
let border  was  suspended  by  large  rings  from  a  spear  handle 
aboTe  a  door  near  one  comer  of  the  room.  The  other  door 
by  which  the  band  had  entered  was  likewise  curtained,  but 
the  drapery  hung  from  an  ordinary  cuirtain-rod.  As  the 
Duchess  finally  noted  that  the  pattern  was  the  same  on  both, 
sbe  saw  that  the  door  at  the  bedfoot  stood  open;  gleams  of 
ruddy  light  from  the  room  beyond  flickcro<l  below  the  fringed 
border.  Naturally,  the  ominous  light  roused  her  curiosity; 
she  fancied  8he  could  dii*tinguis)i  strange  shapes  in  the 
shadows ;  but  as  it  did  not  occur  to  her  at  the  time  that  dan- 
ger could  come  from  that  quarter,  she  tried  to  gratify  a  more 
ardent  curiosity. 

••Monsieur,  if  it  is  not  indiscret»t,  may  I  ask  what  you  mean 
to  do  with  nie?"  The  insolenct*  and  irony  of  the  tone  stung 
through  the  words.  The  Duchess  c|uite  iK'lieved  that  she  read 
extravagant  love  in  Montriveau's  speiH-*h.  He  had  carried  her 
off;  was  not  that  in  itsi>lf  an  acknowledgment  of  her  power? 

**Nothing  whatever,  madanie,"  he  returne<l,  gracefully  puff- 
ing th»*  la>t  whifT  of  cigar  smoke.  "You  will  remain  here  for 
a  >hort  time.  First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  explain  to  you  what 
y*^u  an*,  and  what  I  am.  I  cannot  put  my  thoughts  into  words 
whiNt  you  an*  twisting  <m  the  sofa  in  your  boudoir;  and  be- 
rHe*.  in  your  own  house  you  taki»  (»ffenee  at  the  slightest  hint, 
>ou  ring  the  hell,  make  an  outcry,  and  turn  your  lover  out  at 
th#*  dn<»r  as  if  he  wen*  th(»  Imsest  of  wr<»tche8.  Here  my  mind 
is  unfetten*d.  Hen*  nolnuly  can  turn  me  out.  Here  you  shall 
be  my  victim  for  a  few  seconds,  and  you  are  going  to  be  so 
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eiceedinglj  kind  as  to  Ikten  to  me.  You  need  fear  nothing. 
I  did  not  carry  you  off  to  insult  you,  nor  yet  to  take  by  forte 
what  you  refused  to  grant  of  your  own  will  to  my  unworthi- 
nees.  I  could  not  stoop  so  low.  You  possibly  think  of  out- 
TSge;  for  myself,  I  have  no  such  thoughts/* 

He  flung  his  cigar  coolly  into  the  fire, 

"The  smoke  is  unpleasant  to  you,  no  doubt,  madame  ?"  ht 
said,  and  rising  at  once,  he  took  a  chafing-dish  from  the 
hearthj  burned  perfumes^  and  purified  the  air.  The  Duchess' 
astonisbnient  was  only  equaled  by  her  humiliation.  She  was 
in  this  man's  power;  and  he  would  not  abuse  his  power.  The 
eyes  in  which  love  had  ouce  blazed  like  flame  were  now  quiet 
and  steady  as  stars.  She  trembjed.  Her  dread  of  Armand 
was  increased  by  a  nightmare  sensation  of  restles^ess  and 
utter  inability  to  move ;  she  felt  as  if  she  were  turned  to  stone. 
She  lay  passive  in  the  grip  of  fear.  She  thought  she  saw  the 
light  behind  the  curtains  grow  to  a  blaze,  as  if  blown  up  by  a 
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tioii;  to  leich  him  to  uiitirrstand  happineiij^  to  the  (tdl,  onl; 
to  fiutcb  il  from  him ;  to  rob  him  of  hin  futurt^  of  fc^Ucitj ;  ia 
daj  hi«  li*ppiiii*iip  not  mi^n^y  to-ilay,  hut  a§  long  m  hii  life 
Ufltft,  by  pcMAaning  erery  hour  of  it,  ttnd  every  thought — this 
I  tatll  a  fcftrful  eriiiidr' 

"M  ooiii^ur^ ** 

**1  euaot  tUoir  rou  to  armwer  mM  |ft  So  li^n  to  ma 
itiU.  la  wiy  Qftae  1  hare  tighU  ofW  jvyn ;  but  I  ouly  ebooaa 
to  «»feiit  ooe  tho  right  of  the  Judge  over  the  criminal,  an 
fkt^  I  mmj  aronae  your  oonecieuce.  If  you  had  no  oooadeaoe 
hAt  I  ibottid  not  nqproach  you  at  all ;  but  you  are  m  yooiig] 
Tcm  muft  feel  aome  lifi^  still  in  your  heart;  or  fo  I  like  to 
Mi»Te,  While  I  think  of  you  ai  dcpravec)  enough  to  do  a 
vfoDf  which  the  law  does  Dot  punisih^  I  do  not  thitik  you  eo 
li^iaiTiiil  tbat  you  canoot  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  roy 
nrda.    I  wmeame.** 

Am  be  spoke  the  DueheaA  heard  the  imolhered  eound  of  a 
pw  of  bellows,  Thow  my^t^riouA  Agure^ii  which  i^he  had  juett 
MCB  weni  bloiring  up  the  fire»  no  doubt ;  the  f^l^w  i^boiie 
Ikpcmgh  the  curtain.  But  Monlnvenu's  hirid  fnei^  wa#  turned 
«poii  ber;  abe  comtd  not  ehooge  but  wait  with  a  fast-beating 
ud  ^es  fixed  jn  a  »tarc*  However  curiou«  she  Telt, 
;  in  ^mand'i  words  intcreated  ber  even  more  than  the 
'  of  tile  mvifterious  flamei. 

^Madame,'^  he  went  on  after  a  pause,  **if  iwnie  poor  wretch 
eammita  a  murder  in  PariM,  it  in  the  executioner's  duty*  yoa 
bov,  to  by  hands  on  him  and  et  retch  hitn  on  the  plank, 
wbe^^  murderen  pay  for  their  crimi>»  with  their  heada.  Then 
Ilia  oenpopen  inform  every  one,  rich  and  poor,  ^  that  the 
fonxM^  are  aMured  that  tljey  may  uleep  in  peace*  iind  the  lat- 
ter mrt  warned  that  they  moit  be  on  the  watcb  if  they  would 
trie.  Well,  yon  that  are  religiou«,  and  even  a  little  of  a  bigot^ 
mmf  bsvr  ma««>i^  said  for  such  a  man's  soul.  You  both  belong 
la  Hie  ftame  fAinjly,  but  your^  is  the  elder  bnuieh;  and  the 
dder  branch  may  occupy  high  pliiceit  in  peace  and  lire  happily 
aad  withont  caret.  Want  or  anger  may  drive  yo«r  brother 
Ihi  oottTi^  to  take  a  man'a  life;  yott  ture  taken  more,  yon 
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have  taken  the  joy  out  of  a  man's  life,  you  ha?e  killed  all  tkl 
was  best  in  his  life — his  deare&t  beliaft^.  The  murderer  um- 
ply  lay  in  wait  for  kifi  vietinij  and  killed  him  reluctantly,  and 
in  fear  of  the  i^cafoid;  but  t^QU  .  .  A  Yon  heaped  up 
every  gin  that  weakness  can  commit  against  strength  that  m&^ 
pec  ted  no  evil ;  you  tamed  a  passiTe  victim,  the  better  to  gnaw 
his  heart  out ;  you  lured  him  with  caresses ;  y*oii  kft  nothiiig 
undone  that  could  set  him  dreaming^  imagining,  longing  for 
the  bliss  of  love.  You  asked  innumerable  sacrifices  of  him^ 
only  to  refuse  to  niake  any  in  return  He  should  Bee  the  light 
iodeed  before  you  put  out  his  eyes!  It  is  wonderful  how  yoa 
found  the  heart  to  do  it !  Such  villainiea  demand  a  display 
of  resource  quite  above  the  comprehension  of  those  bourgeois^ 
whom  you  laugh  at  iind  deepi&e.  They  can  give  and  forgii^e; 
they  know  how  to  love  and  suffer.  The  grandeur  of  their  de- 
votion dwarfi?  us.  Rising  higher  in  the  social  scale,  one  fiudi 
just  as  much  mud  as  at  the  lower  end;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence^  at  the  upper  end  it  is  hard  and  gilded  over. 
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That  will  do,  madaine,  do  iu>t  crv.  1  cannot  bear  it  any 
longer.  Other  men  will  tell  you  that  you  have  given  them 
iiiL,  iiA  Kit  myiiellt  i  tdl  }qu.  riq>tarey  that  you  have 

givi*n  me  blank  axtineiioti*  Pve  ■•^■>r  ym  guess  that  I  am  not 
any  own.  that  I  am  hound  to  live  for  my  friends,  that  fron 
tlua  Hum  farib  1  must  end\in^  the  cold  ehill  of  death,  aa  well 
«s  the  burden  of  life  ?  U  it  poi^ibb  that  there  can  be  so  mudi 
kindness  in  yon?  Are  ymt  like  tbe  desert  tigress  that  licka 
the  wounds  Ab  htm  inflt^ed  T" 

The  Duchess  buret  out  iiobbing* 

''Fmjt  ipare  your  tear^,  niadante.  I  f  I  believed  in  them  at 
mU,  it  would  mainly  set  mr  nti  my  inward.  Is  this  another  of 
yosr  irtiflees ?  or  i£  it  not  ?  You  have  used  so  many  with  me; 
bsMT  ean  one  think  t!mt  there  h  any  truth  in  you?  Nothing 
that  you  do  fir  eay  ha£  an?  power  now  to  move  me.  That  is  all 
I  hav«  to  «y." 

limo.  de  titQgi*ai»  rote  to  her  feet,  with  a  great  dignity  and 
hoBtUJty  in  htT  baarinif. 

*nroo  arv  n^bt  to  treat  me  rery  hardly/'  she  said,  holding 
ovt  a  hand  lo  the  man,  who  did  not  take  it ;  ^^you  have  not 
s|»lcn  hardly  enough :  and  1  ile^rve  this  punishment.'* 

**/  pani«h  }oii,  nisilmiie  I  A  niau  must  love  still,  to  punish, 
he  not  ?  From  nw  you  mubt  eif^ect  no  feeling,  nothing 
lUing  it.  If  I  chose,  I  might  be  accuser  and  judge  in 
my  cause,  and  pronounce  and  carry  out  the  sentence.  But  I 
am  abont  to  fulfil  a  duty,  not  a  desire  of  vengeance  of  any 
kind.  The  cruelest  revenge  of  all,  I  think,  is  scorn  of  re- 
venge when  it  is  in  our  power  to  take  it.  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
the  minister  of  your  pleasures;  who  knows?  Perhaps  from 
this  time  forth,  as  you  gracefully  wear  the  tokens  of  disgrace 
by  which  society  marks  out  the  criminal,  you  may  perforce 
learn  something  of  the  convict's  sense  of  honor.  And  then, 
you  will  love!" 

The  Duchess  sat  listening;  her  meekness  was  unfeigned; 
it  was  no  coquettish  device.  When  she  spoke  at  last,  it  was 
after  a  silence. 

^Armand,''  she  began,  ''it  seems  to  me  that  when  I  resisted 
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love,  I  was  obeying  all  the  instincts  of  woman's  modesty;  I 

Bhould  not  iiavt^  looked  for  &iicli  reproaches  from  you.  I  wai 
weak;  you  have  turned  all  my  weaknesses  against  me,  and 
raade  m  many  crimes  of  them.  How  could  you  fail  to  nn* 
deretand  that  the  curiosity  of  love  might  have  carried  me 
further  than  T  ought  to  go;  and  that  next  morning  I  might 
be  angry  with  my&elf,  and  wretched  because  I  had  gone  too 
far?  Alas!  I  sinned  in  ignorance.  I  was  as  sincere  in  my 
wrongdoing,  I  swear  to  you,  as  in  my  reniorEC.  There  was  far 
more  love  for  you  in  my  severity  than  in  my  concessions.  And 
besides,  of  what  do  you  complain  ?  I  gave  you  my  heart ;  that 
was  not  enough ;  you  demanded,  brutally,  that  I  should  give 
my  person " 

''Br n tally  ?"  repeated  Montriveau.  But  to  himself  he  said, 
"If  I  once  allow  her  to  dispute  over  words,  I  am  lost." 

"Yes.  You  earac  to  me  as  if  1  were  one  of  those  women. 
You  showed  none  of  the  respect,  none  of  the  attentions  o£ 
love.     Had  I  not  reason  to  reflect?    Very  well,  I  reflected. 
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yoQ  bin  J  jroanelf  for  lifef  aqcI  know  liow  t'liitilv  a  tnan  snaps 


TT- 


'  pared  me 

yuA  mem,  gi?e  themselTes,  but  they  struggle  first  Very  well 
"^I  atmggled;  but  here  I  am  I — Ah !  Qod,  he  does  not  hear 
■Mf  die  brol^  off,  and  wringing  her  hands^  she  cried  out, 
''Biit  I  lore  you !  I  am  yours !"  and  fell  at  Armand's  feet 

'Tonnl  yours  I  my  one  and  only  master!'' 

Annand  tried  to  raise  her. 

^Umiunie,  it  is  too  late!  Antoinette  cannot  save  the 
Dneheaw  de  Langeais.  I  cannot  believe  in  either.  To-day 
jom  may  give  yourself ;  to-morrow,  you  may  refuse.  No  power 
m  earth  or  hcuiYen  can  insure  me  the  sweet  constancy  of  love. 
AD  lore's  pledges  lay  in  the  past;  and  now  nothing  of  that 


Tlie  li^t  behind  the  curtain  blazed  up  so  brightly,  that  the 
Dichew  could  not  help  turning  her  head;  this  time  she  dis- 
tisctly  saw  the  three  masked  figures. 

•'Armand,"  she  said,  "I  would  not  wish  to  think  ill  of  you. 
Why  are  those  men  there?    What  are  you  going  to  do  to 

'Those  men  will  be  as  silent  as  I  myself  with  regard  to 
the  thing  which  is  about  to  be  done.  Think  of  them  simply 
as  my  hands  and  my  heart.    One  of  them  is  a  surgeon " 

^A  surgeon!  Armand,  my  friend,  of  all  things,  suspense 
is  the  hardest  to  bear.  Just  speak ;  tell  me  if  you  wish  for  my 
life ;  I  will  give  it  to  you,  you  shall  not  take  it " 

Then  you  did  not  understand  me  ?  Did  I  not  speak  just 
DOW  of  justice?  To  put  an  end  to  your  misapprehensions," 
continued  he,  taking  up  a  small  steel  object  from  the  table, 
"I  will  now  explain  what  I  have  decided  with  regard  to  you." 

He  held  out  a  Lorraine  cross,  fastened  to  the  tip  of  a  steel 
rod. 

**Two  of  my  friends  at  this  very  moment  are  heating  an« 
other  cross,  made  on  this  pattern,  red-hot.  We  are  going  to 
stamp  it  upon  your  forehead,  here  between  the  eyes,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  hiding  the  mark  with  diamonds, 
tod  io  avoiding  people's  questions.    In  short,  you  shall  bear 
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on  your  forehead  the  brand  of  infamy  which  your  brothers 
the  convicts  wear  on  their  shoulders.  The  pain  is  a  mere 
trifle^  but  I  feared  a  nervous  crisis  of  some  kind^  of  resist- 
ance  *^ 

"Resistance?"  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  for  joy.  "Oh 
no,  no !  I  would  have  the  whole  world  here  to  see.  Ah,  my 
Armand,  brand  her  quickly,  this  creature  of  yours;  brand  her 
with  your  mark  as  a  poor  little  trifle  belonging  to  yon.  Tea 
asked  for  pledges  of  my  love;  here  they  are  all  in  one.  Ah! 
for  me  there  is  nothing  but  mercy  and  forgiveness  and  eternal 
happiness  in  this  revenge  of  yours.  When  you  hay^  marked 
this  woman  with  your  mark,  when  you  set  your  crimson  brand 
on  her,  your  slave  in  soul,  you  can  never  afterwardsr  abandon 
her,  you  will  be  mine  for  evermore !  When  you  cut  me  off 
from  my  kind,  you  make  yourself  responsible  for  my  happi- 
ness, or  you  prove  yourself  base;  and  I  know  that  you  are 
noble  and  great !  Why,  when  a  woman  loves,  the  brand  of 
love  is  burned  into  her  soul  by  her  own  will. — Come  in,  gentle- 
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of  your  heart.  Good-b}'c.  I  feel  that  tliere  is  no  faith  in  you 
left  in  me.    You  would  torment  me  again ;  you  would  always 

R  loe  iraoiei^  and i>ui  iiitrc,  godd-bye,  we  ahall  never 

vSHfilsiiB  Mdi  otnep* 

""Nnw,  what  dn  }  ou  wish  V-  he  ecmtitiued,  taking  the  tone  of 
m  martifr  o(  the  etrrumonicis — ^**to  n^tiirn  home,  or  to  go  back 
to  Mme.  cfe  S^rizy^t  ball  ?  1  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
pfiWDt  any  aeandal.  Neither  your  ^rvanta  nor  any  one  else 
earn  poanUy  know  what  has  jm&md  between  ua  in  the  laat  quar- 
te^  of  an  tiour.  Your  R^na^tit  hare  no  i iea  that  you  have  left 
the  balbwiin;  your  carriftg<^  nitver  left  Mme.  de  S^risy'a 
eottiiyard ;  your  brougham  may  likewise  be  found  in  the  court 
ai  joor  eva  hAtd*    Where  do  you  wi^h  to  be?'' 

'fTkai  do  ymt  eottnsel,  Arnmnd?'' 

"^here  ii  no  Armand  now^  Mme.  la  Ducheaae.  We  are 
ilntifirri  ki  each  other." 

"Tbeo  take  me  to  the  bait/'  she  ^id,  atill  curioua  to  put 
Af— iiil'i  power  to  the  teat.  ^ThruMt  u  aoul  that  suffered  in 
tte  world,  and  mu«t  always  BufTer  there,  if  there  is  no  happi- 
aaia  for  her  now^  down  into  hell  again.  And  yet,  oh  my 
friend,  i  tofe  you  ai^  yi^ur  bourgeoises  lo^e;  I  love  you  ao  tbat 
I  enuld  dooie  to  yoo  and  fling  my  arms  about  your  neck  before 
all  the  world  if  yoti  asked  it  of  me,  llie  hateful  world  haa 
not  emnpted  me.  I  am  young  at  least,  and  I  have  grown 
younger  stilL  I  am  a  child,  yes,  your  child,  your  new  crea- 
tne.    Ah !  do  not  drive  me  forth  out  of  my  Eden  I" 

Armand  ahook  his  head. 

''Ah !  let  me  take  something  with  me,  if  I  go,  some  little 
thing  to  wear  to-night  on  my  heart,"  she  said,  taking  posses- 
sion of  Armand's  glove,  which  she  twisted  into  her  handker- 
chief 

**Xo,  I  am  not  like  all  those  depraved  women.  You  do  not 
know  the  world,  and  so  you  cannot  know  my  worth.  You 
ihall  know  it  now  I  There  are  women  who  sell  themselves  for 
nxmey;  there  are  others  to  be  gained  by  gifts,  it  is  a  vile 
world!  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  a  simple  bourgeoise,  a  working  girl, 
if  yoQ  would  rather  have  a  woman  beneath  you  than  a  woman 
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whose  devotion  is  accompanied  by  high  rank,  as  men  count  it 
Oh,  my  Armand,  there  are  noble,  high,  and  chaste  and  pure 
natures  amoDg  us;  and  then  they  are  lovely  indeed.  1  wodd 
Imve  all  nobleueiss  that  i  might  offer  it  all  up  to  you.  Mis- 
fortune willed  that  I  shouid  be  a  duebei^s ;  I  wotild  1  were  a 
royal  princess,  that  my  offering  might  be  complete,  I  would 
be  a  grisette  for  you,  and  a  queen  for  every  one  besides." 

He  listened^  damping  his  cigar  with  his  lips, 

^TTou  will  let  me  know  when  you  wish  to  go/'  he  eaid. 

*'But  I  should  like  to  stay ^' 

"That  is  another  matter!*' 

'^Stay,  that  was  badly  rolled/'  she  cried^  seizing  on  a  dgar 
and  devouring  aU  that  Armand's  lips  had  touched* 

*'Do  you  smoke  ?'^ 

"Oh^  what  would  I  not  do  to  please  you  ?" 

'T^ery  well.     Go,  raadame." 

'T  will  obey  you/'  she  answered^  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 

'TTou  must  be  blindfolded ;  you  must  not  see  a  glimpse  of 
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Mme.  de  Langeais,  rejoicing  iu  tliis  power  of  j-peecli,  was  glad 
to  kl  hua  know  all;  but  be  wa«  infltMiiMe;  his  hand  was  pas- 
sive IB  reply  to  the*  queBtioniuji^  of  her  hand. 

At  Wngth,  after  Pome  journej  made  together,  Annand  bade 
kvfo  forwird ;  the  opening  v^n^  doubtjijss  narrow,  for  as  she 
vnt  aiic  feit  that  hh  hand  protected  her  dreas.  His  care 
toodied  her;  it  wag  a  revolntioti  i«uivly  ihat  there  was  a  little 
'  ftiU  left ;  ytH  it  wan  in  ^nie  sort  a  farewell,  for  Montri- 
left  her  without  a  word.  Thi^  air  was  warm;  the 
feeling  the  beat^  opt?ned  her  eves,  and  found  herself 
bj  the  tin?  in  tlie  i'omte«tK*  dc  S^rizy's  bondoir.  She 
Her  fir^t  tht^ught  was  for  lu^r  disordered  toilette; 
in  ■  moOMtti  iJu!  bad  adjusted  her  dresi  and  restored  her  pict- 
■raqw  eoiffttre. 
*^dl,  dear  AntoinHtc^  we  have  been  looking  for  yon  erery- 
'  It  wai  the  Comtesse  de  S^*rizy  who  spoke  as  she 
Ihc  door, 
*^I  aune  here  to  breathe/^  eaid  the  Duchess;  ^'it  is  unbear- 
iUy  hot  til  i3m  rooma." 

**Peo<p]e  tbottght  that  you  had  gone ;  !>ut  my  brother  Bonqne- 
foUce  told  mt  that  your  fenranti  wen*  Uniting  for  you.'' 

'^l  am  tired  out,  dear,  let  me  itay  ami  rest  here  for  a  min- 
bS*,*"  and  the  I>acbe§s  mi  down  on  the  rwfa. 

*^Wby,  wbii  ia  the  matter  with  you  ?    You  are  shaking  from 
bewJlofootr 
The  Marquis  de  Bonquerolles  came  in. 
'Qfme.  U  Duchesse,  I  was  afraid  that  something  might 
have  happened.    I  have  just  come  across  your  coachman,  the 
man  ia  aa  tipay  as  all  the  Swiss  in  Switzerland." 

The  Dncheaa  made  no  answer;  she  was  looking  round  the 
room,  at  the  chimney-piece  and  the  tall  mirrors,  seeking  the 
trace  of  an  opening.  Then  with  an  extraordinary  sensation 
ihe  reeoUecied  that  she  was  again  in  the  midst  of  the  gaiety 
of  the  ballroom  after  that  terrific  scene  which  had  changed 
the  whole  course  of  her  life.  She  began  to  shiver  violently. 
*^.  de  Montriveau's  prophecy  has  shaken  my  nerves,"  she 
^t  waa  a  joke,  but  still  I  will  see  whether  his  axe  from 
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London  will  haunt  me  even  in  my  Bleep.    So  good-bye,  dear,— 

Good- by Gj  M.  Ic  MarquitJ." 

As  she  went  through  the  rooms  she  was  beset  with  inquiriea 
and  regrets.  Her  world  seemed  to  have  dwiadled  now  that 
she,  its  queen,  had  fallen  bo  low,  was  so  diminished.  And 
what,  moreover,  were  these  ipen  compared  with  him  whom  she 
loved  with  all  her  heart ;  with  the  man  grown  great  by  all  that 
she  had  lost  in  stature  ?  The  giant  had  regained  the  height 
that  he  had  lost  for  a  wliile,  and  slie  exaggerated  it  perhaps 
heyond  measure.  She  looked^  in  spite  of  herself,  at  the  ser- 
vant who  had  attended  her  to  the  balh    He  was  fast  asleep. 

^'Have  you  been  here  all  the  time?'^  she  asked* 

"Yes J  madame/* 

As  she  took  her  seat  in  her  carriage  she  saw,  in  factj  that 
her  coachman  was  drunk— so  drunk,  that  at  any  other  time 
she  would  have  been  afraid;  but  after  a  great  crisis  in  life, 
fear  loses  its  appetite  for  common  food.  She  reached  home, 
at  any  rate,  without  accident;  but  even  there  she  felt  a  change 
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and  not  an  end;  unfaithfulness  may  give  pain,  but  the  bond 
i»  not  lem  clone ;  the  wiul  h  neither  more  nor  hm  ardent  or 
tmi  Imfpy  st  i^ery  moment;  in  »hort^  th^  dj?ine 
irf  deaft  ipraMlJiig  from  end  to  end  of  tb<?  immenBity 
of  TinMi  ft«t«ps  ft  ol]  for  ui  in  the  self  same  hue ;  life  takes  the 
tint  uf  the  tiEicloadiTd  bearen.  But  Pasiaon  is  the  foreshadow- 
ing  of  Loft^  and  of  that  Infiniti^  to  which  all  ftufTering  ionls 
mfim,  PauioD  ib  a  hope  that  may  tie  ebeated.  BuiioiB 
mmmM  bciUi  fuffering  and  trauiiition.  Paaiusi  diaf  out  whm 
hflpi  it  daad.  Men  and  wmnen  may  pu£ii  throiii^h  thii  experi- 
mm  ttmny  times  without  dishonor,  for  it  ifi  so  natural  to 
towardj  happinei^ ;  but  there  im  only  one  love  in  a  IJfo* 
All  di#cu»tflOEa  of  sent  iment  ever  conducted  on  pope? 
pord  of  moat  fa  may  thcrt^fore  Ikt  resumed  by  two  quGs- 
'b  St  pAiwion?  Id  it  love?''  So^  ginc«  love  eomea  into 
0D]j  through  the  intimate  eTcpcrieticc  of  the  bliM 
i0teB  il  tavting  life,  thi*  [>uehe»K  wag  beneath  the  yoke  of 
1 M  fit  I  tod  ts  «bi*  km^vr  the  ficreit  tumuH,  the  uneon- 
I  cAllTtilitJ<m%  the  fevered  ^ravingii,  and  all  that  ii  meant 
hj  tbat  word  pomon— die  iuffcrcd.  Through  all  the  trouble 
o(  ber  «iioI  there  rose  eddying  guirts  of  tempest,  raised  by  van* 
i^  or  seiriore,  or  pride  or  a  high  spirit;  for  all  tiiese  fonni 
«f  ^faiam  make  eoQ^ion  canao  together. 

Sft»  Tuuf  oiiul  in  ihia  ftinn.   ^"I   lovi-   vnii  *   J   mhi   vA?tfi*  ?**      Wa^ 

it  powiMe  that  the  Duchesee  de  Langeais  should  have  uttered 
thoK  worda — in  vain?  She  must  either  be  loved  now  or  play 
her  put  of  queen  no  longer.  And  then  she  felt  the  loneliness 
of  the  hunuiooa  couch  where  pleasure  had  never  yet  set  his 
flowing  feet;  and  over  and  over  again,  while  she  tossed  and 
writhed  there,  she  said,  ^'I  want  to  be  loved." 

But  the  belief  that  she  still  had  in  herself  gave  her  hope  of 
wiccca^  The  Duchess  might  be  piqued,  the  vain  Parisienne 
might  be  humiliated ;  but  the  woman  saw  glimpses  of  wedded 
bappinefls,  and  imagination,  avenging  the  time  lost  for  na- 
ture, took  a  delight  in  kindling  the  inextinguishable  fire  in  her 
She  all  but  attained  to  the  sensations  of  love;  for 
i  her  poignant  doubt  whether  she  was  loved  in  return,  she 
16 
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felt  glad  at  heart  to  gay  to  herself ^  "I  love  him !"  As  for  hex 
scruples,  religioti,  and  the  world  she  could  trample  tham 
under  foot  I  Montriveati  was  her  religion  now.  She  ^pm% 
the  next  day  in  a  state  of  moral  torpor,  troubled  by  a  pbyeicsl 
unrest,  which  no  words  could  express.  She  wrote  letters  and 
tore  them  all  up,  and  invented  a  thoui?and  imposiiible  fancier 

When  M.  de  Montriveau^s  usual  hour  arrived^  she  tried  ta 
think  that  he  would  come,  and  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  expecta* 
tion.  Her  whole  life  was  concentrated  in  the  single  Bense  o( 
hearing.  Sometimes  she  shut  her  eyea,  straining  her  ears  to 
listen  through  ^puce^  wishing  that  she  could  annihilate  every- 
thing that  lay  between  her  and  her  lover,  and  so  establish  that 
perfect  silence  which  sounds  may  traverse  from  afar.  In  her 
tense  self-concentration,  the  ticking  of  the  clock  grew  hatefnl 
to  her;  she  stopped  its  ill-omened  garrulity.  The  twelffi 
strokes  of  midnight  sounded  from  the  drawing-room. 

*'Ah,  God  1"  she  cried^  "to  sec  him  here  would  be  happiness 
And  yet}  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  he  came  heio^  brought  by 
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with  M.  de  MontriTeau?  He  is  not  to  be  seen  at  your  house 
now." 

Hie  Gountess  laughed.  ^'So  he  does  not  come  here  either?" 
die  ictumed.  ^He  is  not  to  be  seen  anywhere,  for  that  mat- 
ter.   He  ia  interested  in  some  woman,  no  doubt." 

**I  used  to  think  that  the  Marquis  de  RonqueroUes  was  one 
of  his  friends **  the  Duchess  began  sweetly. 

^  have  nef  er  beard  my  brother  say  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  him." 

Mme.  de  Langeais  did  not  reply.  Hme.  de  S^rizy  con- 
dndcd  from  the  Duchess'  silence  that  she  might  apply  the 
with  impunity  to  a  discreet  friendship  which  she  had 
with  bitterness  of  soul,  for  a  long  time  past 

''So  yon  miii  that  melancholy  personage,  do  you?  I  have 
heard  most  extraordinary  things  of  him.  Wound  his  feelings, 
he  never  comes  back,  he  forgives  nothing;  and,  if  you  love 
him,  he  keeps  you  in  chains.  To  everything  that  I  said  of 
him,  one  of  those  that  praise  him  sky-high  would  always  an- 
swer, 'He  knows  how  to  love !'  People  are  always  telling  me 
that  Montriveau  would  give  up  all  for  his  friend ;  that  his  is 
a  great  nature.  Pooh !  society  does  not  want  such  tremendous 
Dttures.  Hen  of  that  stamp  are  all  very  well  at  home;  let 
them  stay  there  and  leave  us  to  our  pleasant  littlenesses. 
What  do  you  say,  Antoinette  ?" 

Woman  of  the  world  though  she  was,  the  Duchess  seemed 
aintated,  yet  she  replied  in  a  natural  voice  that  deceived  her 
fair  friend: 

**I  am  sorry  to  miss  him.  I  took  a  great  interest  in  him, 
and  promised  to  myself  to  be  his  sincere  friend.  I  like  great 
natures,  dear  friend,  ridiculous  though  you  may  think  it.  To 
fnve  oneself  to  a  fool  is  a  clear  confession,  is  it  not,  that  one 
tt  frovemed  wholly  by  one's  senses  ?" 

Mme.  de  S^rizy's  "preferences"  had  always  been  for  com- 
monplace men ;  her  lover  at  the  moment,  the  Marquis  d*Aigle- 
mont,  was  a  fine,  tall  man. 

After  this,  the  Countess  soon  took  her  departure,  you  may 
besoie.    Hme.  de  Langeais  saw  hope  in  Armand's  withdrawal 
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from  the  world;  Bhe  wrot^  to  him  at  once;  it  was  a  humble, 
gentle  letter,  surely  it  would  briDg  him  if  he  loved  her  still 
She  scut  her  footman  with  it  next  day.  Ob  the  eeiranfs  re- 
turn, she  asked  whether  he  had  given  the  letter  to  M.  de  Mout- 
riveau  himself,  and  could  not  restrain  the  movement  of  joy  at 
the  affirmative  answer.  Armand  was  in  Paris !  He  staved 
alone  in  his  houge;  he  did  not  go  out  into  society!  So  she 
was  loved !  All  day  long  she  waited  f(3r  an  answer  that  never 
came.  Again  and  again,  when  impatience  grew  unbearable, 
Antoinette  found  reasons  for  his  delay.  Armand  felt  eiiibar- 
rassed;  the  reply  would  come  by  post;  but  night  came,  and 
she  could  not  deceive  herself  any  longer.  It  was  a  dreadfal 
day,  a  day  of  pain  grown  sweet,  of  intolerable  heart-throbs,  i 
day  when  the  heart  squanders  the  very  forces  of  life  in  riot. 

Next  day  she  sent  for  an  answer. 

"M.  le  Marquis  sent  word  that  he  would  call  on  Mme,  It 
Dnchesse/'  reported  Julien. 

[>!nesB  should  be  seen  in  her  face,  and 
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The  Doclien  learned  the  joys  of  this  new  life  of  hers 
Chrongfa  the  raptnre  with  which  she  received  the  scourgings  of 
lore.  As  this  change  wrought  in  her,  she  saw  other  destinies 
before  her,  and  a  better  meaning  in  the  things  of  life.  As  she 
hurried  to  her  dressing-room,  she  understood  what  studied 
adornment  and  the  most  minute  attention  to  her  toilet  mean 
when  these  are  undertaken  for  love's  sake  and  not  for  vanity. 
Even  now  this  making  ready  helped  her  to  bear  the  long  time 
of  waiting.  A  relapse  of  intense  agitation  set  in  wh^  she 
was  drcawd;  she  passed  through  nervous  paroxysms  brought 
on  by  the  dreadful  power  which  sets  the  whole  mind  in  fer- 
ment  P^hapa  that  power  is  only  a  disease,  though  the  pain 
of  it  ia  sweet.  The  Duchess  was  dressed  and  waiting  at  two 
o^dock  in  the  afternoon.  At  half-past  eleven  that  night  M. 
de  Xontriveau  had  not  arrived.  To  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
Mfigi|i«h  endured  by  a  woman  who  might  be  said  to  be  the 
spoiled  child  of  civilization,  would  be  to  attempt  to  say  how 
many  imaginings  the  heart  onu  condense  into  one  thought. 
As  well  endeavor  to  measure  the  forces*  expi'nded  by  the  soul 
in  a  sigh  whenever  the  bell  rang;  to  estimate  the  drain  of  life 
when  a  carriage  rolled  past  without  stopping,  and  lef^  her 
prostrate. 

*^Can  he  be  playing  with  me?''  she  said,  as  the  clocks  struck 
midnight. 

She  grew  white;  her  teeth  chattered ;  she  struck  her  hands 
tocher  and  leaped  up  and  crossed  the  boudoir,  recollecting  as 
»he  did  so  how  often  he  had  come  thither  without  a  summons. 
But  she  resigno<l  herself.  Had  rfie  not  wrn  him  grow  pale, 
and  rtart  up  under  the  stinging  barbs  of  her  irony?  Then 
Mme.  de  Langeais  felt  the  horror  of  the  womanV  appointed 
lit :  a  man's  is  the  active  part,  a  woman  must  wait  passively 
»hen  she  loves.  If  a  woman  poos  Ix'vond  her  beloved,  she 
makes  a  mistake  which  few  men  can  forpive;  almost  every 
man  would  feel  that  a  woman  lowers  hers(»lf  by  this  piece  of 
angelic  flatterj*.  But  Annand's  was  a  great  nature ;  he  surely 
mnrt  be  one  of  the  very  few  who  can  repay  such  exceeding 
love  by  love  that  lasts  for  ever. 
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*Tffelij  I  will  make  the  advance/'  Bhe  told  herself^  as  sbe 
tossed  on  her  bed  and  found  no  sleep  there ;  "I  will  go  to  hija. 
I  will  not  weary  myself  with  holding  out  a  hand  to  him,  but 
I  will  hold  it  out.  A  man  of  a  thousand  will  see  a  promise  d 
lo?e  and  constancy  in  every  step  that  a  woman  takes  towardi 
him.  Yes  J  the  angel  &  must  come  down  from  heaven  to  reads 
men ;  and  I  wigh  to  he  an  angel  for  him/^ 

Nert  day  she  wrote.  It  was  a  hillet  of  the  kind  in  which 
the  intellecta  of  ths  ten  thousand  S6vigii6s  that  Paris  now 
can  number  particularly  exeeL  And  yet  only  a  Duchesse  de 
Langeais,  brought  up  by  Mme.  la  Princeeee  de  Blamont- 
Chauvry,  could  have  written  that  delicioug  note ;  no  other  wo- 
man could  complain  without  lowering  herself;  could  spread 
wings  in  such  a  flight  without  draggling  her  pinions  in  humil- 
iation; rise  gracefully  in  revolt;  scold  without  giving  offaice; 
and  pardon  without  compromising  her  personal  dignity. 

JuJien  went  with  the  note,  Julien,  like  his  kind,  was  the 
victim  of  love's  marches  and  countermarches. 
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of  loTOy  the  imart  of  wounded  pride,  the  continiud  prick  of 
tiie  onlj  toom  that  oonld  touch  her,  the  yearnings  towards  joy 
tbat  dbe  erared  with  a  vain  continual  longing — all  these 
thinga  tdd  upon  her,  mind  and  body;  aU  t^  forces  of  her 
aatare  wen  stimulated  to  no  purpose.  She  was  paying  the 
arreaia  of  her  life  of  make-believe. 

She  went  out  at  last  to  a  review.  M.  de  Montriveau  was 
to  be  there.  For  the  Duchess,  on  the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries 
witii  the  Boyal  Family,  it  was  one  of  those  festival  days  that 
an  Umg  remembered*  She  looked  supremely  beautiful  in  her 
k^gnor;  die  was  greeted  with  admiration  in  aU  eyes.  It  was 
MoBtiivMn's  presence  that  made  her  so  fair.  Once  or  twice 
ihqr  exchanged  glances.  The  General  came  almost  to  her 
IkC  in  aU  the  glory  of  that  soldier's  uniform,  which  produces 
an  effect  upon  the  feminine  imagination  to  which  the  most 
pffudiah  will  confess.  When  a  woman  is  very  much  in  bve, 
and  has  not  seen  her  lover  for  two  months,  such  a  swift  mo- 
ment must  be  something  like  the  phase  of  a  dream  when  the 
eyes  embrace  a  world  that  stretches  away  for  ever.  Only 
women  or  young  men  can  imagine  the  dull,  frenzied  hunger 
in  the  Duchess'  eyes.  As  for  older  men,  if  during  the  par- 
oiysms  of  early  passion  in  youth  they  had  experience  of  such 
phenomena  of  nervous  power;  at  a  later  day  it  is  so  completely 
forgotten  that  they  deny  the  very  existence  of  the  luxuriant 
ecstasy — the  only  name  that  can  be  given  to  these  wonderful 
intuitions.  Religious  ecstasy  is  the  aberration  of  a  soul  that 
has  shaken  off  its  bonds  of  flesh ;  whereas  in  amorous  ecstasy 
all  the  forces  of  soul  and  body  arc  embraced  and  blended  in 
one.  If  a  woman  falls  a  victim  to  the  tyrannous  frenzy  before 
which  Mme.  de  Langeais  was  forced  to  bend,  she  will  take  one 
decisive  resolution  after  another  so  swiftly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  account  of  them.  Thought  after  thought  rises  and 
flits  across  her  brain,  as  clouds  are  whirled  by  the  wind  across 
the  gray  veil  of  mist  that  shuts  out  the  sun.  Thenceforth  the 
fscts  reveal  all.    And  the  facts  are  these. 

The  day  after  the  review,  Mmc.  de  Langeais  sent  her  car- 
riage and  liveried  servants  to  wait  at  the  Marquis  de  Montri- 
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veau's  door  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon.  Annand  lived  in  the  Hue  lie  Toumoo,  a  few  gtepi 
away  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  that  very  day  tk 
House  was  sitting ;  but  long  before  the  peers  returned  to  their 
palaces,  several  people  had  recognized  the  Duchess"  cafrlagi 
and  liveries.  The  flrst  of  these  was  the  Baron  de  MaulioeoTO-. 
That  young  officer  had  met  with  disdain  from  Mme.  d# 
Langeais  and  a  better  reception  from  Mme.  de  S^rizy ;  he  b^ 
took  himself  at  once  therefore  to  his  mistress,  and  nnder  eeil 
of  secrecy  told  her  of  this  strange  freak. 

Id  a  moment  the  news  was  spread  with  telegraphic  epeid 
through  all  the  coteries  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Genutin;  it 
reached  the  Tuileries  and  the  filys^e-Bourbon ;  it  was  the 
sensation  of  the  day,  the  matter  of  all  the  talk  from  noon  till 
night.  Almost  everywhere  the  women  denied  the  facts,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  report  was  conf  rmed ;  the  men  am 
and  all  believed  it,  and  manifested  a  most  indulgent  intefeil 
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cited  young  men  rushed  about  on  horseback  to  make  sure  that 
the  carriage  was  standing  in  the  Rue  de  Toumon,  and  the 
Duchefw  in  consequence  was  beyond  a  doubt  in  M.  de  Mont- 
riTeau*s  rooms,  Mme.  de  Langeais,  with  heavy  throbbing 
pulses,  was  lying  hidden  away  in  her  boudoir.  And  Armand  ? 
— he  had  been  out  all  night,  and  at  that  moment  was  walk- 
ing with  M.  de  Marsay  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
elder  members  of  Mme.  de  Langeais'  family  were  engaged  in 
calling  upon  one  another,  arranging  to  read  her  a  homily 
and  to  hold  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  way  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  scandal. 

At  three  o'clock,  therefore,  M.  le  Due  de  Xavarreins,  the 
Vidame  de  Pamiers,  the  old  Prineesse  de  Blamont-Chauvry, 
and  the  Due  de  Grandlieu  were  assembled  in  Mme.  la 
Dnchesse  de  Langeais'  drawing-room.  To  them,  as  to  all 
curious  inquirers,  the  servants  said  that  their  mistress  was 
not  at  home ;  the  Duchoss  had  inad(»  no  ex(*eptions  to  her  or- 
ders. But  these  four  personapos  shone  conspicuous  in  that 
lofty  sphere,  of  which  the  revolutions  and  horoditar}'  preten- 
fionei  are  solemnly  recorded  year  by  year  in  the  Almanack  de 
Gotka.  wherefore  without  some  slight  sketch  of  each  of  them 
thiff  picture  of  society  were  incomplete. 

The  Prineesse  de  Blamont-Chauvry,  in  the  feminine  world, 
was  a  most  poetic  wreck  of  the  reign  of  Ix)ui8  Quinze.  In 
her  beautiful  prime,  so  it  was  said,  she  had  done  her  part  to 
win  for  that  monarch  his  appellation  of  le  Bien-aime.  Of  her 
past  charms  of  feature,  little  remained  save  a  remarkably 
prominent  slender  nos<»,  ciined  like  a  Turkish  scimitar,  now 
the  principal  ornament  of  a  countenance  that  put  you  in  mind 
'••f  an  old  white  glove.  Add  a  few  powdered  curls,  high-heeled 
pantnufles,  a  cap  with  upstanding  Kx)ps  of  lace,  black  mit- 
ten-, and  a  de<ided  taste  for  ombre.  But  to  do  full  justice  to 
\^i^  lady,  it  must  be  said  that  she  apjK*ared  in  low-necked 
?.»wn.*  of  an  evening  (so  high  an  opinion  of  her  ruins  had 
*hf),  wore  long  gloves,  and  raddled  her  cheeks  with  Martin's 
classic  rouge.  An  appalling  amiability  in  her  wrinkles,  a 
prodigious  brightness  in  the  old  lady's  eyes,  a  profound  dig- 
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nity  in  her  whole  person,  together  with  the  triple  barbed  fl 
of  her  tODgue,  and  an  inf alUhle  memory  in  her  head,  made  d 
her  a  real  power  in  the  land.  The  whole  Cahinet  des  Charta 
was  entered  in  duplicate  oo  the  parchment  of  her  hmuL  Sb^ 
knew  ail  the  genealogies  of  every  nohle  house  in  Enrope— 
princes,  dukes,  and  counts — and  could  put  her  band  on  tiff 
last  descendautg  of  Charlemagne  in  the  direct  line.  No  usar- 
pat  ion  of  title  could  e&cape  the  Princesse  de  Bl&EiiaDl- 
ChauTry. 

Young  men  who  wished  to  stand  well  at  Court,  ambitidm 
meo^  and  young  married  women  paid  her  asaiduous  homaaf. 
Her  6alon  set  the  tone  of  the  Faubourg  Saiiit-GezinaiiL  Tb^ 
words  of  this  Talleyrand  in  petticoats  were  taken  as  finil  ^t- 
erees-  People  came  to  consult  her  on  questions  of  etiqa^i^e 
or  usages,  or  to  take  legeons  in  good  taste.  And,  in  truth,  09 
other  old  woman  could  put  back  her  anuif-hoi  in  her  pociet 
as  the  Princess  could ;  while  there  was  a  precision  and  a  giace 
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Umj  bad  not  teen.  Altogether,  his  penon  was  a  perfect 
of  aristocntk!  oatline,  slim  ajid  slender,  supple  and 
He  seemed  as  if  he  ooold  be  pliant  or  rigid  at  will, 
ad  twiit  and  bend,  or  rear  his  head  liike  a  snake. 

The  Doe  do  Navarreins  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room 
wilii  the  Doe  de  Orandlieu.  Both  were  men  of  fifty-six  or 
BMWMhnnts,  and  still  hale;  both  were  short,  corpulent,  flour- 
khifllg;  somewhat  florid-eomplexioned  men  with  jaded  ejes^ 
sad  lower  lips  that  had  begun  to  hang  already.  But  for  an  ez- 
fmsile  vefiiiement  of  accent,  an  urimne  courtesy^  and  an  ease 
iif  SMimii  that  oould  change  in  a  moment  to  insdenoe,  a 
■miliial  obserrer  mi|^t  haye  taken  them  for  a  couple  of 
Inksn.  Any  snch  mistake  would  haye  been  impossible,  how- 
mm,  if  the  listener  could  haye  heard  them  conyerse,  and  seen 
ttsm  oo  their  guard  with  men  whom  they  feared,  yapid  and 
ssMBMinplaui  with  their  equals,  slippery  with  the  inferiors 
whom  courtiers  and  statesmen  know  how  to  tame  by  a  tactful 
WQffd,  or  to  humiliate  with  an  unexpected  phrase. 

Such  were  the  representatives  of  the  great  noblesse  that  de- 
tnmiiied  to  perish  rather  than  submit  to  any  change.  It  was 
a  ttoblemc  that  desenred  praise  and  blame  in  equal  measure; 
a  DoUesse  that  will  never  be  judged  impartially  until  some 
poet  shall  rise  to  tell  how  joyfully  the  nobles  obeyed  the  King 
thoogfa  their  heads  fell  under  a  Richelieu's  axe,  and  how 
deeply  they  scorned  the  guillotine  of  '89  as  a  foul  revenge. 

/\iy4ly>y  noticcable  trait  in  all  the  four  was  a  thin  voice  that 
agreed  peculiarly  well  with  their  ideas  and  bearing.  Among 
tfasmselves,  at  any  rate,  they  were  on  terms  of  perfect  equal- 
ity. None  of  them,  betrayed  any  sign  of  annoyance  over  the 
Dtheas^  escapade,  but  all  of  them  had  learned  at  Court  to 
hide  their  feelings. 

And  here,  lest  critics  should  condemn  the  puerility  of  the 
opening  of  the  forthcoming  scene,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  re- 
mind the  reader  that  Locke,  once  happening  to  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  several  great  lords,  renowned  no  less  for  their  wit  than 
for  their  breeding  and  political  consistency,  wickedly  amused 
by  taking  down  their  conversation  by  some  shorthand 
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proeefis  of  his  own ;  and  aft€rwards^  when  he  read  it  over  to 

them  to  see  what  they  could  make  of  it^  thej  all  burst  oiil 
laughing.  Audj  in  truth,  the  tinsel  jargon  which  circulates 
among  the  upper  ranks  in  every  country  yields  mighty  littk 
gold  to  the  crucible  when  washed  in  the  ashes  of  literature  or 
philosophy.  In  evQvy  rank  of  8oci(?ty  (some  few  Pariiiai 
salons  excepted)  the  curioue  observer  finds  foUy  a  eongiant 
quantity  beneath  a  more  or  leae  transparent  varnish-  Con- 
versation with  any  subetaoee  in  it  is  a  rare  exception,  wai 
boeotianism  is  current  coin  in  every  zone.  In  the  higher 
regions  they  muEt  perforce  talk  more,  but  to  make  up  for  it 
they  think  the  lam.  Thinking  h  a  tiring  exercise^  and  the 
rich  like  their  lives  to  flow  by  easily  and  without  effort.  It  ii 
by  comparing  the  fundamental  matter  of  jests^  as  you  ris^  ik 
the  social  scale  from  the  street-boy  to  the  peer  of  France,  tbit 
the  observer  arrives  at  a  true  comprehension  of  M.  de  Tallej* 
rand's  maxim,  "The  manner  is  everything;^*  an  elegant  vm- 
dering  of  the  legal  axiom>  """* 
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Deeping  an  annuity.  She  made  over  the  On^briant  estate 
*  meoe,  Mme  de  SoolangeSy  011b ject  to  a  yearly  charge.'* 
will  be  a  great  loss  for  eodety.  She  was  a  kind  woman. 
Samily  will  miss  her;  her  experience  and  adTice  carried 
t.  Her  eon  Marigny  ia  an  amiable  man;  he  has  a  sharp 
e  can  talk.  He  is  pleasant,  yeiy  pleasant.  Pleasant  ?o^ 
10  one  can  deny,  but — ill  regulated  to  the  last  degree, 
and  yet  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing,  he  is  yeiy  acate. 
u  dining  at  the  dab  the  other  day  with  that  moneyed 
■fe-d'Antin  set.  Your  undo  (he  always  goes  there  for 
me  of  cards)  found  him  there  to  his  astonishment,  and 
if  he  was  a  member.  HTes,'  said  he,  1  dont  go  into 
f  now;  I  am  living  among  the  bankers.' — Yon  know 
added  the  Marquis,  with  a  meaning  smile. 
j^"  said  the  Duke. 

s  is  smitten  with  that  little  Mme.  Keller,  Gondrerille's 
iter;  she  is  only  lately  married,  and  has  a  great  Togae, 
ay,  in  that  set/' 

dl,  Antoinette  does  not  find  time  heavy  on  her  hands, 
ms,"  remarked  the  Vidame. 

y  affection  for  that  little  woman  has  driven  me  to  find 
inlar  pastime,''  replied  the  Princess,  as  she  returned  her 
box  to  her  pocket. 

sar  aunt,  I  am  extremely  vexed,"  said  the  Duke,  stop- 

thort  in  his  walk.    ''Nobody  but  one  of  Bonaparte's  men 

ask  such  an  indecorous  thing  of  a  woman  of  fashion. 

ien  ourselves,  Antoinette  might  have  made  a  better 

iie  Montriveaus  are  a  very  old  family  and  very  well  con- 
1,  my  dear,"  replied  the  Princess ;  "they  are  related  to  all 
oblegt  houses  of  Burgundy.  If  the  Dulmen  branch  of 
rschoot  Kivaudoults  should  come  to  an  end  in  Qalida, 
[ontriveaus  would  Bucceed  to  the  Arschoot  title  and  es- 

They  inherit  through  their  great-grandfather." 
re  you  sure?" 

know  it  better  than  this  Montriveau's  father  did.  I 
im  about  it,  I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him;  and,  Cher* 
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,  rrf  sutstftlDi^Att  tkougb  he  was,  he  only  laogbri :  be  vn 
«bi  ^  ^  ..i.ii:|ii.  But  his  brother  turned  the  rektiQflilii 
ig^MvM  iM^^M^tti  during  the  emigration.  I  hare  beard  tt  mii 
lilljiit  Hurt Uta  m  kinsfolk  were  most  kind  in  erery  »mj ^^ 

*55tt^  ti>  l)u  *ure  The  Comte  de  Montnve^n  died  At  St 
fiitttTfthnrgj''  mid  the  Yidamo.  ''I  met  him  tbere.  He  ti«  i 
^    iiAU  with  an  incredible  passion  for  oyeters,'* 

Hdm  tiver  many  did  he  eat  ?"  asked  the  Due  de  Qtmadfiet. 

***lVu  doifit^n  every  day." 

**And  did  they  not  disagree  with  himF' 

'^Nat  the  least  bit  in  the  world." 

**Why,  that  is  extraordinary !  Had  he  neither  the  etotieiir 
gout,  nor  any  other  complaint^  in  conseqnence  ?" 

"No;  hie  health  was  p<?rfect)y  good,  and  he  died  thtdl^ 
an  accident," 

'"By  accident  l  Nature  prompted  hiTn  to  eat  oysten*  » 
probably  he  required  them ;  for  up  to  a  certain  point  nor  pe- 
dominanf  ta^tr^;  are  eonditian?  of  cur  existence/' 
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i  day — tnd  you  muit  see  that  we  all  rally  round  her  and 
give  the  lie  to  this  absurd  rumor.  There  are  hundreds  of  ways 
•f  explaining  things;  and  if  the  Marquis  de  MontriTeau  is  a 
genUeman,  he  will  come  to  our  assistance.  We  will  bring 
\  childiren  to  listen  to  reason '' 


**Bxiif  dear  aunt,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  M.  de  Montriveau  the 
troth  to  his  face.  He  ia  one  of  Bonaparte's  pupils,  and  he 
kat  a  position.  Why,  he  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  day; 
ke  ia  high  up  in  the  Ouards,  and  veiy  useful  there.  He  has 
aol  a  qiaric  of  ambition.  He  is  just  the  man  to  say,  'Here 
ii  my  commission,  leave  me  in  peace,'  if  the  King  should 
WKj  a  word  that  he  did  not  like.'' 

'Tbok,  pray,  what  are  his  opinions?" 

«Veiy  unsound.'' 

''Beally,''  sighed  the  Princess,  ''the  King  is,  as  he  always 
hm  been,  a  Jacobin  under  the  Lilies  of  Frsnce." 

''Ohl  not  quite  so  bad,**  said  the  Yidame. 

^es;  I  have  known  him  for  a  long  while.  The  man  that 
pointed  out  the  Court  to  his  wife  on  the  occasion  of  her  first 
state  dinner  in  public  with.  These  are  our  people/  could  only 
be  a  Uai^-hearted  scoundiel.  I  can  see  Monsieur  exactly  the 
mam  mm  ever  in  the  King.  The  bad  brother  who  voted  so 
in  his  department  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
f  to  oompound  with  the  Liberals  and  allow  them  to  argue 
and  talk.  This  philosophical  cant  will  be  just  as  dangerous 
warn  for  the  younger  brother  as  it  used  to  be  for  the  elder ;  this 
fit  aaa  with  the  little  mind  is  amusing  himself  by  creating 
,  and  how  his  successor  is  to  get  out  of  them  I  do 

he  hold*  ht^   nger  brother  in  abhorrence;  he 

be  glad  to  think  aa  he  lay  dying,  ^He  will  not  reign 


be  11  the  King>  and  I  have  the  honor  to  be  in  his 


your  poat  tskt?  away  your  right  of  free  speech, 
f    Yfm  mum  of  quite  as  good  a  house  as  the  Bour- 
U  Ihfi  Ouiiea  had  ^hown  a  little  more  resolution,  His 
would  be  a  nebi^y  at  thia  day.    It  is  time  I  went 
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out  of  this  world  J  the  noblesse  is  dead,  Tea^  it  is  all  over 
with  you,  my  children/*  she  continued,  looking  ae  she  spofce 
at  the  Yidame,  *'What  has  my  niece  done  that  the  wholo 
town  Bhould  be  talking  about  her?  She  Is  in  the  wrong;  I 
disapprove  of  her  eonduetj  a  useless  scandal  is  a  blunder ;  that 
is  why  I  still  have  my  doubta  about  this  want  of  regard  for 

appearances;  1  brought  her  up^  and  I  know  that *' 

Just  at  that  moment  the  Duchess  came  out  of  her  boudoir. 
She  had  recognized  her  aunt's  voice  and  heard  the  name  of 
Montriveau,  She  was  still  in  her  loose  moming-gown ;  ani 
even  as  she  came  in,  M,  de  Grandlien,  looking  carelessly  out 
of  the  window,  saw  his  niece's  carriage  driving  back  alonf 
the  street.  The  Duke  took  his  daughter's  face  in  both  handi 
and  kissed  her  on  the  forehcjid.  '^Soj  dear  girl,'"  he  said^  '^oa 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on  ?" 

*^Has  anything  extraordinary  happened^  father  dear?" 
**Wby,  all  Paris  believes  that  you  are  with  M.  de  MoEtri- 
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impromised  your  husband  and  your  position.  Still,  we  will 
mnire  to  make  everything  right/' 

''But,  dear  aunt,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  right  at  all.  It 
I  my  wish  that  all  Paris  should  say  that  I  was  with  M.  de 
[ootriTeau  this  morning.  If  you  destroy  that  belief,  how- 
rnr  ill  grounded  it  may  be,  you  will  do  me  a  singular  dis- 
srrice.'* 

'Do  you  really  wish  to  ruin  yourself,  child,  and  to  grieye 
rar  family?^ 

^y  family,  father,  unintentionally  condemned  me  to  ir- 
.■parable  misfortune  when  they  sacrificed  me  to  family  con- 
derations.  You  may,  perhaps,  blame  me  for  seeking  aHeria^ 
on,  but  you  will  certainly  feel  for  me." 

''After  all  the  endless  pains  you  take  to  settle  your  daugh- 
n  suitably!"  muttered  M.  de  Navarreins,  addressing  the 
idame. 

The  Princess  shook  a  stray  grain  of  snuff  from  her  skirts. 
lly  dear  little  girl,"  she  said,  **bc  happy,  if  you  can.  We 
re  not  talking  of  troubling  your  felicity,  but  of  reconciling 

with  social  usages.  We  all  of  us  here  assembled  know  that 
larriage  is  a  defective  institution  tempered  by  love.  But 
hen  you  take  a  lover,  is  there  any  need  to  make  your  bed  in 
le  Place  du  Carrousel?  See  now,  just  be  a  bit  reasonable, 
sd  hear  what  we  have  to  say." 

"I  am  listening." 

"Mme.  la  Duchesw,"  l)egan  the  Due  de  Grandlieu,  "if  it 
ere  any  part  of  an  uncle's  duty  to  look  after  his  nieces,  he 
ijrhi  to  have  a  position ;  society  would  owe  him  honors  and  re- 
tnl-«  and  a  salary,  exactly  as  if  he  wore  in  the  King*s  service. 
r*  I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  my  nephew,  but  of  your  own  in- 
rf^«.  lict  us  look  ahead  a  little.  If  you  persist  in  making  a 
-andnl — I  have  tJeen  the  animal  Ix^fore,  and  I  own  that  I 
ive  no  great  liking  for  him — I^n^reais  is  stingy  enough,  and 
f  does  not  care  a  rap  for  any  one  but  himself;  he  will  have  a 
"paration:  he  will  stick  to  your  money,  and  leave  you  poor, 
ttd  consequently  you  will  bt»  a  nobody.  The  income  of  a  hun- 
rsd  thousand  Uvres  that  you  have  just  inherited  from  your 
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maternal  great-aunt  will  go  to  pay  for  his  mistress'  ainus^ 
ments.  You  will  be  bound  and  gagged  by  the  law ;  yom  wiii 
have  to  my  Amen  to  all  these  arrangt-meuts.  Suppose  5L  d* 
Montriveau  leaves  you — dear  oie !  do  not  let  us  put  oursdm 
in  a  passioUj  my  dear  niece;  a  man  does  Bot  leave  a  wouua 
while  she  ie  young  and  pretty;  still,  we  have  seen  so  majiy 
pretty  women  left  disconsolate,  even  among  princesses,  ihtt 
you  will  permit  the  supposition^  an  all  but  impossible  suppo-  j 

sition  I  quite  wish  to  believe Well,  suppose  that  he  goe^ 

what  will  become  of  you  without  a  husband  ?    Keep  well  with 
your  husband  as  you  take  care  of  your  beauty;  for  beauty, 
after  all,  la  a  woman*a  parachute,  and  a  husband  also  ftasdij 
between  you  and  worse,    I  am  supposing  that  you  are  hapff 
and  loved  to  the  end,  and  I  am  leaving  unpleasant  or  unfoN 
tunate  events  altogether  oiit  of  the  reckoning.    This  being  ^  , 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  you  may  have  children,    Wbat  j 
are  they  to  be?    Montriveaus?    Very  well ;  they  certainly  wiU 


mk  the  Berolution.    When  a  man  cannot  lay  the  Uame  on 

>  father  or  mother,  he  holds  Qod  responsible  for  his  hard 
.  In  short,  dear  child,  we  are  here  to  open  your  eyes.  I 
I  say  all  I  haTe  to  say  in  a  few  words,  on  which  yon  had 
lar  meditate:  A  woman  ought  never  to  pat  her  husband 
the  right" 

"Uiide,  so  long  as  I  cared  for  nobody,  I  could  calculate;  I 
ked  at  interests  then,  as  you  do;  now,  I  can  only  feeL" 
"But,  my  dear  little  girl,"  remonstrated  the  Yidame,  ^ife 
aimply  a  complication  of  interests  and  feelings;  to  be 
fff,  more  particularly  in  your  position,  one  must  try  to 
mdle  one's  feelings  with  one's  interests.  A  grisette  may 
•  according  to  her  fancy,  that  is  intelligible  enough,  but 
I  have  a  pretty  fortune,  a  family,  a  name  and  a  place  at 
art,  and  you  ought  not  to  fling. them  out  of  the  window. 
i  what  haTe  we  been  asking  you  to  do  to  keep  them  all? — 
mancBUTTe  carefully  instead  of  falling  foul  of  social  con- 
itions*  Lord !  I  shall  very  soon  be  eighty  years  old,  and  I 
mot  recollect,  under  any  regime,  a  love  worth  the  price 
it  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  love  of  this  lucky  young 

rhe  Duchess  silenced  the  Yidame  with  a  look ;  if  Montri- 
m  could  have  seen  that  glance,  he  would  have  forgiven  all. 
*It  would  be  very  eflFective  on  the  stage,"  remarked  the  Due 
Orandlieu,  ^^nt  it  all  amounts  to  nothing  when  your 
Dture  snd  position  and  indepcndcDce  is  concerned.    You 

>  not  grateful,  my  dear  niece.  You  will  not  find  many  fam- 
!B  where  the  relatives  have  courage  enough  to  teach  the  wis- 
n  gained  by  experience,  and  to  make  rash  young  heads 
ben  to  reason.  Renounce  your  salvation  in  two  minutes,  if 
pleases  you  to  damn  yourself;  well  and  good;  but  reflect 
U  beforehand  when  it  conies  to  renouncing  your  income.  I 
[)w  of  no  confessor  who  remits  the  pains  of  poverty.  I  have 
•ight,  I  think,  to  speak  in  this  way  to  you ;  for  if  you  are 
ned,  I  am  the  one  person  who  can  offer  you  a  refuge.    I 

i  almost  an  uncle  to  Langeais,  and  I  alone  have  a  right  to 
t  him  in  the  wrong.'' 
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The  Due  de  Navarreins  roused  himself  from  painfn]  reflex 
iions. 

"Since  you  speak  of  foeling^  my  child/^  he  said,  **let  me  re- 
mind  you  that  a  woman  who  b^ars  your  name  ought  to  be 
moved  by  sentimeDts  which  do  not  touch  ordinary  peojJa 
Can  you  wish  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  Liberals,  to  tlio« 
Jesuits  of  Robespierre *s  that  are  doing  all  they  can  to  rilify 
the  noblesee?  Some  things  a  Tsavarreins  cannot  do  mt^oit 
failing  in  duty  to  his  bouse*  You  would  not  be  alone  in  joir 
dishonor *^ 

"Comej  come!"  &aid  the  Princess,  "Dishonor?  Do  mk 
make  such  a  fnm  about  the  journey  of  an  empty  carriage, 
children,  and  leave  me  aJone  with  Antoinette.  AU  three  of 
you  come  and  dine  with  me.  I  will  undertake  to  arrange  mst- 
ters  suitably.  You  men  understand  nothing;  yon  are  begin* 
ning  to  talk  sourly  already,  and  I  have  no  wieh  to  see  a  qnir- 
rel  between  you  and  my  dear  child.  Do  me  the  pleagifie 
to  go,- 
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diief.  The  philoflophiats — the  nobodies  whom  we  admitted 
into  oar  lalons — ^had  no  more  gratitude  or  sense  of  decency 
than  to  make  an  inventory  of  our  hearts,  to  traduce  ns  one 
and  all,  and  to  rail  against  the  age  by  way  of  a  return  for  our 
kindness.  The  people  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  any- 
thing whatsoeyer;  they  looked  at  the  facts,  not  at  the  form. 
Bat  the  men  and  women  of  those  times,  my  heart,  were  quite 
as  remarkable  as  at  any  other  period  of  the  Monarchy.  Not 
one  of  your  Werthers,  none  of  your  notabilities,  as  Uiey  are 
called,  never  a  one  of  your  men  in  yellow  kid  gloves  and  troa- 
sers  that  disguise  tl^  poverty  of  their  legs,  would  cross 
Eofope  in  the  dress  of  a  traveling  hawker  to  brave  the  dag- 
gers of  a  Duke  of  Modena,and  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  dress- 
ing-room of  the  Regent's  daughter  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Not 
one  of  your  little  consumptive  patients  with  their  tortoise- 
shell  eyeglasses  would  hide  himself  in  a  closet  for  six  weeks, 
like  Lauzun,  to  keep  up  his  mistress'  courage  while  she  was 
lying  in  of  her  child.  There  was  more  passion  in  M.  dc  Jau- 
court's  little  finger  than  in  your  whole  race  of  higglers  that 
leave  a  woman  to  better  themselves  elsewhere !  Just  tell  me 
where  to  find  the  page  that  would  be  cut  in  pieces  and  buried 
under  the  floor  boards  for  one  kiss  on  the  Eonigsmark^s 
gloved  finger  I 

^Really,  it  would  seem  to-day  that  the  roles  are  exchanged, 
and  women  are  expected  to  show  their  devotion  for  men. 
Thefse  modem  gentlemen  are  worth  less,  and  think  more  of 
themfselves.  Believe  mc,  my  dear,  all  these  adventures  that 
havr  been  made  public,  and  now  are  turned  against  our  good 
Louis  XV.,  wen*  kept  quite  soiTet  at  first.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  a  pack  of  poetasters,  scribblers,  and  moralists,  who  hung 
ab'iut  our  waiting- women,  and  took  down  their  slanders,  our 
fprnh  would  have  appeared  in  literature  as  a  well-conducted 
aL'*-.  I  am  justifying  the  century  and  not  its  fringe.  Per- 
h;ip«  a  hundred  women  of  quality  were  lost ;  but  for  every  one, 
the  rogues  set  down  ten,  like  the  gazettes  after  a  battle  when 
they  count  up  the  losses  of  the  beaten  side.  And  in  any  case 
I  <k>  not  know  that  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  can  re- 
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proach  us;  they  were  coarse,  dull,  Ikentious  times.    Faoghl 
it  is  revolting.    Those  are  the  brothels  of  French  history- 

'^hiB  preamblej  my  dear  child/^  she  contmu^  after  a 
pause,  ^Tjrings  me  to  the  thing  that  I  have  to  say*  If  yon 
care  for  MontriveaOj  yon  are  quite  at  liberty  to  love  him  at 
your  ease,  and  as  much  as  you  can.  I  know  by  experience  that, 
unless  you  are  locked  up  (but  locking  people  np  is  out  oi 
fashion  now)^  you  will  do  aa  yon  please;  I  should  have  done 
the  game  at  your  age.  Only,  sweetheart,  I  should  not  hate 
given  up  my  right  to  be  the  mother  of  future  Duca  de  I^nge- 
ais-  So  mind  appearanee&.  The  Vidame  is  right.  Xo  man  is 
worth  a  single  one  of  the  sacrifices  which  we  are  foolidi 
enough  to  make  for  their  love.  Put  yourself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  yon  may  still  be  M,  de  Langeai^'  wife,  in  case  yira 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  repent.  When  yon  are  an  old 
woman,  you  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  ma^s  said  at  Conrt,  and 
not  in  eome  provincial  convent.  Therein  lies  the  whole  qura- 
[prudence  meane  an  allowance  and  a  wande^ 
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dU.  Oonie»  now,  do  not  rex  him,  or  \ib,  or  any  one  else.  I  will 
■adertake  to  tatisfy  everybody;  but  promise  me  not  to  per- 
■it  joarBelf  a  single  step  henceforth  until  you  have  consulted 
Be.   Tell  me  all,  and  perhaps  I  may  bring  it  all  right  again.'' 

'Aunt,  I  promise ^" 

•To  tell  me  ererything?" 

Tea,  efeiything.    Eveiything  that  can  be  told.** 

'Vut,  my  sweetheart,  it  is  precisely  what  cannot  be  told 
that  I  want  to  know.  Let  us  understand  each  other  thor- 
OQ^y.  Come,  let  me  put  my  withered  old  lips  on  your  beau- 
tifol  forehead.  No ;  let  me  do  as  I  wish.  I  forbid  you  to  kiss 
■y  bcmea.  Old  people  have  a  courtesy  of  their  own.  .  .  . 
Tkere,  take  me  down  to  my  carriage,"  she  added,  when  she 
had  kiaaed  her  niece. 

Then  may  I  go  to  him  in  disguise,  dear  aunt?" 

*Why — yes.  The  stoiy  can  always  be  denied,"  said  the  old 
Prinoeas. 

This  was  the  one  idea  which  the  Duchess  had  clearly 
frasped  in  the  sermon.  When  Mme.  do  Chauvry  was  seated 
in  the  comer  of  her  carriage,  Mme.  de  Langeais  bndc  her  a 
fraceful  adieu  and  went  up  to  her  room.  She  was  quite 
happy  again. 

''My  person  would  have  snared  his  heart ;  my  aunt  is  right ; 
a  man  cannot  surely  refuse  a  pretty  woman  when  she  under- 
itands  how  to  offer  herself." 

That  evening,  at  the  Elyp^-Bourbon,  the  Due  dc  Navar- 
reinit,  M.  de  Pamiers,  M.  de  Mnrsay,  M.  de  Cirandlieu,  and 
the  Due  de  Maufrigneuse  triumphantly  refuted  the  scandals 
that  were  circulatingwitli  regard  to  the  Duchessc  <le  Langeais. 
So  many  officers  and  other  perpons  had  scon  Montriveau  walk- 
ing in  the  Tuileries  that  morning,  that  the  silly  story  was 
•«*t  dofm  to  chance,  which  takes  all  that  is  offered.  And  so,  in 
fpite  of  the  fact  that  the  Duchesjs'  carriage  had  waited  before 
Montrivrau*8  door,  her  character  became  as  clear  and  as  ppot- 
Ines  as  Membrino's  sword  after  Sancho  had  polished  it  up. 

But,  at  two  o'clock,  M.  de  Konquen)lles  passed  Montriveau 
in  a  deserted  alley,  and  said  with  a  smile,  ^'She  is  coming  on. 
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is  your  DucbcsB.  Go  on,  keep  it  up  !^^  be  added,  and  gave  i 
eignificant  cut  of  the  riding  whip  to  hie  mare^  who  aped  of 
like  a  bullet  down  the  avenue. 

Two  days  after  the  fruitless  scandal,  Mme,  de  Langeais 
wrote  to  M*  de  Montriveau,  That  letter,  like  the  preeediug 
oneSj  remained  unanswered.  This  time  she  took  her  own 
measures  J  and  hribed  M.  de  Montriveau'B  man,  AuguBte.  And 
BO  at  eight  0  clock  that  evening  she  waa  introduced  intjo  Ai- 
mand's  apartment.  It  was  not  the  room  in  which  that  eecwt 
scene  had  passed ;  it  was  entirely  different.  The  Duchess  was 
told  that  the  General  would  not  be  at  home  that  night.  HasI 
lio  two  houses  ?  The  man  would  give  no  answer.  Mme.  de 
Langeals  had  bouglit  the  key  of  the  room,  but  not  the  nian^i 
whole  loyalty. 

When  Bhe  was  left  alone  die  saw  her  fourteen  letters  ly* 
ing  on  an  old-fashioned  stand,  all  of  them  uncreased  ind 
unopened.  He  had  not  read  them.  She  t^aak  into  an  eas^y* 
chair,  and  for  a  while  ahe  lost  conaciousBess.    When  she  eamf 
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coann,"  ihe  nid.  ''Ah  I  do  not  smile,  I  beg  of  you,  when  an 
vnhappy  woman  has  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  wretched- 
Mst.  Yon  are  a  gentleman,  and  after  the  adventnres  of 
jour  jonth  you  must  feel  some  indulgence  for  women." 

^one  whatever,"  said  he 

Indeed  r 

'^Ererything  is  in  their  favor." 

''Ahl  Well,  you  are  one  of  the  inner  family  cirde;  pos- 
«Uy  yon  will  be  the  last  relative,  the  last  friend  whose  hand 
I  shall  press,  so  I  can  ask  your  good  offices.  Will  you,  dear 
Tidame,  do  me  a  service  which  I  could  not  ask  of  my  own 
fsther,  nor  of  my  unde  Grandlieu,  nor  of  any  woman?  You 
cannot  fail  to  understand.  I  beg  of  you  to  do  my  bidding, 
and  then  to  forget  what  you  have  done,  whatever  may  come 
of  it.  It  is  this:  Will  you  take  this  letter  and  go  to  M.  de 
Montriveau  ?  will  you  see  him  yourself,  give  it  into  his  hands, 
and  ask  him,  as  you  men  can  ask  things  between  yourselves — 
for  you  have  a  code  of  honor  between  man  and  man  which  you 
do  not  use  with  us,  and  a  difFcrcnt  way  of  regarding  things 
between  yourselves — ask  him  if  he  will  read  this  letter?  Not 
in  your  presence.  Certain  feelings  men  hide  from  each  other. 
I  give  you  authority  to  say,  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  bring 
him,  that  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  for  me.  If  he 
deigna^ " 

*'Deignsr  repeated  the  Vidamc. 

"If  he  deigns  to  read  it/'  the  Duchess  continued  with  dig- 
nity, "say  one  thing  more.  You  will  go  to  tjoe  him  about  five 
o  clock,  for  I  know  that  he  will  dine  at  home  to-day  at  that 
time.  Ven'  good.  By  way  of  answer  he  must  come  to  see  me. 
If,  three  hours  afterwards,  by  eight  o*clock,  he  does  not  leave 
his  house,  all  will  be  over.  The  Duchesse  de  Langeais  will 
have  vanished  from  the  world.  I  shall  not  be  dead,  dear 
friend,  no,  but  no  human  power  will  ever  find  me  again  on 
thin  earth.  Come  and  dine  with  me;  I  shall  at  least  have  one 
friend  with  me  in  the  lant  agony.  Yes,  dear  cousin,  to-night 
will  decide  my  fate;  and  whatever  happens  to  me,  I  pass 
thnyugb  an  ordeal  by  fire.    There !  not  a  word.    I  will  bear 
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nothing  of  the  nature  of  eomment  or  advice Let  tu 

chat  and  taiigh  together/'  ahe  added^  holding  out  a  haiid, 
which  he  kissed.  **We  will  be  like  twg  gray-headed  philoe^ 
phers  who  have  learned  how  to  enjoy  life  to  the  last  moment. 
I  will  look  my  best ;  I  will  be  very  enchanting  for  yoii.  Yoa 
perhaps  will  be  the  last  man  to  set  eyes  on  the  Dnchesee  de 
Langeais." 

The  Vicomte  bowed,  took  the  letter,  and  went  without  a 
word.  At  five  o'clock  he  returned.  His  cousin  had  studied 
to  please  him,  and  she  looked  lovely  indeed.  The  room  was 
gay  with  flowers  as  if  for  a  festivity;  the  dinner  was  ex- 
quisite. Far  the  gray-headed  Yidame  the  Duchess  displayed 
all  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit;  she  was  more  charming  than 
she  had  ever  been  before.  At  first  the  Vidame  tried  to  look 
on  all  the  preparations  as  a  young  woman's  jest ;  but  now  and 
again  the  attempted  illusion  faded,  the  spell  of  his  fair 
cousin's  charm  was  broken.     He  detected  a  shudder  cau^  bf 


Mr 

I  from  thoee  feelings.  You  will  lui?e  no  regrets. 
DiMdhd  thoQi^  UiAfc  thought  may  be,  it  will  oomfort  me  in 
mj  Vm%  woamm.  Begiets?  Oh  I  my  Annand,  may  I  never 
of  them;  if  I  ^n^t  that  I  hsd  censed  you  a  single 
But,  no^  I  irill  not  tell  you  what  desolation  I 
fseL  I  should  be  living  stiU,  and  I  conld  not  be  yoor 
wife;  it  wonld  be  too  latel 

*7law  tttt  I  have  given  myself  wholly  to  you  in  thought, 
to  wlHSB  else  should  I  give  myself  ?— to  Ood.  The  eyes  that 
yom  kmd  fbr  a  little  while  shall  never  look  on  another  man's 
Ims;  end  may  the  i^oiy  of  God  blind  them  to  all  besides.  I 
shall  wmm  hear  human  voices  more  since  I  heard  yours— so 
at  the  first,  so  terrible  yesterday;  for  it  seems  to  me 
I  aii  still  only  on  the  morrow  of  your  vengeance.  And 
asir  wmj  tiie  will  of  God  consume  me.  Between  His  wrath 
sbI  jmurs^  my  friend,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  me  but 
a  litUe  qpece  for  tears  and  prayers. 

Tteriiaps  you  wonder  why  I  write  to  you?  Ah!  do  not 
think  ill  of  me  if  I  keep  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  give  one  last 
Bgh  to  happy  life  before  I  take  leave  of  it  for  ever.  I  am  in 
a  hideous  position.  I  feel  all  the  inward  serenity  that  comes 
irtien  a  great  resolution  has  been  taken,  even  while  I  hear  the 
last  growlings  of  the  storm.  When  you  went  out  on  that 
terriUe  adventure  which  bo  drew  me  to  you  Armand,  you 
wtnt  from  the  desert  to  the  oasis  with  a  good  guide  to  show 
yon  the  vray.  Well,  I  am  going  out  of  the  oasis  into  the  desert, 
and  you  are  a  pitiless  guide  to  me.  And  yet  you  only,  my 
friend,  can  understand  how  melancholy  it  is  to  look  back  for 
the  last  time  on  happiness — to  you,  and  you  only,  I  can  make 
OMMn  without  a  blush.  If  you  grant  my  entreaty,  I  shall  be 
happy ;  if  you  are  inexorable,  I  shall  expiate  the  wrong  that 
1  have  done.  After  all,  it  is  natural,  is  it  not,  that  a  woman 
should  wish  to  live,  invested  with  all  noble  feelings,  in  her 
friend's  memory?  Oh!  my  one  and  only  love,  let  her  to 
whom  you  gave  life  go  down  into  the  tomb  in  the  belief  that 
die  is  great  in  your  eyes.  Your  harshness  led  me  to  reflect ; 
sad  now  that  I  love  you  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  less 
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guilty  than  you  think.  Listen  to  my  juBtification,  I  owe  it  t* 
you ;  and  you  that  are  all  the  world  to  me,  owe  me  at  least  & 
moment's  justice. 

"I  have  learned  by  my  own  anguish  all  that  I  made  tcki 
suffer  by  my  coquetry;  but  in  those  days  I  was  utterly  \g* 
norant  of  love.  Yoa  know  what  the  torture  h,  and  you  mete 
it  out  to  mc  I  During  those  first  eight  months  that  jou  gar^ 
me  you  never  roused  any  feeling  of  love  in  me.  Do  you  ask 
why  this  was  so,  my  friend  ?  I  ean  no  more  explain  it  than  I 
can  tell  yon  why  I  love  you  now.  Oh !  certainly  it  flattered 
my  vanity  that  I  should  be  the  subject  of  your  passiollill 
talk,  and  receive  those  burning  glances  of  yours;  but  you  M 
me  cold.  No,  I  was  not  a  woman;  I  had  no  conception  of 
womanly  devotion  and  happiness.  Who  was  to  blame?  Ym 
would  have  despised  me,  would  yon  not,  if  I  had  given  my- 
self without  the  impulse  of  passion  ?  Perhaps  it  is  the  higbik 
height  to  which  we  can  rise — to  give  all  and  receive  no  jev ; 
erhaps  there  is  no  merit  in  yielding  oneself  to  bliss  that  ie 
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ipair  vill  protect  my  memory  from  all  inralt,  and  my  end 
shall  lie  worthy  of  my  love.  When  yon  see  me  no  more  on 
earth,  albeit  I  shall  still  be  alive,  you  yourself  will  not  think 
without  a  shudder  of  the  woman  who,  in  three  hours'  time, 
will  live  only  to  overwhelm  you  with  her  tenderness;  a  wo- 
man consumed  by  a  hopeless  love,  and  faithful — not  to  memo- 
ries of  past  joys — but  to  a  love  that  was  slighted. 

'The  Dochesse  de  la  Valli^re  wept  for  lost  happiness  and 
vuiflbed  power;  but  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais  will  be  happy 
that  fhe  may  weep  and  be  a  power  for  you  still.  Yes,  you 
will  fcgiet  me.  I  see  clearly  that  I  was  not  of  this  world, 
and  I  thank  you  for  making  it  clear  to  me. 

Taiewell ;  you  will  never  touch  my  axe.  Yours  was  the 
executioner's  axe,  mine  is  Uod*s;  yours  kills,  mine  saves. 
Your  love  was  but  mortal,  it  could  not  endure  disdain  or 
ridicule;  mine  can  endure  all  things  without  growing  weaker, 
it  will  last  eternally.  Ah !  1  fei'I  a  soinbn'  joy  in  crushing 
Ton  that  believe  yourself  so  great :  in  humbling  you  with  the 
calm,  indulgent  smile  of  one  of  the  least  among  the  angels 
that  lie  at  the  feet  of  God,  for  to  them  is  given  the  right  and 
the  power  to  pn>ti»et  and  watch  over  men  in  His  name.  You 
have  hut  felt  fleeting  desin»s,  and  while  the  poor  nun  will  shi»d 
the  light  of  her  ceast»less  and  ardent  praycT  about  you,  she 
will  shelter  you  all  your  life  long  l)eneath  the  wings  of  a  love 
that  has  nothing  of  earth  in  it. 

"I  have  a  presentiment  of  your  answer:  our  trj'sting  place 
fhai!  be — in  heaven.  Stn»ngth  and  weakness  can  both  enter 
there,  dear  Armand :  the  stn)ng  and  the  weak  are  bound  to 
•uffer.  This  thought  s<M»thes  the  anguish  of  my  final  ordeal. 
Soralm  am  I  that  I  should  fear  that  I  had  rease<l  to  love  you 
if  I  were  not  about  to  leave  i\u^  world  for  your  sake. 

"Antoikettb." 

••iK^ir  Vidame,"  wiid  the  Ouohess  as  they  n»arhed  Mont- 
ntfau's  house,  "do  me  the  kindness  to  ask  at  the  d<M>r  whether 
he  iff  at  home." 

The  Vidame,  obedient  after  the  manner  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  to  a  Ti^oman^s  wish,  got  out,  and  came  bic^  to  lnoig 
his  consin  an  alHnuative  an£;wer  that  sent  a  shudder  throi^^ 
her.  She  grasped  hie  hand  tightly  in  hers,  suffered  him  to 
kies  her  on  either  cheek,  and  begged  him  to  go  at  once.  Ht 
must  not  watch  her  movemejit&  nor  try  to  protect  her. 
.    '*But  the  people  passing  in  the  street/'  he  objected. 

'T^o  one  can  fail  in  respect  to  me,"  she  said.  It  was  th# 
last  word  spoken  by  the  Duchess  and  the  woman  of  fa^ion* 

The  Vidame  went,  Mme,  de  Langeais  wrapped  heiseU 
about  in  her  cloak,  and  stood  on  the  doorstep  until  the  dodi 
struck  eight.  The  last  stroke  died  away.  The  unhapinr  wo- 
man waited  ten,  fifteen  minuteB ;  to  the  last  she  tried  to  sit 
a  fresh  humiliation  in  the  delay,  then  her  faith  ebbed.  Sh& 
tnmed  to  leave  the  fat^l  threshold, 

^'^Oh,  God  V  the  cry  broke  from  her  in  spite  of  hersell;  it 
was  the  first  word  spoken  by  the  Cartnelite. 


Montriveau  and  some  of  his  friends  were  talking  together. 
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en  A  gre^t  miefortune  hae  huppcnod,  no  doubt,"  re- 
the  Vidame,  "aod  through  your  fault.     I  lefl  the 

IS  at  your  door " 

len?" 

a  quarter  to  eight." 

od-eveuing/'  returned  Uoutriveau,  and  he  hurried  home 
the  porter  whether  he  had  seen  a  lady  standing  on  the 
fp  that  evening. 

^t  my  Lord  Harquie,  a  handsome  woman,  who  seemed 
lueh  put  out  She  was  crying  like  a  Magdalen,  but 
Ter  made  a  eound,  and  etood  m  upright  m  a  post, 
it  last  she  went,  and  my  wife  and  I  that  were  watching 
lile  she  could  not  hear  us,  heard  her  say,  'Oh,  God !' 
i  it  went  to  our  hearts,  asking  jour  pardon,  to  hear 
r  it/' 

itriTeau,  in  spite  of  all  his  tirmnesK,  turned  pale  at 
Vw  words.    He  wrote  a  few  lines  to  RonqucroUcs,  sent 
mt^^ge  at  omx*,  and  wt^nt  up  to  his  rooms,  Bonque^ 
Dame  just  dbciut  midnight. 
land  gave  him  the  Duchess'  letter  to  read, 
U?"  asked  nontiuomlles, 

?  was  here  at  my  door  at  eight  o'clock;  at  a  quarter- 
pht  Eshc  had  gone.  I  have  lo^t  her,  and  I  lave  her.  Oh  I 
life  were  my  own,  I  could  blow  my  brains  out." 
jh ,  pooh !  Kvop  coo  1 ,"  i^a i  d  Ro n^ u erol  le^ .  "  D uchess^s 
fly  off  like  wiigtail^i,  Slic  i-anrmt  travel  fainter  than 
eagues  an  hour,  and  ti^morrow  we  will  ride  six. — C'on* 
it  I  ifme,  de  Irfinpaii*  i^  no  onlinury  woman/'  he  con- 
.  'To-morrow  we  will  all  of  us  mount  and  ride.  The 
will  put  us  on  her  track  tlunng  the  day.  She  must  have 
age;  angels  of  that  i^f^rt  have  no  wingi*.  We  sfhall  find 
lether  Fhe  in  tm  tlie  road  or  hidilrn  in  Fari.^,  Tht^re 
:s«'niaphorc.  We  vnn  ?tc>p  her.  You  s^hall  bo  happy, 
jy  dear  felhiw,  vim  ha^e  nuulv  a  blinidiT,  *>(  nhirb  men 
r  energy  are  very  ofk-n  ^ruilty,  Thia  jndge  others  by 
4ve^,  and  do  not  know  the  jukiiit  wlu^n  hunian  nature 
ray  if  yoik  strain  the  ujrds  too  tightly.    Why  did  yoa 
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not  say  a  word  to  me  soooer?  I  would  have  told  you  to  be 
punctual.  Gtx>d-bve  tiH  to-morrow,''  he  added,  as  MontriieAa 
said  nothiog.  ** Sleep  if  you  ean^"  he  added,  with  a  grasp  of 
the  hand. 

But  the  greatest  resources  which  society  has  ever  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  statesmen,  kings,  mini  iters ,  hankers,  or  anj 
human  powers  in  fact^  were  all  exhausted  in  vain.  Neither 
Montriveau  nor  his  friends  could  find  any  trace  of  the 
Duchess.  It  was  clear  that  she  had  entered  a  convent.  Mont- 
riveau determined  to  search,  or  to  institute  a  search,  for  her 
through  every  convent  in  the  world.  He  muet  have  her,  fven 
at  the  cost  of  all  the  lives  in  a  town.  And  in  Justice  to  this 
extraordinary*  man,  it  must  he  said  that  his  frenzied  passion 
awoke  to  the  same  ardor  daily  and  lasted  through  five  jeara. 
Only  in  1839  did  the  Duke  de  Navarreins  hear  by  chaBce  that 
his  daughter  had  traveled  to  Spain  as  Lady  Julia  Hopwoodi 
maid,  that  she  hiul  left  her  service  at  Cadiz,  and  that  Ltdj 
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II  with  a  romantic  passion  for  the  East,  wished  to  make 
ney  to  those  lands.  Montriveau's  familiar  knowledge 
item  customs  made  him  an  invaluable  traveling  com- 
ly  and  at  the  entreaty  of  the  rest  he  had  joined  the  ex- 
m;  the  Minister  of  War  appointed  him  lieutenant- 
1,  and  put  him  on  the  Artillery  Commission  to  facilitate 
parture. 

■nty-four  hours  later  the  brig  lay  to  off  the  northwest 

of  an  island  within  sight  of  the  Spanish  coast.    She 

sen  specially  chosen  for  her  shallow  keel  and  light 

^y  80  that  she  might  lie  at  anchor  in  safety  half  a 

away  from  the  reefs  that  secure  the  island  from  ap- 

in  this  direction.    If  fishing  vessels  or  the  people  on 

and  caught  sight  of  the  brig,  they  were  scarcely  likely 

suspicious  of  her  at  once;  and  besides,  it  was  easy  to 

reason  for  her  presence  without  delay.    Montriveau 

I  the  flag  of  the  United  States  before  they  came  in 

>f  the  island,  and  tlie  crew  of  the  veesei  were  all  Ameri- 

iloTv,  who  t^poke  nothing  but  p]nglieh.     One  of  M.  de 

iveau*s  companions  took  the  men  ashore  in  the  ship's 

4jat.  and  made  them  ho  drunk  at  an  inn  in  the  little 

hat  they  could  not  talk.     Then  he  gave  out  that  the 

aH'  manned  bv  treasure-seekern,  a  ^ang  of  men  whose 

was  well  known  in  the  United  States;  indt»ed,  some 

h  writer  had  written  a  history  of  them.    Tlie  presence 

brig  among  the  rwfs  was  now  sulliciently  e.xplained. 

Brners  of  the  vess<»l,  according  to  the  self-styled  boat- 

t  mate,  were  looking  for  the  wreck  of  a  galleon  which 

■nnl  thereal>outs  in  1778  with  a  cargo  of  treasure  from 

>.    The  i)eople  at  the  inn  and  the  authorities  asked  no 

jUeslions. 

land,  and  the  devoted  friends  who  were  helping  him 
dilVuult  <*nt«*rpriH',  wrre  all  from  the  first  of  the  opin- 
iit  ih«-n'  \*Ji>  no  liopr  of  R'.Miiing  or  carrying  off  Sister 
•a  by  font'  or  strata;reiii  from  the  side  of  the  little 
Wherefore  these  l)old  spirits,  with  one  accord,  deter- 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  They  would  make  a  way 
i8 
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to  the  convent  at  the  moat  eeeinmg  maceessible  point;  like 
General  Lamarque,  at  the  etorming  of  Capri,  they  would  eoii- 
qner  Nature,  The  cliff  at  the  end  of  the  island,  a  sheer  block 
of  granite^  afforded  even  less  hold  than  the  rock  of  CaprL 
So  it  seemed  at  least  to  MontriveaU;,  who  had  taken  part  in 
that  incredible  exploit,  while  the  nuns  in  his  eyes  were  much 
more  redoubtable  than  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  To  raise  a  hubbub 
over  carrying  off  the  Duchess  would  cover  them  with  con- 
fusion. They  might  as  well  set  siege  to  the  town  and  con- 
vent, like  pirates,  and  leave  not  a  single  soul  to  tell  of  their 
victory.  So  for  them  their  expedition  wore  but  two  aspects. 
There  should  be  a  conflagration  and  a  feat  of  arms  that  shotild 
dismay  all  Europe,  while  the  motives  of  the  crime  remained 
unknown ;  qt^  on  the  other  hand,  a  mysterious  aerial  descent 
which  should  persuade  the  nuns  that  the  Devil  himself  had 
paid  them  a  visit.  They  had  decided  upon  the  latter  course 
in  the  secret  council  held  before  they  left  Paris>  and  subse- 
quently everything  had  been  done  to  insure  the  success  of  an 
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lets;  the  law  of  tliat  curve  was  a  secret  wrested  from  Nature 
by  that  faculty  of  observation  in  which  nearly  all  human 
geniiu  oonaifta. 

If.  de  Montriveau's  companions  were  alone  on  board  the 
vesiely  and  out  of  sight  of  every  human  eye.  No  one  from  the 
deck  of  a  passing  vessel  could  have  discovered  either  the  brig 
hidden  among  the  reefs,  or  the  men  at  work  among  the  rocks; 
they  lay  below  the  ordinary  range  of  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scope. Eleven  days  were  spent  in  preparation,  before  the 
Thirteen,  with  all  their  infernal  power,  could  reach  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs.  The  body  of  the  rock  rose  up  straight  from  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  thirty  fathoms.  Any  attempt  to  dimb  the 
sheer  wall  of  granite  seemed  impossible;  a  mouse  might  as 
well  tiy  to  creep  up  the  slippery  sides  of  a  plain  china  vase. 
Still  there  was  a  cleft,  a  straight  line  of  fissure  so  fortunately 
placed  that  large  blocks  of  wood  could  be  wedged  firmly  into 
it  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  apart.  Into  these  blocks  the 
daring  workers  drove  iron  cramps,  specially  made  for  the  pur- 
paeie«  with  a  broad  iron  bracket  at  the  outer  end,  through 
which  a  hole  had  been  drilled.  Each  bracket  carried  a  light 
deal  board  which  corresponded  with  a  notch  made  in  a  pole 
that  reached  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  was  firmly  planted 
in  the  beach  at  their  feet.  With  ingenuity  worthy  of  these 
men  who  found  nothing  impossible,  one  of  their  number,  a 
skilled  mathematician,  had  calculated  the  angle  from  which 
the  steps  must  start;  so  that  from  the  middle  they  rose  grad- 
ually, like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  de- 
fcended  in  the  same  fashion  to  its  bat«c.  That  miraculously 
li^'ht,  yet  perfectly  firm,  staireaFc  a>st  them  twenty-two  days 
of  toil.  A  little  tinder  and  the  surf  of  the  sea  would  destroy 
all  trace  of  it  for  ever  in  a  single  night.  A  betrayal  of  the 
H-cret  was  impossible;  and  all  search  for  the  violators  of  the 
oiovent  was  doomed  to  failure. 

At  the  top  of  the  rock  there  was  a  platform  with  sheer 
prvcipice  on  all  sides.  The  Thirteen,  reconnoitering  the 
jrniund  with  their  glasses  from  the  niat<thoad,  made  certain 
that  though  the  ascent  was  steep  and  rough,  there  would  be 
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no  difficulty  in  gainiog  the  convent  garden,  where  the  trees 
were  thick  enough  for  a  hiding-placa.  Afti^r  such  great  d- 
forta  they  would  uot  risk  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  ami 
were  compelled  to  wait  till  the  moon  passed  out  of  her  lati 
quarter. 

For  two  nights  Montriveau,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  Uy  out 
on  the  rock  platform.  The  singing  at  vespers  and  matin; 
filled  hira  with  unutterable  joy.  He  stood  under  the  wsl] 
to  hear  the  music  of  the  organ^  listening  intently  for  one 
voice  among  the  rest.  But  in  spite  of  the  silence,  the  cod* 
fused  effect  of  music  wag  all  that  reached  his  ears.  In  thoae 
Bweet  harmonies  defects  of  execution  are  lost ;  the  pure  spirit 
of  art  comes  into  direct  communication  with  the  spirit  of  the 
hearer,  making  no  demand  on  the  attention^  no  gtraizi  on  the 
power  of  listening.  Intolerable  memories  awoke.  All  the 
love  within  him  seemed  to  break  into  blossom  again  at  the 
breath  of  that  music;  he  tried  to  find  auguries  of  happiness 
in  the  air.    During  the  last  night  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 


He  fttoriil  iin«ifr  the  wall  to  hear  the  mtuic  of  the  or^n 
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rracioue  in  wedaienB,  so  strong  with  love?    It  is  the  onlinnn' 
naturp  that  is  attracted  by  young,  smooth,  pink-and-whitc 
[••auty.  or.  in  one  word,  by  pn»ttiiiet»s.     In  some  faces  love 
Bwakfns  amid  the  wrinkles  car\'ecl  by  sorrow  and  the  ruin 
mad»»  by  melancholy:  Montrivcau  <»ouId  not  but  fwl  drawn 
to  thcM*.     For  cannot  a  lover,  with  the  voice  of  a  great  long- 
ing, call  forth  a  wholly  new  creature? a  creature  athrob  with 
th«»  Iif«»  l»ut  juHt  begun  breaks  forth  for  him  alone,  from  the 
outward  form  that  is  fair  for  him,  ami  faded  for  all  the 
world  lK»sides.    Does  he  not  love  two  women  ? — One  of  them, 
M  others  see  her,  is  pale  and  wnn  and  said ;  but  the  other,  the 
tusitfu  love  that  his  heart  knows,  is  an  angel  who  under- 
ftands  life  through  feeling,  and  is  adomeil  in  all  her  glory 
only  for  love's  high  festivals. 

The  (veneral  left  his  post  bc»fore  sunrise,  but  not  before 
he  had  heard  voic<»s  singing  together,  sweet  voices  full  of 
tendeme:»8  sounding  faintly  fn)in  the  cell.  When  he  came 
d'lwn  to  the  foot  of  the  clitTs  when*  his  fri<*nds  wrn»  waiting, 
h^  tohl  them  that  never  in  his  lifr  had  h«»  felt  such  onthnill- 
mj:  blis>,  and  in  the  few  words  th«Te  was  that  unmistakable 
thnil  of  rcpn»w*ed  strong  fwling,  that  magnificent  utterance 
vhhh  all  men  n*sjH»ct. 

That  night  «*leven  of  his  devote<l  comrades  made  the  ascent 
m  th»*  darkness.  Kac!)  man  carried  a  iMmianl.  a  provision  of 
'T.  H-nlate.  and  a  st»t  of  housi'-l»reakin;:  t<H)ls.  They  dimlied 
th.  .nitiT  walls  with  s<*alin*:  lad<ler<.  and  cniss^Kl  the  cemetery 
'f  !h»- (f invent.  Montrivi'au  nMM>^n)iz«-«l  the  Ion;:,  vaulted  gal- 
Vn  thn»uph  which  he  went  to  the  parlor,  and  n»memhen»d 
*v  »in<i(»ws  of  the  r(M)m  11  i<  phm-  wen*  niad«'  and  adopted 
r  .1  rnonn-nt.  Thi'V  woiild  etfiM-i  an  4'ntranc<*  throMgh  one 
^•■.v^'  windows  in  th«*  Carnu'lite's  half  of  the  parlor,  fmd  their 
» I'.  .Hon-j  thi»  corridors,  ascertain  wh«'ther  the  sisters'  names 
»•:•■  written  on  the  dcK)rs,  find  Sister  Then»sa's  cell,  surprise 
J.»T  ;i»  hIh'  slept, and  rarry  Iut  otT,lH»nn4l  and  gagged.  The  pro- 
/ramriM-  prcs^*nt(Hi  no  ditlieiilties  to  nten  who  eombined  bqld- 
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nesa  and  a  convict's  dexterity  with  the  knowledge  peculiar  t& 
men  of  the  world,  especially  as  they  would  not  scruple  tx>  gite 
a  stab  to  insure  silence- 
In  two  houre  the  bars  wej'e  sawn  throogh.  Three  mej 
^ood  on  ^ard  outside,  and  two  inside  the  parlor*  The  rest, 
barefooted,  took  up  their  posts  along  the  corridor.  Tom^  ( 
Henri  de  Marsay,  the  most  dexterous  man  among  them,  dis- 
guised by  way  of  precaution  in  a  Carmelite^s  robe,  exactlj 
like  the  costume  of  the  convent,  !od  the  way,  and  Montmaiti 
came  immediately  behind  him.  The  clock  struck  three  just  a$ 
the  two  men  reached  the  dormitor)^  cells.  They  goon  saw  the 
position.  Everything  was  perfectly  quiet.  With  the  help  of  a 
dark  lantern  they  read  the  names  luckily  written  oo  eTeiy 
door,  together  with  the  picture  of  a  saint  or  saints  and  tht 
mystical  words  which  every  nun  takes  as  a  kind  of  motto 
for  the  be^innini^  of  her  new  life  and  the  revelation  of  her  lait 
thouglit,  Montriveau  reached  Sister  Theresa's  door  and  read 
the  inscription,  Sub  itivocGtwne  sanda^  matris  There&m^  ajid 
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desire,  the  dead  woman  was  carried  into  the  convent 
fy  passed  through  the  window,  and  lowered  from  the 

before  the  Abbess,  followed  by  the  nuns,  returned  to 
up  Sister  Theresa's  body.  The  sister  left  in  charge  had 
ddently  left  her  post ;  there  were  secrets  that  she  longed 
low;  and  so  busy  was  she  ransacking  the  inner  room, 
»he  heard  nothing,  and  was  horrified  when  she  came  back 
id  that  the  body  was  gone.  Before  the  women,  in  their 
:  amaxement,  could  think  of  making  a  search,  the 
SM  had  been  lowered  by  a  cord  to  the  foot  of  the  crags, 
IfoQtriTeau's  companions  had  destroyed  all  traces  of 

work.    By  nine  that  morning  there  was  not  a  sign  to 

that  either  staircase  or  wire-cables  had  ever  existed, 
lister  Theresa's  body  had  been  taken  on  board.  The  brig 
into  the  port  to  ship  her  crew,  and  sailed  that  day. 
ntriveau,  down  in  the  cabin,  was  left  alone  with  An- 
rte  de  Navarreins.  For  some  hours  it  seemed  as  if 
lead  face  was  transfiprured  for  him  by  that  unearthly 
y  which  the  calm  of  death  gives  to  the  body  before  it 
bes. 

ook  here!**  said  Ronquerolles  when  Montriveau  reap- 
d  on  deck,  "thai  was  a  woman  once,  now  it  is  nothing. 
IS  tie  a  cannon-ball  to  both  f(H»t  and  throw  the  body 
oard;  and  if  ever  you  think  of  her  again,  think  of  her 

some  book  that  you  road  as  a  boy." 

es/*  assented   Montriveau,  ''it  is  nothing  now  but  a 

hat  is  sensible  of  you.  Now,  after  this,  have  passions; 
s  for  love,  a  man  ought  to  know  how  to  place  it  wisely ; 
only  a  woman's  last  love  that  can  satisfy  a  man's  first 
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THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  GOLDEN  EYES 
To  Eugine  Delacroix,  Painter. 

B  of  those  sights  in  which  most  horror  is  to  be  enooun- 
ed  i^  purely,  the  general  aspect  of  the  Parisian  populace — 
people  fearful  to  behold,  gaunt,  yellow,  tawny.  Is  not 
n0  a  vast  field  in  perpetual  turmoil  from  a  storm  of  inter- 
»  beneath  which  are  whirled  along  a  crop  of  human  beings, 

0  are,  more  often  than  not,  reaped  by  death,  only  to  be  bom 
lin  as  pinched  as  ever,  men  whose  twisted  and  contorted 
»•?  fTivr  out  at  every  pore  the  instinct,  the  desire,  the  poi- 
is  with  which  their  brains  art*  pre>rnant;  not  faces  so 
ch  as  masks;  masks  of  weakness,  niaiiks  of  strength,  masks 
mif^ry,  masks  of  joy,  masks  of  hypocrisy;  all  alike  worn 

1  stamiK-tl  with  the  indelible  signs  of  a  panting  cupidity? 
lat  IS  it  they  want  ?  Gold  or  pU'asure?  A  few  observations 
*n  the  H)ul  of  I^aris  may  (explain  the  causes  of  its  cadav- 
us  phy?.ii»frnomy,  which  has  but  two  ages — ^youth  and  de- 

:  yf»uth,  wan  and  colorless;  d«»cay,  painted  to  seem  young. 
lciokin>r  at  this  excavated  people,  foreigners,  who  are  not 
»n»*  to  refl<»ction,  experience  at  first  a  movement  of  disgust 
ranis  the  capital,  that  vast  workshop  of  delights,  from 
i«  h.  in  a  short  time,  they  cannot  even  extricate  them- 
i»*«i,  and  wh«»n»  they  stay  willingly  to  be  corrupted.  A  few 
nl-  will  sutli<v  to  justify  physiologically  the  almost  in- 
r:;i!  hii«-  of  Parisian  faci»s,  for  it  is  not  in  mere  sport  that 
r.-  has  U-^'H  called  a  hell.  Take  the  phrase  for  truth. 
•  n-  all  is  smoke  and  fire,  everything  gleams,  crackles, 
nes,  evaporates,  dies  out,  then  lights  up  again,  with  shoot- 
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ing  spark B,  and  is  coDBumed.  In  no  other  country  has  lift 
ever  been  more  ardent  or  acute.  The  social  nature,  exen  in 
fusion,  seems  to  say  after  each  completed  work:  **Paes 
to  another!''  ju^t  as  Nature  iays  herself.  Like  Nature 
self,  this  social  nature  is  busied  with  insects  and  fiowefs 
a  day — ephemeral  trifles;  and  so,  too,  it  throws  up  fire  and 
flame  from  its  eternal  crater.  Perhaps,  before  analyziiig  tbe 
causes  which  lend  a  special  physiognomy  to  each  tribe  of  thb 
intelligent  and  mobffe  nation,  the  general  cause  shotdd  le 
pointed  out  which  bleaches  and  discolors,  tinte  with  bine  Hd 
brown  individuals  in  more  or  less  degree. 

By  dint  of  taking  interest  in  e?er?thing,  the  Parisian  ends 
by  being  interested  in  nothing.  No  emotion  dominating  his 
face,  which  friction  has  rubbed  away,  it  turns  gray  like  tlie 
faces  of  those  houi^s  upon  which  all  kinds  of  dust  and  fmob 
have  blown.  In  effect,  the  Parisian,  with  his  indifference  ob 
the  day  for  what  tbe  morrow  will  bring  forth,  lireg  like  a 
child,  wbatever  may  be  his  age.     He  grumbles  at  everythii!f» 
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gold  and  pleasure.  Take  those  two  words  for  a  lantem,  and 
tiplore  thiftt  great  stucco  cage,  that  hive  with  its  black  gut- 
tm,  and  follow  the  windings  of  that  thought  which  agitates, 
wstains,  and  occupies  it !  Consider !  And,  in  the  first  place, 
•wiwitiA  the  world  which  pot-sosgcd  nothing. 

The  artisan,  the  man  of  the  proletariat,  who  uses  his  hands, 
Ida  tongue,  his  back,  his  right  arm,  his  five  fingers,  to  live 
— well,  this  very  man,  who  ehould  be  the  first  to  economise 
Ua  Tital  principle,  outruns  his  strength,  yokes  his  wife  to 
some  madiine,  wears  out  his  child,  and  ties  him  to  the  wheel. 
The  manufacturer— or  I  know  not  what  secondary  thread 
wliich  seta  in  motion  all  these  folk  who  with  their  foul  hands 
■oold  and  gild  porcelain,  sew  coats  and  dresses,  beat  out 
iiOD,  torn  wood  and  steel,  weave  hemp,  festoon  crystal,  imi- 
lite  flowers,  work  woolen  things,  break  in  horses,  dress  har- 
■en,  earve  in  copper,  paint  carriages,  blow  glass,  corrode  the 
diamond,  polish  metals,  turn  marble  into  leaves,  labor  on 
pebbles,  deck  out  thought,  tinge,  bleach,  or  blacken  every- 
thing— well,  this  middleman  has  come  to  that  world  of  sweat 
and  good-will,  of  study  and  patien(t\  with  promises  of  lavish 
wages,  either  in  the  names  of  the  townV  caprices  or  with  the 
Toke  of  the  monster  dubbed  speculation.  Thus,  these  quadrU' 
wt€nes  set  themselves  to  watch,  work,  and  suffer,  to  fast,  sweat, 
and  bestir  them.  Then,  careless  of  the  future,  greedy  of 
pkasnre,  counting  on  their  right  arm  as  the  painter  on  his 
palette,  lords  for  one  day,  they  throw  their  money  on  Mon- 
days to  the  cabarets  which  gird  the  town  like  a  belt  of  mud, 
haunts  of  the  most  shameless  of  the  daughters  of  Venus,  in 
which  the  periodical  money  f>f  this  jHH>plo,  as  ferocious  in 
their  pleasures  as  they  are  calm  at  work,  is  squandered  as 
It  had  been  at  play.  For  five  days,  then,  there  is  no  repose 
fw  this  laborious  portion  of  Paris  I  It  is  given  up  to  actions 
vhirh  make  it  warpi'd  and  n>ugh,  h'an  and  pale,  gush  forth 
rith  a  thousjind  fits  of  creative  energ}'.  And  then  its  pleas- 
nre.  its  repose,  are  an  exhausting  debiiuch,  swarthy  and  black 
With  blows,  white  with  intoxication,  or  yellow  with  indi- 
gestion.   It  lasts  but  two  days,  but  it  steals  to-morrow's  bread, 
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the  week's  soup,  the  wife's  dreee,  the  child's  wretched  n^ 
Meiij  born  doubtleeB  to  be  beautiful — for  all  creatures  Inst 
a  relative  beauty — are  enrolled  from  their  childhood  beiiedi 
the  yoke  of  force,  beneath  the  rule  of  the  hammer,  the  cbi^dy 
the  loom,  and  have  beeo  promptly  vulcanized.  Is  not  Vol- 
cau,  with  hie  hideouenees  and  his  strength,  the  emblem  of  thii 
strong  and  hideous  nation — sublime  in  its  mechanical  in- 
telligence, patient  in  its  seasoUj  and  once  in  a  centur)'  tem- 
ble,  inflammable  as  gunpowderj  and  ripe  with  brandy  for  tiw 
madness  of  revolution,  with  wits  enough,  in  fine,  to  take  fijt 
at  a  captious  word,  which  eignifies  to  it  always:  Gold  and 
Pleasure !  If  we  comprise  in  it  all  those  who  hold  out  their 
hands  for  an  alms,  for  lawful  wages,  or  the  five  francs  thtt 
arc  granted  to  every  kind  of  Parisian  prostitution,  in  shorli 
for  all  money  well  or  ill  earned,  this  people  numbers  three 
hundred  thousand  individuals.  Were  it  not  for  the  cabarets, 
would  not  the  Government  be  overturned  every  Tuesday? 
Tuesday,  this  Deonle  is  glutted. 
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lies  his  penonality  for  the  senrioe,  glory,  and  pleasure  of 
fellow-citizens.  This  man  solves  the  problem  of  suflBc- 
r  at  onoe  to  his  amiable  wife,  to  his  hearth,  to  the  Comti- 
icnnel,  to  bis  office,  to  the  National  Guard,  to  the  opera, 
1  to  God ;  but,  only  in  order  that  the  Constitutionnel,  his 
ce,  the  National  Guard,  the  opera,  his  wife,  and  God 
y  be  changed  into  coin.  In  fine,  hail  to  an  irreproach* 
e  pluralist.  Up  every  day  at  five  o'clock,  he  traverses  like 
lird  the  space  which  separates  his  dwelling  from  the  Bue 
»ntmartre.  Let  it  blow  or  thunder,  rain  or  snow,  he  is  at 
*  Conatituiionnel,  and  waits  there  for  the  load  of  news- 
wrs  which  he  has  undertaken  to  distribute.  He  receives 
s  political  bread  with  eagerness,  takes  it,  bears  it  away. 
nine  o'clock  he  is  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  flings  a 
t  to  his  wife,  snatches  a  loud  kiss  from  her,  gulps  down  a 
»  of  coffee,  or  scolds  his  children.  At  a  quarter  to  ten 
puts  in  an  appearance  at  the  Mairie,  There,  stuck  upon 
tool,  like  a  parrot  on  its  perch,  warmed  by  Paris  town,  he 
ifcterti  until  four  o'clock,  with  never  a  tear  or  a  smile,  the 
ith»  and  births  of  an  entire  district.  The  sorrow,  the 
>pines^,  of  the  parish  flow  beneath  his  pen — as  the  es- 
,«»  of  the  Corutitulionnel  traveled  before  upon  his  shoul- 
■B.  Nothing  weighs  upon  him !  He  goes  always  straight 
ore  him,  takes  his  patriotism  ready  made  from  the  news- 
ier, contradicts  no  one,  shouts  or  applauds  with  the  world, 
1  lives  like  a  bird.  Two  yards  from  his  parish,  in  the 
nt  of  an  important  ceremony,  he  can  yield  his  place  to  an 
it'tant,  and  betake  himself  to  chant  a  requiem  from  a  stall 
the  church  of  which  on  Sundays  he  is  the  fairest  ornament, 
ere  his  it:  the  motst  imposing  voice,  where  he  distorts  his 
ze  mouth  with  enorg>'  to  thunder  out  a  joyous  Amen,  So 
he  chorister.  At  four  o'clock,  freed  from  his  official 
vitudt*.  ho  reapptMirs  to  shed  joy  and  gaiety  upon  the  most 
nou!i  shop  in  the  city.  Happy  is  his  wife,  he  has  no  time 
be  jealous:  he  is  a  man  of  action  rather  than  of  senti- 
nt.  His  mere  arrival  spurs  the  young  ladies  at  the 
inter;  their  bright  eyes  storm  the  customers;  he  expands 
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in  the  midst  of  all  the  fineiy,  the  lace  and  muslin  kerchieb^ 
that  their  cunning  hands  have  wrought.  Or,  again,  mot* 
often  etill,  before  his  dinner  he  waits  on  a  client,  copies  thi 
page  of  a  newspaper,  or  carries  to  the  dix>rkeeper  Bowae  goodi 
that  have  been  delayed,  Ever}^  other  day,  at  six,  he  is  faithful 
to  his  poet.  A  permanent  base  for  the  chorus,  he  bemkes 
himself  to  the  opera,  prepared  to  become  a  soldier  or  m 
arabj  prisoner,  savage,  peasant,  sipirit,  earners  log  or  Hon, 
a  devil  or  a  genie,  a  slave  or  a  eunuch,  black  or  white ;  alwaji 
ready  to  feign  joy  or  sorrow,  pity  or  astonishment,  to  utter 
cries  that  never  varj%  to  hold  his  tongue,  to  hunt:,  or  figW 
for  Rome  or  Eg}^t,  but  always  at  heart— a  huckster  still. 

At  midnight  he  returns— a  man,  the  good  husband,  th« 
tender  father;  he  slips  into  the  conjugal  bed,  his  imagtsatioai 
still  afire  with  the  illusive  forms  of  the  operatic  nj-xapha, 
and  so  turns  to  the  profit  of  conjugal  love  the  world's  de- 
pravities, the  voluptuous  curves  of  Taglioni's  leg.  And, 
finally^  if  he  sleeps,  he  sleeps  apace,  and  hurries  through  hi* 
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(tie.  Often  the  eon  of  a  retail  tradesman  would  fain 
lething  in  the  State. 

>ition  of  that  sort  carries  on  our  thought  to  the  seo- 
irisian  sphere.  Go  up  one  story,  then,  and  descend  to 
iresol:  or  climb  down  from  the  attic  and  remain  on  the 

floor;  in  fine,  penetrate  into  the  world  which  has  poa- 
is:  the  same  result!  Wholesale  merchants,  and  their 
people  with  small  banking  accounts  and  much  in- 
— rogues  and  catspaws,  clerks  old  and  young,  sbmffs' 

barristers'  clerks,  solicitors*  clerks;  in  fine,  all  the 
tg,  thinking,  and  speculating  members  of  that  lower 
!  class  which  honeycombs  the  interests  of  Paris  and 
a  over  its  granary,  accumulates  the  coin,  stores  the 
is  that  the  proletariat  have  made,  preserves  the  f ruita 

South,  the  fishes,  the  wine  from  every  sun-favored 
hich  stretches  its  hands  over  the  Orient,  and  takes  from 
shawls  that  the  Russ  and  the  Turk  despise;  which  har- 
ven  from  the  Indies;  crouches  down  in  expectation  of 
greedy  of  profit ;  which  discounts  bills,  turns  over  and 
}  all  kinds  of  securities,  holds  all  Paris  in  its  hand, 
s  over  the  fantasies  of  children,  spies  out  the  caprices 
le  vices  of  mature  age,  sucks  money  out  of  disease, 
o,  if  they  drink  no  brandy,  like  the  artisan,  nor  wallow 
mire  of  debauch,  all  e<]ually  abuse  their  strength,  im- 
rably  strain  their  bodies  and  their  minds  alike,  are 
I  away  with  desires,  devastated  with  the  swiftness  of 
ce.  In  their  case  the  plu'sical  distortion  is  accom- 
I  beneath  the  whip  of  interests,  beneath  the  scourge 
ations  which  torture  the  educated  portion  of  this  mon- 
city,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  pn)letariat  it  is  brought 
by  the  cruel  so<»-saw  of  the  material  elaborations  per- 
ly  n»<|uiriKl  from  the  despotism  of  the  aristocratic 
/."  Hen\  too,  then,  in  order  to  obey  that  universal 
,  pleasure  or  gold,  they  must  devour  time,  hasten  time, 
ore  than  four-and-twenty  hours  in  the  day  and  night, 
thernR'lves,  slay  themselves,  and  purchase  two  years 
lealthy  repose  with  thirty  years  of  old  age.   Only^  the 
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working-iDati  dies  in  hospital  when  the  last  term  of  lui 
Btunted  growth  expires ;  whereas  the  man  of  the  middle  etftji 
is  set  upon  living,  and  lives  on,  but  in  a  state  of  idiocy,  Y<«i 
will  meet  him,  with  hie  worn,  flat  old  faoe,  with  no  light  in 
his  eye^tj  with  no  ^strength  tn  bis  limbs,  dragging'  himseU 
with  a  dazed  air  along  the  boulevard — the  belt  of  his  Vemii^ 
of  his  beloved  eity.  What  was  his  want?  The  sabre  of  thf 
National  Guard,  a  permanent  etock-pot,  a  decent  plot  in  Peit 
Lachaise^  and,  for  his  old  age,  a  little  gold  honestly  earned 
Bis  Monday  is  on  Sunday,  his  rest  a  drive  in  a  hired  catTiap 
— a  country  escnrsion  during  which  his  wife  and  childfift 
glut  themselves  merrily  with  dust  or  baek  in  the  sun  ■  his  di^ 
fiipation  is  at  the  restaurateur's,  whose  poisonous  dinnfr  hu 
Won  renown,  or  at  some  family  ball,  where  he  suffocates  till 
midnight.  Borne  fools  are  surprised  at  the  phantasmagom  oj 
the  monads  which  they  see  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in  a 
drop  of  water;  but  what  would  Rabelais'  Gargantua,— that 
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in  age  when  thqr  b^gin  to  show  themaelTes  on  the  baloonj 
if  the  open,  in  a  /Eaciv  at  Longdiampa;  or,  on  aiinny  days, 
m  faded  doUiet  on  the  bouleyards — the  fruit  of  all  tlds  sow- 
Ipg.  Beqpected  by  their  neighbore,  in  good  odor  with  the 
lOfemmenty  oonnected  with  the  upper  middle  dasaes,  Hon- 
obtains  at  sixty-five  the  Cross  of  the  L^on  of  Honor, 
his  daughter's  father-in-law,  a  parochial  mayor,  in- 
him  to  his  evenings.  These  life-long  labors,  then,  wee 
lor  the  good  of  the  children,  whom  these  lower  middle  classes 
wn  inevitably  driven  to  exalt  Thus  eadi  sphere  directs  all 
Ms  efforts  towards  the  sphere  above  it  The  son  of  the  ridi 
gioeer  beoomes  a  notary,  the  son  of  the  timber  merdiant  be> 
asBes  a  magistrate.  No  link  is  wanting  in  the  chain,  and 
siujihing  stimulates  the  upward  march  of  money. 

Thus  we  aie  brought  to  the  third  cirde  of  this  hell,  whidi, 
psrfaapa,  will  some  day  find  its  Dante.  In  this  third  sodal 
corde,  a  sort  of  Parisian  belly,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
town  are  digested,  and  where  they  are  condensed  into  the 
farm  known  as  buginess,  there  moves  and  agitates,  as  by 
KNDe  acrid  and  bitter  intestinal  process,  the  crowd  of  lawyers, 
doctors,  notaries,  councillors,  business  men,  bankers,  big 
nerchants,  speculators,  and  magistrates.  Here  are  to  be 
ftmnd  even  more  causes  of  moral  and  physical  destruction 
than  elsewhere.  These  people — ^almost  all  of  them — live 
in  unhealthy  offices,  in  fetid  ante-chambers,  in  little  barred 
dens,  and  spend  their  days  bowed  down  beneath  the  weight 
of  affairs;  they  rise  at  dawn  to  be  in  time,  not  to  be  left  be- 
hind«  to  gain  all  or  not  to  lose,  to  overreach  a  man  or  his 
money,  to  open  or  wind  up  some  business,  to  take  advantage 
of  some  fleeting  opportunity,  to  get  a  man  hanged  or  set 
him  free.  They  infect  their  horses,  they  overdrive  and  age 
and  break  them,  like  their  own  legs,  before  their  time.  Time 
is  their  tyrant :  it  fails  them,  it  escapes  them ;  they  can  ndther 
expand  it  nor  cut  it  short.  What  soul  can  remain  great,  pure, 
moral,  and  generous,  and,  consequently,  what  face  retain 
its  beauty  in  this  depraving  practice  of  a  calling  which  oom- 
pda  one  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  public  sorrows,  to  analyse 
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equaled  bj  its  weakness  and  its  licentiousness  It  is  g^^f 
of  time  to  the  point  of  wasting  it.  Seek  in  it  for  affectioo 
aa  little  as  for  ideas.  Its  kisios  conceal  a  profound  indif- 
ference, its  urbanity  a  perpetual  contempt.  It  has  no  other 
fashion  of  love.  Flashes  of  wit  without  profundity,  a  wealth 
of  indiscretion,  scandal^  and^  aboTe  all,  commonplace.  Such 
is  the  ^m  of  its  speech ;  but  these  happy  forta nates  pretend 
that  they  do  not  meet  to  make  and  repeat  maxims  in  tbfi 
manner  of  La  Rochefoucauld  as  though  there  did  not  eiiit 
a  mean  J  invented  by  the  eighteenth  century ,  between  ft 
superfluity  and  absolute  blank.  If  a  few  men  of  character 
indulge  in  witticism,  at  once  subtle  and  refined,  they  art 
misunderstood;  soon,  tired  of  giving  without  receiving,  they 
remain  at  home,  and  leave  fools  to  reign  over  their  territory. 
This  hollow  life,  this  perpetual  expectation  of  a  pleasure 
which  never  comes,  this  permanent  mnui  and  emptiness  of 
soul,  heart,  and  mind,  the  lassitude  of  the  upper  Parisian 
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mraclea  which  fatality  sometimes  allows.  The  City  of  Paris 
baa  her  great  mast,  all  of  bronze,  carved  with  victories,  and 
for  watchman — Napoleon.  The  barque  may  roll  and  pitch, 
but  ibe  cleaves  the  world,  illuminates  it  through  the  hundred 
moaths  of  her  tribunes,  ploughs  the  seas  of  science,  rides 
with  full  sail,  cries  from  the  height  of  her  tops,  with  the 
voice  of  her  scientists  and  artists:  ''Onward^  advance!  Fol- 
low me  !*'  She  carries  a  huge  crew,  which  delights  in  adorn- 
ing her  with  fresh  streamers.  Boys  and  urchins  laughing  in 
the  rigging;  ballast  of  heavy  bourgeoisie;  working-men  and 
nilor-men  touched  with  tar;  in  her  cabins  the  lucky  paa- 
teogers;  elegant  midshipmen  smoke  their  cigars  leaning  over 
the  bulwarks;  then,  on  the  deck,  her  soldiers,  innovators  or 
ambitious,  would  accost  every  fresh  shore,  and  shooting  out 
their  bright  lights  upon  it,  ask  for  glory  which  is  pleasure, 
Of  for  love  which  needs  gold. 

Thus  the  exorbitant  movement  of  the  proletariat,  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  the  interests  which  consume  the  two 
middle  classes,  the  cruelties  of  the  artist's  thought,  and  the 
excessive  pleasure  which  is  sought  for  incessantly  by  the 
gre^U  explain  the  normal  ugliness  of  the  Parisian  physiog- 
nomy. It  is  only  in  the  Orient  that  the  human  race  presents 
a  magnificent  figure,  but  that  is  an  effect  of  the  constant 
calm  affected  by  those  profound  philosophers  with  their  long 
pipes,  their  short  legs,  their  square  contour,  who  despise  and 
hold  activity  in  horror,  whilst  in  Paris  the  little  and  the 
great  and  the  mediocre  run  and  leap  and  drive,  whipped  on 
by  an  inexorable  goildess.  Necessity — tlie  ne<'essity  for  money, 
glory,  and  amusement.  Thus,  any  face  which  is  fresh  and 
graceful  and  rejK>seful,  any  really  young  face,  is  in  Paris 
the  most  extraordinary  of  exceptions;  it  is  met  with  rarely. 
.Should  you  see  one  there,  be  sure  it  U^longs  either  to  a  young 
and  ardent  ecclesiastic  or  to  some  good  al)be  of  forty  with 
:hn»e  chins;  to  a  young  girl  of  pure  life  such  as  is  brought 
up  in  certain  middle-class  families;  to  a  mother  of  twenty, 
fttill  full  of  illusions,  as  she  suckles  her  first-bom;  to  a 
young  man  newly  embarked  from  the  provinces,  and  intruited 
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to  the  care  of  some  devout  dowager  who  keeps  him  without  i 
§ou;  or,  perhaps,  to  some  shop  assistant  who  goes  to  h^ 
at  Diidnight  wearied  out  with  folding  and  unfolding  ealkxj, 
and  rises  at  seven  o'clock  to  arrange  the  window ;  often  again 
to  some  man  of  science  or  poetry,  who  lives  monasticallj  b 
the  embrace  of  a  line  idea^  who  remains  sober,  patient,  and 
chaste;  else  to  eome  self-contented  fool,  feeding  himself  on 
folly,  reeking  of  healthj  in  a  perpetual  state  of  abeorptiija 
with  his  own  smile ;  or  to  the  soft  and  happy  race  of  lounger^ 
the  only  folk  really  happy  in  Paris,  which  unfolds  for  them 
hour  by  hour  its  moving  poetry, 

Nevertheless^  there  is  in  Paris  a  proportion  of  privileged 
heings  to  whom  this  excessive  movement  of  industries,  int*^ 
ests,  affairs,  arts,  and  gold  is  profitable.  These  beings  are 
women.  Although  they  also  have  a  thousand  secret  causes 
which,  here  more  than  eli&owherc,  destroy  their  physiognomy, 
there  are  to  be  found  in  the  feminine  world  little  happy 
colonies,  who  live  in  Oriental  fashion  and  can  preserve  their 
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behold  againfit  the  mass  of  other  faces,  worn,  old,  wrinkled, 
and  grimacing.  So  women,  too,  admire  such  young  people 
with  that  eager  pleasure  which  men  take  in  watching  a  pretty 
girl,  elegant,  gracious,  and  embellished  with  all  the  virginal 
charms  with  which  our  imagination  pleases  to  adorn  the  per- 
fect woman.  If  this  hurried  glance  at  the  population  of 
Paris  has  enabled  us  to  conceive  the  rarity  of  a  Raphaelesque 
face,  and  the  passionate  admiration  which  such  an  one  must 
inspire  at  the  first  sight,  the  prime  interest  of  our  histoiy 
will  have  been  justified.  Quod  erat  demonstrandum — if  one 
may  be  permitted  to  apply  scholastic  formuls  to  the  adenoe 
of  manners. 

Upon  one  of  those  fine  spring  mornings,  when  the  leaves, 
although  unfolded,  arc  not  yet  green,  when  the  sun  begins 
to  gild  the  roofs,  and  the  sky  is  blue,  when  the  population 
of  Paris  issues  from  its  cells  to  swarm  along  the  boulevards, 
glides  like  a  serpent  of  a  thousand  coils  through  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix  towards  the  Tuileriei*,  saluting  the  hymeneal  magnifi- 
cence which  the  country  puts  on  ;  on  one  of  these  joyous  days, 
then,  a  young  man  as  beautiful  as  the  day  itself,  dressed  with 
taste,  easy  of  manner — to  let  out  the  gi»cret  he  was  a  love- 
child,  the  natural  son  of  I^orcl  Dudley  and  the  famous  Mar- 
quise de  Vordac — was  walking  in  the  great  avenue  of  the 
Tuileries.  This  Adonis,  hy  name  Henri  de  Marsay,  was  bom 
in  France,  when  Lord  Dudley  had  just  married  the  young 
lady,  already  Henri's  mother,  to  an  old  gentleman  called 
M.  de  Marsay.  This  faded  and  almost  extinguished  butter- 
fly rec'ognized  the  chihl  as  his  own  in  consideration  of  the 
lift-  interest  in  a  fund  of  a  lunnlred  thousan<l  francs  defini- 
tiv»*ly  assigned  to  his  putative  s<m ;  a  generosity  which  did 
nnt  c*>st  Lord  Dudley  Ux)  dear.  French  funds  were  worth  at 
that  time  sevent«*n  francs,  fifty  centimes.  The  old  gentle- 
man di«Nl  without  having  ever  knf)wn  his  wife.  Madame  de 
Mar«iy  subRH|uently  married  t!ie  Manjuis  de  Vordac,  but 
U-fore  becoming  a  manjuisi*  she  showed  very  little  anxiety 
ts  to  her  son  and  I»rd  Dudley.  To  begin  with,  the  declara- 
tion of  war  between  France  and  England  had  separated  the 
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two  loirers,  and  fidelity  at  all  costs  was  not,  and  never  will 
be,  the  fashion  of  PariB.  Then  the  successes  of  the  woman* 
elegant,  pretty,  universally  adored j  crushed  in  the  Parieiemif 
the  maternal  sentiment.  Lord  Dudley  was  no  more  troubled 
about  his  offspring-  than  was  the  motlier, — the  speedy  in* 
fidelity  of  a  young  girl  he  had  ardently  loved  gave  him, 
perhaps,  a  sort  of  aversion  for  all  that  issued  from  her* 
Moreover,  fathers  can,  perhaps,  only  love  the  children  with 
whom  they  are  fully  acquainted,  a  social  belief  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  peace  of  families,  which  should  be  held 
by  all  the  celibate,  proving  ae  it  does  that  paternity  is  a  senti- 
ment  nourished  artificially  by  woman,  custom,  and  the  law. 
Poor  Henri  de  Marsay  knew  no  other  father  than  that 
one  of  the  two  who  was  not  compelled  to  he  one.  The  pa- 
ternity of  M.  de  Marsay  was  naturally  most  incomplete. 
In  the  natural  order,  it  is  but  for  a  few  fleeting  instants  that 
children  have  a  father,  and  M.  de  Marsay  imitated  nature. 
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Jiibited  human  emotionB  to  him  one  by  one ;  taught  him 
ica  in  the  drawing-rooms,  where  they  simmered  at  the 

explained  to  him  the  machinery  of  government,  and 
iTored  out  of  attraction  towards  a  fine  nature,  deserted, 
ich  in  promise,  virilely  to  replace  a  mother:  is  not  the 
ch  the  mother  of  orphans?    The  pupil  was  responsive 

much  care.    The  worthy  priest  died  in  1812,  a  bishop, 

the  satisfaction  of  having  left  in  this  world  a  child 
e  heart  and  mind  were  so  well  moulded  that  he  oould 
it  a  man  of  forty.  Who  would  have  expected  to  have 
1  a  heart  of  bronze,  a  brain  of  steel,  beneath  external 
I  as  seductive  as  ever  the  old  painters,  those  naive 
«,  had  given  to  the  serpent  in  the  terrestrial  paradise? 
iras  that  all.  In  addition,  the  good-natured  prelate  had 
ired  for  the  child  of  his  choice  certain  acquaintances 
»  best  Parisian  society,  which  might  equal  in  value, in  the 
jT  man*g  hand,  another  hundred  thousand  invested  livres. 
le,  this  prieet,  vicious  but  politic,  sceptical  yet  learned, 
lierous  yet  amiable,  weak  in  appearance  yet  as  vigorous 
cally  ag  intellectually,  was  so  genuinely  useful  to  his 
,  so  complacent  to  his  vices,  so  fine  a  calculator  of  all 

of  strength,  so  profound  when  it  was  nee<lful  to  make 
human  reckoning,  so  youthful  at  table,  at  Frascati,  at — 
)w  not  where,  that  the  grateful  Henri  de  Marsay  was 
y  moved  at  aught  in  1814,  except  when  he  looked  at  the 
ait  of  his  beloved  bishop,  the  only  personal  possession 
I  the  prelate  had  l)een  able  to  bequeath  him  (admirable 
of  the  men  whoso  genius  will  preser\'e  the  Catholic, 
tolic,  and  Roman  Church,  compromised  for  the  moment 
e  feebleness  of  its  recruits  and  the  decrepit  age  of  its 
ffg;  but  if  the  church  likes!). 

e  continental  war  prevented  young  De  Marsay  from 
ing  his  real  father.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
'  of  his  name.  A  deserted  child,  he  was  equally  ignorant 
idame  de  Marsay.  Naturally,  he  had  little  regret  for  his 
ive  father.  As  for  Mademoiselle  de  Marsay,  his  only 
&r,  he  built  for  her  a  handsome  little  monument  in  Pire 
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Lachaise  wheo  she  died.  Monseigneur  de  Maronie  had  gaar- 
anteed  to  this  old  lady  one  of  the  beet  plaeee  in  the  ekie&,  so 
that  when  he  saw  her  die  happy,  Henri  gave  her  some  ego- 
txBtieal  tears ;  he  began  to  weep  on  his  own  account.  Obserr- 
ing  this  grief,  the  abbe  dried  his  pupiPs  tears,  bidding  hiie 
observe  that  the  good  woman  took  her  snuff  most  offeoFivelT, 
and  was  becoming  m  ngly  and  deaf  and  tedious  that  be 
ought  to  return  thanks  for  her  death.  The  bishop  had 
emancipated  his  pnpil  in  1811.  Then,  when  the  mother  of 
M,  de  Marsay  remarried,  the  priest  chose,  in  a  family  coun- 
cil,  one  of  those  honest  dullards,  picked  nut  by  him  throng 
the  windows  of  his  confessional^  and  charged  him  with  tlw 
administration  of  the  fortune,  the  revenues  of  which  he  wai 
willing  to  apply  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  but  of 
which  he  wished  to  preserve  the  capital. 

Towards  the  end  of  1814,  then,  Henri  de  Marsay  had  no 
sentiment  of  obligation  in  the  world,  and  was  as  free  m  m 
unmated   bird.     Although   he   had   lived   twenty-two  yeare 
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net;  waj  is  light  m  xi  ehcrub  and  quii't  at  a  lamb,  but 
How  to  tieat  a  townsinei]  at  the  turrible  game  of  mvaU 
gris;  motvo\t^f  be  pluytHl  iho  piano  in  a  fa&hioB  which 
hatt  enabled  him  to  become  ati  artist  ehouM  h«  fall 
Imtty,  and  owned  a  voic^e  which  would  bav^  been  worth 
hayA  fifty  thousand  franc«  u  ieaM)n.  Alaii,  thiit  all 
bie  ^lulitiaa,  thfMkf  pretty  fauUts  were  t^ruighed  by 
imiiiable  vic^:  he  belai'ved  neither  in  man  nor  woman, 
ir  Ueril.  Capri eion?  nature  had  ootnijii^iiced  by  en- 
f  him,  a  prieit  had  fomplcU^  the  work. 
Midar  thte  ad\*miture  eotoprehiMisible,  it  !a  necessarj 

here  that  I^ord  I>udk*y  natw rally  found  many  women 
k1  to  reproduce  ttampleii  of  stich  a  deiieiotifi  pattern. 
Mad  maj*t<*rpicsf'  of  thi*  kind  was  a  young  girl  named 
IBi%  bom  of  a  Spaniih  lady,  reared  in  Harana^  and 
It  to  Madrid  with  a  yoatig  Creole  woman  of  the  Antilli^ 
Ih  all  the  minoitfi  ta^tefi  of  the  Calonie^  but  fortnnat«Ij 
d  to  an  okl  and  extromely  rich  Spantiih  noble,  Don 

Marqui?  de  8an<H^al,  who,  muce  the  occupation  of 
by  Frrnih  troopi;.  had  taken  up  lue  abode  in  Par  it, 
p«d  in  the  Hue  St.  Lazare,  As  much  from  indifference 
■  any  r«flpict  for  the  innweme  of  youths  Ivord  Dudley 
It  in  thfi  habit  of  keeping  his  children  informed  of 
btiooii  he  Cf«ated  for  them  in  all  part*.  That  b  a 
f  inconvenient  form  of  civilisation;  it  has  m  many 
ag4^  that  we  muiit  overlook  it>t  drawbacks  in  con- 
ioa  of  ita  beueRts.  Ix>rd  thidley,  to  make  no  more 
af  it,  camo  to  Pa  Ha  in  ISlfi  to  taki*  refnge  from  the 
t  of  Engli«h  juMtie^j,  which  protects  nothing  Oriental 
commerce*  The  exited  lord,  when  he  naw  Henri,  asked 
iat  handeome  young  man  might  be.  Then,  upon  hear- 
»  name,  "Ah,  it  in  my  son.     .     .    .    What  a  pity !"  ha 


I  vaa  the  fttor>'  of  the  young  man  who,  about  the 
I  of  the  month  of  April,  18TJ$,  was  walking  indolently 
^^foail  svanoe  of  the  Ihiileric^,  after  the  faiihion  of 
wIki,  knowing  ibeir  gtrcngth,  paaa  along 
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in  majesty  and  peace^  Middle*€lass  matTon&  turned  bad 
Eajvdy  to  look  at  him  again;  other  women,  without  tumiiif 
round,  waited  for  him  to  pass  again,  and  engraved  him  ii 
their  mindii  that  they  might  rememher  in  due  setdOli  tiMt 
fragrant  face^  which  would  not  have  digadomed  the  body  «f 
the  fairest  among  themselves. 

"'lYhat  are  you  doing  here  on  Sunday?"  said  the  Haiquii 
de  RonqueroOes  to  Henri,  as  he  passed, 

^'There's  a  fish  in  the  Bet,"  answered  the  young  man> 

This  exchange  of  thoughts  was  accomplished  bj  means  (A 
two  significant  glances,  without  it  appearing  that  either  Dt 
Eonqnerollee  or  De  Marsay  had  any  knowledge  of  the  other. 
The  young  man  was  taking  note  of  the  pas^rs-by  with  that 
promptitude  of  eye  and  ear  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Paji^taa, 
who  seems,  at  first  aight^  to  see  and  hear  nothing,  bat  who 
sees  and  hears  alL 

At  that  moment  a  young  man  came  np  to  him  and  t^ 
him  familiarly  by  the  arm,  saying  to  him :  '^How  are  yon,  my 
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r  of  those  mediocrities  beneath  the  yoke  of  which  France  ii 
Mred  down.  They  are  always  there,  always  ready  to  bangle 
lUie  or  private  concerns  with  the  dull  trowel  of  their  medi- 
vity,  bragging  of  their  impotence,  which  they  count  for  con* 
set  and  integrity.  This  sort  of  social  prizemen  infests  the 
hninistration,  the  army,  the  magistracy,  the  chambers,  the 
Nuts.  They  diminish  and  lerel  down  the  country  and  con- 
itiite,  in  some  manner,  in  the  body  politic,  a  lymph  which 
ifects  it  and  renders  it  flabby.  These  honest  folk  call  men 
[  talent  immoral  or  rogues.  If  such  rogues  require  to  be 
lid  for  their  serrices,  at  least  their  services  are  there; 
hsnaa  the  other  sort  do  harm  and  are  respected  by  the  mob ; 
il»  happily  for  France,  elegant  youth  stigmatises  them  cease- 
■ly  onder  the  name  of  louts. 

At  the  first  glance,  then,  it  is  natural  to  consider  as  very 
the  two  sorts  of  young  men  who  lead  the  life  of  ele- 
e,  the  amiable  corporation  to  wliich  Henri  de  Marsay  be- 
mged.  But  the  observer,  wlio  goes  beyond  the  superficial 
ipect  of  things,  is  soon  convinced  that  the  difference  is  purely 
loral,  and  that  nothing  is  so  deceptive  as  this  pretty  outside. 
revertheless,  all  alike  take  preee<lenee  over  everylKnly  elee; 
peak  rightly  or  wrongly  of  things,  of  men,  literature,  and 
be  fine  arts;  have  ever  in  their  mouth  the  Pitt  and  Coburg 
f  each  year;  interrupt  a  conversation  with  a  pun;  turn  into 
idicole  science  and  the  savant;  despise  all  things  which  they 

0  not  know  or  which  they  fear;  si>t  tliemselves  above  all  by 
instituting  themselves  the  supreme  judges  of  all.  They 
oold  all  hoax  their  fathers,  and  be  ready  to  shed  crocodile 
mn  upon  their  mothers*  breasts ;  but  generally  they  believe 

1  nothing,  blaspheme  women,  or  play  at  modesty,  and  in 
*ality  are  led  by  some  old  woman  or  an  evil  courtesan.  They 
re  all  equally  eaten  to  the  bone  with  calculation,  with  de- 
ravity,  with  a  brutal  lust  to  suecee<l,  and  if  you  plumbed 
>r  their  hearts  you  would  find  in  all  a  stone.  In  their  nor- 
lal  state  they  have  the  prettiest  exterior,  stake  their  friend- 
lip  at  every  turn,  are  captivating  alike.  The  same  badinage 
ominatea  their  ever-changing  jargon;  they  seek  for  oddity 
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in  tiieir  toilette,  glory  ia  repeating  the  Btupidities  of  snch  m4  | 
such  actor  who  is  in  fashion^  and  eommenee  operations,  it  1 
matters  not  with  whom,  with  eoatempt  aod  impertineiice,  id  I 
order  to  have,  as  it  were,  the  first  move  in  the  game;  h 
woe  betide  him  who  does  not  know  how  to  take  a  blow  on  ok  j 
cheek  for  the  sake  of  rendering  two,  Thej  resemble,  in  fiw, 
that  pretty  white  spray  which  et^t^  the  stormy  waves.  They 
dress  and  dance,  dine  and  take  their  pleasure,  on  the  dij 
of  Waterloo,  in  the  time  of  cholera  or  revolution.  FinaBi, 
their  expenses  are  all  the  same,  hut  here  the  contrast  comeG 
in.  Of  this  fluctuating  fortune,  m  agreeably  flung  awaj, 
some  possess  the  capital  for  wMeii  the  others  wait ;  they  haie 
the  same  tailors,  but  the  bills  of  the  latter  are  still  to  pAj, 
Xext,  if  the  first,  like  sieves^  take  in  ideae  of  all  kinds  with- 
out retaining  any,  the  latt^-  c»aii{Nite  them  and  a^imUate  all 
the  good.  If  the  first  believe  they  know  something,  knot 
nothing  and  understand  eTeirthir^,  kud  all  to  those  who 
need  nothing  and  offer  nothing  to  tho^  who  are  in  need ;  Uh 
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aimed  with  an  incessant  distrust  of  men,  whom  they  estimate 
•t  their  value,  and  arc  sufiicicntly  profound  to  have  one 
thoni^t  beyond  their  friends,  whom  they  exploit;  then  of 
•fmingBy  when  they  lay  their  heads  on  their  pillows,  they 
len  as  a  miser  weighs  his  golden  pieces.  The  one  are 
at  an  aimless  impertinence,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
ridicaled  by  the  diplomatic,  who  make  them  dance  for  them 
bj  pulling  what  is  the  main  string  of  these  puppets — their 
vanity.  Thus,  a  day  comes  when  those  who  had  nothing  have 
anmrthing,  and  those  who  had  something  have  nothing.  The 
latter  look  at  their  comrades  who  have  achieved  positions  as 
cuning  fellows;  their  hearts  may  be  bad,  but  their  heads 
aie  strong.  ^'He  is  very  strong!*'  is  the  supreme  praise  ac- 
corded to  those  who  have  attained  quibiLscumque  viis,  politi- 
cal rank,  a  woman,  or  a  fortune.  Amongst  them  are  to  be 
ftmnd  certain  young  men  who  play  this  role  by  conunencing 
with  having  debts.  Naturally,  these  are  more  dangerous  than 
thoae  who  play  it  without  a  farthing. 

The  young  man  who  called  himself  a  friend  of  Henri  de 
Marsay  was  a  rattle-head  who  had  come  from  the  provinces, 
and  whom  the  young  men  then  in  the  fashion  were  teaching 
the  art  of  running  through  an  inheritance ;  but  he  had  one 
last  leg  to  stand  on  in  his  province,  in  the  shape  of  a  secure 
establishment.  He  was  simply  an  heir  who  had  passed  with- 
out any  transition  from  his  pittance  of  a  hundred  francs  a 
month  to  the  entire  paternal  fortune,  and  who,  if  he  had  not 
wit  enough  to  perceive  that  he  was  laughinl  at,  was  sufficiently 
cautious  to  stop  short  at  two-thirds  of  his  capital.  He  had 
learned  at  Paris,  for  a  consideration  of  some  thousands  of 
franctt,  the  exact  value  of  harness,  the  art  of  not  being  too 
respectful  to  his  gloves,  learned  to  make  skilful  meditations 
npon  the  right  wages  to  ^ive  p(»ople,  and  to  seek  out  what 
bargain  was  the  l)est  to  closi'  with  them.  He  set  store  on  his 
capacity  to  speak  in  good  terms  of  his  horses,  of  his  Pyrenean 
hound;  to  tell  hv  her  dress,  her  walk,  her  shoes,  to  what  class 
a  woman  belonged ;  to  study  ecarte,  remember  a  few  fashion- 
able catchwords,  and  win  by  hi^  sojourn  in  Parisian  society 
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the  neoeSBuj  antborttj  to  imfKKrt  later  into  hit  prorinoe  t 
taste  lor  tea  and  diver  of  as  Engii^li  fg^oiu  and  to  obtain 
tlie  ti^t  of  de^istng  d^erythin^  ammd  hint  for  Ihe  rest  ol 
hit  ^ji. 

De  Marsaj  had  admitted  hmi  to  M^  ^neietj  in  order  to 
make  nae  of  him  in  the  world,  jnM  as  m  bold  speculator  em- 
piojffi  ft  eonfidentia!  deik.  The  friesidship^  real  or  feigned, 
of  De  Marmj  ^a^  a  social  poaitMiD  lor  Fmui  de  ManerrtUe^ 
who^  on  his  dde^  thought  hinstlf  satcite  in  esploitinf ^  afier 
l&i  fa^lon,  hi^  intimate  friend.  He  IiTed  tn  tbe  reflecting 
hiftre  of  hii  frigid,  walked  eoDstanttr  tinder  bis  umbrella^ 
wore  his  boot^,  gil^led  himsetf  with  hi$  raj^  When  be  poeed 
in  Hemi'g  eomftanir  or  walked  at  hia  atde^  he  bad  the  air  of 
Mviiig :  '^Bon^'t  in^ t  ns,  we  are  real  do^^*  He  often  pa^ 
mltt€d  hintsdf  to  nemark  fatuoasly:  •^f  I  were  to  ask  Henri 
for  mck  aod  soth  a  thing,  be  is  a  good  enough  friend  of  mine 
to  do  it/'   But  he  wag  earefal  nerrr  to  a^  anTthing  of  him. 
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Bk  me  what  is  Paul  ?    Paul  ?    Why,  Paul  de  Maner- 

3  surprised,  my  dear  fellow/*  he  said  to  De  Marsay, 

you  here  on  a  Sunday." 

IB  going  to  ask  you  the  same  question.'' 

:  an  intrigue?" 

intrigue." 

!" 

n  mention  it  to  you  without  compromising  my  pas-' 

besides,  a  woman  who  comes  to  the  Tuileries  on  Sun- 

of  no  account,  aristocratically  speaking." 

ah!" 

i  your  tongue  then,  or  I  shall  tell  you  nothing.  Your 
3  too  loud,  you  will  make  people  think  that  we  have 

too  well.  Last  Thursday,  here  on  the  Terrasse  des 
its,  I  was  walking  along,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all, 
?n  I  got  to  the  gate  of  the  Rue  de  Castiglionc,  by 

intended  to  leave,  I  came  face  to  face  with  a  woman, 
T  with  a  young  girl ;  who,  if  nhe  did  not  throw  her- 
ny  head,  8topp<*d  short,  less  I  think,  from  human  n*- 
han  from  one  of  those  movements  of  profound  Hur- 
hich  affect  the  limbs,  crc»ep  down  the  length  of  the 
nd  ceas(»  only  in  the  sole  of  the  f<M't,  to  nail  you  to 
ind.  I  have  often  productnl  effwts  of  this  nature,  a 
animal  ma/rnetism  which  l>o(r)in(»s  enormously  power- 
n  the  relations  are  reciprcx*ally  prK*is<».  But,  my  d**Hr 
this  was  not  stupefaction,  nor  was  she  a  common  girl. 

sfR'aking,  her  face  sf'^/med  to  say:  'What,  is  it  you. 
1 !  The  creation  of  my  thoughts,  of  my  morning  and 

dreams!  What,  are  you  there?  Why  this  morning? 
t  yesterday?  Take  me,  I  am  thine,  f't  rptrraf  OfKHJ, 
o  myself,  another  one!  Then  I  hrrutinize  her.  Ah, 
•  fellow.  Fpeakin^  pln>ieally,  my  incognita  is  the  mot-t 
?  feminine  person  whom  I  ('V^-r  met.  She  U'Ion^»>  to 
ninine  variety  whieh  th*-  I^^mans  call  fulva,  (lata — 
aan  of  fire.  .And  in  chi<-f,  what  struck  me  the  mont, 
am  still  taken  with,  are  her  two  yellow  eyes,  like  a 
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tlger'Sj  a  golden  yellow  that  gleams,  living  goId»  gold  whicli 
thinks,  gold  which  lovesj  and  is  determined  to  take  refuge  m 
your  pocket." 

*^My  dear  fellow,  we  are  Ml  of  her!"  cried  Paul.  **Sb 
CO  til  eg  here  sometimes — ihe  girl  mih  the  golden  e^es!  That 
18  the  name  we  have  given  her.  She  is  a  young  creature— nd 
more  than  twenty-two,  and  I  have  seen  her  here  in  the  time  at 
tlie  Bourbon^j  but  with  a  woman  who  was  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  of  her," 

"Silence^  Paul !  It  is  impossible  for  any  woman  to  Eurpasi 
this  girl;  she  ifl  like  the  cat  who  rubs  herself  against  your 
legs;  a  white  girl  with  a&h-colored  hair,  delicate  in  appear- 
ance, but  who  must  have  downy  threads  on  the  third  phalaiu 
of  her  fingers  J  and  all  along  her  cheeks  a  white  down  who« 
line,  luminous  on  fine  days,  begins  at  her  ears  and  loaea  itself 
on  her  neck." 

"Ah,  the  other,  my  dear  Be  Marsay !    She  has  black  eyes 
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than  ft  gtw-gaw  and  hang  it  on  their  watch-chainv— • 
it  ia  the  whole  woman,  an  abyss  of  pleasnre  into 
vhidi  <me  plunges  and  finds  no  end ;  whereas,  it  is  the  ideal 
woman,  to  be  seen  sometimes  in  reality  in  Spain  or  Italy,  a1- 
mtmi  Defer  in  France.  Well,  I  have  again  seen  this  girl  of  the 
gold  cyea,  this  woman  caressing  her  chimera.  I  saw  her  on  Fri- 
day. I  had  a  presentiment  that  on  the  following  day  she  would 
be  here  at  the  same  hour;  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  have  taken  a 
pleaaare  in  following  her  without  being  observed,  in  study- 
ing her  inddent  walk,  the  walk  of  the  woman  without  occu- 
pation, but  in  the  movements  of  which  one  divines  all  the 
pleamre  that  lies  asleep.  Well,  she  turned  back  again,  she 
aaw  me,  ome  more  she  adored  me,  once  more  trembled,  shiv- 
ered. It  was  then  I  noticed  the  genuine  Spanish  duenna  who 
looked  after  her,  a  hyena  upon  whom  some  jealous  man  has 
put  a  dress,  a  she-devil  well  paid,  no  doubt,  to  guard  this  de- 
licioos  creature.  .  .  .  Ah,  then  the  duenna  made  me 
deeper  in  love,  I  grew  curioup.  On  Saturday,  nobody.  And 
here  I  am  to-day  waiting  for  this  girl  whose  chimera  I  am, 
asking  nothing  better  than  to  pose  as  the  monster  in  the 
fresco. 

"There  she  is,"  said  Paul.  "Every  one  is  turning  round 
to  look  at  her." 

The  unknown  blushed,  her  eyes  shone;  as  she  saw  Henri, 
die  shut  them  and  passed  by. 

"You  say  that  she  notices  you?"  cried  Paul,  facetiously. 

The  duenna  looked  fixedly  and  attentively  at  the  two  young 
men.  When  the  unknown  and  Henri  pas^se<l  each  other  again, 
the  young  girl  touched  him,  and  with  her  hand  pressed  the 
hand  of  the  young  man.  Then  she  turned  her  head  and 
nniled  with  passion,  but  the  duennn  led  her  away  very  quickly 
to  the  gate  of  the  Rue  de  Castiglione. 

The  two  friends  followed  the  young  girl,  admiring  the  mag- 
nificent grace  of  the  neck  which  mot  her  head  in  a  harmony 
of  vigorous  lines,  and  upon  which  a  few  coils  of  hair  were 
tightly  wound.  The  girl  with  the  golden  eyes  had  that  well- 
knitted,  arched,  slender  foot  which  presents  so  many  attrac« 
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tioDs  to  the  dainty  imagination.  Moreover,  she  wae  shod  wiii 
elegance,  and  irore  a  short  skirt.  During  her  course  ihe 
turned  from  time  to  time  to  look  at  Henri,  and  appeared  to 
follow  the  old  woman  regretfully,  seeming  to  he  at  onc6  ia 
mistress  and  her  slave ;  she  could  break  her  with  hlows^  Iwl 
oould  not  dismiss  her.  All  that  was  percept i hie.  The  twv 
friends  reached  the  gate.  Two  men  in  livery  let  down  the  step 
of  a  tasteful  cow/Je  emblazoned  with  armorial  hearings.  Tk 
girl  with  the  golden  eyes  was  the  first  to  enter  it,  took  }m 
seat  at  the  side  where  she  could  be  best  seen  when  the  e^rrii^ 
turned,  put  her  hand  on  the  door,  and  waved  her  handk€^ 
chief  in  the  duenna's  despite.  In  contempt  of  what  mifbi 
be  said  by  the  curious,  her  handkerchief  cried  to  Henri 
openly;    'Tollow  me!" 

"Have  you  ever  seen  the  handkerchief  better  thrown  T 
said  Henri  to  Paul  de  Manerville. 

Then,  observing  a  fiacre  on  the  point  of  departure,  having 
just  set  down  a  fare,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  driver  to  wait 
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to  imitate.  When  the  postman,  who  went  the  round  of  the 
Bae  Saint  Lazare  that  morning,  passed  by,  Laurent  feigned 
to  be  a  porter  unable  to  remember  the  name  of  a  person  to 
whom  he  had  to  deliver  a  parcel,  and  consulted  the  postman. 
Deceived  at  first  by  appearances,  this  personage,  so  picture 
CBqae  in  the  midst  of  Parisian  civilization,  informed  him  that 
ttie  honae  in  which  the  giri  with  the  golden  eyes  dwelt  be- 
longed to  Don  Hijos,  Marquis  de  San-Rtel,  grandee  of  Spain. 
Naturally,  it  was  not  with  the  Marquis  that  the  Auvergnat 
waa  eonoemed. 

'^y  parcel,**  he  said,  ^is  for  the  marquise.'' 

*%he  is  away,**  replied  the  postman.  ^'Her  letters  are  fof- 
varded  to  London.** 

'Then  the  marquise  is  not  a  young  girl  who    .    .    .     V 

''Ah  !**  said  the  postman,  interrupting  the  vahi  de  ekamhT$ 
and  observing  him  attentively,  '"you  are  as  much  a  porter  as 
Pm     .    .    .** 

Laurent  chinked  some  pieces  of  gold  before  the  function- 
ary, who  began  to  smile. 

Tome,  here's  the  name  of  your  quarry/'  he  said,  taking 
from  his  leather  wallet  a  letter  bearing  a  London  stamp,  upon 
which  the  address,  'To  Mademoipelle  Paquita  Vald^,  Rue 
Saint  Lazare,  Hotel  San-R^al,  Parip,'*  was  written  in  long, 
fine  characters,  which  spoke  of  a  woman's  hand. 

**CouId  you  tap  a  bottle  of  Chahlis,  with  a  few  dozen  oysters, 
and  a  filet  mute  with  mushrooms  to  follow  it  ?"  said  I^urent, 
who  wished  to  win  the  postman's  valuable  friendship. 

"At    half-past    nine,    when    niv    round    is    finished 

Where?" 

**At  the  comer  of  the  Rue  do  la  Chaussee-d'Antin  and  the 
Rue  Neuve-des-Mathurins,  at  the  Puits  sans  Vin''  said  Ijau- 
rent. 

**Hark  ye,  my  friend,"  said  the  postman,  when  he  rejoined 
the  valet  an  hour  after  this  encounter,  'Mf  your  master  is  in 
love  with  the  girl,  he  is  in  for  a  famous  task.  I  doubt  youll 
not  succeed  in  seeing  her.  In  the  ten  years  that  I've  been 
in  Paris,  I  have  seen  plenty  of  dififerent  kinds  of 
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doors !  But  T  cflu  tell  you,  and  no  fear  of  being  called  a  liir 
by  any  of  ray  comradeB,  there  never  wub  a  door  go  raysterioTi* 
as  M.  de  San-R6alV  No  one  can  get  into  the  house  witln^it 
the  Ixjrd  knows  what  counter- word  ;i  and^  noticen^  it  has  been 
selected  on  purpose  betw*een  a  courtyard  and  a  garden  to  avoid 
any  com  muni  eat  ion  with  other  houses.  The  porter  is  an  old 
Spaniardj  who  never  speaka  a  word  of  French,  !mt  peer?  at 
people,  as  Vidocq  might,  to  see  if  they  are  not  thieves.  If  i 
lover,  a  thief,  or  you — I  make  no  comparisons — could  get  the 
better  of  this  first  wicket^  well,  in  the  first  hall,  which  is  ^ni 
by  a  glazed  door,  you  would  run  across  a  bntler  surromded 
by  lackeys,  an  old  joker  more  savage  and  surly  even  thtn 
the  porter.  If  any  one  gets  past  the  porter's  lodge,  my  boi- 
ler comes  ontt  waits  for  you  at  the  entrance,  and  puts  Tou 
through  a  cross-examination  like  a  criminal.  That  has  hap- 
pened to  me,  a  mere  postman.  He  took  me  for  an  eavet^ 
dropper  in  disguise,  he  said,  laughing  at  his  nonsense.  Ai 
for  the  servants,  don't  hope  to  get  aught  out  of  them :  I  think 
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tbeiB  down  pieces,  but  it  seem»  they  have  been  trained  to 
touch  nothing  except  from  the  hand  of  the  porter." 

*^The  porter  of  the  Baron  de  Nueingen,  whose  garden  joins 
at  the  top  that  of  the  Hotel  San-R^al,  told  me  the  same 
thing/*  replied  the  postman. 

**Cjood !  my  master  knows  him,''  said  Ijanrent,  to  himself. 
'•Do  you  know,"  he  went  on,  leering  at  the  postman,  "I  serve 
a  majtter  who  is  a  rare  man,  and  if  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
kiffs  the  fole  of  the  foot  of  an  empress,  she  would  have  to  give 
in  to  him.  If  be  had  need  of  you,  which  is  what  I  wish  for 
yon*  for  he  is  generous,  could  one  count  on  you  ?" 

''Lord,  Monsieur  Laurent,  my  name  is  Moinot.  My  name 
is  written  exactly  like  Moineau,  magpie:  M-o-i-n-o-t,  Moi- 
not/- 

•TExactly."  said  Laurent. 

•a  live  at  No.  11,  Rue  des  Trois  Fr^res,  on  the  fifth  floor," 
went  on  Moinot;  "I  have  a  wife  and  four  children.  If  what 
TOO  want  of  me  doesn't  transgroFs  the  limit?  of  my  conscience 
and  my  official  duties,  you  understand !    I  am  your  man." 

"Yon  are  an  honest  fellow,"  said  Ijaurent,  shaking  his 
hand.     .     .     . 

••Paquita  Vald^s  is,  no  doubt,  the  mistress  of  the  Marquis 
de  San-R^al,  the  friend  of  King  Ferdinand.  Only  an  old 
Spanish  mummy  of  eighty  years  is  capable  of  taking  such 
precautions/'  said  Henri,  when  his  valet  de  chambre  had  re- 
lated the  result  of  his  researches. 

^Monsieur,"  said  Laurent,  '^unless  he  takes  a  balloon  no 
one  can  get  into  that  hotel." 

"Yon  are  a  fool !  Is  it  necessary  to  get  into  the  hotel  to 
harp  Paqnita,  when  Paquita  can  get  out  of  it?" 

••But,  sir,  the  duenna?" 

••We  will  shut  her  up  for  a  day  or  two,  your  duenna/' 

**So,  we  shall  have  Paquita!"  said  Laurent,  rubbing  his 
hands. 

"Rascal!"  answered  Henri,  **I  shall  condemn  you  to  the 
Concha,  if  you  carry  your  impudence  so  far  as  to  speak  so  of 
a  woman  before  she  has  become  mine.  .  .  .  Turn  your 
thooghta  to  dieaaing  me,  I  am  going  oat" 
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Henri  remained  for  a  moment  plnnged  in  joj(m^  ^efle^ 
tions.  Let  tis  my  it  to  the  praise  of  women,  he  obtained  ill 
thoiae  whom  he  deigned  to  desire.  And  what  could  one  think 
of  a  woman,  having  no  lover,  who  should  have  kiiowri  how  t*i 
resist  a  young  man  armed  with  beauty  which  m  the  intelli- 
gence  of  the  body,  with  intelligence  which  is  a  grac^ 
of  the  fioul,  armed  with  moral  force  and  fortune,  which 
are  the  only  two  real  powers  ?  Yet,  in  triuniphing  with  such 
eage,  De  Marsay  was  boimd  to  grow  weary  of  his  triumphs; 
thus,  for  about  two  years  he  had  grown  very  weary  indeed. 
And  diving  deep  into  the  sea  of  pleasures  he  brought  hack 
more  grit  than  pearls.  Thus  had  he  come,  like  potentates^  to 
implore  of  Chance  some  obstacle  to  eurtnount*  some  enterprisi* 
which  should  ask  the  employment  of  his  dormant  moral  and 
physical  strength.  Although  Paquita  Valdea  presented  him 
with  a  marvelous  concentration  of  perfections  which  he  had 
only  yet  enjoyed  in  detail^  the  attraction  of  passion  was  almost 
nil  with  him.    Constant  satiety  had  weakened  in  his  heart 
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qneetion  of  doing  battle  with  Bomc  secret  enemy  who  seemed 
as  dangerous  as  he  was  cunning;  and  to  carry  off  the  victory, 
all  the  forces  which  Henri  could  dispose  of  would  be  useful. 
He  was  about  to  play  in  that  eternal  old  comedy  which  will 
be  always  fresh,  and  the  characters  in  which  are  an  old  man, 
a  young  girl,  and  a  lover:  Don  Hijos,  Paquita,  De  Marsay. 
If  Laurent  was  the  equal  of  Figaro,  the  duenna  seemed  in- 
corruptible. Thus,  the  living  play  was  supplied  by  Chance 
with  a  stronger  plot  than  it  had  ever  been  by  dramatic 
author!    But  then  is  not  Chance,  too,  a  man  of  genius? 

*^It  must  be  a  cautious  game/*  said  Henri,  to  himself. 

**Well,"  said  Paul  de  Manerville,  as  he  entered  the  room. 
^How  are  we  getting  on?    I  have  come  to  breakfast  with 


"So  be  it"  said  Henri.  'Tou  won't  be  shocked  if  I  make 
mr  toilette  before  you?** 

"How  absurd!" 

**We  take  so  many  thing.-i  from  the  English  just  now  that 
we  might  well  become  as  groat  prudes  and  hypocrites  as  them- 
selves/' said  Henri. 

Laurent  had  M»t  before  his  master  such  a  quantity  of  uten-. 
fils,  so  many  different  articles  of  such  elegance,  that  Paul 
could  not  refrain  from  saying: 

"But  you  will  take  a  couple  of  hours  over  that?" 

"Xo!"  said  Henri,  **two  liours  an<l  a  half." 

"Well,  then,  sinw  we  are  hy  ourjielves,  and  can  say  what 
we  like,  explain  to  me  why  a  man  as  superior  as  yourself — 
for  you  are  superior — sliould  atT<Ht  to  exaggerat<»  a  foppery 
which  cannot  1k»  natural.  Why  syx'nd  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  adorning  yours<»lf,  when  it  is  sutruient  to  spend  a  quarter 
rtf  an  hour  in  your  bath,  to  do  your  hair  in  two  minutes,  and 
to  dress!     There,  tell  nie  ymir  system." 

**I  must  Ik*  very  fond  of  you,  my  gf)o<l  dunce,  to  confide 
•u^h  high  thoughts  to  you,"  sai<l  the  young  man,  who  was  at 
that  moment  having  his  feet  rul)lMMl  with  a  soft  brush  lath- 
ered with  English  soap. 

"Have  I  not  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  you,"  replied 
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Paul  de  Manervilkj  *'and  do  I  not  like  jou  because  I  know 
your  superiority?     ,     .     ," 

''^  You  must  have  not  iced,  if  you  arc  in  the  least  capable  ut 
ob&ervijig  any  moral  fact,  that  women  love  fope,"  went  on  Dt 
Mareaj,  without  replying  in  any  way  to  Paul's  declaratiois 
except  by  a  look,  *'Do  you  know  why  women  love  fops?  My 
friend,  fops  are  the  only  men  who  take  care  of  theni^hess 
Now,  to  take  excessive  care  of  oneself,  does  it  not  imply  thai 
one  takes  care  in  oneself  of  what  belongs  to  another?  The 
man  who  does  not  belong  to  himself  is  precisely  the  man  on 
whom  women  are  keen.  Love  is  essentially  a  thief,  I  say 
nothing  about  that  excess  of  niceness  to  which  they  are  m 
devoted.  Do  you  know  of  any  woman  who  has  had  a  pamcm 
for  a  sloven^  even  if  he  were  a  remarkable  man  ?  If  such  i 
fact  has  occurred,  we  mnBt  put  it  to  the  account  of  thoM 
morbid  affections  of  the  breeding  woman,  mad  fancies  which 
float  through  the  minds  of  everybody.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
have  seen  most  remarkable  people  left  in  the  lurch  because  ot 
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Foo  wfll  come  to  signify  folly  u  inseparably  as  M.  de  La 
Fayette  signifies  America;  M.  de  Talleyrand,  dipUmacf/; 
Diaangiers,  Mong;  M.  de  S6gur,  romance.  If  they  once  for^ 
mkm  their  own  line  people  no  longer  attach  any  value  to  what 
Ihcj  do.  So,  foppery,  my  friend  Paul,  is  the  sign  of  an  in- 
Bonteatable  power  over  the  female  folk.  A  man  who  is  loved 
by  many  women  passes  for  having  superior  qualities,  and  then, 
poor  fdlow,  it  is  a  question  who  shall  have  him !  But  do 
yoa  think  it  is  nothing  to  have  the  right  of  going  into  a 
drawing-room,  of  looking  down  at  people  from  over  your 
cravat,  or  through  your  eye-glass,  and  of  despising  the  most 
ioperior  of  men  should  he  wear  an  old-fashioned  waistcoat? 
•  .  .  Laurent,  you  are  hurting  me!  After  breakfast, 
Faiil,  we  will  go  to  the  Tuilcrics  and  see  the  adorable  giil 
with  the  golden  eyes." 

When,  after  making  an  excellent  meal,  the  two  young  men 
had  traversed  the  Terrasee  dcs  Feuillants  and  the  broad 
walk  of  the  Tuilcrics,  they  nowhere  discovered  the  sublime 
FMjuita  Valdds,  on  whose  account  some  fifty  of  the  most  elc- 
jrant  young  men  in  Paris  wore  to  be  seen,  all  scented,  with 
their  high  scarfs,  spurred  and  booted,  riding,  walking,  talk- 
iBg«  laughing,  and  damning  thcmpclves  mightily. 

-It's  a  white  Mass,"  said  Henri ;  *T)ut  I  have  the  most  ex- 
epllent  idea  in  the  world.  This  girl  receives  letters  from 
London.  The  postman  must  be  bought  or  made  drunk,  a  let- 
ter opened,  read  of  course,  and  a  love-letter  slipped  in  before 
it  is  sealed  up  again.  The  old  tyrant,  rrudtl  tirano,  is  certain 
to  know  the  person  who  writes  the  letters  from  London,  and 
has  ceased  to  be  suspicious  of  thorn." 

The  day  after,  I)o  Marsay  came  again  to  walk  on  the  Ter- 
riMe  des  Feuillants,  and  saw  Paquita  Valdds;  already  pas- 
fj«n  had  cmMlishotl  h<T  for  him.  Seriously,  he  was  wild 
for  tlifffo  eyes,  whose  rays  seemed  akin  to  those  which  the  sun 
nnit«,  and  whose  ardor  set  the  seal  upon  that  of  her  perfect 
body,  in  which  all  was  delight.  De  Marsay  was  on  fire  to 
bnish  the  dress  of  this  enchanting  girl  as  they  passed  one 
another  in  their  walk;  but  his  attempts  were  always  vain. 
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Bui  at 


amtaeot^  wboi  be  hftd 


Faqnita  and  tii» 


rlnensa,  ill  order  to  find  Itl^BM^f  qq  the  amie  nde  as  tlie  gal 
of  the  gcdden  e^es^  wben  ht  retufned,  P^oitip  no  lea  lm|i- 
iifiit,  csMm  forward  hurrietllj^  and  De  Mar»j  Mt  his  hail 
prosified  bj  her  in  m  fashion  at  once  ?o  $«ift  and  so  ptaioB- 
aieij  iigiijficant  that  it  wa^  a?  thocigh  be  had  reoet?ed  tfai 
^hock  of  am  eketzi€  ctirrexit,  lo  an  infant  alt  his  jcmthlal 
emotions  nugpd  up  m  his  he^rt.  Wneii  the  two  kifcii 
gJaneed  at  one  another,  Paiqtdta  weemed  ashaitied^  §^he  dropped 
ber  eves  test  ibe  ihould  meet  tbe  tj&s^  of  Henri,  bat  ber  gax 
mnk  lower  to  fa^teo  od  ibe  feet  mikd  i&rm  of  him  whom  wo- 
men, before  the  Eevoliitioii,  called  ttw  €4mqtuTQr. 

"1  am  detenmned  to  make  tlna  giil  mj  mistrese>'^  «id 
Henri  to  himaell 

As  he  followed  her  along  tbe  lenace,  in  die  dlrcetiQit  at 
the  Place  Loqj^  XV.,  he  caagbt  sight  of  the  aged  Man{ini 
de  San-Real^  who  was  waUdng  on  the  arm  of  hia  Takt,  gtep- 
pine  with  all  the  preoautiona  doe  to  g 
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SoBM  days  Uter,  none  knew  by  what  means,  De  Marsay  had 
attained  hia  end;  he  had  a  seal  and  wax,  exactly  resembling 
the  aeal  and  the  wax  aflSxed  to  the  letters  sent  to  Mademoiselle 
▼aldte  from  London;  paper  similar  to  that  which  her  cor- 
TCvpondent  used;  moreover,  all  the  implements  and  stamps 
aeeeoauy  to  affix  the  French  and  English  postmarks. 

He  wrote  the  following  letter,  to  which  he  gave  all  the  ap- 
of  a  letter  sent  from  London : — 


'^T  DIAS  Paquita, — ^I  shall  not  try  to  paint  to  yon  in 
worda  the  passion  with  which  you  have  inspired  me.  If,  to 
ny  happiness,  yon  reciprocate  it,  understand  that  I  hate 
foaind  a  means  of  corresponding  with  yon.  My  name  is 
Adolphe  de  Gouges,  and  I  live  at  No.  54  Bue  de  I'UniTersitt. 
If  yon  are  too  closely  watched  to  be  able  to  write  to  me,  if  you 
have  neither  pen  nor  paper,  I  shall  understand  it  by  your 
silence.  If  then,  to-morrow,  you  have  not,  between  eight 
o  clock  in  the  morning  and  ten  o*clock  in  the  evening,  thrown 
a  letter  over  the  wall  of  your  garden  into  that  of  the  Baron 
de  Xucingen,  where  it  will  be  waited  for  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  a  man,  who  is  entirely  devoted  to  me,  will  let  down 
two  flasks  by  a  string  over  your  wall  at  ten  oVlook  the  next 
morning.  Be  walking  there  at  that  hour.  One  of  the  two 
flasks  will  contain  opium  to  send  your  Argus  to  sleep;  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  employ  six  dmpn ;  the  other  will  contain  ink. 
The  flask  of  ink  is  of  cut  glat«8 ;  the  other  is  plain.  Both  arc 
of  such  a  size  as  can  easily  be  concealed  within  your  bofom. 
.\I1  that  I  have  already  done,  in  order  to  be  able  to  corre- 
spond with  you,  should  tell  you  how  greatly  I  love  you. 
Should  you  have  any  doubt  of  it,  I  will  confess  to  you,  that 
to  obtain  an  interview  of  one  hour  with  you  I  would  give  my 
Ufe." 

^At  least  they  believe  that,  poor  creatures  I''  said  De  Mar- 
nv ;  *'hut  they  are  right.  What  should  we  think  of  a  woman 
who  refused  to  be  beguiled  by  a  love-letter  accompanied  by 
such  convincing  accessories  P' 
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This  letter  was  deliTeTed  by  Master  Moinot^  postman^  oi 
the  following  dajj  about  eight  o'clodk  IB  the  mornmg,  to  tbi  | 
porter  of  the  Hotel  San-ReaL 

In  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  field  of  action,  De  Marsaj  went  I 
and  breakfasted  with  Paul,  who  lired  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pefrt- ' 
ni^re.  At  two  o'clock,  just  as  the  two  friends  were  laughiii|lT 
discussing  the  discomfiture  of  a  young  man  w^ho  had  it- 
tempted  to  lead  the  life  of  fashion  without  a  settled  incemt, 
and  were  devising  an  end  for  him,  Henri's  coachman  came  to 
seek  his  master  at  PanPs  house,  and  presentti^d  to  him  umjy 
terions  personage  who  inslated  on  Bpeaking  himself  with  hif 
master. 

This  individnal  was  a  mulatto,  who  would  assuredlj  haw 
given  Talma  a  model  for  the  part  of  Othello,  if  he  had  come 
across  him.  Never  did  any  African  face  better  e3tpres^  tb*; 
grand  vengefulness^  the  ready  suspicion,  the  promptitude  In 
the  execution  of  a  thought,  the  strength  of  the  Moor,  and  his 
childish  lack  of  reflection.    His  black  eyes  had  the  fixity  of 
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"Who  has  hunted  us  out  these  two  extraordiimry  crea- 
tures?^ said  Henri. 

''Faith  I  there  is  one  of  them  who  makes  me  shudder,^  re- 
plied Paul. 

''Who  are  you — ^you  fellow  who  look  the  most  like  a  Chris- 
timn  of  the  two?*'  said  Henri,  looking  at  the  unfortunate  man. 

The  mulatto  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  two  young 
BMD,  like  a  man  who  understood  nothing,  and  who  sought  no 
kas  to  divine  something  from  the  gestures  and  movements 
of  theUpa. 

'^  am  a  public  scribe  and  interpreter;  I  liTe  at  the  Palais 
da  Justioe,  and  am  named  Poincef 

"Good!  .  .  .  and  this  one?"  said  Henri  to  P6incetf 
looking  towards  the  mulatto. 

"I  do  not  know ;  he  only  speaks  a  sort  of  Spanish  paioU 
and  he  has  brought  me  here  to  make  himself  understood  by 
you.'' 

The  mulatto  drew  from  his  pocket  the  letter  which  Henri 
had  written  to  Paquita  and  handed  it  to  him.  Henri  threw 
it  in  the  fire. 

"Ah — so— the  game  is  beginning,"  said  Henri  to  himself. 
Taul,  leave  us  alone  for  a  moment." 

"I  translated  this  letter  for  him,"  went  on  the  interpreter, 
when  they  were  alone.  "When  it  was  translated,  he  was  in 
some  place  which  I  don't  remember.  Then  he  came  back  to 
look  for  me,  and  promised  me  two  louis  to  fetch  him  here." 

**What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me,  nigger?"  asked  Henri. 

"I  did  not  translate  nigger,"  said  the  interpreter,  waiting 
for  the  mulatto's  reply.     .     .     . 

•'He  said,  sir,"  went  on  the  interpreter,  after  having  lis- 
tened to  the  unknown,  '^that  you  must  be  at  half-past  ten  to- 
morrow night  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  near  the  cafi. 
Yon  will  see  a  carriage  there,  in  which  you  must  take  your 
place,  saying  to  the  man,  who  will  wait  to  open  the  door  for 
you,  the  word  cortejo — a  Spanish  word,  which  means  lover ," 
added  Poinoet,  casting  a  glance  of  congratulation  upon  Henri- 
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"Good." 

Th©  mulatto  was  about  to  bestow  the  two  Jouis,  bot  De 

Marsay  would  not  permit  it,  and  himself  rewarded  the  inter- 
preter.   As  he  was  paying  him^  the  mulatto  began  to  speak 

'^What  is  he  saying?" 

"He  is  warning  me,"  replied  the  unfortunate,  *-that  if  I 
commit  a  single  indiscretion  he  will  strangle  me.  He  spetb 
fair  and  he  looks  remarkably  as  if  he  were  capable  of  carryiiig 
out  his  threat," 

"I  am  sure  of  it/'  answered  Henri;  '^e  would  keep  hii 
word." 

"He  sayi,  as  well "  replied  the  interpreter^  "that  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  is  sent  implores  you,  for  your  sake  and 
for  herSj  to  act  with  the  greatest  prudence,  because  the 
daggers  which  are  raieed  above  yonr  head  would  ^rike 
your  heart  before  any  human  power  could  save  yon  from 
them." 

that  ?    So  much  the  better,  it  will  be  moi^  amns- 
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In  order  to  liye  until  the  morrow  without  too  much  pain,  he 
had  recourse  to  exorbitant  pleasure ;  he  played,  dined,  supped 
with  his  friends ;  he  drank  like  a  fish,  ate  like  a  German,  and 
won  ten  or  twelve  thousand  francs.  He  left  the  Bocher  de 
Cancale  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  slept  like  a  child, 
awoke  the  next  morning  fresh  and  rosy,  and  dressed  to  go 
to  the  Tnileries,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  ride,  after 
having  seen  Paquita,  in  order  to  get  himself  an  appetite  and 
dine  the  better,  and  so  kill  the  time. 

At  the  hour  mentioned  Henri  was  on  the  boulevard,  saw 
the  carriage,  and  gave  the  counter-word  to  a  man  who  looked 
to  him  like  the  mulatto.  Hearing  the  word,  the  man  opened 
the  door  and  quickly  let  down  the  step.  Henri  was  so  rapidly 
carried  through  Paris,  and  his  thoughts  left  him  so  little  ca- 
pacity to  pay  attention  to  the  streets  through  which  he  passed, 
that  he  did  not  know  where  the  carriage  stopped.  The  mu- 
latto let  him  into  a  house,  the  staircase  of  which  was  quite 
close  to  the  entrance.  This  staircase  was  dark,  as  was  also 
the  landing  upon  which  Henri  was  obliged  to  wait  while  the 
mulatto  was  opening  the  door  of  a  damp  apartment,  fetid  and 
unlit,  the  chambers  of  whieli,  ))arely  illuminated  by  the  can- 
dle which  his  guide  found  in  the  ant('-chaml)er,  seemed  to  him 
empty  and  ill  furnished,  like  thosi*  of  a  Iioum,'  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  away.  He  riK^ognized  the  M.*nsation  which  he 
had  experienced  from  the  perusal  of  <me  of  those  romances 
of  Anne  Radcliffe,  in  which  the  hero  traverses  the  cold, 
sombre,  and  uninhabited  naloons  of  nome  sad  and  desert  spot. 

At  last  the  mulatto  openetl  the  door  of  a  salon.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  old  furniture  and  the  dilapidated  curtains  with 
which  the  room  was  adorned  gave  it  the  air  of  the  reception- 
room  of  a  house  of  ill  fame.  There  was  the  same  pretension 
to  elegance,  and  the  same  collirtion  of  things  in  bad  taste, 
of  dust  and  dirt.  Ujwn  a  s^)fa  covered  with  red  Utrecht  vel- 
rpt.  by  the  side  of  a  smoking  lu>arth,  the  fire  of  which  was 
buried  in  ashes,  sat  an  ohl,  poorly  dressed  woman,  her  head 
capped  by  one  of  those  turbans  which  English  women  of  a 
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certaLa  age  have  invented  and  which  would  have  a  mi^tj 
success  in  Cliina^  where  the  artist's  ideal  is  the  mott^tToiia. 

The  room,  the  old  woman,  the  cold  hearth,  all  would  hm 
chilled  love  iodeath  had  not  Paquita  been  there^upon  an  otto- 
man,  in  a  loose  voluptuous  wrapper,  free  to  scatter  her  gaxe 
of  gold  and  flame,  free  to  show  her  arched  foot,  free  of  bet 
luminous  movements.  This  first  interview  wan  what  ewy 
rendezvous  must  be  between  persons  of  passionate  dispoai- 
tiOD,  who  have  stepped  over  a  wide  distance  quickly,  wiio  de- 
sire each  other  ardently,  and  who,  neverthelesSj  do  not  know 
each  other.  It  is  impoisible  that  at  first  there  should  n^ 
occur  certain  discordant  notes  In  the  situation,  which  is  em- 
barrassing until  the  moment  when  two  sonls  find  thetn^lvea 
in  nnison. 

If  desire  gives  a  man  boldness  and  disposes  him  to  lav  re- 
Etraint  aside,  the  mistress,  under  pain  of  ceasing  to  be  woman^ 
however  great  may  be  her  love,  is  afraid  of  arriving  at  the 
end  so  promptly,  and  face  to  face  with  the  neoeaaity  of  ^ving 
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have  bfongfat  them  to  the  happy  transition  which  leada  to  that 
flowery  way  in  which  one  does  not  walk,  but  where  one  sways 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  lapse. 

Snch  a  state  of  mind  is  always  in  proportion  with  the  Tio* 
lenoe  of  the  feeling.  Two  creatures  who  love  one  another 
weakly  feel  nothing  similar.  The  effect  of  this  crisis  can 
even  be  compared  with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  j^w  of 
a  dear  sky.  Nature,  at  the  first  view,  appears  to  be  covered 
with  a  gauae  veil»  the  axure  of  the  firmament  seems  blade, 
the  intensity  of  light  is  like  daikness.  With  Henri,  as  with 
the  Spanish  girl,  there  wss  an  equal  intensity  of  feeling;  and 
that  law  of  statics,  in  virtue  of  which  two  identical  forces 
canod  each  other,  might  have  been  true  also  in  the  moral  or* 
der.  And  the  embarrassment  of  that  moment  was  singularly 
increased  by  the  presence  of  the  old  hag.  Love  takes  pleas- 
ue  or  fright  at  all,  all  has  a  meaning  for  it,  everything  is 
an  omen  of  happiness  or  sorrow  for  it. 

This  decrepit  woman  was  there  like  a  suggestion  of  catas- 
trophe, and  represented  the  horrid  fish's  tail  with  which  the 
allegorical  geniuses  of  Greece  have  terminated  their  chime- 
ras and  sirens,  whose  figures,  like  all  passions,  are  so  seduc- 
tive, so  deceptive. 

Although  Henri  was  not  a  free-thinker — the  phrase  is  al- 
ways a  mockery — but  a  man  of  extraordinary  power,  a  man 
ss  great  as  a  man  can  be  without  faith,  the  conjunction  struck 
him.  Moreover,  the  strongest  men  are  naturally  the  most 
impressionable,  and  consequently  the  most  superstitious,  if, 
indeed,  one  may  call  supt»r»tition  the  prejudice  of  first 
thoughts,  which,  without  doubt,  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
Rfult  in  causes  hidden  to  other  eyes  but  perceptible  to  their 
ovn. 

The  Spanish  prl  profited  by  this  moment  of  stupefaction 
to  Ift  herself  full  into  the  ecstasy  of  that  infinite  adoration 
which  seizes  the  heart  of  a  woman,  when  she  truly  loves  and 
finds  herself  in  the  presence  of  an  idol  for  whom  she  has 
Tiinly  longed.  Her  eyes  were  all  joy,  all  happiness,  and 
•parks  flew  from  them.    She  was  under  the  diann^  and  fear* 
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lessly  intoxicated  herself  with  a  felicity  of  which  she  had 
dreamed  long.  She  feeemed  then  so  marvelously  beautiful  to 
Heari,  that  all  this  phantaemagoria  of  rage  and  old  age,  of 
worn  red  drapery  and  of  the  green  mats  in  front  of  the  arm- 
chairs,  the  ill-washed  red  tileSj  all  this  sick  and  dilapidated 
luxury,  disappeared. 

The  room  seemed  lit  up ;  and  it  was  only  through  a  doud 
that  one  could  see  the  fearful  harpy  fijted  and  dumb  on  her 
red  sofa,  her  yellow  eyes  betraying  the  servile  sentiments,  in- 
spired  by  misfortune,  or  caused  by  some  vice  beneath  whoie 
eervitude  one  has  fallen  as  beneath  a  tyrant  who  brutalize* 
one  with  the  flagellations  of  his  despotism.  Her  eyes  had  the 
cold  glitter  of  a  caged  tiger^  knowing  his  impotence  and  be- 
ing compelled  to  swallow  his  rage  of  destruetioii, 

"Who  is  that  woman  ?"  said  Henri  to  Paqnita. 

But  Paquita  did  not  answer.  She  made  a  sign  that  ahe 
understood  no  French,  and  asked  Henri  if  he  spoke  English. 
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^Aher^'*  she  said,  showing  the  absorption  of  a  weak  woman 
before  the  executioner's  axe,  and  slain  in  advance,  as  it  were, 
bj  a  fear  which  stripped  her  of  that  magnificent  energy 
which  Nature  seemed  to  have  bestowed  upon  her  only  to  ag- 
grmndixe  pleasure  and  convert  the  most  vulgar  delights  into 

endless  poems.    "After "  she  repeated.    Her  eyes  took  a 

fixed  stare;  she  seemed  to  contemplate  a  threatening  object 
far  away. 

*T.  do  not  know/'  she  said. 

'fThis  girl  is  mad/'  said  Henri  to  himself,  falling  into 
itrmnge  reflections. 

Paquita  appeared  to  him  occupied  by  something  which  was 
not  himself,  like  a  woman  constrained  equally  by  remorse  and 
passion.  Perhaps  she  had  in  her  heart  another  love  which 
ibe  alternately  remembered  and  forgot.  In  a  moment  Henri 
VIS  assailed  by  a  thousand  contradictory  thoughts.  This  girl 
became  a  mystery  for  him ;  but  as  he  contemplated  her  with 
the  scientific  attention  of  the  blase  man,  famisheil  for  new 
plearares,  like  that  Eastern  king  who  asked  that  a  pleasure 
ihould  be  created  for  him, — a  horrible  thirst  with  which 
gr^t  souls  are  seized, — Henri  recopiized  in  Paquita  the 
richest  organization  that  Nature  had  ever  deigned  to  com- 
pose for  love.  The  presumptive  play  of  this  machinery,  set- 
ting aside  the  soul,  would  have  frightened  any  other  man 
than  Henri;  but  he  was  fascinated  by  that  rich  harvest  of 
promised  pleasures,  by  that  constant  variety  in  happiness,  the 
dream  of  every  man,  and  the  desire  of  ever\'  loving  woman 
too.  He  was  infuriated  by  the  infinite  rendered  palpable,  and 
transported  into  the  most  excessive  raptures  of  which  the 
creature  is  capable.  All  that  he  saw  in  this  girl  more  dis- 
tinctly than  he  had  yet  seen  it,  for  she  h»t  herself  be  viewed 
complacently,  happy  to  be  admirrd.  The  admiration  of  De 
MarMiy  became  a  secret  fur}-,  and  he  unveiled  her  completely, 
throwing  a  glance  at  her  which  the  Spanianl  understood 
i£  though  she  had  been  used  to  receive  such. 

*4f  you  are  not  to  be  mine,  mine  only,  I  will  kill  you  I"  he 
cried. 
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Hearing  tliie  speech,  Paquita  covered  her  face  in  her  hancb^ 

and  cried  naively; 

"Holy  Virgin!     WJiat  have  I  brought  upon  myself?'* 

She  rose,  flung  herself  down  upon  the  red  sofa,  and  buried 
her  head  in  the  rage  which  covered  the  bosom  of  her  mother, 
and  wept  there.  The  old  woman  received  her  daughter  with- 
out issuing  from  her  state  of  immobilitjj  or  displaying  any 
emotion.  The  mother  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  that 
gravity  of  savage  races,  the  impassiveneas  of  a  statue  upon 
which  all  remarks  are  lost.  Did  she  or  did  she  not  love  her 
daughter?  Beneath  that  mask  every  human  emotion  might 
brood — ^good  and  evil ;  and  from  this  creature  all  might  be 
expected.  Her  gaze  passed  slowly  from  her  daughters  beau- 
tiful hair,  which  covered  her  like  a  mantle,  to  the  face  of 
Henri,  which  she  considered  with  an  indeficribahle  curiositj. 

She  seemed  to  ask  by  what  fatality  he  was  there,  from  what 
caprice  Nature  had  made  so  seductive  a  man. 

"These  women  are  making  sport  of  me/'  said  Henri  to 
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md  repeatiiig  the  same  sound  in  a  thousand  different  fonna. 

**It  18  the  same  Toice !"  said  Paquita,  in  a  melancholy  Toice, 

vhich  De  Xanay  could  not  overhear,  ^'and  the  same  ardor/' 

rile  added.    ^So  be  it — ^yes,^  she  said,  with  an  abandonment 

al  pasaion  which  no  words  can  describe.    ''Yes;  but  not  to- 

ai^      To*night»  Adolphe,  I  gave  too  little  opium  to  La 

Concha.    She  might  wake  up,  and  I  should  be  lost.    At  this 

wnent  the  whole  household  believes  me  to  be  asleep  in  my 

loon.    In  two  days  be  at  the  same  spot,  say  the  same  word 

to  the  same  man.    That  man  is  my  foster-father.    Cristemio 

vmhipa  me,  and  would  die  in  torments  for  me  before  they 

odd  extract  one  word  against  me  from  hiuL    Farewell/'  she 

■id,  seizing  Henri  by  the  waist  and  twining  round  him  like 

iierpent 

She  pressed  him  on  every  side  at  once,  lifted  her  head  to 
Ui,  and  offered  him  her  lips,  then  snatched  a  kiss  which  filled 
them  both  with  such  a  dizziness  that  it  seemed  to  Henri  as 
though  the  earth  opened ;  and  Paquita  cried :  ^^Enough,  de- 
ptrt!**  in  a  voice  which  told  how  little  she  was  mistress  of 
henelf.  But  she  clung  to  him  still,  still  crying  '^Depart!" 
ud  brought  him  slowly  to  the  staireat^.  There  the  mulatto, 
vhoee  white  eyes  lit  up  at  the  night  of  Paquita,  took  the  torch 
from  the  hands  of  his  idol,  and  conducted  Henri  to  the  street 
Hf  left  the  light  under  the  arch,  opened  the  door,  put  Henri 
into  the  carriage,  and  set  him  down  on  the  Boulevard  dee 
luliens  with  man-clous  rapidity.  It  was  as  though  the 
hones  had  hell-fire  in  their  veins. 

The  fscene  was  like  a  dream  to  De  Marsay,  but  one  of  those 
dreams  which,  even  when  they  fade  away,  leave  a  feeling  of 
«3pematural  voluptuousness,  which  a  man  runs  after  for  the 
mnainder  of  his  life.  A  single  kiss  had  been  enough.  Never 
had  rendezvous  been  spent  in  a  manner  more  decorous  or 
'ha«tf,  or,  perhaps,  more  coldly,  in  a  spot  of  which  the  sur- 
n^ondings  were  more  gruesome,  in  pre^ience  of  a  more  hideous 
divinity:  for  the  mother  had  remained  in  Henri*s  imagina- 
Xvm  like  some  infernal,  cowering  thing, cadaverous,  monstrous, 
savagely  lerodous,   which   the   imagination  of  poets  and 
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painters  had  not  yet  conceived.  In  effect,  no  rendezvous  bad 
ever  irritated  his  senses  niore,  revealed  more  audacimif 
pleasures,  or  better  aronsiid  love  from  its  centre  to  sh^  itsdf 
round  him  like  an  atmosphere.  There  was  something  sombre, 
mysterious,  sweet,  tender,  constrained,  and  expansive,  an  in- 
termingling of  the  awful  uud  the  celestial,  of  paradise  and 
hell,  which  made  De  Marsay  like  a  drunken  man. 

He  was  Bo  longer  himself,  and  he  was*  withal  grcst 
enough  to  be  able  to  resist  the  intoxication  of  pleasure. 

In  order  to  render  his  conduct  intelligible  in  the  catastro- 
phe of  this  story,  it  is  needful  to  explain  how  his  soul  h&i 
broadened  at  an  age  when  young  men  generally  belittle  them- 
selves in  their  relations  with  women*  or  in  too  much  occupa* 
tion  with  them.  Its  growth  was  due  to  a  concurrence  of  secret 
circumstances^  which  invested  him  with  a  vast  and  nnsui^ 
pected  power.* 

This  young  man  held  in  his  hand  a  sceptre  more  poweffo) 

almost  all  of  whom 
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netble.  An  error  was  a  misfortime  aimilar  to  that  which  a 
tlranderbolt  causes  when  it  falls  npon  a  smiling  Parisienne  in 
hackney  coach,  instead  of  crushing  the  old  coachman 
is  driving  her  to  a  rendezvous.  Thus  the  bitter  and  pro- 
foond  sarcasm  which  distinguished  the  young  man's  conver- 
sation usually  tended  to  frighten  people;  no  one  was  anxious 
to  put  him  out.  Women  are  prodigiously  fond  of  those  per- 
sons who  call  themselves  pashas,  and  who  are,  as  it  were,  ac- 
companied by  lions  and  executioners,  and  who  walk  in  a  pan- 
oply of  terror.  The  result,  in  the  case  of  such  men,  is  a  secur- 
ity of  action,  a  certitude  of  power,  a  pride  of  gaze,  a  leonine 
eonaciouBness,  which  makes  women  realise  the  type  of  strength 
of  which  ihej  all  dream.    Such  was  De  Marsay. 

Happy,  for  the  moment,  with  his  future,  he  grew  young  and 
pliable,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  love  as  he  went  to  bed. 
He  dreamed  of  the  girl  with  the  golden  eyes,  as  the  young 
tnd  passionate  can  dream.  His  dreams  were  monstrous 
images,  unattainable  extravagances — full  of  light,  revealing 
invisible  worlds,  yet  in  a  manner  always  incomplete,  for  an 
intervening  veil  changes  the  conditions  of  vision. 

For  the  next  and  succeeding  day  Henri  disappeared,  and 
DO  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him.  His  power  only  be- 
longed to  him  under  certain  conditions,  and,  happily  for  him, 
during  those  two  days  he  was  a  private  soldier  in  the  service 
of  the  demon  to  whom  he  owed  his  talismanic  existence.  But 
at  the  appointed  time,  in  the  evening,  he  was  waiting — and 
be  had  not  long  to  wait — for  the  carriage.  The  mulatto  ap- 
proached Henri,  in  order  to  repeat  to  him  in  French  a  phrase 
which  he  seemed  to  have  learned  by  heart. 

"If  you  wish  to  come,  she  told  me,  you  must  consent  to 
have  your  eyes  bandaged." 

And  Cristemio  produced  a  white  silk  handkerchief. 

"No!*'  said  Henri,  whose  omnipotence  revolted  suddenly. 

He  tried  to  leap  in.  The  mulatto  made  a. sign,  and  the  car- 
riage drove  oif. 

"Yes  !*'  cried  De  Marsay,  furious  at  the  thought  of  losing  a 
peoe  of  good  fortune  which  had  been  promised  him. 
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He  saw,  moreover,  the  impossibility  of  making  term^  w\& 
a  slave  whose  obedience  was  as  blind  as  the  hangmanV  Kat 
was  it  this  passive  instrument  upon  whom  his  angff  could 
fall. 

The  mulatto  whistled,  the  carriage  returned  Henri  ^  ii 
hastily.  Already  a  few  curious  onlookers  had  aseembled  lib 
sheep  on  the  boulevard.  Henri  was  strong ;  he  tried  to  plij 
the  mulatto.  When  the  carriage  started  at  a  gallop  he  sei«d 
his  hands  J  in  order  to  master  him,  ajid  rctaio,  by  subdniaff 
hie  attend  ant  7  the  po^^ssion  of  his  faculties^  so  that  he  miite 
know  whither  he  was  going.  It  ^^s  a  vain  attempt-  The  ej« 
of  the  mulatto  flashed  from  the  darkness.  The  fellow  mttenl 
a  erj^  which  his  fury  stifled  in  his  throat,  relea^  him^* 
threw  back  De  Marsay  with  a  hand  like  iron,  and  nailed  liimj 
so  to  speak,  to  the  bottom  of  the  carriage ;  then  with  his  ffw 
hand,  he  drew  a  triangular  dagger^  and  whistled.  Tb« 
coachman  heard  the  whistle  and  stopped,  Henri  ww  ud- 
&rmed,  he  was  forced  to  yield.    He  moved  his  head  towinb 
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nity  had  thrown  him,  the  ideas  of  vengeance  to  which  he 
abandoned  himself,  the  rappoutions  suggested  to  him  by  the 
drcnmstantial  care  which  this  girl  had  taken  in-order  to 
bring  him  to  her,  all  hindered  him  from  that  attention,  which 
the  blind  hare,  necessary  for  the  concentration  of  his  intelli- 
genoe  and  the  perfect  lucidity  of  his  recollection.  The  jour- 
ney lasted  half  an  hour.  When  the  carriage  stopped,  it 
was  no  longer  on  the  street.  The  mnlatto  and  the  coachman 
look  Henri  in  their  arms,  lifted  him  out,  and,  patting  him 
into  a  sort  of  litter,  conveyed  him  across  a  garden.  He 
could  smell  its  flowers  and  the  perfume  peculiar  to  trees  and 


The  silence  which  reigned  there  was  so  profound  that  he 
could  distinguish  the  noise  made  by  the  drops  of  water 
idling  bom  the  moist  leaves.  The  two  men  took  him  to  a 
staircase,  set  him  on  his  feet,  led  him  by  his  hands  through 
several  apartments,  and  left  him  in  a  room  whose  atmos- 
phere was  perfumed,  and  the  thick  carpet  of  which  he  could 
feel  beneath  his  feet. 

A  woman*s  hand  pushed  him  on  to  a  divan,  and  untied 
the  handkerchief  for  him.  Henri  saw  Paquita  before  him, 
but  Paquita  in  all  her  womanly  and  voluptuous  glory.  The 
section  of  the  boudoir  in  which  Henri  found  himself  de- 
scribed a  circular  line,  softly  gracious,  which  was  faced  op- 
posite by  the  other  perfectly  square  half,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  chimney-piece  shone  of  gold  and  white  marble. 
He  had  entered  by  a  door  on  one  side,  hidden  by  a  rich  tapes- 
tried screen,  opposite  which  was  a  window.  The  semicir- 
colar  portion  was  adorned  with  a  real  Turkish  divan,  that 
is  to  say,  a  mattress  thrown  on  the  ground,  but  a  mattress  as 
broad  as  a  bed,  a  divan  fifty  fwt  in  circumference,  made  of 
white  cashmere,  relieved  by  bows  of  black  and  scarlet  silk, 
arranged  in  panels.  The  top  of  this  huge  bed  was  raised 
several  inches  by  numerous  cushionn,  which  further  enriched 
it  bj  their  tasteful  comfort.  The  boudoir  was  lined  with 
red  stuff,  over  which  an  Indian  muslin  was  stretched, 
after  the  fashion  of  Corinthian  columns,  in  plaits 
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going  in  and  out,  and  bound  at  tlie  top  and  bottom  by  bands 
of  poppy-colored  stuffj  on  which  wene  designs  in  black  ara- 
besque. 

Below  the  muslin  the  poppy  turned  to  roBe,  that  amorous 
color,  which  was  matched  by  window-curtaine,  which  were 
of  Indian  muslin  lined  with  rose-colored  taffeta,  and  set  off 
with  a  fringe  of  poppy-color  and  black.  Six  silver-gilt  anus, 
each  supporting  two  candles,  were  attached  to  the  tapeeti^ 
at  an  equal  dist^ince,  to  illuminate  the  divan.  The  ceiliBg; 
from  the  middle  of  which  a  lustre  of  unpolished  silver  hung, 
was  of  a  brilliant  whiteness,  and  the  cornice  was  gilded,  Tbe 
carpet  was  like  an  Oriental  shawl;  it  had  the  designs  and 
recalled  the  poetry  of  Persia,  where  the  hands  of  slaves  had 
worked  on  it  The  furniture  was  covered  in  white  cashmere, 
relieved  by  black  and  poppy-colored  ornaments.  The  dock, 
the  candelabra,  all  were  in  white  marble  and  gold.  The 
only  table  there  had  a  cloth  of  cashmere.     Elegant  flowff- 
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kndt  before  him,  adoring  him  as  the  god  of  this  temple, 

whither  he  had  deigned  to  come.    Although  De  Marsay  was 

aocQstomed  to  seeing  the  utmost  efforts  of  Parisian  luxury, 

he  was  surprised  at  the  aspect  of  this  shell,  like  that  from 

which  Venus  rose  out  of  the  sea.    Whether  from  an  effect 

of  contrast  between  the  darkness  from  which  he  issued  and 

the  light  which  bathed  his  soul,  whether  from  a  comparison 

which  he  swiftly  made  between  this  scene  and  that  of  their 

Snt  interriew,  he  experienced  one  of  those  delicate  sensations 

which  true  poetry  gires.    Perceiving  in  the  midst  of  this  re- 

tieat,  which  had  been  opened  to  him  as  by  a  fairy's  magic 

wand,  the  masterpiece  of  creation,  this  girl,  whose  warmly 

eobred  tints,  whose  soft  skin— eoft,  but  slightly  gilded  by 

the  shadows,  by  I  know  not  what  vaporous  effusion  of  love — 

tfnanwwl  as  though  it  reflected  the  rays  of  color  and  light, 

hia  anger,  his  d^ire  for  vengeance,  his  wounded  vanity,  all 

^wre  loet. 

Like  an  eagle  darting  on  his  prey,  he  took  her  utterly  to 
kim,  set  her  on  his  knees,  and  felt  with  an  indescribable  in* 
koxication  the  voluptuous  pressure  of  this  girl,  whose  richly 
developed  beauties  softly  enveloped  him. 

''Come  to  me,  Paquita!"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
''Speak,  speak  without  fear!**  she  said.    ^This  retreat  was 
Imilt  for  love.     No  sound  can  escape  from  it,  so  greatly  was 
it  desired  to  guard  avariciously  the  accents  and  music  of  the 
Uoved  voice.     However  loud  should  be  the  cries,  they  would 
Ml  be  heard  outside  these  walls.     A  pi*rson  might  be  mur- 
dered, and  his  moans  would  be  as  vain  as  if  he  were  in  the 
audst  of  the  great  desert. 
*^ho  has  understood  jealousy  and  its  needs  so  well?*' 
"Never  question  me  as  to  that,"  she  answered,  untying 
with  a  gesture  of  wonderful  sweetness  the  young  man*s  scarf, 
doubtless  in  ordec  the  better  to  behold  his  neck. 

"Yes,    there    is    the    m>ck    I    love    so    well!''    she    said. 
'Vonldst  thou  please  me?" 

This  interrogation,  rendered  by  the  accent  almost  lasci- 
vious, drew  De  Marsay  from  the  reverie  in  which  he  had  been 
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it  upon  the  hetrt  of  a  woman  who  adores  you,  and  it  is  I 
bo  will  be  cast  into  the  pit.'' 

''Ail  this  appears  to  me  prodigiously  strange,"  said  De 
[artay,  considering  her.    ''But  you  seem  to  me  a  good  girl, 

strange  nature;  you  are,  upon  my  word  of  honor,  a  living 
iddle,  the  answer  to  which  is  very  difficult  to  find." 

Paquita  understood  nothing  of  what  the  young  man  said; 
he  looked  at  him  gently,  opening  wide  eyes  which  could 
nrer  be  stupid,  so  much  was  pleasure  written  in  them. 

"Come,  then,  my  loye,"  she  said,  returning  to  her  first 
lea,  "wouldst  thou  please  me?" 

"I  would  do  all  that  thou  wouldst,  and  even  that  thou 
midst  not,"  answered  De  Marsay,  with  a  laugh.  He  had 
Boovered  his  foppish  ease,  as  he  took  the  resolve  to  let  him- 
ilf  go  to  the  climax  of  his  good  fortune,  looking  neither  be- 
»re  nor  after.  Perhaps  he  counted,  moreover,  on  his  power 
ad  his  capacity  of  a  man  used  to  adventures,  to  dominate 
lis  ^irl  a  few  hours  later  and  learn  all  her  secrets. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "let  me  arrange  you  as  I  would  like." 

Paquita  went  joyously  and  took  from  one  of  the  two  chests 

robe  of  red  velvet,  in  which  she  dressed  De  Marsay,  then 
lomed  his  head  with  a  womanV  bonnet  and  wrapped  a  shawl 
»und  him.  Abandoning  herself  to  these  follies  with  a  child's 
inoccnce,  she  laughed  a  convulsive  laugh,  and  resembled 
Hne  bird  flapping  its  wings ;  but  he  saw  nothing  beyond. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  paint  the  imheard-of  delights  which 
lese  two  creatures — made  by  heaven  in  a  joyous  moment — 
»und,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  translate  metaphysically  the 
[traordinary  and  almost  fantastic  impressions  of  the  young 
tan.  That  which  persons  in  the  social  position  of  De  Mar- 
ly, living  as  he  lived,  are  best  able  to  recognize  is  a  girl's  in- 
xence.  But,  strange  phenomenon !  The  girl  of  the  golden 
res  might  lie  virgin,  but  innocent  she  was  certainly  not. 
hr  fantai^tic  union  of  the  mysterious  and  the  real,  of  dark- 
rs«  ami  light,  horror  and  beauty,  pleasure  and  danger,  para- 
[^  and  bell,  which  had  already  been  met  with  in  this  ad- 
»ntuie,  was  resumed  in  the  capricious  and  sublime  being 
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with  which  De  Marsay  dallied.  All  the  utmost  edeooe^rf 
the  most  refined  pleaiure,  all  that  Henri  could  kDow  of  dot 
poetry  of  the  senses  which  is  called  love,  was  excelled  by  tbf 
treasnres  poured  forth  by  this  girl,  whose  radiant  eyesf  prf 
the  lie  to  none  of  the  promisee  which  they  made* 

She  was  an  Oriental  poem,  in  which  Bhone  the  mm  that 
Suadi,  that  HafiZj  have  get  in  their  pulsing  strophes.  Oalj, 
neither  the  rhythm  of  Saadi,  nor  that  of  Pindar,  could  hiTf 
expressed  the  ecstasy — full  of  confusion  and  stupefaction^ 
which  seized  the  delicious  girl  when  the  error  in  which  la 
iron  hand  had  cauH?d  her  to  live  was  at  an  end. 

**Dead  !*^  she  said,  "I  am  dead,  Adolphe !  Take  me  aTa? 
to  the  world's  endj  to  an  island  where  no  one  knows  us.  Let 
there  be  no  traces  of  our  flight !  We  should  he  follow^  to 
the  gates  of  helL  God  I  here  ie  the  day!  Escape!  SbU 
I  ever  see  you  again?  Ye^,  to-morrow  I  will  see  you,  if  I 
have  to  deal  death  to  all  my  warders  to  have  that  joy.  Till 
to-morrow." 
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it  in  a  thoniand  details,  which  leave  his  achieTement  mag- 
nifioenUy  original;  be  has  Tecommended  it  to  posterity  by 
great  ideas  which  it  is  difficult  to  liberate  by  analysis,  when, 
in  one's  youth,  one  reads  this  work  with  the  object  of  finding 
in  it  the  lurid  representation  of  the  most  physical  of  our  feel- 
ingSy  whereas  serious  and  philosophical  writers  newer  employ 
its  images  except  as  the  consequence  or  the  corollary  of  a 
fast  thon^t ;  and  the  adventures  of  Lord  Edward  are  one  of 
the  most  Europeanly  delicate  ideas  of  the  whole  work. 

Henri,  therefore,  found  himself  beneath  the  domination  of 
that  confused  sentiment  which  is  unknown  to  true  love.  There 
was  needful,  in  some  sort,  the  persuasive  grip  of  compari- 
sons, and  the  irresistible  attraction  of  memories  to  lead  him 
hack  to  a  woman.  True  love  rules  above  all  through  recollec- 
tion. A  woman  who  is  not  engraven  upon  the  soul  by  ex- 
cess of  pleasure  or  by  strength  of  emotion,  how  can  she  ever 
be  loved?  In  Henri's  case,  Paquita  had  established  herself 
by  both  of  these  reasons.  But  at  this  moment,  seized  as  he 
was  by  the  satiety  of  his  happiness,  that  delicious  melancholy 
of  the  body,  he  could  hardly  analyze  his  heart,  even  by  recall- 
ing to  his  lips  the  taste  of  the  liveliest  gratifications  that  he 
had  ever  grasped. 

He  found  himself  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  at  the 
break  of  day,  gazed  stupidly  at  the  retreating  carriage,  pro- 
duced two  cigars  from  his  pocket,  lit  one  from  the  lantern 
of  a  good  woman  who  sold  brandy  and  coffee  to  workmen 
and  street  arabs  and  chestnut  venders) — to  all  the  Parisian 
populace  which  begins  its  work  before  daybreak ;  then  he  went 
off,  smoking  his  cigar,  and  putting  his  hands  in  his  trousers* 
pcickets  with  a  devil-may-care  air  which  did  him  small  honor. 

••What  a  good  thing  a  cigar  is!  That's  one  thing  a  man 
will  never  tire  of,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Of  the  girl  with  the  golden  eyes,  over  whom  at  that  time 
all  the  elegant  youth  of  Paris  wa^  mad,  he  hardly  thought. 
The  idea  of  death,  expressed  in  the  midst  of  their  pleasure, 
and  the  fear  of  which  had  more  than  once  darkened  the  brow 
of  that  beautiful  creature,  who  held  to  the  houris  of  Asia 
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hy  hei-  mother,  to  Europe  bj  ber  education^  io  tbe  traps 
by  her  birth^  seemed  to  him  Tuerely  one  of  tho^e  tkimptkn 
by  which  womeo  seek  to  make  themselTes  interefiting, 

"She  is  from  Havana — ^the  inort  Spanish  r^ou  to  be  fooai 
In  the  New  World.  So  sh^  preferr^  to  feign  terror  mUicff 
than  east  in  ray  teeth  indisposition  or  difficaltj,  cxM|iietiy  m 
duty,  like  a  Parisian  woman.  By  her  golden  eyes,  bow  ^ 
I  shall  be  to  deep." 

He  saw  a  hackney  coach  atanding  at  the  corner  of  FrascatTi 
waiting  for  some  gambler;  he  awoke  tbe  driTer,  wm  diiTea 
home,  went  to  bed,  and  Flept  the  sleep  of  the  dis$ipeted»  ^ 
far  £ome  queer  reason— of  which  no  rhymer  has  yet 
advantage — is  as  profound  as  that  of  innoeeiKse,  Pertiapf  it 
ji  an  instance  of  the  proverbial  axiom^  exir^mes  meti. 

About  noon  De  Marsay  awoke  and  stretched  himFclf ;  ht 
felt  the  grip  of  that  ^rt  of  voracious  hunger  which  old  «I- 
diers  can  remember  having  experienced  on  the  morroir  df 
victory.    He  was  delighted,  therefore,  to  see  Paul  de  Maaef- 
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^My  dear  fellow/'  said  Henri,  who  rarely  denied  himself  a 
■arcasm,  ^sincey  all  the  same,  you  may  some  day  need,  like 
anybody  else,  to  use  discretion,  and  since  I  have  much  love 
for  you — ^yes,  I  like  you !    Upon  my  word,  if  you  only  wanted 
a  thousand-franc  note  to  keep  you  from  blowing  your  brains 
ant,  you  would  find  it  here,  for  we  haven *t  yet  done  any  busi- 
ness of  that  sort,  eh,  Paul?    If  you  had  to  fight  to-morrow, 
I  would  measure  the  ground  and  load  the  pistols,  so  that  you 
aight  be  killed  according  to  rule.    In  short,  if  anybody  be- 
myself  took  it  into  his  head  to  say  ill  of  you  in  your 
^  he  would  have  to  deal  with  the  somewhat  nasty 
gentleman  who  walks  in  my  shoes — there's  what  I  call  a 
friendship  beyond  question.    Well,  my  good  fellow,  if  you 
abonld  ever  have  need  of  discretion,  understand  that  there 
nie  two  sorts  of  discretion — the  active  and  the  negative. 
Negative  discretion  is  that  of  fools  who  make  use  of  silence, 
legation,  an  air  of  refusal,  the  discretion  of  locked  doors — 
mere  impotence!     Active  discretion  proceeds  by  affirmation. 
Suppose  at  the  club  this  evening  I  wore  to  «iy:  'Upon  my 
word  of  honor  the  golden-eyed  vras  not  worth  all  she  cost 
me!'    Everybody  would  exclaim  when  I  was  gone:  'Did  you 
bear  that  fop  De  Marsay,  who  trie<l  to   make  us  believe 
that  he  has  already  had  the  girl  of  the  golden  eyes?   It*s  his 
way  of  trying  to  disembarrass  himt^^lf  of  his  rivals;  he's  no 
simpleton.*    But  such  a  rusi>  is  vulgar  and  dangerous.    How- 
ever gross  a  folly  one  uttert:,  there  are  always  idiots  to  be 
found  who  will  believe  it.    The  best  fonn  of  discretion  is  that 
of  women  when  they  want  to  take  the  change  out  of  their 
husbands.    It  consists  in  compromising  a  woman  with  whom 
we  sre  not  concerned,  or  whom  we  do  not  love,  in  order  to 
i*T#*  the  honor  of  the  one  whom  we  love  well  enough  to  re- 
ppKi.    It  is  what  is  ralh»d  the  wuman'Screen.    .    .    .     Ah! 
fciere  is  Laurent.    What  have  you  got  for  us?" 
-Sfjme  Ostend  oysters.  Monsieur  le  Comte." 
''You  will  know  some  day,  Paul,  how  amusing  it  is  to  make 
a  fool  of  the  world  by  depriving  it  of  the  secret  of  one's  afTer  • 
tiona.     I  derive  an  immense  pleasure  in  escaping  from  the 
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stupid  jurisdiction  of  the  crowd,  which  knows  neither  what  ii 
wants,  nor  what  on£>  wants  of  it,  which  takes  the  means  for 
the  endj  and  by  turns  curses  and  adores,  elevates  and  ^ 
etroys!  What  a  delight  to  impose  emotions  on  it  and  i^ 
ceive  none  from  it,  to  tame  it,  never  to  obey  it.  If  one  mil 
ever  be  proud  of  am-thing,  is  it  not  of  a  self -acquired  powtr, 
of  which  one  is  at  once  the  cause  and  effect,  tbe  prindpfe 
and  the  result  ?  Well,  no  man  knows  what  I  love,  nor  what  I 
wish.  Perhaps  what  I  have  loved »  or  what  I  may  have  wi^beti 
will  be  known,  as  a  drama  which  h  accomplished  is  known; 
but  to  let  my  game  be  seen — weakness^  mistake!  I  kni>ff 
nothing  more  despicable  than  strength  outwitted  by  caa* 
ning.  Can  I  initiate  myself  with  a  laugh  into  the  ambassi^ 
dorV  part,  if  indeed  diplomacy  is  as  difficult  ae  life  ?  I  donk 
it.  Have  you  any  ambition  ?  Would  you  like  to  beeonie  Bom*- 
thing?" 

**But,  Henri^  you  are  laughing  at  me — as  though  I  were 
not  sufficiently  mediocre  to  arrive  at  anything." 
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At  this  moment,  then,  De  Marsay  perceived  that  he  had 
fooled  bj  the  girl  of  the  golden  eyes,  aeeing,  as  he  did, 
m  pcnpectiTe,  all  that  night  of  which  the  delights  had  been 
poared  upon  him  by  degrees  until  they  had  ended  by  flood- 
ing him  in  torrents.  He  could  read,  at  last,  that  page  in 
tffwt  so  brilliant,  divine  its  hidden  meaning.  The  purely 
physical  innocence  of  Paquita,  the  bewilderment  of  her  joy, 
certain  words,  obscure  at  first,  but  now  clear,  which  had 
escaped  her  in  the  midst  of  that  joy,  all  proved  to  him  that 
he  had  posed  for  another  person.  As  no  social  corruption 
was  unknown  to  him,  as  he  professed  a  complete  indifference 
towards  all  perversities,  and  believed  them  to  be  justified 
SB  the  simple  ground  that  they  were  capable  of  satisfaction, 
be  was  not  startled  at  vice,  he  knew  it  as  one  knows  a  friend, 
but  he  was  wounded  at  having  served  as  sustenance  for  it. 
If  his  prssnmption  was  right,  he  had  been  outraged  in  the 
WMt  sensitive  part  of  him.  The  mere  suspicion  filled  him 
with  fury,  he  broke  out  with  the  roar  of  a  tiger  who  has  been 
the  sport  of  a  deer,  the  cry  of  a  tiger  which  united  a  brute's 
itrength  with  the  intelligence  of  the  demon. 

"I  say,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?'*  asked  Paul. 

-TTothingr 

''I  should  be  sorry,  if  you  were  to  be  asked  whether  you 
bsd  anything  against  me  and  were  to  reply  with  a  nothing 
like  that !    It  would  be  a  sure  case  of  fighting  the  next  day.'' 

^I  fight  no  more  duels,'*  said  De  Marsay. 

That  seems  to  me  even  more  tragical.  Do  you  assassinate, 
then?*' 

-You  travesty  words.    I  execute." 

**My  dear  friend,"  said  Paul,  "your  jokes  are  of  a  very 
•ombre  color  this  morning." 

-  ''What  would  you  have?  Pleasure  ends  in  cruelty.  Why? 
I  don't  know,  and  am  not  sufliciently  curious  to  try  and  find 
out.  .  .  .  These  cigars  are  excellent.  Give  your  friend 
some  tea.  Do  you  know,  Paul,  I  live  a  brute's  life  ?  It  should 
he  time  to  choose  oneself  a  destiny,  to  employ  one's  powers 
mk  anaeihinf  whidi  makes  life  worth  living.     life  is  a 
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not  complain,  I  shall  my  nothitig ;  and  your  desertioii  oeid 

cause  you  ao  remorse,  for  one  day  pas^sed  with  you,  only  om 
day,  in  which  I  have  had  you  before  my  eyes,  will  be  worth 
all  my  life  to  me.    But  if  I  stay  hero.  I  am  lost/' 

**I  cannot  leave  Paris,  Httle  one!"  replied  Henri.  ^  dii 
not  belong  to  myself,  I  am  bound  by  a  vow  to  the  forttusf 
of  several  persona  who  stand  to  me,  as  I  do  to  tbem.  But 
I  can  place  you  in  a  refuge  in  Paris,  where  no  human  powff 
can  reach  you/' 

*'No/'  she  said,  "you  forget  the  power  of  woman." 

ifever  did  phrase  uttered  by  human  voice  expresi  teirof 
more  absolutdy. 

'*What  could  reach  yon,  then,  if  1  put  injaelf  between  joo 
and  the  world?" 

"Poison!''  she  said.  '^Tiona  Concha  suspects  you  alreftdy 
.  .  .  and/'  she  resumed,  letting  the  tears  fall  and  gUgtm 
on  her  cheeks,  'it  is  easy  enough  to  see  I  am  no  longer  tfe 
same.     Well,  if  you  abandon  me  to  the  fury  of  the  moiifl^ 
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She  offered  De  Marsay  8omc  letters,  in  which  the  young 
auin  saw,  with  snrprisey  strange  figures,  similar  to  those  of 
a  rebuSy  traced  in  blood,  and  illustrating  phrases  full  of  pas- 
sion. 

"But,'*  he  cried,  marveling  at  these  hieroglyphics  created 
by  the  alertness  of  jealousy,  '^you  arc  in  the  power  of  an  in- 
ternal genius?'' 

"Infernal,"  she  repeated. 

"But  how,  then,  were  you  able  to  get  out?" 

"Ah !"  she  said,  "that  was  my  ruin.  I  drove  Dona  Concha 
to  chooae  between  the  fear  of  immediate  death  and  anger 
to  be.  I  had  the  curiosity  of  a  demon,  I  wished  to  break  the 
bronse  circle  which  they  had  described  between  creation  and 
me,  I  wished  to  see  what  young  people  were  like,  for  I  knew 
Bothing  of  man  except  the  Marquis  and  Cristemio.  Our 
eoschman   and    the    lackey    who    accompanies   us   are   old 


"Bnt  you  were  not  always  thus  shut  up?  Your 
hodtb    .    .    .     ?" 

"Ah,"  she  answered,  "we  used  to  walk,  but  it  was  at  night 
asd  in  the  countr}-,  by  the  side  of  the  Seine,  away  from  peo- 
ple." 

"Are  you  not  proud  of  being  loved  like  that?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "no  longer.  However  full  it  be,  this  hid- 
den life  is  but  darkness  in  comparison  with  the  light." 

"What  do  you  call  the  light  ?" 

"Thee,  my  lovely  Adolphe!  Thee,  for  whom  I  would 
giTe  my  life.  All  the  passionate  things  that  have  been  told 
Be,  and  that  I  have  inspired,  I  feel  for  thee!  For  a  certain 
time  I  understood  nothing  of  existence,  but  now  I  know 
what  love  is,  and  hitherto  I  have  been  the  loved  one  only; 
for  myself,  I  did  not  love.  I  would  give  up  everything  for 
you,  take  me  away.  If  you  like,  take  me  as  a  toy,  but  let  me 
be  near  you  until  you  break  me." 

"You  will  have  no  regrets?" 

**Xot  one!"  she  said,  letting  him  read  her  eyes,  whose 
golden  tint  was  pure  and  clear. 
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^'Am  I  the  favored  one?"  said  Henri  ta  bimeelf.  If  bf 
suspected  the  truths  he  wae  n^adj  at  that  tlm^  to  pardon  ^ 
Q^ence  in  vie^^  of  a  love  so  single  minded.  ^'I  shall  iooii 
gee/'  he  thought. 

If  Paquita  owed  him  no  account  of  the  past,  yet  the  leaM 
recollection  of  it  hecame  in  his  eyes  a  crime.  He  had  there- 
fore the  sombre  strength  to  witldiold  n  portion  of  his  thoogtit, 
to  study  her,  even  while  abandoning  himself  to  the  most 
enticing  pleasaree  that  ever  peri  descended  from  the  ikies 
had  devised  for  her  beloved > 

Paquita  seemed  to  have  been  created  for  love  by  a  particu- 
lar effort  of  nature.  In  a  night  her  feminine  genius  bad 
made  the  most  rapid  progress.  Whatever  might  be  the 
power  of  this  young  man,  and  his  indifference  in  the  matter 
of  pleasures,  in  spite  of  his  satiety  of  the  previous  night,  he 
found  in  the  girl  with  the  golden  eyes  that  seraglio  which 
a  loviDg  woman  knows  how  to  create  and  which  a  man  never 
refuses.    Paquita  responded  to  that  passion  which  is  felt  by 
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the  same  time,  urged  beyond  that  line  where  the  soul  is  mis- 
treM  OTer  herself,  he  lost  himself  in  those  delicious  limboes, 
which  the  Tulgar  call  so  foolishly  ^'the  imaginary  regions." 
He  was  tender,  kind,  and  confidentiaL  He  affected  Paquita 
almost  to  madness. 

**Why  should  not  we  go  to  Sorrento,  to  Nice,  to  Chiavari, 
and  pass  all  our  life  so?  Will  you?"  he  asked  of  Paquita,  in 
a  penetrating  voice. 

**Was  there  need  to  say  to  me:  *Will  you'?"  she  cried. 
^HaTe  I  a  will  ?  I  am  nothing  apart  from  you,  except  in  so 
far  as  I  am  a  pleasure  for  you.  If  you  would  choose  a  re- 
treat worthy  of  us,  Asia  is  the  only  country  where  love  can 
unfold  his  wings.    .    .    ." 

^You  are  right,"  answered  Henri.  ^HLet  us  go  to  the  In- 
dies, there  where  spring  is  eternal,  where  the  earth  grows 
only  flowers,  where  man  can  display  the  magnificence  of  kings 
and  none  shall  say  him  nay,  as  in  the  foolish  lands  where  they 
would  realize  the  dull  chimera  of  equality.  Let  us  go  to  the 
count r}'  where  one  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  of  slaves, 
where  the  sun  shines  ever  on  a  palace  which  is  always  white, 
where  the  air  sheds  perfumes,  the  birds  sing  of  love,  and 
where,  when  one  can  love  no  more,  one  dies.     .     .     ." 

••And  where  one  dies  together!''  said  Paquita.  "But  do 
not  let  us  start  to-morrow,  let  us  start  this  moment  .  .  . 
tike  Cristemio." 

"Faith!  pleasure  is  the  fairest  climax  of  life.  Let  us  go 
to  A^ia;  but  to  start,  my  child,  one  needs  much  gold,  and  to 
have  gold  one  must  set  one's  affairs  in  order." 

She  understood  no  part  of  these  ideas. 

'Miold!  There  is  a  pile  of  it  here — as  high  as  that,"  she 
faid.  holding  up  her  hand. 

"It  it?  not  mine." 

"Wliat  d<H?8  that  matter?"  she  went  on;  ''if  we  have  need 
of  it  1ft  u.-*  take  it." 

"It  does  not  belong  to  you." 

** Belong!"  she  repeated.  **Uave  you  not  taken  me?  When 
we  have  taken  it,  it  will  belong  to  ua." 

He  gave  a  laugh. 
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In  a  momeatary  rerigDation.  Moreover,  he  had  already 
Lhaught,  in  spite  of  the  vehemence  of  his  anger,  that  it  was 
icaroely  pnidoit  to  compromise  himself  with  the  law  by  kill- 
ing this  girl  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  before  he  had  ar- 
ranged the  murder  in  such  a  manner  as  should  insure  his  im- 
jmnity. 

^My  beloved/'  went  on  Paquita,  ''speak  to  me ;  do  not  leave 
me  without  one  loving  farewell!  I  would  not  keep  in  my 
tieart  the  terror  which  you  have  just  inspired  in  it.  .  .  • 
HTill  you  speak?"  she  said,  stamping  her  foot  with  anger. 

De  Marsay,  for  all  reply,  gave  her  a  glance,  which  signi- 
Bed  so  plainly,  ''You  must  dieT  that  Paquita  threw  herself 
spon  him. 

''Ah,  well,  you  want  to  kill  me  I  .  .  .  If  my  death  can 
p?e  yon  any  pleasure — kill  me  V* 

She  made  a  sign  to  Cristemio,  who  withdrew  his  foot  from 
the  body  of  the  young  man,  and  retired  without  letting  his 
boe  show  that  he  had  formed  any  opinion,  good  or  bad,  with 
regard  to  Paquita. 

"That  is  a  man,''  said  De  Marsay,  pointing  to  the  mulatto, 
with  a  sombre  gesture.  There  is  no  devotion  like  the  devo- 
tion which  obeys  in  friendship,  and  does  not  stop  to  weigh 
motives.    In  that  man  you  possess  a  true  friend." 

"I  will  give  him  you,  if  you  like,"  she  answered;  "he  will 
Knre  you  with  the  same  devotion  that  he  has  for  me,  if  I  so 
instruct  him." 

She  waited  for  a  word  of  recognition,  and  went  on  with  an 
accent  replete  with  tenderness: 

"Adolphe,  give  me  then  one  kind  word!  ...  It  is 
nearly  day." 

Henri  did  not  answer.  The  young  man  had  one  sorry 
quality,  for  one  considers  as  something  great  everything  which 
resembles  strength,  and  often  men  invent  extravagances. 
Henri  knen  n^t  how  to  pardon.  That  returning  upon  iUelf 
which  is  one  of  the  souFs  graces,  was  a  non-existent  sense  for 
him.  The  ferocity  of  the  Northern  man,  with  which  the 
English  blood  is  deeply  tainted,  had  been  transmitted  to  him 
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by  his  father.  He  was  inexorable  both  in  his  good  and  evil 
impuJees.  Paqnita's  exclamation  had  been  all  the  more  hor- 
riblc  to  liim,  in  that  it  had  dethroned  him  from  the  sweeti^ 
triumph  which  had  ever  flattered  hie  man's  vanity.  Hope, 
love,  and  every  emotion  had  been  exalted  with  him,  all  had  lit 
up  within  his  heart  and  his  intelllgencej  then  these  torches 
illuminating  his  life  had  been  extinguished  by  a  cold  wind. 
Paquita,  in  her  stupefaction  of  grief,  had  only  strength 
enough  to  give  the  signal  for  departure. 

''What  IS  the  use  of  that  I"  she  said,  throwing  away  the 
bandage.  *'If  he  does  not  love  rae,  if  he  hates  me,  it  is  all 
over." 

She  waited  for  one  look,  did  not  obtain  it,  and  fell^  ball 
dead.  The  mulatto  cast  a  gkncc  at  Henri,  so  horribly  signifi- 
cant, that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  young  man,  to 
whom  no  one  donied  the  gift  of  rare  courage,  trembled,  "If 
you  do  not  love  her  well,  if  you  give  her  the  least  pain,  I  iri/I 
M/  you"    Such  was  the  sense  of  that  brief  gaze,    De  Marsaj 
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^'Whore  in  the  gentleman  going  to?''  asked  the  coachman. 

De  Marsay  wag  driven  to  the  house  of  Paul  dc  Manerville. 
For  more  than  a  week  Henri  was  away  from  homo,  and  no 
one  could  discover  either  what  he  did  during  this  period^  nor 
where  he  stayed.  This  retreat  saved  him  from  the  fury  of 
the  mulatto  and  caused  the  ruin  of  the  charming  creature 
who  had  placed  all  her  hope  in  him  whom  she  loved  as  never 
baman  heart  had  loved  on  this  earth  before.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  week»  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Henri  drove  up  in 
a  carriage  to  the  little  gate  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  San- 
lUal.  Four  men  accompanied  him.  The  driver  was  evi- 
dently one  of  his  friends,  for  he  stood  up  on  his  box,  like  a 
man  who  was  to  listen,  an  attentive  sentinel,  for  the  least 
•onnd.  One  of  the  other  three  took  his  stand  outside  the  gate 
in  the  street ;  the  second  waited  in  the  garden,  leaning  against 
the  wall ;  the  last,  who  carried  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  keys, 
accompanied  Dc  Mari^ay. 

**Henri/'  said  hits  companion  to  him,  "we  are  betrayed." 

"By  whom,  my  pK)d  Fcrragufs?"* 

**They  are  not  all  asleep,"  replied  the  chief  of  the  Devour- 
ers ;  *Mt  is  abi*olutely  certain  that  some  one  in  the  house  has 
neither  niten  nor  drunk.     .     .     .     Ixmk !  m%  that  light  !*' 

"We  have  a  plan  of  the  house;  from  where  does  it  come?" 

"I  need  no  plan  to  know,"  replied  Ferragus;  "it  comes 
from  the  room  of  the  Marquise." 

"Ah,"  cried  I)e  Man«ay,  "no  doubt  she  arrived  from  Lon- 
don to-day.  The  woman  has  robl>ed  me  even  of  my  revenge ! 
But  if  she  has  anticipated  me,  my  good  Gratien,  we  will  give 
her  up  to  the  law." 

"Li-ten,  listen !  .  .  .  The  thing  is  settled,"  said  Fer- 
nip]>  to  Henri. 

The  two  friends  listened  intently,  and  heard  some  feeble 
crip«  which  might  havi»  arouMKl  pity  in  the  bn»ast  of  a  tiger. 

"Your  marquise  did  not  think  the  sound  would  escape  by 
the  chimnj»y,"  said  the  chief  of  the  Devourers,  with  the  laugh 
of  a  critic,  enchanted  to  detect  a  fault  in  a  work  of  merit. 
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'*We  alone.,  we  know  how  to  provide  for  ever)'  cantingencyr  1 
Eaid  Henri.    *T\''ait  for  me.     I  want  to  see  what  is  going  os 
upstairs — 1  want  to  know  how  their  domeetie  quarrels  irt 
managed.     By  God  f  1  believe  she  is  roasting  her  at  a  dot 
fire." 

Be  Marsay  lightly  sealed  the  stairs,  with  which  he  im 
familiar,  and  recognized  the  passage  leading  to  the  boiidoir 
When  he  opened  the  door  he  experienced  the  involuatajr 
ghndder  which  the  sight  of  bloodshed  gives  to  the  most  detei^ 
mined  of  men.  The  spectacle  which  was  offered  to  his  viet 
was,  mor^ver^  in  more  than  one  respect  astonishing  to  hiza 
The  Marquise  was  a  woman ;  she  had  calculated  her  vengeanfe 
with  that  perfection  of  perfidy  which  distinguishes  the  wetbf 
animals.  She  had  dissimulated  her  anger  in  order  to  asraie 
herself  of  the  crime  before  she  punished  it> 

"Too  latCj  my  beloved  V-  said  Paquita,  in  her  death  agonj, 
casting  her  pale  eyes  upon  De  Marsay. 

The  gir!  of  the  golden  eyes  expired  in  a  bath  of  blood.    The 
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with  bitef,  many  of  which  were  bleeding,  and  her  torn  dress 
Teretled  her  in  a  state  of  Bemi-nudity,  with  the  scratches  on 
her  breasts.  She  was  sublime  so.  Her  head,  eager  and  mad- 
dened, exhaled  the  odor  of  blood.  Her  panting  mouth  was 
open,  and  her  nostrils  were  not  sufficient  for  her  breath.  There 
are  certain  animals  who  fall  upon  their  enemy  in  their  rage, 
do  it  to  death,  and  seem  in  the  tranquillity  of  victory  to  have 
forgotten  it  There  are  others  who  prowl  around  their  vic- 
tim, who  guard  it  in  fear  lest  it  should  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  who,  like  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  drag  their  enemy 
by  the  feet  nine  times  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  Marquise 
like  that.  She  did  not  see  Henri.  In  the  first  place,  she 
too  secure  of  her  solitude  to  be  afraid  of  witnesses;  and, 
secondly,  she  was  too  intoxicated  with  warm  blood,  too  ex- 
cited with  the  fray,  too  exalted,  to  take  notice  of  the  whole 
of  Paris,  if  Paris  had  formed  a  circle  round  her.  A  thunder- 
bolt would  not  have  disturbed  her.  She  had  not  even  heard 
Paquita*8  last  sigh,  and  believed  that  the  dead  girl  could 
still  hear  her. 

"Die  without  confessing!"  she  said.  "Go  down  to  hell, 
monster  of  ingratitude;  belong  to  no  one  but  the  fiend.  For 
the  blood  you  gave  him  you  owe  me  all  your  own !  Die,  die, 
suffer  a  thousand  deaths !  I  have  been  too  kind — I  was  only 
a  moment  killing  you.  I  should  have  made  you  experience  all 
the  tortures  that  you  have  bequeathed  to  me.  I — J  shall  live ! 
I  shall  live  in  misery.    I  have  no  one  left  to  love  but  Qoi  \" 

She  gazed  at  her. 

"She  is  dead!"  she  said  to  herself,  after  a  pause,  in  a  vio- 
lent reaction.    "Dead !    Oh,  I  shall  die  of  grief!" 

The  Marquise  was  throwing  herself  upon  the  divan,  stricken 
with  a  despair  which  deprived  her  of  speech,  when  this  move- 
ment brought  her  in  view  of  Henri  de  Marsay. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  she  asked,  rushing  at  him  with  her  dagger 
raised. 

Henri  caught  her  arm,  and  thus  they  could  contemplate 
each  other  face  to  face.  .\  horrible  surprise  froze  the  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  their  limbs  quivered  like  those  of  fright* 
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*Viit  whom  have  jon/*  said  Henri^  lookiiig  at  the  girl  of  the 
golden  eyes,  ^ho  will  help  you  to  remove  the  traoee  of  this 
fantasy  which  the  law  would  not  overlook?^ 

^  have  her  mother/'  replied  the  Marqniae,  designating 
the  (korgian,  to  whom  she  made  a  sign  to  remain. 

'^e  shall  meet  again/'  said  Henri^  who  was  thinking  anx- 
kmsly  of  his  friends  and  felt  that  it  was  time  to  leave. 

*Vo,  brother/'  she  said,  ^e  shall  not  meet  again.  I  am 
going  back  to  Spain  to  enter  the  Convent  of  los  Dolores/* 

^ou  are  too  young  yet,  too  lovely/'  said  Henri,  taking  her 
in  his  arms  and  giving  her  a  kiss. 

^Oood-bye/'  she  said;  ''there  is  no  consolation  when  yoa 
have  lost  that  which  has  seemed  to  you  the  infinite." 

A  week  later  Paul  de  Manerville  met  De  Marsay  in  the 
Toileries,  on  the  Terrasse  des  Feuillants. 

'^ell,  what  has  become  of  our  beautiful  girl  of  the  golden 
eyes,  you  rascal?" 

''She  is  dead." 

*T^rhat  of?" 

'^Consumption." 

Pabii,  Jfarel  USI-J|Fi  IM^ 
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INTRODUCTION* 

Pere  Oarioi  appeared  first  in  the  Bevm  d$  Pofii,  Deoon- 
14  and  28,  1834,  and  January  28  and  February  11, 18S6. 
raa  issued  in  two  volumes  in  1835,  a  second  edition  appear- 
within  the  year.  In  1843,  with  the  previous  seven  chapter 
gions  suppressed,  it  entered  the  *'Sc&nes  de  la  Vie 
isienne''  of  the  'Tomedy.^  In  his  posthumous  notes  Bal- 
assigned  it  to  the  ''Scenes  de  la  Vie  Priv^^  As  we  have 
ady  seen,  this  novel  is  closely  affiliated  with  ^Illusions 
dues**  and  '^Splendeurs  et  Miseres/'  in  which  Vautrin  and 
tignae  have  figured.     It  introduces  the  latter  personage 

Bianchon  to  the  "Comedy,"  in  which  they  are  so  oon- 
UOU6.  Mme.  de  Beausiant  and  the  Marquis  d'Ajuda  are 
ady  familiar.  (See  "La  Femme  Abandonnfe.")  M.  and 
e.  de  Xucingen  have  played  many  parts;  M.  and  Mme. 
Sestaud  have  been  seen  in  "Gobseck,*'  where  the  aflhir  of 
diamonds  is  described.  Maxime  de  Trailles  is  now  wtU 
wn,  especially  from  the  last  part  of  "Biatriz.''  The 
llefers  recall  "L'Auberge  Rouge."  Poiret  and  Igk 
honneau  have  been  seen  in  "Splendeurs  et  Misires,^  and 
fomuT  recalls  "Les  Employes."  Colonel  Franchessini  will 
(pear  in  "Le  D^puti  d'Arcis.^    Oondureau  is  Bibi-Lupin 

Fil-de-Soie  is  S^l^rier  (see  "Splendeurs  et  Misftres^). 
tignac's  family  is  met  in  "Illusions  Perdues";  his  brother 
riel  has  played  a  part  in  "Le  Cur£  de  Village."    Pire 
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Goriot,  Mme»  Vauquer,  and,  of  course,  some  of  the  lees  im- 
portant characters  are  not  met  elsewhere.  Two  dramas  wai 
BOOB  drawn  from  the  novel,  wbichj  it  is  interesting  to  not^ 
was  dedicated  to  that  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  of  whom  Balii«'| 
WEB  in  some  reepecta  a  follower. 

Les  ComSdiens  sarus  le  Savotr  appeared  first  in  Le  CmifTier 
Fran^aisj  April  14-24,  1846.  The  same  year  it  entered  the 
"Scenes  de  la  Yie  Parisienne"  of  the  "Comedy."  In  1$48  ii 
appeared  in  two  volume^  along  with  ^''Gillette"  (**Le  Chef* 
a^CEuvre  Inconnu"),  '^ht  Bentier/'  and  "El  Yerdugo,"  imfe 
the  title  of  'T*e  Provincial  k  Paris/^  In  this  form  and  In  tht 
newspaper  it  was  divided  into  numerous  chapters  since  sup- 
pressed.  The  sketch  cootains  fragments  of  three  artidei 
previously  published^ — see  LovenjouL  It  is  needless  to  com* 
meot  upon  such  well  known  characters  ati  L^on  de  Lora^  the 
landscape  painter ;  Bixiou,  Eastignac,  Canalis,  M.  de  Trailles^ 
Jenny  Cadine,  etc.    Mme.  Fontaine  ("Le  Cousin  Pons' ^>  and 
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the  end  of  September,  1834,  he  wrote  to  his  mother  that  he 
would  send  her  the  manuscript  of  'Tire  Qoriot/'  which  was 
"precious,  unique/'  and  must  be  preserved  with  the  greatest 
care.  He  CTidently  sent  only  a  portion  of  the  manuscript — 
if  he  sent  any,  for  he  was  constantly  deceiving  himself  about 
his  progress  in  composition ;  but  he  had  written  enough  to  feel 
that  it  was  '^a  work  still  more  beautiful  than  Euginie 
Orandei,"  At  least  he  was  more  contented  with  it  In  Oc- 
tober he  wrote  Mme.  Hanska  that  while  in  Touraine  he  had 
begun  a  "great  book — Le  Pire  Ooriot" — in  which  he  had  made 
oae  of  her  way  of  pronouncing  "tilleuls"  (lindens)— -only  he 
had  put  the  word  into  the  mouth  of  ^'a  horrible  old  woman'' 
(Mme.  Yauquer).  In  December  he  wrote  the  Polish  Countess 
that  his  book  was  beautiful  but  horribly  sad.  In  order  to 
make  it  complete  he  had  to  exhibit  a  "moral  sewer" — ^which 
was  disgusting  enough.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year 
(1835)  the  praise  of  the  public  produces  in  him  a  natural 
reaction.  The  stupid  Parisians  are  crazy  over  "Pire  Goriot." 
"Here  is  Le  Pere  Goriot  put  above  everything  else."  His 
new  story  is  of  **the  genre  of  UAhsolu,  although  the  two  works 
are  as  different  as  China  and  Greenland.  They  are  of  the 
same  power."  Only  in  his  "desire  to  conquer  twenty-five  days 
of  liberty"  he  has  "done  Pere  Goriot  in  twenty-five  days."  It 
will  bring  him  in  seven  thousand  francs.  On  January  26  he 
announced  that  the  story  had  been  finished  that  day.  Six 
weeks  later  he  wrote :  "There  is  no  success  comparable  to  that 
of  Goriot.  This  stupid  l^aris  that  neglected  'The  Absolute' 
has  just  bought  the  first  edition  of  Goriot."  These  twelve 
hundred  copies  so  speedily  disposed  of — avant  les  annonces — 
would  be  followed  by  two  other  editions  already  in  the  press. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  these  extracts  that  Balzac  fully 
tpprociated  the  power  and  value  of  "Pere  Goriot"  while  he 
was  writing  it,  and  that  like  many  other  authors  he  began  to 
be  kflt  fond  and  proud  of  it  only  when  the  public  undertook  to 
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put  it  above  other  works  in  tiie  success  of  which  he  took  & 
vivid  interest.  He  must  have  known  well  enough  that  "P^ 
Goriot"  was  a  much  stronger  story  than  "'La  Recherche  de 
TAbaolu."  On  the  other  hand  it  ib  equally  plain  that  xht 
novel  stands  one  of  the  best  tests  that  can  be  applied  in  ordei 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  literary  composition  is  a  ma^t^- 
piece.  It  attained  immediate  contemporaTy  success  in  Franoej 
which  was  soon  followed  up  by  success  in  foreign  countries; 
and  both  at  home  and  abroad  the  lapse  of  years  has  brouglt 
no  diminution  of  praise.  Gray's  '^Elegy"  and  Poe's  "Baven** 
althoEgh  poemSj  are  scarcely  more  secure  of  immortality  thaa 
this  novel  J  which  has  been  so  often  called  the  French  *'KBg 
Lear/' 

The  comparison  with  what  is  perhaps  ShakespearF*i 
graudest  work  is  natural  and  not  so  disadvantageous  to  Bal* 
zae  aa  might  at  first  be  imagined.  As  the  poet  of  the  terribk 
Shakespeare  has  no  rival  in  Balzac,  but  mi  the  expounder  of 
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oomparison  is  in  its  favor.  It  has  been  called  his  mort  nn- 
ftttackable  book.  Yet  be  has  been  accused  of  exaggerating 
Vautrin*s  greatness,  and  it  might  be  fairly  contended  that 
''Eugenie  Orandet^'  is  fully  as  unattackable.  Besides  'Tire 
Qoriot"  contains  many  pages  devoted  to  fashionable  Parisian 
life,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  critics  who  fault  him 
for  his  work  in  this  vein  elsewhere  ought  not,  if  they  would 
avoid  inconsistency,  to  lapse  into  silence  when  'Tire  Goriof 
is  under  discussion.  Again,  it  seems  clear  that  for  sheer 
power  no  book  in  the  "Comedy**  surpasses  "Cousine  Bette,** 
And  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  ''Splendeurs  et  Misires,'' 
with  its  wonderful  plot  and  its  numerous  and  well  managed 
characters,  is  not,  as  M.  Barriire  puts  it,  the  capital  work  of 
the  'Tarisian  Scenes,"  if  not  of  the  entire  "Comedy.*' 

But,  as  lias  been  already  said  in  connection  with  the  last 
mentione<l  work,  there  is  really  no  way  of  determining  which 
is  tlie  greatct^t  of  Balzac's  novels.  *4*ere  Goriot,"  like  "Eu- 
genie (iraiidet/'  has  the  cachet  of  the  infinite,  but  it  is  a 
much  more  complex  story  than  the  latter,  and  this  complexity 
has  liei'U  l)oth  prait*ed  and  blamcnl.  It  may  \>c  doubted  whether 
the  fonner  novel  is  as  perfect  a  work  of  art  as  the  latter, 
or  whether  the  latter  is  as  variedly  interesting  as  the  former. 
The  Parisian  story  deticribes  a  larger  Fcprment  of  life  and  thus 
appeals  to  more  readers ;  but  when  all  is  said  its  greater  popu- 
larity is  almost  the  only  reason  for  placing  it  at  the  head  of 
Balzac's  masterpitK-es  that  cannot  l)e  balanced  by  counter- 
arguments worthy  of  eonpideration. 

Ix't  us  now,  however,  turn  to  the  wonderful  book  itself. 
Wherf»  outside  of  Balzac  shall  we  find  such  a  realistic  descrip- 
tion as  that  of  the  Pension  Vauquerf  Where  shall  we  find 
subtler  analysis  than  in  the  passage  that  explains  why  so 
many  of  us  are  suspicious  of  jhtsous  we  know  and  over- 
confiding  with  perfect  strangers?  Where  shall  we  get  more 
authentic  pictures  of  student  and  pension  life,  or  what  is 
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more  realietic  than  the  bandying  of  elang  und  jokes  at  Mm 
Vauquers  table?  Who  better  than  Balzac  has  deserikd 
the  aspirations  of  a  young  man  to  conquer  society  and  the 
world?  Who  has  better  analyzed  the  feeling©  of  a  wojnin 
like  Mme,  de  Nucingen  in  the  transition  period  between  \bt 
old  love  and  the  new  ? 

Afi  for  the  characters^  their  life-likeness  would  suiKce  lift 
prove  the  high  rank  of  the  book  among  Bakae's  mature  worki 
There  is  hardly  an  ib distinct  figure,  even  among  the  minor 
personages.  Sylvie  and  Chrietophe,  Poiret  and  la  Michcih 
nean,  Mme.  Vauquer  and  Mme.  Couture,  the  gentle  Yictoriiifi 
Taillefer,  all  stand  out  vividly.  Perhaps  we  do  not  leam  to 
know  and  care  for  Bastignac  as  much  as  we  should  know  and  I 
care  for  the  man  who  is  sometimes  called  the  hero  of  the 
Comedie  Humaine;  but,  after  all,  the  streak  of  hardnees  in 
his  character  which  more,  perhaps ^  than  his  probity,  gaved  him 
froin  Vautrin's  clutches,  accounts  for  our  mixed  feelings  lo- 
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Um  from  a  weak-witted  anfortonate  save  his  knowledge  of 
tke  grain  trade  and  his  boundle^  affection  for  his  daoghters, 
vhieb  makes  him  both  resolute  and  acute  when  their  interests 
iie  at  stake.  But  is  Balzac  to  be  blamed  for  this?  Are  not 
many  successful  business  men  pretcmaturally  dull  outside 
their  limited  sphere,  and  does  not  a  great  passion  produce 
infinite  transformations  of  character?  Is  not  the  pathos  and 
power  of  the  story  enhanced  by  making  Goriot  the  butt  of  the 
psfwum,  the  slave  of  his  selfish  daughters,  and  the  victim  of 
hia  limitless  passion?  Could  such  a  passion  have  any  other 
ending  than  the  funeral  paid  for  by  the  impecunious  students? 
And  as  regards  the  use  of  exceptional  characters,  are  not  Don 
Quixote  and  Parson  Adams — both  of  whom,  like  Goriot,  pre- 
serve our  respect,  no  matter  what  happens  to  them-— excep- 
tional characters?    And  are  not  Lear  and  Hamlet? 

Vautrin  has  been,  perhaps,  sufRciently  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  "Splendeurs  et  Mis^res/'  In  the  present  novel  his 
animal  spirits  and  verve,  his  grandiose  schemes,  his  coarser 
fide  appear  to  be  accentuated.  Here  hcseemstodomore  talking 
than  acting.  We  learn,  however,  that  he  was  capable  of  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  for  another's  crime  and  of  desiring  the 
happiness  of  poor  Victorine,  even  if  he  did  wish  to  corrupt 
Rastignac.  Probably  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the 
latter  would  inevitably  be  corniptod  in  some  way  or  other. 
His  true  greatness  comes  out  in  the  sn^ne  in  which  he  controls 
himself  before  the  gens  d'armes,  although  one  does  wonder 
how  be  could  have  gone  into  the  dining-room  seemingly  un- 
f^uspicious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  l)een  drugged.  The  explana- 
tion offered  of  his  sudden  scMzure  might  have  satisfied  any 
other  man,  but  Vautrin  should  probably  have  been  more  on 
hi*  guard.  Still  this  is  only  a  trifle.  Vautrin  is  on  the  whole 
a  remarkable  character  whom  some  of  us  regard  as  quite 
worthy  of  the  pains  Balzac  spent  upon  him.  We  feel  at  his 
arrest  much  as  the  Vauquer  boarders  did  when  they  forced 
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La  Michonneau  to  leave  the  pension.  Others  maj,  of  ecnui^ 
object  to  any  gloriJicatioii  of  crime  by  the  representation  ol  i 
criminal  as  a  truly  great  man ;  but  even  such  eevere  critki 
will  hardly  venturt*  to  deny  that  *'P4re  Goriot*'  as  a  whole  if 
one  of  the  most  powerful  novels  ever  written. 

The  de&cent  from  "Pdre  Go  riot"  to  "Les  ComMiens  ma 
la  Savior"  is  not,  like  that  of  AvernuSj  easy.  Still,  the  huuior' 
ou@  gketeh  is  remarkable  for  some  good  pictures  of  Paiieiia 
notabilitiee  of  all  sorts,  and  is  very  light  of  touch  eonsid^iiig 
the  period  at  which  it  was  written.  The  country  coufiin  ii 
weU  managed^  especially  at  the  end,  and  L^on  de  I>ora  and 
Bixiou  have  not  lost  the  eprightlinees  they  respectively  ex* 
hibited  in  'TJn  D^but  dans  la  Yie"  and  'Tjes  Employea."* 
Vauvinet  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention  because  he  is  sn 
interesting  addition  to  Balzac's  galler}^  of  usurers,  and  Marini 
is  an  unimpeachable  representative  of  the  loquacious  btrber 
tribe.    Mme.  Nonrrisson  also  holds  ber  own  as  a  loathsome 
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tnTeler,  like  all  of  his  kind,  makes  convenation-capital  out  of 
his  adventure.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  further  that 
a  fresh  use  of  Touraine  has  meant  an  opportunity  for  another 
fine  passage  in  its  praise  from  its  most  loyal  and  famous  aon.^ 

W.  P.  Trent. 


•ItihoiiklbereiBtfkad  tliM  -  Ln  OomMteiM  am  le  aftfolr.**  like  Um 
put  of  **  UhHioiM  I^enlll6i,**  bdng  (taerlpClTe  of  tiie  adTeaCoffet  of  m  proTlnclA]  at 
Parik  is  Kl  In  Intotitioiial  eootiart  wlUi  '*  Llllartiv  Qandlaait,"  wbleh  dcKribv 
I  of  a  IteWMiiB  Um  iTOfliWHL    8m  alaopoftlooaof  "UnMteitedt 
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rb  the  gTMt  and  lllostrioiw  Geoffroy  telnt-HiUdrt,  a  tokan  ot 
mlratJon  for  hto  works  and  genlOB. 

Db  Baxjuux 

If  B.  Vauqubs  {nSe  de  Conflans)  is  an  elderly  person,  iHio 
r  the  part  forty  years  has  kept  a  lodging-house  in  the  Boe 
'urc*-Sainte-Genevi^ve,  in  the  district  that  lies  between  the 
tin  Quarter  and  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marcd.  Her  house 
nown  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  Maison  Vauquer)  re- 
vt*8  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  and  no  word  has  ever 
•n  breathed  against  her  respectable  establishment;  but,  at 
*  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  no 
ling  woman  has  been  under  her  roof  for  thirty  years,  and 
it  if  a  young  man  stays  there  for  any  length  of  time  it 
a  pure  sign  that  his  allowance  must  be  of  the  slenderest. 
1819,  however,  the  time  when  this  drama  opens,  there 
s  an  almost  penniless  young  girl  among  Mme.  Vauquer's 
irders. 

That  word  drama  has  been  somewhat  discredited  of  late; 
has  b(^n  overworked  and  twisted  to  strange  uses  in  these 
ys  of  dolorous  literature;  but  it  must  do  service  again 
r*\  not  because  this  story  is  dramatic  in  the  restricted 
i3»  of  the  word,  but  because  some  tears  may  perhaps  be 
;h1  intra  et  extra  muros  before  it  is  over. 
Will  any  one  without  the  walls  of  Paris  understand  it? 
if  opc-n  to  doubt.  The  only  audience  who  could  appre- 
ite  the  results  of  close  observation,  the  careful  reproduc- 
•n  of  minute  detail  and  local  color,  are  dwellers  between 
»  heights  of  Montrouge  and  Montmartrey  in  •  Tale  at 
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crumbling  p^^^^-  red  by  streams  of  black  mud,  a  tsI? 

of  sorrows  «nieh  are  real  and  of  joys  too  often  hollow;  bm 
this  audieuee  is  so  accustomed  to  terrible  eensatioDS,  tlyt 
only  some  unimaginable  and  well-nigh  impossible  uroe  couW 
produce  any  lasting  impression  there.  Now  and  again  thtfrr' 
are  tragedies  so  awful  and  so  grand  by  reason  of  the  compli- 
cntion  of  Tirtues  and  vices  that  bring  them  about,  that  f^ 
thm  and  selfiehnesfi  are  forced  to  pause  and  are  moved  to 
pity;  but  the  impresRion  that  they  receive  ia  like  a  lnacioiis 
fruitj  soon  consumed,  Civilizationj  like  the  car  of  Jug^r- 
nautj  is  scarcely  stayed  perceptibly  in  its  progress  by  a  heart 
less  msy  to  break  than  the  others  that  lie  in  its  course;  this 
also  is  broken,  and  CiviHzation  continues  on  her  course  tii* 
umphant.  And  you,  too,  will  do  the  like ;  you  who  with  this 
book  in  yonr  white  hand  will  sink  back  among  the  cushioa* 
of  your  armchair^  and  say  to  3^ourself,  "Perhaps  this  miiv 
amuse  me."  You  will  read  the  story  of  Father  Goriot*8  secret 
woesj  and,  dining  thereafter  with  an  unspoiled  appetite,  vill 
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ereates  a  Kiisation;  there  is  a  grim  look  about  the'  houses, 
a  puggestion  of  a  jail  about  those  high  garden  walls.  A 
Parisian  straying  into  a  suburb  apparently  composed  of  lo<lg- 
ing-houses  and  public  institutions  would  sec  poverty  and  dul- 
ncss,  old  age  lying  down  to  die,  and  joyous  youth  condemned 
to  drudgery.  It  is  the  ugliest  quarter  of  Paris,  and,  it  may 
l>e  nddH,  the  least  known.  But,  before  all  things,  the  Rue 
Neuve-Sainte-Genevidve  is  like  a  bronze  frame  for  a  picture 
for  which  the  mind  cannot  be  too  well  prepared  by  the  contem- 
plation of  sad  hues  and  sober  images.  Even  so,  step  by  step 
the  daylight  decreases,  and  the  cicerone's  droning  voice  grows 
hollower  as  the  traveler  descends  into  the  Catacombs.  The 
comparison  holds  good!  Who  shall  say  which  is  more 
ghastiv,  the  sight  of  the  bleached  skulls  or  of  dried-up  hunuin 
hearts? 

The  front  of  the  lodging-house  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  and  looks  out  upon  a  little  garden,  so  that  you  see  the 
fide  of  the  house  in  section,  as  it  were,  from  the  Kue  Neuve- 
Sainte-(;enevi^ve.  Beneath  the  wall  of  the  house  front  there 
lies  a  channel,  a  fathom  wide,  paved  with  cobble-stones,  and 
beside  it  runs  a  graveled  walk  Iwrdered  by  geraniums  and 
olonnders  and  pomegranates  M»t  in  gn»at  blue  and  white 
glazed  earthenware  pots.  Access  into  the  graveled  walk  is 
nffonl^cl  by  a  door,  al)ove  which  the  words  MAiso>r  VArQrER 
may  be  read,  and  beneath,  in  rather  smaller  letters,  "Lodgings 
far  both  sexes,  etc/* 

During  the  day  a  glimpse  into  the  garden  is  easily  ob- 
tainwl  through  a  wicket  to  which  a  1h»11  is  attached.  On 
the  opposite  wall,  at  the  further  end  of  the  graveled  walk, 
a  jrnfn  marble  arch  was  painted  onci*  upon  a  time  by  a 
\f^rti\  artist,  and  in  this  semblance  of  a  shrine  a  statue  repn»- 
M>nting  Cupid  is  installed:  a  Parisian  Cupid,  so  blistered 
and  disfigured  that  he  looks  like  a  candidate  for  one  of  the 
adjar-cnt  hospitals,  and  miirht  s!i^j:«»st  an  allegory  to  lovers 
of  s}'mbo]ism.  The  half-obliterated  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  beneath  determines  the  date  of  this  work  of  art,  for 
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it  beanf  witness  to  the  widespread  enthusiaBm  felt  for  Vet 
laire  im  his  return  to  Paris  in  1777 : 

**WboeVr  thoD  art,  thy  master  see* 
He  Is,  or  was,  or  ongtil  to  be," 

At  night  the  wicket  gate  is  replaced  by  a  solid  door.  Thf 
little  garden  h  no  wider  than  the  front  of  the  house ;  H 
is  ghut  in  hetween  the  wall  of  the  street  and  th^  partitiofi 
wall  of  the  neio;hboring  house.  A  mantle  of  iyj  conceaU  tli* 
brickg  and  attracts  the  eyes  of  paesers-by  to  an  effect  irhidi 
is  picturesque  in  Paris,  for  eaeli  of  the  walls  is  coTered  with 
trellised  vines  that  yield  a  scanty  dusty  crop  of  fniit,  and  for- 
nish  besides  a  subject  of  conversation  for  Mme.  Vanquer  and 
her  lodgers;  CTcry  year  the  widow  trembles  for  her  viiita^ 

A  straight  path  beneath  the  walk  oti  either  side  of  tht 
garden  leads  to  a  clump  of  lime-trees  at  the  further  end  of 
it ;  /mf?'trees,  as  Mme.  Vauquer  persists  in  calling  them,  ia 
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Behind  the  house  a  yard  extends  for  some  twenty  feet,  a 
apace  inhabited  by  a  happy  family  of  pigs,  poultry,  and  rab- 
bits; the  W(MKl-tfhod  is  situated  on  the  further  side,  and  on 
the  wall  betw(^'n  the  wood-shed  and  the  kitchen  window 
hangs  the  meat-safe,  just  above  the  place  where  the  sink 
dictt-harges  its  greasy  streams.  The  cook  sweepa  all  the  ref- 
use* out  through  a  little  door  into  the  Rue  Neuve-Sainte- 
Cionevi^ve,  and  frequently  cleanFos  the  yard  with  copious 
supplies  of  water,  under  pain  of  pestilence. 

The  house  might  have  been  built  on  purpose  for  its  pres- 
ent uses.  Access  is  given  by  a  French  window  to  the  first 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  a  sitting-room  which  looks  out 
upon  the  street  through  the  two  barred  windows  already  men- 
tioned. Another  door  opens  out  of  it  into  the  dining-room, 
which  is  separated  from  the  kitchen  by  the  well  of  the  stair- 
case, the  stepp  being  constructtHl  partly  of  wood,  partly  of 
tiles,  which  are  colored  and  beeswaxed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
depre»»8ing  than  the  jaijjht  of  that  sitting-room.  The  furni- 
ture is  covered  with  horse  hair  woven  in  alternate  dull  and 
glopsy  stripes.  There  is  a  round  table  in  the  middle,  with 
a  purplish-red  marble  top,  on  which  there  stands,  by  way  of 
ornament,  the  inevitable  white  china  tea-F€»rvi(»e,  covered  with 
a  half-effaced  gilt  network.  The  floor  is  sufficiently  uneven, 
the  wainscot  rises  to  elbow  heipht,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall 
space  is  decorated  with  a  varnished  pap<»r,  on  which  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  from  TeUmaque  are  depicted,  the  various  classi- 
cal personages  being  colored.  The  subject  between  the  two 
windows  is  the  banquet  given  by  Calypso  to  the  son  of  Flysses, 
di«*played  thereon  for  the  admiration  of  the  boarders,  and 
ha-  furnished  jokes  thest»  forty  years  to  the  young  men  who 
show  themselves  supt^rior  to  their  position  by  making  fun 
of  thf*  dinners  to  which  poverty  condemns  them.  The  hearth 
is  always  so  clean  and  neat  that  it  is  evident  that  a  lire  is 
only  kindled  then»  on  gn»at  occasions:  the  stone  chimney- 
piece  is  adorned  by  a  couple  of  vases  fille<l  with  faded  arti- 
ficial flowers  imprisoned  under  glass  shades,  on  cither  side 
of  a  bluish  marble  clock  in  the  very  worst  taste. 
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The  first  room  exhales  on  odor  for  which  there  is  no  mm 
in  the  language,  and  which  should  be  called  tbe  odmr  k 
pension.  The  damp  atmosphere  sends  a  chill  lb  rough  m 
as  you  breathe  it ;  it  has  a  stuffy,  musty,  and  raneid  quality; 
it  penueatee  your  clothing;  after-dinner  scenta  seetu  to  k 
mingled  in  it  with  smells  from  the  kitchen  and  sculleiT  tod 
the  reek  of  a  hoepitah  It  might  be  possible  to  describe  it  if 
some  one  should  discover  a  process  by  which  to  distil  turn 
the  atmosphere  all  the  nauseating  elements  with  which  it  k 
charged  by  the  catarrhal  exhalations  of  everj  individmi 
lodger,  young  or  old.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  stale  horror?,  tin 
sitting-room  is  as  charming  and  as  delicately  perlumad  ai 
a  boudoir,  when  compared  with  the  adjoining  dining-rooa. 

The  paneled  walls  of  that  apartment  were  once  painted 
some  coloPj  now  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for  the  EOrface  if 
incrusted  with  accumulated  layers  of  grimy  deposit,  which 
cover  it  with  fantastic  outlines.  A  collection  of  dim-ribbed 
glass  decanters,  metal  dise@  with  a  satin  sheen  on  them,  and 
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Afood;  and  finally,  the  foot -warmers  are  miserable  wrecks, 
hin^relcss,  charred,  broken  away  about  the  holes.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  fo^^  an  idea  of  the  old,  rotten,  shaky,  cranky, 
m«»rin-4»aten,  halt,  maimcMl,  one-eyed,  rickety,  and  ramshackle 
c^>ndition  of  the  furniture  without  an  exhaustive  dejscrip- 
ti«»n.  which  would  delay  the  pro^rress  of  the  story  to  an  extent 
th:;t  impatient  p<Hiple  would  not  pardon.  The  red  tiles  of 
th«'  fliHir  are  full  of  deprt*ssions  brought  about  by  scouring  and 
p€*ri<Hlical  renewings  of  color.  In  short,  there  is  no  illusorA- 
grac-e  left  to  the  poverty  that  rtMgns  here;  it  is  dire,  parsi- 
monious, concentrated,  threadbare  poverty;  as  yet  it  has  not 
rank  into  the  mire,  it  is  only  splashed  by  it,  and  though  not 
in  rags  as  yet,  its  clothing  is  ready  to  drop  to  pieces. 

This  apartment  is  in  all  its  glory  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  Mme.  Vauquer's  cat  appears,  announc- 
ing the  near  approach  of  his  mistress,  and  jumps  ujwn  the 
*id»lH»nrds  to  sniff  at  the  milk  in  the  bowls,  each  protected 
ly  a  platr,  while  he  purrs  his  morning  greeting  to  the  world. 
A  monu-nt  latrr  the  widow  shows  her  face;  she  is  tricked 
out  in  a  net  cap  attached  to  a  false  front  set  on  awry,  and 
phuflles  into  the  room  in  her  slipsh^xl  fashion.  She  is  an  oldish 
wonjan,  with  a  bKwted  wuntenantr,  and  a  nos<»  like  a  parrot's 
beak  set  in  the  middle  of  it;  her  fat  little  hands  (she  is  as 
lilrt'k  a>  a  church  rat)  and  her  shapless,  slouching  figure 
an-  in  ki^'ping  with  the  room  that  rei'ks  of  misfortune,  where 
hope  is  reiluced  to  speculate  for  the  meanest  stakes.  Mme. 
Vauijuer  alone  can  breathe  that  tainted  air  without  being  dis- 
heartened by  it.  Her  face  is  as  fresh  as  a  frosty  morning 
in  autumn;  there  an*  wrinkles  aWit  the  eyes  that  vary  in 
th<ir  ♦'xy»n'Ssion  from  the  si»t  smile  of  a  ballet-dane<»r  to  the 
dark.  -u«i[»icious  scowl  of  a  dis<'ounter  of  bills;  in  short,  she 
i*  at  once  the  embodiment  and  interpn'tati<m  of  her  lodging- 
^«»us*-,  as  surely  as  her  lodging-hous<*  implies  the  existence 
of  it*  mistn*s8.  You  can  no  more  imagine  the  one  without 
the  <»th<r,  than  you  can  think  of  a  jail  without  a  turnkey.  The 
unu holfs^ime  er>rpulence  of  the  little  woman  is  pro<lurt-d  by 
the  life  she  leads,  just  as  typhus  fever  is  bred  in  the  tainted 
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air  of  a  hoflpitaL  The  very  knitted  woolen  petticoat  thai  db? 
wears  beneath  a  skirt  made  of  an  nld  ^own,  with  the 
ding  protrudiii|i:  through  the  rents  in  the  material,  is  ii 
of  epitome  of  the  sitting-room,  the  dining-room,  and  tlr 
little  garden ;  it  discovers  the  cook ;  it  foreshadows  the  lod|«r 
— the  picture  of  the  honse  is  completed  by  the  portrait  of  h 
mietress. 

Mme.  Vauquer  at  the  age  of  fifty  is  like  all  woTnen  wk 
*^ave  seen  a  deal  of  trouble."  She  has  the  glassy  eyes  aiwS 
innocent  air  of  a  trafficker  in  flesh  and  blood,  who  will  wu 
TirtnoTisly  indignant  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  her  set- 
vieesj  hut  who  is  quite  ready  to  betray  a  Georges  or  a  Picbegni, 
if  a  Georges  or  a  Pichegni  were  in  hiding  and  still  to  be  b^* 
trayedj  or  for  any  other  expedient  that  may  alienate  luf 
lot  SUll,  "she  is  a  good  woman  at  bottom/'  said  the  lodgsn^ 
who  believed  that  the  widow  was  wholly  dependent  upon  thf 
money  that  they  paid  her,  and  sympathized  when  they  hetri 
her  cough  and  groan  like  one  of  themselves. 

What  had  M.  Vauouer  been  ?  The  lady  was  never  Terr  ei 
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lie  two  sets  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor  were  respectively 
ipied  by  an  old  man  named  Poirct  and  a  man  of  forty 
liereabouts,  the  wearer  of  a  Mack  wig  and  dyed  whiskers, 
►  gave  out  that  ho  was  a  retired  merchant,  and  was  ad- 
ssed  as  M.  Vautrin.  Two  of  the  four  rooms  on  the  third 
r  were  also  let— one  to  an  elderly  spinster,  a  Mile.  Michon- 
u,  and  the  other  to  a  retired  manufacturer  of  vermicelli, 
ian  paste  and  starch,  who  allowed  the  others  to  address 
i  as  "Father  Qoriot."  The  remaining  rooms  were  allotted 
rarious  birds  of  passage,  to  impecunious  students,  who, 

"Father  Goriot"  and  Mile.  Michonneau,  could  only  mus- 
forty-five  francs  a  month  to  pay  for  their  board  and  lodg- 
.  Mme.  Vauquer  had  little  desire  for  lodgers  of  this  sort ; 
f  ate  too  much  bread,  and  she  only  took  them  in  default 
better. 

U  that  time  one  of  the  rooms  was  tenanted  by  a  law  stu- 
t«  a  young  man  from  the  neighborhood  of  Angoulftme, 

of  a  large  family  who  pin('he<l  and  starved  themselves 
•pare  twrlw  hundred  francs  a  year  for  him.     Misfortune 

acfustomed  Flug^ne  de  Kastignac,  for  that  was  his  name, 
work.  He  belonged  to  the  number  of  young  men  who 
•w  as  children  that  their  pan^nts'  hopes  are  centered  on 
m.  and  deliberately  prepare  themselves  for  a  great  career, 
ordinating  their  studies  from  the  first  to  this  end,  care- 
y  watching  the  indications  of  the  course  of  events,  calcu- 
ng  the  probable  turn  that  affairs  will  take,  that  they  may 
the  first  to  profit  by  them.  But  for  his  observant  cu- 
lity,  and  the  .«kill  with  which  he  managed  to  introduce 
ist»lf  into  the  salons  of  Paris,  this  story  would  not  have 
n  colored  by  the  tones  of  truth  which  it  ct»rtainly  owes 
lim,  for  they  are  entin*ly  due  to  his  fH^netrating  sagacity 
I  d#>in»  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  an  appalling  condition 
things  which  was  concealed  as  carefully  by  the  victim 
n'  those  who  had  brought  it  to  pass. 
ib<»ve  the  third  story  there  was  a  garret  where  the  linen 
I  hung  to  dr}',  and  a  couple  of  attics.  Christophe,  the 
D-of-ail-work,  slept  in  one,  and  Sylvie,  the  stout  cook,  in 
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the  other.  Bolide  the  seven  inmates  thus  enumerated,  takiag 
one  year  witii  another,  some  eight  law  or  maiical  student- 
(lined  ID  the  house,  as  well  as  two  or  three  regular  comen 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  There  were  usually  eightecfl 
people  at  dinner,  and  there  was  room,  if  need  be,  for  twentr 
at  M^nie.  A'auquer's  tahle;  at  break  fa  st^  however,  only  tbe 
seven  lod^rers  agpeared.  It  was  almost  like  a  family  ptrtr. 
Every  one  came  down  in  dressing-gown  and  ^Uppers,  ii^ 
the  conversation  usually  turned  on  anything  that  had  hap- 
pened the  evening  before;  comments  on  the  dres^  or  appeivt^ 
ance  of  the  diuntT  contingent  were  exchanged  in  friend^ 
confidence. 

These  seven  lodgers  were  Mme.  Yauquer'i  spoiled  ebildreiL 
Ainong  them  she  distributed,  with  astronomical  preeiaon, 
the  exact  proportion  of  respect  and  attention  due  to  the  vary- 
ing amounf?  they  paid  for  their  hoard.  One  single  eonsidi^- 
ation  in:fluenced  all  these  human  beings  thrown  together  by 
chance.    The  two  second-floor  lodgers  only  paid  seventy*two 
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brought  to  a  clom  or  still  in  progress  are  foreshadowed  by 
the  sight  of  such  actors  as  these,  not  the  dramas  that  are 
playe<l  before  the  footlights  and  against  a  background  of 
painted  canvas,  but  dumb  dramas  of  life,  frost-bound  dramas 
that  sere  hearts  like  fire,  dramas  that  do  not  end  with  the 
actors*  lives. 

Mile.  Michonneau,  that  elderly  young  lady,  screened  her 
.weak  eyes  from  the  daylight  by  a  soiled  green  silk  shade  with 
a  rim  of  brass,  an  object  fit  to  scare  away  the  Angel  of  Pity 
himself.  Her  shawl,  with  its  scanty,  draggled  fringe,  might 
hare  covered  a  skeleton,  so  meagre  and  angular  was  the  form 
beneath  it.  Yet  she  must  have  been  pretty  and  shapely  once. 
What  corrosive  had  destroyed  the  feminine  outlines?  Was  it 
trouble,  or  vice,  or  greed?  Had  she  loved  too  well?  Had 
the  been  a  second-hand  clothes  dealer,  a  frequenter  of  the 
backitairs  of  great  houses,  or  had  she  been  merely  a  courtesan  ? 
Was  Fhe  expiating  the  flaunting  triumphs  of  a  youth  over- 
crowcJed  with  pleasures  by  an  old  ago  in  which  she  was 
fhunmnl  by  eviTv  pasi?er-by?  Her  vacant  gaze  sent  a  chill 
through  you ;  her  shriveled  face  seemed  like  a  menace.  Her 
voire  was  like  the  shrill,  thin  note  of  the  grasshopper  sound- 
ing from  the  thicket  when  winter  is  at  hand.  She  said  that 
she  had  nursed  an  old  gentleman,  ill  of  catarrh  of  the  blad- 
d*»r,  and  left  to  die  by  his  children,  who  thought  that  he  had 
nothing  left.  His  bequest  to  hrr,  a  life  annuity  of  a  thousand 
francs,  was  periodically  disputed  by  his  heirs,  who  mingled 
FlandiT  with  their  persecutions.  In  spite  of  the  ravages  of 
conflicting  passions,  her  face  retaine<l  some  traces  of  its 
fornuT  fairness  and  fineness  of  tissue,  some  vestiges  of  the 
physical  charms  of  her  youth  still  survived. 

M.  Poiret  was  a  sort  of  automaton.  He  might  be  seen 
any  day  sailing  like  a  gray  shadow  along  the  walks  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  on  his  head  a  shabby  cap,  a  cane  with  an 
old  yellow  ivory  handle  in  the  tips  of  his  thin  fingers;  the 
^'Ulspread  skirts  of  his  threadbare  overcoat  failed  to  conceal 
his  meagre  figure:  his  breeches  hung  loosely  on  his  shninken 
limbs;  the  thin,  blue-stockinged  legs  trembled  like  those  of  a 
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Saiote-OeneTi&vey  which  forms  a  background  to  this  picture ; 
but  her  face  was  young,  there  was  youthfulness  in  her  voice 
and  elasticity  in  her  movements.  This  young  misfortune 
was  not  unlike  a  shrub,  newly  planted  in  an  uncongenial  soil, 
where  its  leaves  have  already  begun  to  wither.  The  outlines 
of  her  figure,  revealed  by  her  dress  of  the  simplest  an4- 
cheapest  materials,  were  also  youthful.  There  was  the  same 
kind  of  charm  about  her  too  slender  form,  her  faintly  colored 
face  and  light-brown  hair,  that  modem  poets  find  in  mediaeval 
statuettes ;  and  a  sweet  expression,  a  look  of  Christian  resigna- 
tion in  the  dark  gray  eyes.  She  was  pretty  by  force  of  con- 
trast ;  if  she  had  been  happy,  she  would  have  been  charming. 
Happiness  is  the  poetry  of  woman,  as  the  toilette  is  her  tinsel. 
If  the  delightful  excitement  of  a  ball  had  made  the  pale  face 
glow  with  color;  if  the  delights  of  a  luxurious  life  had 
brought  the  color  to  the  wan  cheeks  that  were  slightly  hol- 
lowed already:  if  love  had  put  light  into  the  sad  eyes,  then 
Victorine  might  have  ranked  among  the  fairest;  but  she 
lacked  the  two  things  which  create  woman  a  second  time — 
pretty  dresses  and  love-letters. 

A  book  might  have  been  made  of  her  stor}'.  Tier  father 
was  persuaded  that  he  had  sufficient  reason  for  d<»clining  to 
acknowledge  her,  and  allowed  her  a  bare  six  hundre<i  francs 
a  year;  he  had  further  taken  measures  to  disinherit  his 
daughter,  and  had  converted  all  his  real  estate  into  personalty, " 
that  he  might  leave  it  undivided  to  his  son.  Victorine's 
mother  had  died  broken-hearted  in  Mme.  Couture's  house; 
and  the  latter,  who  was  a  near  relation,  had  taken  charge  of 
th4*  little  orphan.  Unluckily,  the  widow  of  the  commissar}'- 
general  to  the  armies  of  the  Republic  had  nothing  in  the 
world  but  her  jointure  and  her  widow's  pension,  and  some 
day  aho  might  hi»  obligwl  to  leave  the  helpless,  inexperienced 
girl  to  the  mercy  of  the  world.  The  good  soul,  therefore, 
took  Victorine  to  mass  ever}'  Sunday,  and  to  confession  once 
a  fortnight,  thinking  that,  in  any  case,  she  would  bring  up 
her  ward  to  be  devout.  She  was  right ;  religion  offered  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  young  girl's  future.    The  poor 
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ii,ii  t l»<ft t  ^^  %tfH*  ^ho  refused  to  aeknowledge  her.    Decll 
ir  -tti?  ferod  to  see  him  to  deliver  her  mothers  nies-i 
..     r!^s5*  but  every  year  hitherto  ghe  had  knocked 
.  M    ^^  Ktiu  ;  her  father  was  inexorable.    Her  brother, 
.  ,  j    n  i . t ; IS  « >  f  com m u ni cati on ,  had  not  come  to  eee  her  f (ir 
i   r  V  i^arts  and  had  B<?nt  her  no  assistance ;  jet  she  prayed  U 
•.tifd  to  unseal  her  father's  eyes  and  to  eoften  her  brother* 
hvarU  and  no  aotnisations  mingled  with  her  prayers,    Mim* 
r-iQtkjre  and  Mme,  Vauquer  exiiansted  the  vocabnlary  ot 
Abuist\  aud  failed  to  find  words  that  did  justice  to  the  bankers 
iniquitous  conduct ;  but  while  they  heaped  execrations  on  tbf 
miliionaire,  Victorine*B  words  were  as  gentle  as  the  moan  of 
thi»  wounded  dove,  and  affection  found  expression  even  in  the 
cry  drawn  from  her  by  pain, 

Ku^ene  dc  Rastignac  was  a  thoroughly  southern  type;  k 
had  a  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  black  hair-  In  his  figure, 
manner,  and  his  whole  bearing  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  atber 
eanie  of  a  noble  family,  or  that^  from  his  earliest  ehildhooi 
he  had  be^n  gep 
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unscrew  it,  take  it  to  pieces,  file  it,  oil  and  clean  and  set  it  in 
order,  and  put  it  back  in  its  place  again:  ''I  am  an  old  hand 
at  it/'  he  used  to  say.  Not  only  so,  he  knew  all  about  ships, 
tho  pea,  France,  foreign  countries,  men,  business,  law,  great 
houses  arid  prisons, — there  was  nothing  that  he  did  not  know. 
If  any  one  complained  rather  more  than  usual,  he  would 
offer  his  services  at  once.  lie  had  several  times  lent  money 
to  Mme.  Vauquer,  or  to  the  boarders;  but,  somehow,  those 
whom  he  obliged  felt  that  they  would  sooner  face  death  than* 
fail  to  repay  him :  a  certain  rcpolutc  look,  sometimes  seen  on| 
his  face,  inspired  fear  of  him,  for  all  his  appearance  of  easy 
good-nature.  In  the  way  he  spat  there  was  an  imperturbable 
coolness  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was  a  man  who 
would  not  stick  at  a  crime  to  extricate  himself  from  a  false 
position.  His  eyes,  like  those  of  a  pitiless  judge,  seemed  to 
go  to  the  very  bottom  of  all  questions,  to  read  all  natures, 
all  feelings  and  thoughts.  His  habit  of  life  was  very  regular; 
he  usually  went  out  after  breakfast,  returning  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  disappeared  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  letting 
himself  in  about  midnight  with  a  latch  key,  a  privilege  that 
Mme.  Vauquer  accorded  to  no  other  boarder.  But  then  he 
was  on  very  good  terms  with  the  widow;  he  used  to  call  her 
**mamma,"  and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  a  piwt^  of  flat- 
terfc'  perhaps  not  appreciated  to  the  full !  The  worthy  woman 
might  imagine  this  to  he  an  easy  feat ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  arm  but  Vautrin's  was  long  enough  to  encircle  her. 
It  was  a  characteristic  trait  of  his  generously  to  pay  fifteen 
francs  a  month  for  the  cup  of  cofTw  with  a  dash  of  brandy 
in  it,  which  he  took  after  dinner.  I^ess  superficial  ob.<«ervers 
than  young  men  engulfed  by  the  whirlpool  of  Parisian  life, 
or  old  men,  who  took  no  inten»st  in  anything  that  did  not 
directly  concern  them,  would  not  have  stopped  short  at  the 
vaguely  unsatisfactory  iinpn'ssion  that  Vautrin  made  upon 
them.  He  knew  or  guessed  the  concerns  of  every  one  about 
him:  but  none  of  them  had  hoim  able  to  penetrate  his 
thoughts,  or  to  discover  his  occupation.  He  had  deliberately 
made  his  apparent  good-nature^  his  unfailing  readiness  to 
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4i]%%  m2  i&  high  spirits  into  a  barrier  lietween  himiel! 
aal  thm  t^4t  <il  theni,  but  not  gQldoin  he  ga?e  gllmps^^s  of  ap> 
t>iltl'^  Ai>pt^  of  charaf^ter.  Ho  Beenied  to  deliglit  itt 
tiCOiiigiMlg  th^  upper  classes  of  society  with  the  lash  of  bis 
tvogue^  to  t«ki'  pleasure  in  convicting  it  of  inconsistency,  in 
tiiockiii^lt  at  law  and  order  with  Boiiie  grim  jest  worthT  of 
Juv^naU  ai  if  iOtne  grudge  against  the  social  F^stera  ranMed 
ill  him,  as  if  there  were  some  mystery  carefully  bidden  awsy 
til  his  life. 

Mile.  Taillefer  felt  attracted,  perhaps  UTiconsciouslyj  bj 
the  g^treugth  of  the  one  man,  and  the  good  looks  of  the  other; 
ht^r  stolen  glances  and  secret  thoughts  were  divided  between 
thetn ;  but  neither  of  them  eecmed  to  take  any  notice  of  her, 
although  some  day  a  chance  might  alter  her  position,  mi 
she  would  be  a  wealthy  heiress.  For  that  matter,  there  waj 
not  a  soul  in  the  house  who  took  any  trouble  to  investigate 
the  Tarioup  chronirles*  of  mi^fortunej^,  real  or  ima^narv,  r^ 
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channs  for  her,  and  for  her  alone.  Those  cells  belonged  to 
her.  She  fed  those  convicts  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  and  her  authority  was  recognized  among  them. 
Where  else  in  Paris  would  they  have  found  wholesome  food 
in  sufficient  quantity  at  the  prices  she  charged  them,  and 
rooms  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  make,  if  not  exactly  ele- 
gant or  comfortable,  at  any  rate  clean  and  healthy?  If  she 
had  committed  some  flagrant  act  of  injustice,  the  victim 
would  have  borne  it  in  silence. 

Snch  a  gathering  contained,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  elements  out  of  which  a  complete  society  might  be  con- 
structed. And,  as  in  a  school,  as  in  the  world  itself,  there 
was  among  the  eighteen  men  and  women  who  met  round  the 
dinner  table  a  poor  creature,  despised  by  all  the  others,  con- 
demned to  be  the  butt  of  all  their  jokes.  At  the  beginning 
of  Eugene  de  Rastignac's  second  twelvemonth,  this  figure 
suddenly  started  out  into  bold  relief  against  the  background 
of  human  forms  and  faces  nmong  which  the  law  student  was 
yet  to  live  for  another  two  years  to  come.  This  laughing- 
stock was  the  retired  vermicoUi-niorohant,  Father  Goriot,  upon 
whose  face  a  painter,  like  the  historian,  would  have  concen- 
trated all  the  light  in  his  picture. 

How  had  it  come  about  that  the  boarders  regarded  him 
with  a  half-malignant  contempt  ?  \NTiy  did  they  subject  the 
oldest  among  their  number  to  a  kind  of  persecution,  in  which 
there  was  mingled  some  pity,  but  no  respect  for  his  misfor- 
tunes? Had  he  brought  it  upon  himself  by  some  eccentricity 
or  absurdity,  which  is  less  easily  forgiven  or  forgotten  than 
more  serious  defects?  The  question  strikes  at  the  root  of 
many  a  social  injustice.  Perhaps  it  is  only  human  nature 
to  inflict  suffering  on  anything  that  will  endure  suffering, 
wheth«*r  by  reason  of  its  genuine  humility,  or  indifference, 
r*T  pheer  helplessness.  Do  we  not,  one  and  all,  like  to  feel 
our  fitn»npth  even  at  the  exp(»nse  of  some  one  or  of  some- 
thing? The  poorest  sample  of  humanity,  the  street  arab, 
will  puU  the  bell  handle  at  every  street  door  in  bitter  weather, 
and  scramble  up  to  write  his  name  on  the  unsullied  marble 
of  a  monnniBiiL 
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t&  Iktt^  jiiihr  1$1S>  at  the  age  of  Bixtj-idiie  or  theT^abottti, 
^^D^IblMt  Gimol'^  htiil  gald  his  business  and  retired — to  Mme. 
^^ftyifr>r  boarding-hous^.  Wh&n  he  first  came  there  be 
^iki  tidMtt  the  roaniB  now  occupied  by  Mme.  Couture ;  he  hftd 
yttifti  Iwdte  hundred  francs  a  year  like  a  man  to  whom  fivf 
kmi^  i&tue  or  less  wag  a  mere  triSe,  For  him  Mme.  Yauquer 
ImaI  nmde  various  improvements  in  the  three  rooms  destined 
Ittirllis  use,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  paid  in  advaB<!C; 
m  it  was  saidj  for  the  raia*?rable  furniture,  that  ig  to  say,  for 
mam  yellow  cotton  curtaina,  a  few  chairs  of  stained  wood 
voTeml  with  Utrecht  velvet,  several  wretched  colored  printi 
in  frames,  and  wall  papers  that  a  little  suburban  tavern 
would  have  disdained.  Possibly  it  was  the  careless  generositj 
with  which  Father  Goriot  allowed  himself  to  be  overreached  at 
this  period  of  his  life  (they  called  him  Momieur  Goriot  very 
respectfully  then)  that  gave  Mme.  Vauquer  the  meaue^ 
opinion  of  his  business  abilities;  she  looked  on  htm  aa  an 
imbecile  where  money  was  concemed. 
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sidermble  number  of  ounces;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
part  with  these  gifts  that  reminded  him  of  past  domestic 
festivals. 

'This  was  my  wife's  present  to  me  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  our  wedding  day,"  he  said  to  Mme.  Vauquer,  as  he  put 
away  a  little  silver  posset  dish,  with  two  turtle-doves  billing 
on  the  cover.  'Toor  dear !  she  spent  on  it  all  the  money  she 
had  saved  before  we  married.  Do  you  know,  I  would  sooner 
scratch  the  earth  with  my  nails  for  a  living,  madame,  than 
part  with  that.  But  I  shall  be  able  to  take  my  coflfee  out  of 
it  every  morning  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  thank  the  Lord !  I 
am  not  to  he  pitied.  There's  not  much  fear  of  my  starving 
for  some  time  to  come." 

Finally,  Mme.  Vauquer*s  magpie's  eye  had  discovered  and 
n'a«l  certain  entries  in  the  list  of  shareholders  in  the  funds, 
and,  after  a  rough  calculation,  was  disposed  to  credit  Gh>riot 
(worthy  man)  with  something  like  ton  thousand  francs  a 
year.  From  that  day  forward  Mme.  Vauquer  (nee  De  Con- 
flan.«).  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  seen  forty-eight  sum- 
mers, tliough  slic  would  only  own  to  thirty-nine  of  them — 
Mnj»-.  Vaiiquor  had  her  own  ideas.  Though  Goriot's  eyes 
wM^med  to  have  slinmk  in  their  sockets,  though  they  were 
weak  and  water}',  owing  to  some  glandular  affection  which 
compelled  him  to  wipe  them  continually,  she  considered  him 
to  be  a  v«Ty  gentlemanly  and  pleasant-looking  man.  More- 
over, the  widow  saw  favorable  indications  of  character  in  the 
well -developed  calves  of  his  legs  and  in  his  square-shaped 
n'>«<».  indications  still  further  borne  out  by  the  worthy  man's 
fiill-mr»on  eountenanoe  and  b>ok  of  stupid  good-nature.  This, 
in  all  prohahility,  was  a  strongly-built  animal,  whose  brains 
mostly  conpipted  in  a  capacity  for  affection.  His  hair,  worn 
in  ail^s  de  j/igeon,  and  duly  powdered  every  morning  by  thw 
harl»<^r  from  the  ficole  Polytechnique,  described  five  points 
r»n  his  \nw  fon»head,  and  made  an  elegant  setting  to  his  face. 
Though  his  manners  were  somewhat  boorish,  he  was  always 
as  neat  as  a  new  pin  and  he  took  his  snuff  in  a  lordly  way, 
like  a  man  who  knows  that  his  anufl-boz  is  alwrnya  likely  to 
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htj  filled  with  maccaboy;  so  that  when  Mme-  Tatiqtier  kj 
down  to  rest  on  the  day  of  M.  G€riot*s  installation,  ber  hfiut 
like  a  larded  partridg^j  sweltered  before  the  fire  of  a  hiuinqg 
dci^ire  to  shake  off  th&  shroud  of  Vauquer  and  lim  agaiii  ti 
Qoriot.  She  would  many  again,  s^ll  her  boarding-boUBe,  fiif 
her  hand  to  this  fine  flower  of  citizenship,  become  a  ladj  oi 
consequence  in  the  quarter,  and  ask  for  subscription*  ftir 
charitable  purposes;  she  would  make  little  Sunday  ezeof^kmi 
to  Choisy,  Soisy,  Gentilly ;  she  would  have  a  box  at  the  the- 
atre when  she  liked,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  author^s  ttckfti 
that  one  of  her  boarders  sometinaes  gave  her,  in  Jnlv;  th« 
whole  Eldorado  of  a  little  Parisian  household  rose  up  befof* 
Mme.  Vauquer  in  her  dreams.  Nobody  knew  that  she  hersdf 
possessed  forty  thousand  francs^  accumulated  Aon  by  sou,  that 
was  her  secret ;  surely  as  far  as  money  was  concerned  she  wii 
a  very  tolerable  match.  *'And  in  other  respects,  I  am  quiti 
his  equal /^  she  said  to  herself,  turning  as  if  to  assure  hei^eH 
of  the  charms  of  a  form  that  the  portly  Sylvie  found  moulded 
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a  hmuHful  garden,  extending  down  to  an  avenue  of  Itn- 
r  at  the  farther  end.'*  Mention  mas  made  of  the  bracing 
of  the  place  and  its  quiet  situation. 
:  was  this  prospectas  that  attracted  Hme.  la  Comtesse  de 
nbermesnily  a  widow  of  siz-and-thirty,  who  was  awaiting 
final  settlement  of  her  husband*s  affairs,  and  of  another 
ter  regarding  a  pension  due  to  her  as  the  wife  of  a  gen- 

who  had  died  **on  the  field  of  battle."  On  this  Mme. 
quor  saw  to  her  table,  lighted  a  fire  baily  in  the  sitting- 
Q  for  nearly  six  months,  and  kept  the  promise  of  her 
>pectU8,  oven  going  to  some  expense  to  do  so.  And  the 
ntess,  on  her  side,  addressed  Mme.  Vauquer  as  ''my  dear,'' 

promised  her  two  more  boarders,  the  Baronne  de  Vau- 
land  and  the  widow  of  a  colonel,  the  late  Comte  de  Pic- 
iaie,  who  were  about  to  leave  a  boarding-house  in  the 
mis,  where  the  terms  were  higher  than  at  the  Maison 
iquer.  Both  thope  ladies,  moreover,  would  be  very  well 
o  when  the  people  at  the  War  Office  had  come  to  an  end 
heir  formalities.  "But  Government  departments  are  al- 
8  fni  dilator}',"  the  lady  added. 

.fter  dinner  the  two  widows  went  together  up  to  Mme. 
iquer*s  room,  and  had  a  snug  little  chat  over  some  cordial 

various  delicacies  reserved  for  the  miptress  of  the  house, 
le.  Vauquer's  ideas  as  to  Goriot  were  cordially  approved 
Mme.  de  TAmbermesnil ;  it  was  a  capital  notion,  which 
that  matter  she  had  guessed  from  the  very  first;  in  her 
lion  the  vermicelli  maker  was  an  ex«*llont  man. 
Ah !  my  dear  lady,  guch  a  well -preserved  man  of  his  age, 
mund  as  my  eyesight — a  man  who  might  make  a  woman 
py!"  said  the  widow. 

'he  good-natured  Countess  turned  to  the  subject  of  Mme. 
iqner's  dress,  which  was  not  in  harmony  with  her  proj- 

"You  must  put  yourself  on  a  war  footing,"  said  she. 
kft«'r  much  serious  (consideration   the  two  widows  went 
pping  together — they    purchased    a    hat    adorned    with 
ieh  feathers   and    a   cap   at    the    Palais    Royal,  and  the 
inteta  took  her  friend  to  the  Magasin  de  la  Petite  Jean- 
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and  in  tbeir  secret  BeWes  they  are  conscious  that  they  arc 
•everely  judged,  and  that  they  deserve  to  be  judged  seyerely ; 
but  still  they  feel  an  unconquerable  craving  for  praises  that 
they  do  not  hear,  or  they  are  consumed  by  a  desire  to  appear 
to  possess,  in  the  eyes  of  a  new  audience,  the  qualities  which 
they  have  not,  hoping  to  win  the  admiration  or  affection  of 
strangers  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  it  again  some  day.  Or, 
once  more,  there  are  other  mercenary  natures  who  never  do  a 
kindness  to  a  friend  or  a  relation  simply  because  these  have 
a  claim  upon  them,  while  a  service  done  to  a  stranger  brings 
ita  reward  to  self-love.  Such  natures  feel  but  little  affec- 
tion for  those  who  are  nearest  to  them ;  they  keep  their  kind- 
ix^ss  for  remoter  circles  of  acquaintance,  and  show  most  to 
those  who  dwell  on  its  utmost  limits.  Mme.  Vauquer  be- 
longed to  both  these  essentially  mean,  false,  and  execrable 
classes. 

••If  I  had  been  here  at  the  time/'  Vautrin  would  say  at  the 
end  of  the  story,  **I  would  have  phown  her  up,  and  that  mis- 
fortune would  not  have  befallen  you.  I  know  that  kind  of 
phiz !" 

Like  all  narrow  naturrs,  Mme.  Vaiiquer  was  wont  to  con- 
fine her  attention  to  events,  and  did  not  go  very  deeply  into 
the  caujses  that  brought  them  about :  she  likewise  preferred 
to  throw  the  blame  of  her  own  mistakes  on  other  people,  so 
she  chose  to  consider  that  the  honest  vermicelli  maker  was 
responsible  for  her  misf(»rtune.  It  had  opened  her  eyes,  so 
she  said,  with  regard  to  him.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that  her 
blandishments  wen*  in  vain,  and  that  her  outlay  on  her 
toilette  was  money  thrown  away,  she  was  not  slow  to 
discover  the  n>as4)n  of  his  indifference.  It  became  plain  to 
her  at  once  that  then»  was  some  other  attraction,  to  use  her 
own  expn»ssion.  In  short,  it  was  evident  that  the  hope  she 
had  so  fondly  cherished  was  a  baseless  delusion,  and  that 
frh«*  would  "never  make  anything  out  of  that  man  yonder," 
in  the  Coyntess*  forcible  i)lirase.  The  Countess  seemed  to 
have  been  a  judge  of  character.  Mme.  Vauquer's  aversion 
was  naturally  more  energetic  than  her  friendship,  for  her 
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hatred  was  not  in  proportion  to  her  love,  but  to  her  dim^ 
poiBtcd  expectations.  The  human  heart  may  fijid  here  ud 
there  a  resting-place  short  of  the  highest  height  of  affectieie, 
but  we  seldom  etop  in  th&  Bteep.  downward  slope  of  hatreA 
StiU,  M.  Goriot  was  a  lodger^  and  the  widow's  woimded  ^11* 
love  could  Dot  vent  itself  in  an  explosion  of  wrath ;  Ufcp  a 
monk  haraesed  by  the  prior  of  his  convent,  ehe  was  fozeed 
to  stifle  her  sighs  of  dii^appointment,  and  to  gulp  down  ber 
craving  for  revenge.  Little  minda  fmd  gratification  for  their 
feelings,  benevolent  or  otherwise,  by  a  constant  eierciae  ol 
petty  ingenuity.  The  widow  employed  her  woman's  malic* 
to  devise  a  system  of  covert  persecution.  She  began  by  i 
course  of  retrenchment— various  luxuries  which  had  found 
their  way  to  the  table  appeared  there  no  more, 

'*No  more  gherkins,  no  more  anchovies;  they  have  roadt 
a  fool  of  me !"  she  said  to  Sylvie  one  mornings  and  they  m* 
turned  to  the  old  bill  of  fare. 

The  thrifty  frugality  necessary'  to  those  who  mean  to  malw 
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It  W18  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mme.  Vanqner  should  re- 
gard the  inereaped  regularity  of  her  boarder's  habits  with 
oomplaoeDcy,  when  those  little  excursions  of  his  had  been 
•o  much  to  her  interest.  She  attributed  the  change  not  so 
much  to  a  gradual  diminution  of  fortune  as  to  a  spiteful 
wish  to  annoy  his  hostess.  It  is  one  of  the  most  detestable 
habits  of  a  Liliputian  mind  to  credit  other  people  with  its 
own  malignant  pettiness. 

Unludrily,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year,  M.  Goriof  a 
ooDduct  gave  some  color  to  the  idle  talk  about  him.  Jle 
aaked  Mme.  Vauquer  to  give  him  a  room  on  the  second  floor, 
and  to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  her  charges.  Ap- 
parently, such  strict  economy  was  called  for,  that  he  did  with- 
out a  fire  all  through  the  winter.  Mme.  Vauquer  asked  to 
be  paid  in  advance,  an  arrangement  to  which  M.  Goriot  con- 
aented,  and  thenceforward  she  spoke  of  him  as  ^'Father 
Goriot.** 

What  had  brought  about  this  decline  and  fall?  Conjecture 
was  keen,  but  investigation  was  difficult.  Father  Goriot  was 
not  communicative;  in  the  sham  countess*  phrase,  he  was  "a 
curmudgeon."  Empty-headed  people  who  babble  about  their 
own  affairs  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  occupy  them, 
naturally  conclude  that  if  people  say  nothing  of  their  do- 
ings it  is  because  their  doings  will  not  bear  being  talked 
about;  so  the  highly  respectable  merchant  became  a  scoun- 
drel, and  the  late  beau  was  an  old  rogue.  Opinion  fluctuated. 
Sometimes,  according  to  Vautrin,  who  came  about  this  time 
to  live  in  the  Maison  Vauquer,  Father  Goriot  was  a  man  who 
went  on  'Change  and  dabbled  (to  use  the  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive language  of  the  Stock  Exchange)  in  stocks  and 
shares  after  he  had  ruined  himself  by  heavy  speculation. 
Sometimes  it  was  held  that  he  was  one  of  those  petty  gam- 
blers who  nightly  play  for  small  stakes  until  they  win  a  few 
francs.  A  theory  that  he  was  a  detective  in  the  employ  of 
the  Home  Office  found  favor  at  one  time,  but  Vautrin  urgetl 
that  "Goriot  was  not  sharp  enough  for  one  of  that  sort.*' 
There  were  yet  other  solutions;  Father  Goriot  was  a  skinflint^ 
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turned  to  the  old  \ 

The  thrifty  fru^j 


l«fd  hj  selliDg  Meij 
lysterlous  brood  at  | 
Vile  his  life  mi^  | 
m  Afonsed  in  othen  wu 
from  their  eoci^j— 
hftd  his  uses,  evezy  ok 
«it  on  him ;  he  wa^  pdted 
^mrd  words.      The  genenl 
^fur  of  a  theory  which  seemed 
V^anqner's  view.     According 
his  time  of  life,  as  soimd 
might  be  very  hAppj, 
These  are  the  t^ 
were  based, 
months  after  the  departmt 
had  managed  to  live  for  m 
Mme.   Vauquer    (not  y^ 
A  ^s]k  dre^  and  a  young  woman'i 
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l>f'l(»ve<l  of  fair  ladio^s,  M.  Goriot — the  Bun  seeks 
-Mf  Kiid,  alluding  to  liis  visitor.    '*Peste!  you  imvc 

.'lio  was  vory  pretty/' 
<  t-i  my  daughter/*  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  pride 
' .  and  the  rest  chose  to  consider  tliis  as  the  fatuity 
:  man  who  wishes  to  save  appearances. 
:li  after  this  visit  M.  Goriot  reeeivetl  another.    The 
;;:liter  who  had  come  to  s^h;  him  tliat  morning  came 
tiT  dinner,  tliis  time  in  evening  dress.    The  boarders, 
•  discussion  in  the  dining-room,  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
.  fair-haired  woman,  slendiT,  graivful,  and  much  too 
.Miished-l(H>king  to  be  a  daughter  of  Father  Goriot 's. 
wo  of  them !"  cried  the  portly  Sylvie,  who  did  not  recog- 
ihc  lady  of  the  first  visit. 
\   few  days  later,  and  anotlier  young  lady — a  tall,  well- 
ulded  brunette,  with  dark  hair  and  bright  eyes— came  to 
-.  for  M.  Goriot. 
••Three  of  them !"  said  Sylvie. 

Then  the  second  dauglitir,  who  had  first  come  in  the  mom- 
.ng  to  sec  her  father,  camr  shortly  afurwards  in  the  evening. 
She  wore  a  ball  dress,  and  caini'  in  a  carriage. 

"Four  of  them  I"  commented  Mme.  Vauquer  and  her  plump 
handmaid.  Sylvie  saw  not  a  tra<'i'  of  n-s<fmblanct*  In'twi^en 
this  great  lady  and  the  girl  in  her  simple  morning  dress  who 
had  entered  her  kitchen  on  the  o(ca>ion  of  her  first  visit. 

At  that  time  Goriot  wa<  ]»:iying  twclvr  hundn'd  francs  a 
year  to  his  landlady,  and  Mme.  Vauqucr  saw  nothing  out  of 
the  common  in  the  fa<'t  that  a  rich  man  had  four  or  i\\c  mis- 
tresses; nay.  she  thouglit  it  vrry  knowing  of  him  to  pass 
them  off  as  his  daughters.  She  was  not  at  all  inclined  to 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  line,  or  to  tnk4>  umbrage  at  his  sending 
for  them  to  the  Mais<m  Vauquer;  yet,  inasmuch  as  these  visits 
explained  her  boarder's  indilTen'iuf  to  lu-r.  she  went  so  far 
(at  the  end  of  the  si'cond  year)  as  U*  s{M'ak  of  him  as  an 
**ugly  old  wretch."  When  at  length  lier  l>oarder  diH-lined  to 
nine  hundred  francs  a  year,  she  asked  him  very  insolently 
what  he  took  her  house  to  be.  after  meeting  one  of  these 
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ladies  on  the  stairs.  Father  Goriot  answered  that  the  laij 
was  his  eldest  daughter. 

"So  you  have  two  or  three  dozen  daughters,  have  your 
eaid  Mme.  Tauquer  sharply. 

"I  have  only  two/*  her  boarder  answered  meekly,  like  t 
ruined  man  who  16  broken  in  to  all  the  cruel  usagi!  of  mi^ 
fortune. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  year  Father  Goriot  reduced  ha 
expenses  still  further ;  he  went  up  to  the  third  story,  and  now 
paid  forty-five  francs  a  month.  He  did  without  snnS^  told 
his  hairdresser  that  he  no  longer  required  his  services,  tud 
gave  up  ^rearing  powder.  When  Goriot  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  this  condition,  an  exclamation  of  astonishment 
hroke  from  his  hostess  at  the  color  of  his  hair— a  dingy  olire 
gray.  He  had  grown  sadder  day  by  day  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  some  hidden  trouble ;  among  all  the  faces  round  the  table, 
his  was  the  most  woe- begone.     There  was  no   longer  any 
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longer  like  his  fonner  self.  The  hale  yermicelli  manufac- 
turer, sixty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  looked  scarce  forty, 
the  stout,  comfortable,  prosperous  tradesman,  with  an  almost 
bucolic  air,  and  such  a  brisk  demeanor  that  it  did  you  good 
to  look  at  him ;  the  man  with  something  boyish  in  his  smile, 
had  suddenly  sunk  into  his  dotage,  and  had  become  a  feeble, 
vacillating  septuagenarian. 

The  keen,  bright  blue  eyes  had  grown  dull,  and  faded  to  a 
steel-gray  color;  the  red  inflamed  rims  looked  as  though 
they  had  shed  tears  of  blood.  He  excited  feelings  of  repul- 
sion in  some,  and  of  pity  in  others.  The  young  medical  stu- 
dents who  came  to  the  house  noticed  ihe^  drooping  of  his 
lower  lip  and  the  conformation  of  the  facial  angle;  and, 
after  teasing  him  for  some  time  to  no  purpose,  they  declared 
that  cretinism  was  setting  in. 

One  evening  after  dinner  Mme.  Vauquer  said  half  ban- 
teringly  to  him,  "So  those  daughters  of  yours  don't  come  to 
see  you  any  more,  eh?"  moaning  to  imply  hor  doubts  as  to 
his  paternity;  but  Father  Goriot  shrank  as  if  hift  hostess  had 
touched  him  with  a  sword-point. 

"They  come  sometimes,*'  ho  said  in  a  tronmlous  voice. 

"Aha!  you  still  see  them  sometimes?"  cried  the  students. 
"Bravo,  Father  Goriot!" 

The  old  man  scarcely  seemo<l  to  hear  the  witticisms  at  his 
expense  that  followed  on  the  words:  he  had  relapsed  into 
the  dreamy  state  of  mind  that  thoso  jsuiHTficial  ohwrvors 
took  for  senile  torpor,  due  to  his  lack  of  intelligence.  If 
they  had  only  known,  they  might  havo  In'on  deeply  interested 
by  the  problem  of  his  condition ;  but  fow  problom»»  were  more 
obacure.  It  was  easy,  of  courgo,  to  find  out  whether  Goriot 
had  really  been  a  vennicolli  manufacturer;  the  amount  of 
his  fortune  was  readily  discovorablo ;  Imt  the  old  imh>|)1o,  who 
w^ro  most  inquipitive  as  to  his  ooncomi*,  never  went  lK»vond 
the  limits  of  the  Quarter,  and  lived  in  the  hwlging-house 
much  an  oysters  cling  to  a  rock.  As  for  the  n»st,  the  onrrent 
of  life  in  Paris  daily  awaited  thoni,  and  swept  thorn  away 
with  it;  to  soon  as  they  left  the  Hue  Neuve-Sainte-Gene- 
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tTniTiAtions  in  law  had  left  him  free  to  see  the  eights  of 
Paris  and  to  enjoy  some  of  its  amuFoments.  A  student  hap 
not  much  time  on  his  hands  if  he  sets  himself  to  learn  the 
reporton'  of  every  theatre,  and  to  study  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  labyrinth  of  Paris.  To  know  its  customs;  to  learn  the 
language,  and  become  familiar  with  the  amusements  of  the 
capital,  he  must  explore  its  recesses,  good  and  bad^  follow 
the  studies  that  please  him  best,  and  form  some  idea  of  the 
treasures  contained  in  galleries  and  museums. 

At  this  stage  of  his  career  a  student  grows  eager  and  ex- 
cited about  all  sorts  of  follies  that  seem  to  him  to  be  of  im- 
mense importance.  He  has  his  hero,  his  great  man,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  College  de  France,  paid  to  talk  down  to  the 
level  of  his  audience.  He  adjusts  his  cravat,  and  strikes 
various  attitudes  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  women  in  the  first 
galleries  at  the  Op6ra-Comique.  As  he  passes  through  all 
thcfc  successive  initiations,  and  breaks  out  of  his  sheath, 
the  horizons  of  life  widen  around  him,  and  at  length  he 
prafspp  the  plan  of  society  with  the  different  human  strata  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

If  he  begins  by  admiring  the  procession  of  carriages  on 
sunny  afternoons  in  the  Champs-l^lysei^p,  he  soon  reaches  the 
further  stage  of  envying  their  owners.  T'nconsciously,  Eu- 
cvno  had  served  his  apprenticeship  before  he  went  back  to 
Angouleme  for  the  long  vacation  after  taking  his  degrees  as 
bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  law.  The  illusions  of  child- 
h'K>d  had  vanished,  so  also  had  the  ideas  he  brought  with 
him  from  the  provinces;  he  had  returned  thither  with  an 
intelligence  developed,  with  loftier  ambitions,  and  saw  things 
as  they  were  at  home  in  the  old  manor  house.  His  father 
and  mother,  his  two  brothers  and  two  sister?*,  with  an  aged 
aunt.  whos«»  wholo  fortune  (i»nsisti»d  in  annuities,  lived  on 
the  little  estate  of  Rastignae.  The  whole  property  brought 
in  about  three  thousjind  francs;  and  though  the  amount 
Varied  with  the  sc»as^)n  (as  must  always  Ik?  the  case  in  a  vine- 
growing  district),  they  were  obliged  to  span*  an  unvarying 
twelve  hundred  francs  out  of  their  income  for  him.    He  saw 
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[fijf  poverty t  whicli   they   tad   jE^nOTondi 
"  cipoD  them }  he  eauM  not  help  com* 
Ittd  seemed  so  heauUlul  to  his  boyisls 
3t  Ptris,  wha  had  realized  the  beauty  of  his 
future  of  the  whole  familv  depend^ 
S  Ai  9ot  escape  hh  eyes  that  not  a  crninb  rai 
t  ^gmB^  Dor  that  the  wine  they  drank  was  nude 
i  urfs^iig;  a  multitude  of  graall  things,  which 
eg  .^iwoiL;  of  in  detail  here,  made  him  bum  to  dis^ 
tnd  his  ambition  to  succeed  increased  ten- 


liie  all  great  souls,  that  his  succesa  should  be 
,^iiniijy  to  his  merits;  but  his  was  pre-eminently  t 
tesipvrament,  the  execution  of  his  plans  was  sure 
ijy  the  vertij^o  that  p^^jzes  on  youth  when  youth 
liuztf  iu  a  wide  sea,  uncertain  how  to  spend  ita 
vJutikT  to  steer  its  course,  how  to  adapt  its  sails  ta 
At  first  he  detemiiued  to  fling  himself  heart  and 
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good.  After  much  shaking  of  the  branches  of  the  family 
tree,  the  old  lady  came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all  persons 
who  could  be  useful  to  her  nephew  among  the  selfisli  genus 
of  rich  relations,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beaus^ant  was  the  least 
likely  to  refuse.  To  this  lady,  therefore,  she  wrote  in  the 
old-fashioned  style,  recommending  Eugene  to  her;  pointing 
out  to  her  nephew  that  if  he  succeeded  in  pleasing  Mme.  de 
B«au8^ant,  the  Vicomtesse  would  introduce  him  to  other  re- 
latione*. A  few  days  after  his  return  to  Paris,  therefore.  Has- 
tignac  sent  his  aunt's  letter  to  Mme.  de  Beaus^nt.  The  Vi« 
comtesse  replie<l  by  an  invitation  to  a  ball  for  the  following 
evening.  This  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  Maison 
Vauquer  at  the  end  of  November  1819. 

A  few  days  later,  after  Mme.  de  Beaus^ant's  ball,  Eugene 
came  in  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  persevering  stu- 
dent meant  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time  by  working  until 
daylight.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  attempted  to 
spend  tho  night  in  this  way  in  that  silent  quarter.  The  spell 
of  a  factitious  energy  was  upon  him ;  he  had  beheld  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  the  world.  He  had  not  dino<l  at  the 
Maison  Vauquer;  the  boarders  probably  would  think  that 
be  would  walk  home  at  daybreak  from  the  dance,  as  he  had 
done  sometimes  on  former  occajiions,  after  a  fete  at  the 
Prado.  or  a  ball  at  the  Odeon,  splashing  his  silk  stockings 
thereby,  and  ruining  his  pumps. 

It  so  happened  that  Christophe  took  a  look  into  the  street 
before  drawing  the  bolts  of  the  door;  and  Rastignac,  coming 
in  at  that  moment,  could  go  up  to  his  room  without  making 
any  noiiM*,  followed  by  Christoplie,  who  made  a  great  deal.  Eu- 
gene exchanged  his  dress  suit  for  a  shabby  overcoat  and  slip- 
pern,  kindled  a  fire  with  some  blocks  of  patent  fuel,  and  pre- 
pan^l  for  his  night's  work  in  such  a  sort  that  the  faint  sounds 
he  made  were  drowned  by  Christophers  heavy  tramp  on  the 
atairs. 

Eugene  sat  absorbed  in  thought  for  a  few  moments  before 
plunging  into  his  law  books.  He  had  just  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Vicomteaae  de  Beaua^ant  was  one  of  the 
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queeofi  of  faffhion,  tl:.it  her  house  was  thought  to  be  tli 
pleasanteE^t  iii  the  Faubourg  Saint-GenDAin.  And  not  odr 
so,  slie  was,  by  right  of  her  fortune,  and  the  DAme  whB  hmt 
one  of  the  most  cooFpieuouB  figttreg  in  that  arfFtoeratie  wodi. 
Thanks  to  the  aunt,  thanks  to  Mme>  de  Mareillac'B  let^ 
of  introduction,  the  poor  student  had  been  kindlv  iveafM 
in  that  house  before  he  knew  the  extent  of  th«  fRwrn  tlm 
fihown  to  him.  It  wag  almoet  like  a  patent  of  oobilitj  U 
be  admitted  to  those  gilded  galons;  he  had  appeared  in  th# 
most  eselueire  circle  in  PariSj  and  now  all  doors  were  opcD 
for  him*  Eugene  had  been  dazzled  at  first  bj  the  briUiiJil 
aaaembly^  and  had  scarcely  exchangc'd  a  few  words  with  tie 
Vieomte^e;  he  had  been  content  to  single  out  a  goddeii 
among  thie  throng  of  Parisian  divinities,  one  of  those  women 
who  are  sure  to  attract  a  young  man's  fancy. 

The  Comtesse  Anastasie  de  Hestaud  was  tall  and  grac^^ 
fully  made;  she  had  one  of  the  prettiest  figures  in  Pari*. 
Imagine  a  pair  of  great  dark  eyes,  a  magnificently  moulded 
hand^  a  shapely  foot.    There  was  a  fiery  energy  in  her  mofe- 
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he  did  all  he  could  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  tliis 
lovely  countess,  making  the  best  of  his  opportunities  in 
the  quadrille  and  during  a  waltz  that  she  gave  him.  When 
hv  had  told  her  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  Mnw.  de  Beaus^&nt*s, 
the  CountesSy  whom  he  took  for  a  groat  lady,  asked  him  to 
call  at  her  house,  and  after  her  parting  smile,  Rastignac  felt 
convinced  that  he  must  make  this  visit.  He  was  so  lucky  as 
to  light  upon  some  one  who  did  not  laugh  at  his  ignorance, 
m  fatal  defect  among  the  gilded  and  insolent  youth  of  that 
period;  the  coterie  of  Maulincourts,  Maximcs  de  Trailles, 
de  Marsays,  RonqueroUes,  Ajuda-Pintos,  and  Vandenesses 
who  shone  there  in  all  the  glory  of  coxcombry  among  the 
best-dressed  women  of  fashion  in  Paris — l^dy  Brandon,  the 
Duchesse  de  Langeais,  the  Comtesse  de  Kergarouet,  Mme. 
de  Sirizy,  the  Duchesse  de  Carigliano,  the  Comtesse  Ferraud, 
Mme.  de  Lanty,  the  Marquisi*  dWigloniont,  Mme.  Firmiani, 
the  Marquise  de  Listom^re  and  tlu*  ^Ian|uise  d'£!spard,  the 
Duchesse  de  Maufrigneuse  and  the  (Jrandlieus.  Luckily, 
therefore,  for  him,  the  novicL*  happened  upon  the  Marquis 
de  Montriveau,  the  lover  of  the  Duches.si."  de  Langeais,  a  gen- 
eral as  simple  as  a  child;  from  him  Rastignac  learned  that 
the  Comtesse  lived  in  the  Rue  du  llelder. 

Ah,  what  it  is  to  be  young,  eager  to  sec  the  world,  greedily 
on  the  watch  for  any  chance  that  brings  you  nearer  the 
woman  of  your  dreams,  and  lx.*hold  two  houses  open  their 
doors  to  you !  To  set  foot  in  the  Vieonitesse  de  Beaus^ant's 
house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-(ierniain ;  to  fall  on  your  knees 
before  a  Comtesse  de  Restaud  in  the  Chaussct;  d*Antin;  to 
i'M>k  at  one  glance  across  a  vista  of  Paris  drawing-rooms, 
(^>nsciouB  that,  possessing  suflicient  good  looks,  you  may  hope 
to  find  aid  and  {jrotection  there  in  a  feminine  heart!  To 
f*-**!  ambitious  enough  to  spurn  the  tight-rope  on  which  you 
mu^t  walk  with  the  steady  head  of  an  acrobat  for  whom  a 
fall  is  impossible,  and  to  find  in  a  charming  woman  the  best 
of  all  bahincing  poles. 

He  tat  there  with  his  thoughts  for  a  while.  Law  on  the  one 
baad,  and  Poverty  on  the  other,  beholding  a  radiant  vision 
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of  a  woman  rise  above  the  dull,  smouldering  ftre.    Who  frodi 
not  have  paused  and  questioned  the  future  as  Eiig)§ii.e  wii  ' 
doing?  who  would  not  have  pictured  it  full  of  sueeess?    Hii 
wandering  though tti  took  wings;  he  was  transported  out  at 
the  present  into  that  blissful  future;  he  was  sitting  by  Mmt 
|de  Eestaud'e  side,  when  a  sort  of  sigh,  like  die  grunt  af  aa 
overburdened  St.  Joseph,  broke  the  silence  of  the  night.    It 
vibrated  through  the  student,  who  took  the  Bound  for  a  dettii* 
groan.     He  opened  his  door  noiselessly,  went  out  upon  tk 
landing,  and  saw  a  thin  streak  of  light  under  Father  Goriot*i 
door.    Eugene  feared  that  his  neighbor  had  been  takeo  ill; 
he  went  over  and  looked  through  the  keyhole;  the  old  miB 
was  busily  engaged  in  an  oecupation  so  singular  and  eo  «* 
picious  that  Rastignac  thought  he  was  only  doing  a  pieee  of 
necessary  service  to  society  to  watch  the  self-^styled  vennioelii 
maker's  nocturnal  industries. 

The  table  was  upturned,  and  Goriot  had  doubtless  in  mnxt 
way  secured  a  silver  plate  and  cup  to  the  bar  before  knotting 
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Father  Goriot  looked  sadly  at  his  handiwork,  tears  fell 
from  his  eyes,  he  Mew  out  the  dip  which  had  served  him  for 
a  light  while  he  manipulated  the  silver,  and  Engine  heard 
him  sigh  as  he  lay  down  again. 

^He  is  mad/'  thought  the  student. 

**Po(>r  chUdr  Father  Ooriot  said  aloud.  Rastignac,  hearing 
those  words,  concluded  to  keep  silence ;  he  would  not  hastily 
condemn  his  neighbor.  He  was  just  in  the  doorway  of  his 
room  when  a  strange  sound  from  the  staircase  below  reached 
his  ears;  it  might  have  been  made  by  two  men  coming  up  in 
list  slippers.  Eugene  listened ;  two  men  there  certainly  were, 
he  could  hear  their  breathing.  Yet  there  had  been  no  sound 
of  opening  the  street  door,  no  footsteps  in  the  passage.  Sud- 
denly, too,  he  saw  a  faint  gleam  of  light  on  the  second  story; 
it  came  from  M.  Vautrin's  room. 

^^There  are  a  good  many  mysteries  here  for  a  lodging- 
house  !''  he  said  to  himself. 

He  went  part  of  the  way  downstairs  and  listened  again. 
The  rattle  of  gold  reached  his  ears.  In  another  moment  the 
light  was  put  out,  and  again  he  distinctly  heard  the  breath- 
ing of  two  men,  but  no  sound  of  a  door  being  opened  or  shut. 
The  two  men  went  downstairs,  the  faint  sounds  growing 
fainter  as  they  went. 

^'Who  is  there?"  cried  Mme.  Vauquer  out  of  her  bedroom 
window. 

"I.  Mme.  Vauquer,**  answered  Vautrin's  deep  baas  voice. 
*1  am  coming  in.** 

**That  is  odd!  Christophe  drew  the  bolts,*'  said  Engine, 
going  back  to  his  room,  ^ou  have  to  sit  up  at  night,  it 
•eem9,  if  you  really  mean  to  know  all  that  is  going  on  about 
you  in  Paris.** 

These  incidents  turned  his  thought  from  his  ambitious 
dreams ;  he  betook  himself  to  his  work,  but  his  thought  wan- 
dered back  to  Father  Ooriot's  suspicious  occupation;  Mme.  de 
Beetaud's  face  swam  again  and  again  before  his  eyes  like  a 
▼ision  of  a  brilliant  future,  and  at  last  he  lay  down  and 
ilcpt  with  denched  fists.    When  a  yoong  man  makes  up  his 
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mind  that  he  will  work  all  nighty  the  chances  are  that  sem 
time^  out  of  teo  he  will  sleep  till  morniiig.     Sueli  vigils  k ' 
not  begin  before  we  ajre  turned  twenty. 

The  next  morning  Paris  was  wrapped  in  one  of  the  dieu* 
fogs  that  throw  the  most  punctual  people  out  in  their  calcuk- 
tioos  as  to  the  time ;  even  the  most  husiness-Hke  folk  fait  u 
keep  their  appointments  in  such  weather,  and  ordinan*  nm 
tals  wake  up  at  noon  and  fancy  it  is  eight  o^clock.  On  tliu 
morning  it  was  half -past  nine>  and  Mme,  Vauquer  still  li| 
abed.  Chriatophe  was  late,  Sylvie  was  late,  but  the  two  ml 
comfortably  taking  their  coffee  as  usual.  It  was  Sylvie'e  cof- 
torn  to  take  the  cream  off  the  milk  dt^tined  for  the  boarden^ 
breakfast  for  her  own,  and  to  boil  the  remainder  for  mwt 
time,  so  that  madame  should  not  discover  this  illegal  exactioiL 

'^SyMe/'  gaid  Christophe,  as  he  dipped  a  piece  of  toast  into 
the  coffee,  "M.  Yautrin,  who  is  not  such  a  bad  sort,  all  tk 
same,  had  two  people  come  to  see  hira  agfain  last  night,  if 
madame  says  anything,  mind  you  say  nothing  about  it." 

'Tlas  he  fdven  you  something  ?'^ 
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*Tre«.  I  met  a  gentleman  in  the  Btreet  a  few  days  ago; 
he  said  to  me,  There*8  a  gentleman  in  your  place,  isn't  there? 
a  tall  man  that  dyes  his  whiskers?'  I  told  him,  'No,  sir; 
they  aren't  dyed.  A  gay  fellow  like  him  hasn't  the  time  to 
do  it.'  And  when  I  told  M.  Vautrin  about  it  afterwards, 
he  said,  'Quite  right,  my  boy.  That  is  the  way  to  answer 
th<*rn.  There  is  nothing  more  unpleasant  than  to  have  your 
little  weaknesses  known;  it  might  spoil  many  a  match.' '' 

"Well,  and  for  my  part,"  said  Sylvie,  "a  man  tried  to  hmn- 
bug  me  at  the  market  wanting  to  know  if  I  had  seen  him  put 
on  his  shirt.  Such  boshl  There,"  she  cried,  interrupting 
hers4»lf,  "that's  a  quarter  to  ten  striking  at  the  Val-de-Grftce, 
and  not  a  soul  stirring !" 

"Pooh !  they  are  all  gone  out.  Mme.  Couture  and  the  girl 
went  out  at  eight  o'clock  to  take  the  wafer  at  Saint-£tienne. 
Father  Goriot  started  off  somewhere  with  a  parcel,  and  the 
rtudent  won't  be  back  from  his  lecture  till  ten  o'clock.  I  saw 
them  go  while  I  was  sweeping  the  stairs;  Father  Goriot 
knocked  up  against  me,  and  his  parcel  was  as  hard  as  iron. 
What  is  the  old  fellow  up  to,  I  wonder?  He  is  as  good  as  a 
pla^-thing  for  the  rest  of  them ;  they  can  never  let  him  alone; 
but  he  is  a  good  man,  all  the  same,  and  worth  more  than  all  of 
them  put  together.  He  doesn't  give  you  much  himself,  but  he 
sometimes  sends  you  with  a  message  to  ladies  who  fork  out 
famous  tips:  they  are  dressed  grandly,  too." 

"His  daughters,  as  he  calls  them,  eh?  There  are  a  dozen 
of  them." 

**I  have  never  been  to  more  than  two^the  two  who  came 
here." 

**Ther(*  is  madame  movinpr  overhead ;  I  shall  have  to  go, 
or  fhe  will  raise  a  fine  racket.  Just  keep  an  eye  on  the  milk, 
Chrifitophe;  don't  let  the  cat  get  at  it." 

Sylvie  went  up  to  her  mistress'  room. 

*'Sylvie!  How  is  this?  It's  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  you 
let  me  sleep  on  like  a  dormouse!  Such  a  thing  has  never 
happened  before." 

'*It*8  the  fog;  it  i«  that  thick,  yon  oould  cut  it  with  a 
knife.'' 
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'^But  Tiow  about  breakfast?** 

**Bah !  the  loarders  are  possessed,  I'm  8tiT€,  They  il! 
cleared  out  before  there  was  a  wink  of  daylight." 

'*Do  gpenk  properly,  Syivie/'  Mme.  Vauquer  reto.ied ;  "^)- 
a  blink  of  daylight.'* 

"Ah,  well,  ma  dame,  whieheirer  you  please.  Anyhow,  w^ 
can  have  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock.  La  Michonnett^  anii 
Poiret  have  neither  of  them  stirred.  There  are  only  thoft 
two  npstflirs,  nnd  they  are  sleeping  like  the  logs  they  are.** 

'*But.  Sylvie,  you  put  their  names  together  as  if " 

"As  if  what?''  said  Sylvie,  bursting  into  a  guffaw,  '^The 
two  of  them  make  a  pair" 

"It  i?  a  strange  thing,  150 't  it,  Sylvie,  how  M.  Vautrin  got 
in  last  night  after  Christophe  bad  bolted  the  door?" 

"Xot  at  all,  madame.  Christophe  heard  M,  Vautrin,  ari 
went  down  and  undid  the  door.  And  here  are  you  imaginiii| 
that " 

"Give  me  my  bodice,  and  be  quick  and  get  breakfast  ready 
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''Who  knowBP    He  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks.'' 
^I  haTe  overslept  myself/'  said  Mnic.  Vauquer. 
''But  madame  looks  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  all  the  same/' 
The  door  bell  rang  at  that  moment,  and  Vautrin  came 
through  the  sitting-room,  singing  loudly: 

*'  lis  tbe  same  old  storj  everywhere, 
A  roving  lieart  and  a  roving  glance  .  . 

''Oh I  Mamma  Vauquer!  good-morning!"  he  cried  at  the 
sight  of  his  hostess,  and  he  put  his  arm  gaily  round  her  waist 

**There!  have  done " 

"  'Impertinence !'  Say  it !"  he  answered.  "Come,  say  it ! 
Now,  isn^t  that  what  you  really  mean?  Stop  a  bit,  I  will 
help  you  to  set  the  table.    Ah !  I  am  a  nice  man,  am  I  not? 

*'Por  the  locks  of  brown  and  the  golden  hair 
A  sighing  lover  .  .  . 

"Oh !  I  have  just  seen  something  so  funny 

....  led  by  chance.** 

"What?"  asked  the  widow. 

•^Father  Goriot  in  the  goldsmith's  shop  in  the  Rue  Dauphine 
at  half-past  eight  this  morning.  Thi*y  buy  old  spoons  and 
forks  and  gold  lace  there,  and  (ioriot  sold  a  piece  of  silver 
plate  for  a  good  round  sum.  It  had  been  twisted  out  of  shape 
ver>*  neatly  for  a  man  that's  not  ui»ed  to  the  trade." 

••Really?    You  don't  say  so?" 

*'Yes.  One  of  my  frii'nds  is  expatriating  himself;  I  had 
been  to  see  him  off  on  board  the  Royal  Mail  steamer,  and 
wa«  coming  back  here.  I  waited  after  that  to  see  what  Father 
Goriot  would  do;  it  is  a  comical  ufTair.  lie  came  back  to 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  the  Hik*  des  Gri*s,  and  went  into 
a  money-lender's  house;  everylK)dy  knows  him,  Gobseck,  a 
stuck-up  rascal,  that  would  make  dominoes  out  of  his  father's 
bones;  a  Turk,  a  heathen,  an  old  Jew,  a  Greek;  it  would  be 
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•^e  have  juet  boon  to  say  our  prayers  at  Saint-fitienne 
lu  Mont.  To-day  is  the  day  when  we  must  go  to  see  M. 
Taillefer.  Poor  little  thing!  She  is  trembling  like  a  leaf," 
lime.  Couture  went  on,  as  she  seated  herself  before  the  fire 
ind  held  the  steaming  soles  of  her  boots  to  the  blaze. 

*'Warm  yourself,  Vietorine,"  said   Mme.   Vauquer. 

*'It  is  quite  right  and  proper,  mademoiselle,  to  pray  to 
leaven  to  soften  your  father^s  heart,"  said  Vautrin,  as  he 
Irew  a  chair  nearer  to  the  orplian  girl ;  *T)ut  that  is  not 
'nough.  What  you  want  is  a  friend  who  will  give  the  mon- 
fter  a  piece  of  his  mind ;  a  barbarian  that  has  three  millions 
[so  they  «iy),  and  will  not  give  you  a  dowry;  and  a  pretty 
rirl  needs  a  dowry  nowadays." 

*T^ooT  child !"  said  Mme.  Vauquer.  "Never  mind,  my  pet, 
rour  wretch  of  a  father  is  going  just  the  way  to  bring  trouble 
ipon  himself." 

Victorine's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  words,  and  the 
ridow  checked  herself  at  a  sign  from  Mme.  Couture. 

•*If  we  could  only  see  him !"  said  the  Commissarj-Generars 
vidow:  ''if  1  could  speak  to  him  myself  and  give  him  his 
rife's  last  letter !  I  have  never  dared  to  nm  the  risk  of  send- 
ing it  by  post:  he  knew  my  handwriting " 

•**0h  woman,  persecuted  and  injured  innocent!*"  ex- 
claimed Vautrin,  breaking  in  upon  her.  ''So  that  is  how 
rou  are,  is  it  ?  In  a  few  days'  time  I  will  look  into  your  af- 
fairs, and  it  will  be  all  right,  you  shall  see." 

•'Oh !  sir,"  said  Victorine,  with  a  tearful  but  eager  glance 
it  Vautrin,  who  showed  no  sign  of  lieing  touched  by  it,  "if 
nm  know  of  any  way  of  communicating  with  my  father, 
please  be  sure  and  tell  him  that  his  affection  and  my  mother's 
honor  are  more  to  me  than  all  the  money  in  the  world.  If 
ton  can  induce  him  to  relent  a  little  towards  me,  I  will  pray 
lo  God  for  you.    You  may  be  sure  of  my  gratitude " 

"The  Mme  old  story  evenjwhere,"  sang  Vautrin,  with  a 
Mtirical  intonation.  At  this  juncture,  Goriot,  Mile.  Michon- 
DMQ,  and  Poiret  came  downstairs  together;  possibly  the  sccni 
i»f  the  gravy  which  Sylvie  was  making  to  serve  with  the  mut- 
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That  the  was  coming  here,"  said  Vaatrin,  with  a  keen  look 
Bt  the  student.  ^'I  expect  that  she  was  going  to  call  on  old 
Qobaeck,  a  money-lender.  If  ever  you  explore  a  Parisian 
woman's  heart,  yon  will  find  the  money-lender  first,  and  the 
loTer  afterwards.  Your  countess  is  called  Anastasie  de 
BeaUud,  and  she  lives  in  the  Rue  du  Helder." 

The  student  stared  hard  at  Vautrin.  Father  Goriot  raised 
hii  head  at  the  words,  and  gave  the  two  speakers  a  glance  so 
fnU  of  intelligence  and  uneasiness  that  the  lodgers  beheld  him 
with  astonishment. 

Then  Christophe  was  too  late,  and  she  must  have  gone  to 
him  !^  cried  Ooriot,  with  anguish  in  his  voice. 

*7t  is  just  as  I  guessed,"  said  Vautrin,  leaning  over  to 
whisper  in  Mme.  Vauquer's  ear. 

Ooriot  went  on  with  his  breakfast,  but  seemed  unconscious 
of  what  he  was  doing.  He  had  never  looked  more  stupid 
nor  more  taken  up  with  his  own  thoughts  than  he  did  at  that 
moment. 

**Who  the  devil  could  have  told  you  her  name,  M.  Vau- 
trin?" asked  Engine. 

**Aha!  there  you  are!"  answered  Vautrin.  "Old  Father 
Ooriot  there  knew  it  quite  well !  and  why  should  not  I  know  it 
too?" 

-M.  Ooriot?"  the  student  cried. 

''What  is  it?"  said  the  old  man.  ''So  she  was  very  beauti- 
ful, was  she,  yesterday  night  ?" 

•TTho?" 

•Time,  de  Restaud." 

''Look  at  the  old  wretch,"  said  Mme.  Vauquer,  speaking  to 
Vautrin;  *1iow  his  eyes  light  up!" 

•TTien  does  he  really  keep  her?"  said  Mile.  Michonneau,  in 
a  whisper  to  the  student. 

"Oh !  yes,  she  was  tremendously  pretty,"  Eugene  answered. 
Father  Ooriot  watched  him  with  eager  eyes.  "If  Mme.  de 
Beaostent  had  not  been  there,  my  divine  countess  would  have 
been  the  queen  of  the  ball ;  none  of  the  younger  men  had  eyes 
for  uy  one  else.      I  waf  the  twelfth  on  her  list,  and  she 
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danced  every  quadrille.  The  other  women  were  furioui' 
She  mus?t  Jiave  enjoyed  herself,  if  ever  creature  did  J  It  is 
a  true  *>a}'ing  that  there  is  no  more  beautiful  sight  thai  i 
frigate  in  full  sail,  a  galloping  horse,  or  a  woman  dancing,' 

"So  the  wheel  turns/'  said  Vautrin;  "yesterday  night  u 
Q  duchess'  hall,  this  morning  in  a  money-lender's  office,  i^ 
the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder— jost  like  a  Parisieimel  H 
their  husbands  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  frantic  extrt?*^ 
gance^  they  will  sell  themselves.  Or  if  they  cannot  do  that 
thoy  will  tear  out  their  mothers^  hearts  to  find  something  b 
pay  for  their  splendor.  They  will  turn  the  world  upeide 
down.    Just  a  Farisienne  through  and  through  !*' 

Father  Goriot's  face,  which  had  shone  at  the  student*s  words 
like  the  sun  on  a  bright  day^  clouded  over  all  at  once  at  tMi 
cruel  speech  of  Vautrln's. 

"Well,"  said  Mme.  Vauquer,  **but  where  is  your  adventure? 
Did  you  speak  to  her?  Did  you  ask  her  if  she  wanted  to 
study  law?'' 

"She  did  not  see  me/'  said  Eugene.    ^Ttut  only  think  of 
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iet  on  convincing  yon.  You  are  too  young  to  know  Paris 
thoroughly  yet ;  later  on  you  will  find  out  that  there  are  what 
we  call  men  with  a  passion " 

Mile.  Michonneau  gave  Vautrin  a  quick  glance  at  these 
words.  They  seemed  to  be  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  a 
trooper's  horse.  "Aha !"  said  Vautrin,  stopping  in  his  speech 
to  give  her  a  searching  glance,  "so  we  have  had  our  little  ex- 
periences, have  we?" 

The  old  maid  lowered  her  eyes  like  a  nun  who  sees  a 
statue. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "when  folk  of  that  kind  get  a  notion 
into  their  heads,  they  cannot  drop  it.  They  must  drink  the 
water  from  some  particular  spring — it  is  stagnant  as  often  as 
not ;  but  they  will  sell  their  wives  and  families,  they  will  sell 
their  own  souls  to  the  devil  to  get  it.  For  some  this  spring 
is  play,  or  the  stock-exchange,  or  music^  or  a  collection  of 
pictures  or  insects;  for  others  it  is  some  woman  who  can  give 
tht'm  the  dainties  they  like.  You  might  offer  these  last  all 
the  women  on  earth — they  would  turn  up  their  noses;  they 
will  have  the  only  one  who  can  gratify  their  passion.  It  often 
happrni:  that  the  woman  does  not  care  for  them  at  all,  and 
treats  them  cruelly;  they  buy  their  morsels  of  satisfaction 
very  dear;  but  no  matter,  the  fools  are  never  tired  of  it;  they 
will  take  their  last  blanket  to  the  pawnbrokers  to  give  their 
last  five-franc  piece  to  her.  Father  Goriot  here  is  one  of  that 
port.  He  is  discreet,  so  the  Countess  exploits  him — ^just  the 
way  of  the  gay  world.  The  poor  old  fellow  thinks  of  her  and 
of  nothing  else.  In  all  other  respects  you  see  he  is  a  stupid 
animal :  hut  get  him  on  that  .subject,  and  his  eyes  sparkle  like 
diamcmdn.  That  secn»t  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  lie  took 
t^me  plate  himself  this  morning  to  the  melting-pot,  and  I  saw 
him  at  Daddy  Qobseck's  in  the  Rue  des  Gres.  And  now, 
mark  what  follows — he  came  back  here,  and  gave  a  letter  for 
the  Comtesse  de  Restaud  to  that  nmMlle  of  a  Christophe,  who 
f howled  us  the  address;  there  was  a  receipted  bill  inside  it. 
It  is  clear  that  it  was  an  urgent  matter  if  the  Countess  also 
went  herself  to  the  old  money  lender.     Father  Uoriot  haa 
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financed  her  handsomely.  There  is  no  need  to  tack  a  tale  to- 
get  her ;  the  thing  h  gel  f-evi  dent.  So  that  shows  you,  sir  sti- 
ticntj  that  all  the  time  your  Countess  wag  gmilingj  dancmg^. 
liijtingj  swaying  her  peach-flower  crowned  head^  with  her 
gown  gathered  into  her  hand,  her  slippers  were  pinehing  her, 
as  they  say ;  ehe  was  thinking  of  htfr  protested  bills^  or  her 
lover's  protested  bills/* 

'Ton  have  made  me  wild  to  know  the  truth,"  cried  El- 
gene;  '^I  will  go  to  call  on  Mme.  de  Hestaud  to-morrow.'* 

"Yes/*  echoed  Poiret;  "you  must  go  and  call  on  Mme.  de 
Restaud." 

"A_nd  perhaps  you  will  find  Father  Goriot  there,  who  wiB 
take  payment  for  the  assistance  he  politely  rendered." 

Engt^ne  looked  disgusted.  "Why,  then,  this  Paris  of  yonn 
is  a  slough." 

**And  an  uncommonly  queer  slough,  too,'*  replied  Vantim 
"The  mud  splashes  you  as  you  drive  through  in  your  cm- 
riage — you  are  a  respt^ctable  person;  you  go  afoot  and  are 
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m  fcw  momento  later  Mme.  Couture  and  Victorine  drove  awaj 
in  a  oab  which  Sylvic  had  called  for  them.  Poiret  gave  hia 
arm  to  Mile.  Michonneau.  nnd  tlioy  went  togetiicr  to  spend 
the  two  snnniest  hours  of  the  day  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

^Well,  those  two  are  as  good  as  married/'  was  the  portly 
8ylTie*s  comment.  **They  are  going  out  together  to-day  for 
the  first  time.  They  are  such  a  couple  of  dry  sticks  that  if 
they  happen  to  strike  against  each  other  they  will  draw  sparks 
like  flint  and  steel.'' 

^^eep  clear  of  Mile.  Michonneau's  shawl,  then,"  said  Mme. 
Vauquer,  laughing;  "it  would  flare  up  like  tinder.** 

At  four  o'clock  that  evening,  when  Goriot  came  in,  he 
saw,  by  the  light  of  two  smoky  lamps,  that  Victorine's  eyea 
were  red.  Mme.  Vauquer  was  listening  to  the  history  of  the 
visit  made  that  morning  to  M.  Taillefer;  it  had  been  made 
in  vain.  Taillefer  was  tired  of  the  annual  application  made 
by  his  daughter  and  her  elderly  friend ;  he  gave  them  a  per- 
sonal interview  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with 
them. 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  Mme.  Couture,  addressing  Mme. 
Vauquer,  "just  imagine  it ;  he  did  not  even  ask  Victorine  to 
ait  down,  she  was  standing  the  whole  time.  He  said  to  me 
quite  coolly,  without  putting  himself  in  a -passion,  that  we 
might  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  going  there;  that  the 
young  lady  (he  would  not  call  her  his  daughter)  was  injur- 
ing her  cause  by  importuning  him  ( importuning!  once  a  year, 
the  wretch!) ;  that  as  Victorine's  mother  had  nothing  when 
be  married  her,  Victorine  ought  not  to  expect  anything  from 
him;  in  fact,  he  paid  the  most  cruel  things,  that  made  the 
poor  child  burst  out  cr\'ing.  The  little  thing  threw  herself 
at  her  father*s  feet  and  spoke  up  bravely;  she  said  that  she 
only  |)crsi»vonHl  in  her  visits  for  lier  mother's  sake;  that  she 
would  obey  him  without  a  murmur,  but  that  she  begged  him 
to  read  her  poor  dead  mother's  farewell  letter.  She  took  it 
up  and  gave  it  to  him,  saying  the  nir>st  beautiful  things  in 
the  world,  most  beautifully  expressed;  I  do  not  know  where 
ahe  learned  them;  God  must  have  put  them  into  her  head. 
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for  the  poor  child  wa&  inspired  to  speak  so  nicely  that  it  mftdt 
me  cry  like  a  fool  to  hear  her  talk.  And  what  do  you  thiak  tiie 
Tnonstt^r  wag  fining  all  the  time?  Cutting  his  nails !  He  took 
the  letter  that  poor  Mme.  Taillefer  had  soaked  with  te^rs,  and 
flim^  it  on  to  the  ehimnoy-piece.  'That  is  all  right/  he  ?aid. 
He  held  out  his  hand?  to  rai&e  his  daughter,  but  she  covered 
them  with  kisses,  and  he  drew  them  away  again.  Scandalous^ 
isn't  it  ?  And  his  lET^at  booby  of  a  son  eame  in  and  took  no 
potice  of  his!  sister/' 

*'What  inhuman  i^-retehes  they  must  be!"  said  Fath^ 
Goriot. 

"And  then  they  both  went  out  of  the  room/'  Mme.  Conture 
went  on  J  without  heeding  the  worthy  vermicelli  maker's  ei- 
rlRuiation ;  ''father  and  son  bowed  to  me*  and  asked  nie  to  ei- 
euse  them  on  account  of  urgent  business!  That  is  the  hifr 
tory  of  our  call.  Wellj  he  has  seen  his  daughter  at  any  rata 
How  he  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  her  I  cannot  think,  for  thet 
are  as  like  as  two  neas/ 
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*^ji  flinner  ready?**  cried  Horace  Bianchon,  a  medical  rtu- 
dent«  and  a  friend  of  Bastignac's;  ''my  stomach  is  sinking 
wfque  ad  ialones." 

"There  is  an  uncommon  froxerama  ontside,"  said  Vantrin. 
"Make  room  there.  Father  Ooriot!  Confonnd  it,  your  foot 
covers  the  whole  front  of  the  stove." 

"Illnstrions  M.  Vautrin,*'  put  in  Bianchon,  *Srhy  do  you 
nay  froxerama  f    It  is  incorrect ;  it  should  be  froxenrama/* 

*'Xo,  it  shouldn't,"  said  the  oflRcial  from  the  Museum; 
"froxerama  is  right  by  the  same  rule  that  you  say  Ify  feet  are 
froxef'* 

«Ah!ahr 

''Here  is  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  de  Bastignac,  Doctor 
of  the  Law  of  Contraries,"  cried  Bianchon^  seizing  Engine 
bv  the  throat,  and  almost  throttling  him. 
'  "Hallo  there!  hallo r 

Mile.  Michonneau  came  noisolessly  in,  bowed  to  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and  took  her  place  l)eside  the  three  women  with- 
out saving  a  word. 

*'Thnt  old  bat  always  makes  mo  shudder,"  said  Bianchon 
in  a  low  voice,  indicating  Mile.  Michonneau  to  Yautrin.  "I 
havp  studied  GallV  syetcm,  and  I  am  sure  she  has  the  bump  of 
Judas." 

'•'Fhfn  you  have  seen  a  case  liefore?"  said  Vautrin. 

"Who  has  not?"  answered  Bianchon.  *T7pon  my  word, 
that  phastly  old  maid  looks  just  like  one  of  the  long  worms 
that  will  gnaw  a  beam  through,  give  them  time  enough." 

•'Tliat  in  the  way,  young  man,"  returned  he  of  the  forty 
years  and  the  dyed  whiskers : 

*n*he  itMe  has  lived  the  life  of  a  rots 
A  morDiDg*8  space.*' 

**.\ha!  here  is  a  magnificent  xoupe-au-rama'*  cried  Poiret 
as  Christophe  came  in  bearing  the  soup  with  cautious  heed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mme.  Vauquer;  'Ut  is  soupe 
aitx  chauz/' 
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AH  the  young  men  roared  with  laughter, 

'"Had  you  there,  Poiret!" 

"Poir-r-r-rette!  she  had  yon  there!" 

"Score  two  points  to  Mamm^  Yauquer/'  said  VautriB. 

^T^id  any  one  notice  the  fog  this  monmig?'^  asked  the  of* 
fidaL 

"It  was  a  frantic  fog^"  said  Biancbon,  ^*a  fog  UBparaMed, 
doleful^  melaneholr,  eea-green,  aathmatical — a  Goriot  of  i 
fog!" 

"A  Goriorama,"  eaid  the  art  student,  *T)ecauee  yoo 
couldn't  see  a  thing  in  it/' 

"Hey !  Milord  Gaoriotte,  they  air  talking  ahout  yoo-o-eu!" 

Father  Goriotj  seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  doee  to 
the  door  through  M*hieh  the  servant  entered,  raieed  hie  face; 
he  had  emelt  at  a  scrap  of  bread  that  lay  under  his  table  najh 
kioj  an  old  trick  acquired  in  his  conunercial  capacity,  that 
still  s&howed  its»eif  at  times. 

''IV'ell/'  Madame  Yauquer  cried  in  sharp  tones,  that  rang 
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•'Com-eliaiL*' 

•'Corn.ioe.'' 

*K)om-ucopuu'* 

•Cwn-crake.** 

•Com-cockle.** 

''Oom-orftmA.'' 

The  eight  responses  came  like  a  rolling  fire  from  erei; 
part  of  the  room,  and  the  laughter  that  followed  was  the  more 
uproarious  because  poor  Father  Goriot  stared  at  the  others 
with  a  pnzxled  look,  like  a  foreigner  trying  to  catch  the  mean- 
ing of  words  in  a  language  which  he  does  not  understand. 

"Com?  .  .  .''  he  said,  turning  to  Vautrin,  his  next 
neif^ibor. 

"Com  on  your  foot,  old  man  !'*  said  Vautrin,  and  he  drore 
Father  Ctoriot's  cap  down  over  his  eyes  by  a  blow  on  the 
crown. 

The  poor  old  man  thus  suddenly  attacked  was  for  a  mo- 
ment too  bewildered  to  do  anything.  Christophe  carried  ofF 
his  plate,  thinking  that  he  had  finished  his  soup,  so  that  when 
Ooriot  had  pushed  back  his  cap  from  his  eyes  his  spoon  en- 
countered the  table.  Every  one  burst  out  laughing.  '^You 
are  a  disagreeable  joker,  sir,''  said  the  old  man,  '^and  if  yon 
take  any  further  liberties  with  roe " 

"Well,  what  then,  old  boy?"  Vautrin  interrupted. 

"Well,  then,  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  it  some  day ** 

"Down  below,  eh?"  said  the  artist,  "in  the  little  dark 
eoraer  where  they  put  naughty  boys." 

"Well,  mademoiselle,"  Vautrin  said,  turning  to  Victorine, 
"you  are  eating  nothing.    So  papa  was  refractor}',  was  he?" 

"A  monster !"  said  Mme.  Couture. 

"Mademoiselle  might  make  application  for  aliment  pend- 
iBg  her  suit;  she  is  not  eating  anything.  Eh!  eh!  just  see 
how  Father  Ck)riot  is  staring  at  Mile.  Victorine." 

The  old  man  had  forgotten  his  dinner,  he  was  so  absorbed 
in  gazing  at  the  poor  girl ;  the  sorrow  in  her  face  was  unmia- 
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^<_lhe  slighted  love  of  a  child  whose  father  would  not 

**W»  aie  mistaken  about  Father  Goriotj  my  dear  boy^**  nid 
Kij^l^^tiie  IB  a  low  voice,  ^*He  is  not  an  idiots  aor  wanting  ia 
^mcgy.  Try  your  Gall  system  on  him^  and  let  me  know  what 
y<m  ihink.  I  eaw  Mm  crush  a  sUyer  dish  last  night  as  if  h 
hmi  been  made  of  wax;  th^re  seems  to  be  something  extra- 
grdinar)'  going  on  in  his  mind  just  now,  to  judge  by  his  faca 
Hi:*  life  is  so  mysterious  that  it  must  be  worth  studying.  Oh  I 
you  may  laugh^  Bianchon ;  I  am  not  joking." 

**The  man  is  a  subjectj  is  he?"  said  Bianehon;  "all  light  1 
I  will  dissect  him,  if  he  will  give  me  a  chance/' 

*'lfo ;  feel  his  bumgs/' 

**Hm! — his  stupidity  might  perhaps  be  eontagiouB.^ 


i 


The  next  day  Hastignac  dressed  himself  very  elegantly,  aikd 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  went  to  call  on  Mme.  da 
Restaud.    On  the  way  thither  he  indulged  in  the  wild  mtoxi- 
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*^f  T  wtA%/  rich/*  ho  Baid,  as  he  changed  the  five-franc  piece 
ho  had  brought  with  him  in  case  anything  might  happen,  *T, 
would  take  a  cab,  then  I  could  think  at  my  ease/* 

At  lagt  he  reached  the  Rue  du  Holder,  and  asked  for  the 
Comtesse  do  Restaud.  Ho  bore  the  contemptuous  glances 
of  the  servants,  who  had  soon  him  cross  the  court  on  foot, 
with  the  cold  fury  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  will  succeed 
some  day.  He  understood  the  meaning  of  their  glances  at 
oner,  for  he  had  felt  his  inferiority  as  soon  as  ho  entered  the 
fourt,  where  a  smart  cab  was  waiting.  All  the  delights  of 
life  in  Paris  seemed  to  be  implied  by  this  visible  and  manifest 
sign  of  luxury  and  extravagance.  A  fine  horse,  in  magnificent 
hamcvs,  was  pawing  tho  ground,  and  all  at  once  the  law  stu- 
dent folt  out  of  humor  with  himself.  Every  compartment 
in  his  brain  which  ho  had  thought  to  find  so  full  of  wit  was 
bolted  fast ;  he  grew  positively  stupid.  He  sent  up  his  name 
to  the  ('ounto?s,  and  waited  in  the  ante-chamber,  standing 
on  on<*  foot  before  a  window  that  l(M)kcd  out  upon  the  court ; 
mechanically  ho  loaned  his  olbow  a^^ainst  tho  sash,  and  stared 
before  him.  Tho  time  so<'mod  long:  he  would  have  left  the 
hourio  but  for  tho  south«»rn  tenacity  of  purpose  which  works 
miracles  when  it  is  singlo-niindod. 

**Madame  is  in  hor  l)oudoir,  and  cannot  see  any  one  at 
present,  sir,"  said  the  servant.  "She  gave  me  no  answer;  but 
If  vou  will  go  into  the  dining-nx)m,  there  is  some  one  already 
thf'.re." 

Ra«tignac  was  improsso<l  with  a  sense  of  the  formidable 
power  of  the  lackey  who  can  aecruw  or  condemn  his  masters 
by  a  word ;  ho  coolly  opened  tho  door  by  which  the  man  had 
jn«t  entered  the  ante-eha ruber,  moaning,  no  doubt,  to  show 
th#*iv»  insolent  flunkeys  that  ho  was  familiar  with  the  house; 
hut  he  found  that  ho  had  thoughtlessly  precipitated  himself 
into  a  small  room  full  of  drosst^rs,  where  lamps  were  standing, 
and  hot-water  pipes,  on  which  towels  wore  l)oing  dried  ;  a  dark 
passage  and  a  back  staircaKr  lay  beyond  it.  Stifled  laughter 
from  the  ante-chamber  added  to  his  confusion. 

Thii  wmy  to  the  drawing-room,  air,^  said  the  servant,  with 
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the  exaggerated  respect  wliich  seemed  to  be  one  more  jeet  li 
hie  expend. 

Eugene  turnerl  m  quickly  that  he  stumbled  against  a  batk 
By  good  luck,  he  managed  to  keep  bis  hat  on  his  head,  and 
saved  it  from  immersion  in  the  water;  but  just  as  he  tunui 
a  door  opened  at  the  further  end  of  the  dark  passage,  dimlT 
lighted  by  a  j^raall  lamp.  Rastignac  heard  voices  and  th 
sound  of  a  kis:?;  one  of  the  speakers  was  >Ime.  de  Restaud, 
the  otlier  waei  Father  Goriot.  Eugene  followed  the  eer?&it 
through  the  dining-room  into  the  drawing-room;  he  went 
to  a  window  that  looked  out  into  the  courtyard,  and  stood 
there  for  a  while*  He  meant  to  know  whether  this  Goriot  w*i 
really  the  Goriot  that  he  knew.  Hie  heart  beat  unwontedlj 
fast ;  he  remembered  Vautrin^B  hideous  insinuations.  A  well- 
dressed  young  man  suddenly  emerged  from  the  room  alinort 
as  Eugene  entered  it.  saying  impatiently  to  the  servant  who 
stood  at  the  door:  **I  am  going,  Maurice,  Tell  Madame  ii 
Comtesse  that  I  waited  more  than  half  an  hour  for  her/' 
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r  00  long  as  they  require  his  serrices.  or  the  sort  of 
^t  they  feel  it  necessary  to  show  for  some  one  whose  repu- 
i  haii  l)cen  Mown  ujwn,  so  that  they  blush  to  acknowledge 
?quaintance.  Father  Ooriot  gave  him  a  little  friendly 
and  a  good-natured  smile.  All  this  happened  with 
ling  speed.  Eugene  was  so  deeply  interested  that  he 
t  that  he  was  not  alone  till  he  suddenly  heard  the 
tess*  voice. 

h!  Maxime,  were  you  going  away?"  she  said  reproach- 
wit  h  a  shade  of  pique  in  her  manner.  The  Countess 
3ot  seen  the  incident  nor  the  entrance  of  the  tilbuxy. 
gnac  turned  abruptly  and  saw  her  standing  before  him, 
ttishly  dressed  in  a  loose  white  cashmere  gown  with 
i  of  rose-colored  ribbon  here  and  there;  her  hair  was 
}$$]}'  coiled  about  her  head,  as  is  the  wont  of  Parisian 
^n  in  the  morning ;  there  was  a  soft  fragrance  about  her 
iibtless  she  was  fresh  from  a  bath; — her  graceful  form 
?d  more  flexible,  her  beauty  more  luxuriant.  Her  eyes 
•ned.  A  younp  man  can  Fce  everi'thing  at  a  glance:  he 
the  radiant  influence  of  woman  as  a  plant  discerns  and 
bs  its  nutriment  from  the  air;  he  did  not  neeil  to  touch 
and?  to  f(H»I  their  cool  freshness.  He  wiw  faint  rose  tints 
igh  the  cashmere  of  the  dressing  gown :  it  had  fallen 
tly  open,  giving  glimpses  of  a  Imre  throat,  on  which  the 
'nt's  €*yes  nested.  The  Countess  had  no  need  of  the  ad- 
tious  aid  of  corsets;  her  ginlli»  defined  the  outlines  of 
(lender  waist:  her  throat  was  a  challenge  to  love;  her 
thrust  into  slippers,  were  daintily  small.  As  Maxime 
her  hand  and  kissini  it,  Kugene  Ix^nune  aware  of  Max- 
.  existence,  and  the  Countess  saw  Eugene. 
»h!  is  that  you,  M.  de  I^istignac?  I  am  ver}'  glad  to 
ou,"  she  said,  but  there  was  S4^mething  in  her  manner 
a  shrewd  observer  would  have  taken  as  a  hint  to  depart. 
ELxniie.  Jis  the  t'oimtess  Ana>tasie  had  called  the  young 
with  the  haughty  in.solence  of  bearing,  loofanl  from 
»ne  to  the  lady,  and  trom  the  lady  to  Eugene;  it  was 
iently  evident  that  he  wished  to  be  rid  of  the  latter.    An 
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lently  and  so  sulkily,  that  Anastasie's  fair  face  suddenly 
clouded  over.  She  turned  to  Eug^nc^  with  a  cooU  questioning 
glance  that  asked  plainly,  '^liy  do  you  not  go?**  a  glance 
which  well-bred  {)eople  regard  as  a  cue  to  make  their  exit. 

Engine  assumed  an  amiable  expression. 

'TIadame/'  he  began,  "I  hastened  to  call  upon  you *^ 

He  stopped  short.  The  door  opened,  and  the  owner  of  the 
tilbury  suddenly  appeared.  lie  had  left  his  hat  outside,  and 
did  not  greet  the  Countess;  he  looked  meditatively  at  Baa- 
tignac,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Maxime  with  a  cordial  ^'Oood 
morning,"  that  astonished  Eugene  not  a  little.  The  young 
provincial  did  not  understand  the  amenities  of  a  triple 
alliance. 

^.  de  Bestaud,"  said  the  Countess,  introducing  her  hue- 
band  to  the  law  student. 

Engine  bowed  profoundly. 

This  gentleman,'*  she  continued,  presenting  Engine  to  her 
husband^  ^is  M.  de  Bastignac;  he  is  related  to  Ifme.  la 
Vicomtesse  de  Beausiant  through  the  Marcillacs;  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  her  last  balL'' 

Belated  to  Mme.  la  Vicomtesse  de  Beausiant  through  (he 
MarcQlacs!  These  words,  on  which  the  countess  threw  ever 
to  slight  an  emphasis,  by  reason  of  the  pride  that  the  mistress 
of  a  house  takes  in  showing  that  she  only  receives  people  of 
distinction  as  visitors  in  Ikt  housiN  produa'd  a  magical  effect 
The  Count's  stiff  manner  relaxed  at  once  as  he  returned  the 
student's  bow. 

''Delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  your 
acquaintance,"  he  said. 

Maxime  de  Trailles  himself  gave  Eugine  an  uneasy  glance, 
and  suddenly  dropped  his  indolent  manner.  The  mighty 
name  had  all  the  power  of  a  fairy's  wand ;  those  closed  com- 
partments in  the  southern  brain  flew  open  again;  Bastignac't 
carefully  drilled  faculties  returned.  It  was  as  if  a  sudden 
light  had  pierced  the  obscurity  of  thin  upper  world  of  Paris, 
and  he  began  to  see,  though  everything  was  indistinct  as  yet 
Mme.  Vauquer's  lodging-house  and  Father  Goriot  were  veij 
far  remote  from  his  thoui{hbk 
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'*I  thought  that  the  Marcillacs  were  extinct/*  the  ComU 
de  Kestaud  said,  addressing  Eugene. 

'^"es,  they  are  extinct/'  answered  the  law  student-  ^'Mj 
great-uncle,  the  Chevalier  de  Rastignac,  Diarried  the  beireai 
of  the  Marcillac  family*  They  had  only  one  daughter,  win* 
married  the  Mareclial  de  Clarimbaultj  Mme.  de  Beaus&nt'i 
grandfather  on  tlie  mother's  side.  We  are  the  younge? 
branch  of  the  family,  and  the  younger  branch  is  all  the  pooJier 
because  my  great-nnele,  the  Vice- Admiral,  loat  all  that  he  had 
in  the  King's  service.  The  Government  during  the  Revolu- 
tion refused  to  admit  our  claims  when  the  Compagnie  de» 
Indes  was  liquidated." 

''Was  not  your  great-unde  in  oommajid  of  the  VBngmtr 
before  1789?" 

'^^es/' 

"Then  he  would  be  acquainted  with  my  grandfather^  who 
commanded  the  Warwickj^^ 

Maxime  looked  at  Mme,  de  Bestaud  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  as  who  should  sav,  "If  he  is  Roine  to  discuss  nauti- 
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iaflecikm  in  her  husband's  Toioe,  and  knew  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  retire  to  the  boadoir;  like  all  women  who  are 
compelled  to  study  their  husbands'  characters  in  order  to  have 
their  own  way,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  know  exactly  how 
far  they  can  go  without  endangering  a  good  understanding, 
she  was  reiy  careful  to  avoid  petty  collisions  in  domestic  life. 
It  was  Eugene  who  had  brought  about  this  untoward  inci- 
dent; so  the  Countess  looked  at  Maxime  and  indicated  the 
law  student  with  an  air  of  exasperation.  M.  de  Trailles 
addressed  the  Count,  the  Countess,  and  Eugene  with  the 
pointed  remark,  ''You  are  busy,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
you;  good-day/'  and  he  went 

''Just  wait  a  moment,  Maxime  I''  the  Count  called  after 
him. 

"Come  and  dine  with  us/'  said  the  Countess,  leaving 
Engine  and  her  husband  together  once  more.  She  followed 
Maxime  into  the  little  drawing-room,  where  they  sat  together 
sufficiently  long  to  feel  sure  that  Bastignac  had  taken  his 
leave. 

The  law  student  heard  their  laughter,  and  their  voices,  and 
the  pauses  in  their  talk;  he  grew  malicious  exerted  his  con- 
versational powers  for  M.  de  Restaud,  flattered  him,  and  drew 
him  into  discussions,  to  the  end  that  he  might  see  the 
Countess  again  and  discover  the  nature  of  her  relatious  with 
Father  Ooriot.  This  Countess  with  a  husband  and  a  lover, 
for  Maxime  clearly  was  her  lover,  was  a  mystery.  What  was 
the  secret  tie  that  bound  her  to  the  old  tradesman?  This 
mjTftery  he  meant  to  penetrate,  hoping  by  its  means  to  gain 
a  sovereign  ascendency  over  this  fair  typical  Parisian. 

"Anastasie  \^  the  Count  called  again  to  his  wife. 

'Toor  Maxime  I''  she  said,  addressing  the  young  man. 
"Come,  we  must  resign  ourselves.    This  evening " 

*^  hope,  Nasie,"  he  said  in  her  ear,  'Hhat  you  will  give 
orders  not  to  admit  that  youngster,  whose  eyes  light  up  like 
live  coals  when  he  looks  at  you.  ITe  will  make  you  a  declara- 
tion, and  compromise  you^  and  then  you  will  compel  me  to 
kiUhim.'' 
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*'Afe  yon  madj  Maxime?"  she  said.  "A  young  lad  ol  i 
student  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  capital  lightning-conductor;  ii 
not  that  80?  Of  couree^  I  mean  to  make  Be&taud  furious! j 
jealous  of  him." 

Maxime  bur5?t  ont  langhmg^  and  went  out,  followed  by  tha 
Countees,  who  stood  at  the  window  to  watch  him  into  hii 
carriage;  ho  shook  hm  whip,  and  made  his  horse  prance.  She 
only  retumcd  when  the  great  gate  had  been  closed  afi^r  him* 

'TVliat  do  you  tliink,  dear  ?"  cried  the  Connt,  her  hnsban4 
"this  gentleman's  family  estate  is  not  far  from  Verteni!,  on 
the  Charente;  his  great-uncle  and  my  grandfather  wen 
acquainted/* 

'T>elighted  to  find  that  we  have  acquaintances  in 
mon/'  said  the  Count ess^  with  a  preoccupied  manner. 

"More  than  yon  think/'  said  Eugene,  in  a  low  yoiceL 

'l^^hat  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked  quickly. 

'TVTiy,  only  just  now,"  said  the  student,  *1  saw  a 
man  go  out  at  the  ^ate,  Father  Goriot,  my  next  door  neigh- 
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flown  before  it,  she  swept  her  fingers  orer  the  keyboard  from 
end  to  end.     R-r-r-r-ahl 

"No,  madame.'' 

The  Comte  dc  Rcstand  walked  to  and  fro. 

'That  is  a  pity ;  you  are  without  one  great  means  of  sue- 
ce»p. — Ca-ro,  ca-Orro,  ca-a-c^o,  non  dthbi-ta-re/^  sang  the 
Countess. 

Eugifrne  had  a  second  time  waved  a  magic  wand  when  he 
uttered  Goriot's  name,  but  the  effect  seemed  to  be  entirely, 
opposite  to  that  produced  by  the  formula  "related  to  Mme. 
do  Reau86ant"  His  position  was  not  unlike  that  of  some 
Tisitor  permitted  as  a  favor  to  inspect  a  private  collection  of 
curiosities,  when  by  inadyertencc  he  comes  into  collision  with 
a  friass  case  full  of  sculptured  figures,  and  three  or  four 
heads,  imperfectly  secured,  fall  at  the  shock.  He  wished  the 
earth  would  open  and  swallow  him.  Mme.  de  Sestaud's  ex- 
pression was  reserved  and  chilly,  her  eyes  had  grown  indiffer- 
ent, and  M'dulouply  avoided  meeting  those  of  the  unlucky 
student  of  law. 

"Madame,''  he  said,  "you  wish  to  talk  with  M.  de  Restaud; 
p^nrmit  me  to  wish  you  goo<l-day " 

The  Countess  interrupted  him  by  a  gesture,  saying  hastily, 
"Whonevor  you  come  to  sec  us,  both  M.  de  Restaud  and  I 
shall  he  delightc<l  to  see  you." 

Eugene  made  a  profound  bow  and  took  his  leave,  followed 
by  M.  do  liestaud,  who  insistecl,  in  ppite  of  his  remonstrances, 
on  accompanying  him  into  the  hall. 

"Neither  your  miptreps  nor  I  are  at  home  to  that  gentle- 
man when  he  calls,"  the  Count  said  to  Maurice. 

As  Eugene  set  foot  on  the  steps,  he  saw  that  it  was  raining. 

'•('onu',"  said  hv  to  himself,  "jjoniehow  I  have  jus»t  made  a 
mess  of  it,  I  do  not  know  how.  And  now  I  am  going  to  spoil 
ifiy  hat  and  coat  into  the  bar^^ain.  I  ought  to  stop  in  my  cor 
iifT,  grind  away  at  law,  and  never  look  to  be  anything  but  a 
U>nrigh  countn'  magistrate.  How  can  I  go  into  society,  when 
to  manage  properly  you  want  a  lot  of  cabs,  varnished  boots, 
gold  watch  chains,  and  all  sorts  of  things;  you  have  to  wear 
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word !  I  win  tell  Mme.  de  Beans^ani  about  my  adventure ; 
perhape  it  may  amuse  her.  Doubtless  she  will  know  the  secret 
of  the  criminal  relation  between  that  handsome  woman  and 
the  old  rat  without  a  tail.  It  would  be  better  to  find  favor  in 
my  cousin's  eyes  than  to  come  in  contact  with  that  shameless 
woman,  who  seems  to  me  to  have  very  expensive  tastes.  Surely 
the  beautiful  Vicomtesse's  personal  interest  would  turn  the 
scale  for  me,  when  the  mere  mention  of  her  name  produces 
such  an  effect.  Let  us  look  higher.  If  you  set  yourself  to 
carry  the  heights  of  heaven,  you  must  face  God." 

The  innumerable  thoughts  that  surged  through  his  brain 
might  be  summed  up  in  these  phrases.  He  grew  calmer,  and 
recovered  something  of  his  assurance  as  he  watched  the  fall- 
ing rain.  He  told  himself  that  though  he  was  about  to 
squander  two  of  the  precious  five-franc  pieces  that  remained 
to  him,  the  money  was  well  laid  out  in  preserving  his  coat, 
boots,  and  hat;  and  his  cabman's  cry  of  ^'Gate,  if  you 
pleafte,"  almost  put  him  in  spirits.  A  Swiss,  in  scarlet  and 
gold,  appeared,  the  great  door  groaned  on  its  hinges,  and 
Rastignac,  with  sweet  satisfaction,  beheld  his  equipage  pass 
under  the  archway  and  stop  before  the  flight  of  steps  beneath 
the  awning.  The  driver,  in  a  bluc-and-red  greatcoat,  dis- 
mounted and  let  down  the  stop.  As  Eugene  stepped  out  of 
the  cab,  he  heard  smothered  laughter  from  the  peristyle. 
Three  or  four  lackeys  were  making  merry  over  the  festal  ap- 
pearance of  the  vehicle.  In  another  moment  the  law  student 
was  enlightened  as  to  the  cause  of  their  hilarity ;  he  felt  the 
full  force  of  the  contrast  between  his  equipage  and  one  of 
the  smartest  broughams  in  Paris ;  a  coachman,  with  powdere<1 
hair,  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  hold  a  pair  of  spirited 
horpcp,  who  ptood  chafing  the  bit.  In  Mme.  do  Rest  and  *8 
courtyard,  in  the  Chauss^  d'Antin,  he  had  seen  the  neat  turn- 
out of  a  young  man  of  six-and-twonty ;  in  the  Faubourp: 
Saint-Germain  he  found  the  luxurious  equipage  of  a  man  of 
rank ;  thirty  thousand  francs  would  not  have  purchased  it. 

"Who  can  be  here?"  said  Eugene  to  himself.  He  began  to 
anderstandy  though  eometrhat  tardily,  that  he  muit  not  expect 
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to  find  many  women  In  Paris  who  were  not  alreadj  apfii»| 

priated,  and  that  the  capture  of  ODe  of  thes^  queens 

be  likely  to  cost  something  more  than  bloodshed,    "^dnfotiii 

it  all!    I  expect  my  cousin  also  has  her  MaximeJ 

He  went  np  the  steps,  feeling  that  he  was  a  blighted  imn 
The  glass  door  was  opened  for  him;  the  serraotg  were  i« 
Bolemn  as  jackasses  under  the  curry  comb.  So  far,  Engitk^ 
had  only  been  in  the  ballroom  on  th4*  ground  floor  of  thi 
Hotel  Beaus^ant ;  the  fete  had  followed  so  closely  on  the  inn- 
tatioQ,  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  call  on  his  confiiii,  and 
had  therefore  never  seen  Mme,  de  Beaus^anfs  apartmeeU: 
he  wag  about  to  behold  for  the  first  time  a  great  lady  amAOf 
the  wonderful  and  elegant  surronndings  that  reTeal  ber  dw^ 
acter  and  reflect  her  daily  life.  He  was  the  more  cariom^ 
because  Mme.  de  Eestaud's  drawing-room  bad  proTided  hitt 
with  a  standard  of  comparison. 

At  half-past  four  the  Yicomtesse  de  Beaus^ant  was 
Five  minutes  earlier  she  would  not  have  received  her  o&mXT 
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isiton,  she  gave  them  rach  a  cold  reception,  and  showc^d 
3  much  intere8t  in  the  study  of  the  ceiling,  that  no  one  could 
til  to  understand  how  much  he  bored  her;  and  when  i^  be- 
amo  known  in  Paris  that  Mmc.  de  Beauseant  was  bored  by 
allers  between  two  and  four  o'clock,  she  was  left  in  perfect 
>litude  during  that  interval.  She  went  to  the  Bouffons  or  to 
he  Op6ra  with  M.  de  Beaus^ant  and  M.  d'Ajuda-Pinto;  and 
I.  de  Beaus^ant,  like  a  well-bred  man  of  the  world,  always 
itt  his  wife  and  the  Portuguese  as  soon  as  he  had  installed 
hem.  But  M.  d'Ajuda-Pinto  must  marry,  and  a  Mile,  de 
lochefide  was  the  young  lady.  In  the  whole  fashionable 
rorld  there  was  but  one  person  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of 
be  arrangement,  and  that  was  Mmc.  de  Beauseant.  Some 
f  her  friends  had  hinted  at  the  possibility,  and  she  had 
lugbed  at  them,  believing  that  envy  had  prompted  those 
idies  to  try  to  make  mischief.  And  now,  though  the  bans 
'ere  about  to  be  published,  and  although  the  handsome 
Portuguese  had  come  that  day  to  break  the  news  to  tho 
'icomtesse,  he  had  not  found  coura«re  as  yet  to  say  one  word 
bout  his  treachery.  How  was  it?  Nothing  is  doubtless 
lore  difficult  than  the  notification  of  an  ultimatum  of  this 
ind.  There  are  men  who  feel  more  at  tlicir  case  when  thoy 
land  up  before  another  man  who  threatens  their  lives  with 
srord  or  pistol  than  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  who,  after 
iro  hours  of  lamentations  and  reproaches,  falls  into  a  dead 
sroon  and  requires  salts.  At  this  moment,  therefore,  M. 
*Ajuda-Pinto  was  on  thorns,  and  anxious  to  take  his  leave, 
le  told  himself  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  news  would 
each  Mme.  de  Beauseant;  he  would  write,  it  would  be  much 
ettcr  to  do  it  by  letter,  and  not  to  utter  the  words  that  should 
tab  her  to  the  heart. 

S<>  when  the  servant  announced  M.  Eugene  de  Rastignac, 
be  Marquis  d'Ajuda- Pinto  trembled  with  joy.  To  be  sure,  a 
)ving  woman  shows  even  more  ingenuity  in  inventing  doubts 
f  her  lover  than  in  varying  the  monotony  of  his  happiness; 
nd  when  she  is  about  to  be  forsaken,  she  instinctively  inter- 
»reta  erery  gesture  as  rapidly  aa  Virgil'a  ooaner  detected 
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only  happen  among  the  heights.     The  Yicomte^r 
hpr  own  room,  sat  down  at  &  table,  and  took  u{ 
dainty  notepaper. 

^'When,  instead  of  dining  with  the  English 
she  wrote,  "yon  go  to  the  Roc  he  fides,  yon  owe  i 
tion^  which  I  am  waiting  to  hear/ 

She  retraced   several   of   the  letters,   for  L 
trembling  &o  that  thej  were  indistinct;  then 
note  with  an  initial  C  for  ^'Claire  de  Bourgo* 
thebeU. 

"Jacqnes/^  she  said  to  the  servant^  who  ap 
ateiy,  "take  this  note  to  M.  de  Eochefide's  h^ 
Beren  and  ask  for  the  Marqnis  d'Ajuda,     I 
there,  leave  the  note  without  waiting  for  an  . 
not  there^  bring  the  note  back  to  me." 
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every  one  against  me,  if  you  do  not  gixe  me  your  comiseT.  I 
k^lieve  that  in  Paris  it  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  a  yotmg, 
beaiitifiil,  and  wealthy  woman  of  fashion  who  would  be  willing 
to  teach  me,  whiit  you  women  can  explain  so  well — life,  I 
&hall  find  a  M.  de  Trailles  eve r}^ where.  So  I  have  come  to 
yon  to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  key  to  a  puzxleT  to  entreat  yoi 
to  tell  me  what  sort  of  blunder  1  made  this  morning.  I  mea- 
tioDed  an  old  man^ " 

^'lladame  la  Duchesse  de  Langeais^"  Jacques  cut  the  itn- 
dent  fihort ;  Eugene  gave  expression  to  his  intent  annoyance 
by  a  gesture, 

*'If  you  mean  to  succeed,"  said  the  Vicomtesse  in  a  Vow 
voice,  "in  the  first  place  yon  must  not  be  so  demonstrative^ 

*^Ab !  good  morning,  dear,''  she  continued,  and  rising  and 
crossing  the  room,  she  grasped  the  Duchess'  hands  as  affec- 
tionately as  if  they  had  been  sisters;  the  Duchess  responded 
in  the  prettiest  and  most  gracious  way. 

"Two    intimate    friends!"    said    Hastignac    to    himself. 
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felt  the  qneetioD  in  her  very  heart,  and  her  face  fluahed  aa 
ahe  answered : 

"He  wag  at  the  £ly86e  yesterday.** 

"In  attendance?'* 

"Claire,"  n^turned  the  Duchess,  and  hatred  oyerflowed  in 
the  glances  she  threw  at  Mine,  do  Boaufieant ;  "of  course  you 
know  that  M.  dWjudn-Pinto  is  going  to  marry  Mile,  de 
Rochefide;  the  bans  will  be  published  to-morrow.'* 

This  thmst  was  too  cruel;  the  Yicomtesse's  face  grew 
white,  but  she  answered,  laughing,  "One  of  those  rumors  that 
fools  amuse  themselves  with.  What  should  induce  M. 
d*Ajuda  to  take  one  of  the  noble.<t  names  in  Portugal  to  the 
Rochefides?    The  Roehefides  were  only  ennobled  yesterday.*' 

''But  Bertha  will  have  two  hundred  thousand  livres  a  year, 
they  say." 

"M.  d*Ajuda  is  too  wealthy  to  marry  for  money.'* 

"But.  mv  dear.  Mile,  de  Roohefide  is  a  charming  girl.** 

"Indeed?" 

"And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  dining  with  them  to-day ; 
the  thing  is  settled.  It  is  very  surprising  to  me  that  you 
should  know  so  little  about  it." 

Mme.  de  Beauseant  turned  to  Rnstignao.  "Wliat  was  the 
blunder  that  you  made,  monsieur?"  she  asked.  "The  poor 
boy  is  only  just  launched  into  the  world,  Antoinette,  so  that 
he  understands  nothing  of  all  this  that  we  are  speaking  of. 
Be  merciful  to  him,  and  let  us  finish  our  talk  to-morrow. 
Everything  will  l)e  announced  to-morrow,  you  know,  and  your 
kin<l  informal  communication  can  Ik»  accompanied  by  official 
confirmation." 

The  Duchess  gave  Eugene  one  of  those  insolent  glances 
that  measure  a  man  from  head  to  foot.,  and  leave  him  crushed 
and  annihilated. 

"Madame.  I  have  unwittingly  phingcMl  a  dagger  into  Mme. 
do  RpstaudV  heart;  unwittingly — then»in  lies  my  offence,** 
said  the  student  of  law,  whose  ki^n  brain  had  served  him 
sufficiently  well,  for  he  ha<l  <letected  the  biting  epigrams  that 
larked  beneath  this  friendly  talk.    "You  continue  to  receive. 
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possibly  you  fear,  those  who  know  the  amount  of  pain  tlul 
thoy  dcliWrately  inflict;  but  a  clumsy  blunderer  who  ba^  tiii 
idea  how  dcf^ply  ho  wounds  is  looked  upon  as  a  fool  who  doei 
not  know  how  to  make  use  of  his  opportunities,  and  e^eiy 
one  despises  him." 

Mme.  de  Beauseant  gate  the  student  a  glance,  one  of  thoift 
glances  iu  which  a  great  soul  can  mingle  dignity  and  grati* 
tudc.  It  was  like  balm  to  the  law  student^  who  was  sull 
smarting  under  the  Duchess^  insolent  scrutiny;  she  bad 
looked  at  him  as  an  auctioneer  might  look  at  some  axtide 
to  appraise  its  value. 

'imagine,  too,  that  I  had  just  made  some  progress  with  the 
Comte  de  Restaud;  for  I  should  tell  3"ou,  madam e/'  he  went 
on,  turning  to  the  Duehese  with  a  mixture  of  humility  and 
malice  in  his  manner,  "that  as  yet  I  am  only  a  poor  deril  of  a 
student,  very  much  alone  in  the  world,  and  very  poor^ '^ 

^^''ou  should  not  tell  us  that,  M.  de  Rastignac.  We  women 
nc%'Qr  care  about  anything  that  no  one  else  wQl  take." 
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'M)f  that  I  had  no  idea,  madame/'  anawcred  the  law  stu- 
dent, "so  I  rashly  came  between  them.  In  fact,  I  got  on  very 
wrll  with  the  lady's  husband,  and  his  wife  tolerated  me  for  a 
timr  until  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  tell  them  that  I  knew 
some  one  of  whom  I  had  just  caught  a  glimpse  as  he  went 
ciut  by  a  back  staircase,  a  man  who  had  given  the  Countess  a 
ki^s  at  the  end  of  a  passage.*' 

''W'ho  was  it?*'  both  women  asked  together. 

''An  old  man  who  lives  at  the  rate  of  two  louis  a  month 
in  tlu'  Faubourg  Suint-Marceau,  where  I,  a  poor  student, 
lodgi»  likewise.  lie  is  a  truly  unfortunate  creature,  every- 
body laughs  at  him — we  all  call  him  'Father  Goriot.' " 

"Why,  child  that  you  arc,'*  cried  the  Vicomtcjse,  "Mme. 
de  R4*staud  was  a  Mile.  Goriot  !** 

"The  daughter  of  a  vermicelli  manufacturer,"  the  Duchess 
addc^l ;  "and  when  the  little  creature  went  to  Court,  the 
daughter  of  a  pastry-cook  was  presented  on  the  same  day.  Do 
you  n»memb*T,  riiiin*?  The  King  began  to  laugh,  and  made 
H>me  joke  in  I-Atin  about  flour.  People — what  was  it? — 
people " 

"Kjmdem  fafinct''  said  Eugene. 

"Yes,  that  was  it,"  said  the  Duchess. 

"Oh!  is  that  her  father?"  the  law  student  continued, 
aghast. 

'*Yc*s,  certainly;  the  old  man  had  two  daughters;  he  dotes 
on  them,  so  to  speak,  though  they  will  scarcely  acknowledge 
him.*' 

"Didn't  the  second  daughter  marry  a  banker  with  a  German 
name?*'  the  Vicomtosse  asked,  turning  to  Mme.  de  I^angeais, 
"a  Baron  do  Xucingen?  And  her  name  is  Delphine,  is  it  not? 
I^n't  she  a  fair-haired  woman  who  has  a  side-box  at  the 
Opera?  She  comes  sometimes  to  the  Bouffons,  and  laughs 
li»udly  to  attract  attention." 

The  Durhirss  smiled,  and  said: 

**l  wimdcr  at  you.  drar.  Why  do  you  take  so  much  interest 
ill  p^-ople  of  that  kind?  One  must  have  been  as  madly  in  love 
as  Restaud  was,  to  be  infatuated  with  ICUe.  Anastaaie  and 
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her  flour  eacke.     Oh!  he  will  not  find  her  a  good  bargain! 
She  is  in  M,  de  Trailles^  hands,  and  he  will  rain  her/' 

"And  they  do  not  acknowledge  their  father!"  Eugene  it* 
pea  ted. 

"Oh  I  well,  yes,  their  father^  the  lather,  a  father,"  replied 
the  VicomteBsej  "a  kind  father  who  gave  them  e-ach  five  oi 
nx  hundred  thousand  francs,  it  is  said^  to  secure  their  happi- 
ness by  marrying  them  well ;  while  he  only  kept  eight  or  tea 
thousand  Hvrc*s  a  year  for  himself,  thinking  that  his  dangb- 
ters  would  always  be  his  daughters,  thinking  that  in  them  he 
would  live  his  life  twice  over  again,  that  in  their  houses  he 
should  find  two  homes,  where  he  would  be  loved  and  looked 
up  to,  and  nuide  much  of*  And  in  two  years'  time  both  his 
sons-in-law  had  turned  him  out  of  their  houses  as  if  he  were 
one  of  the  lowest  outcasts." 

Tears  came  into  Eugene's  eyes.  He  was  still  under  the 
spell  of  youtliful  beliefs,  he  had  just  left  home,  pure  aud 
i^acred  feelings  had  been  stirred  within  him,  and  this  was  hii 
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icriflced  himwlf  to  his  son,  and  his  daughter-in-law  showa 
ini  the  la»t  dcg?9A  of  insolence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
le  tM»n-in-law  who  turns  his  wife's  mother  out  of  the  houae. 

sometimes  hear  it  said  that  there  is  nothing  dramatic  about 
x*ii'ty  m  thes4?  days;  but  the  Drama  of  the  Son-in-law  is 
ppalling,  to  say  nothing  of  our  marriages,  which  have  come 
>  be  very  poor  farces.  I  can  explain  how  it  all  came  about 
I  the  old  vermicelli  maker's  case.  I  think  I  recollect  that 
oriot " 

"Ooriot,  madame." 

•*Yes,  that  Moriot  was  once  Prepidont  of  his  Section  dur- 
ag  the  Revolution.  Tie  was  in  the  secret  of  the  famous 
»rcity  of  grain,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  in 
bose  days  by  selling  flour  for  ton  times  its  cost.  He  had 
s  much  flour  as  he  wanted.  My  grandmother's  steward  sold 
im  immense  quantities.  Xo  doubt  Xoriot  shared  the  plun- 
cr  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  as  that  sort  of 
erson  always  did.  I  reoollo<t  the  Pteward  telling  my  grand- 
lother  that  she  might  live  at  (irandvilliers  in  c*onipletc  se- 
urity,  because  her  com  was  a^  good  as  a  certificate  of  civism. 
Tell,  then,  this  lioriot,  who  w\d  com  to  those  butchers, 
as  never  had  but  one  passion,  they  say — he  idoliz4»»i  his 
aughters.  He  settled  one  of  them  under  Restaud's  roof, 
nd  grafted  the  other  into  the  Nucingen  family  tree,  the 
Janm  de  Nucingen  being  a  rich  banker  who  had  turned  Roy- 
liiit.  You  can  quite  understand  that  S4»  long  as  Bonaparte 
ras  Emperor,  the  two  Fons-in-law  could  manage  to  put  up 
rith  the  old  Ninety-thnv;  but  after  the  restoration  of  the 
k>urbons,  M.  de  Restaud  felt  lK>n.>d  by  the  old  man*s  society, 
nd  the  banker  was  still  more  tinnl  of  it.  His  daughters  were 
till  fond  of  him;  they  wanted  'to  keep  the  gcwit  and  the 
abbage/  so  they  UM?d  to  Fe«»  the  Joriot  whenever  there  waa 
lo  one  there,  under  pn'tenci*  of  affwtion.  *Come  to-day, 
lapa,  we  shall  have  you  all  to  ourselves,  and  that  will  be  much 
licer!*  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  As  for  me,  dear,  I  believe 
hat  love  has  second-sight :  poor  Xinety-thre^ ;  his  heart  must 
lave  bled.    He  saw  that  his  daughters  were  ashamed  of  him. 
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that  if  they  loved  their  huebajade  hie  vieits  mnst  mske  mi^ 
diief.    So  he  immolated  himself.    He  made  the  sacrifiof  !«• 
cause  he  was  a  father;  he  went  into  volimtar^'  exile.    IE; 
daughters  were  satisfied,  so  he  thought  that  he  had  done  ^ 
best  thing  he  could ;  but  it  was  a  family  crimej  and  father  asl 
daughters  were  accomplices.    You  eee  this  sort  of  thing  efej- 
where.     What  could  this  old  Doriot  have  been  but  a  ^\&^ 
of  mud  in  his  daughters'  drawing-rooms?    He  would  oalj 
have  been  in  the  way,  and  bored  other  people,  besides  beioi 
bored  himself.    And  this  that  happened  between  father  $si 
daughters  may  happen  to  the  prettiest  woman  in  Paris  and 
the  man  she  loves  the  beat;  if  her  love  grows  tiresome^  to 
will  go;  he  will  deecend  to  the  basest  trickery  to  leave  her. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  love  and  friendsliip.     Our  beajt  k 
a  treaBury;  if  yon  pour  out  all  its  wealth  at  once*  Tou  aw 
bankrupt.     We  show  no  more  mercy  to  the  affect  ion  tfait 
reveals  its  utmost  extent  tlian  we  do  to  another  kind  of  prodi- 
gal who  has  not  a  penny  left.    Their  father  bad  given  I  hem 
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Mme.  dc  Bcaus^ant  did  not  hear  him;  she  was  absorbed  in 
her  own  thoughts.  For  several  minutes  the  silence  remained 
unbrt>kon  till  the  law  student  became  almost  paralyzed  with 
emluirrasiiment,  and  was  e<]ually  afraid  to  go  or  stay  or  speak 
m  word. 

**The  world  is  basely  ungrateful  and  ill-natured,**  said  the 
Vicomtesse  at  last.  ''No  sooner  does  a  trouble  befall  you 
than  a  friend  is  ready  to  bring  the  tidings  and  to  probe  your 
heart  with  the  point  of  a  dagger  while  calling  on  you  to  ad-, 
mire  the  handle.  Kpigrams  and  sarcasms  already!  Ah!  I 
will  defend  myself!'* 

She  raised  her  head  like  the  great  lady  that  she  was,  and 
lightnings  flashed  from  her  proud  eyes. 

**Ah !"  she  wiid,  as  she  saw  Kugene,  "are  you  there?" 

"Still,"  he  said  piteously. 

^Well,  then,  M.  de  Kastignac,  deal  with  the  world  as  it 
d<»serve.<.  You  are  determined  to  succoe<l?  1  will  help  you. 
You  shall  sound  the  depths  of  corruption  in  woman;  you 
shall  measurt*  the  extent  of  man*s  pitiful  vanity.  Dwply  as 
I  am  verscKl  in  such  learning,  there  were  pages  in  the  book 
of  life  that  I  had  not  read.  Now  I  know  all.  The  more  cold- 
blofKled  your  calculations,  the  further  you  will  go.  Strike 
nithli'ssly ;  you  will  1h»  fearetl.  Men  and  women  for  you  must 
U*  nothing  more  than  jHist-horses ;  take  a  fresh  relay,  and 
If^vf  the  last  to  drop  by  tht*  roadside;  in  this  way  you  will 
reach  the  goal  of  your  ambiti<m.  You  will  be  nothing  here, 
yciu  >4H\  unless  a  woman  intiTr.»«ts  herstMf  in  you  ;  and  she  must 
U*  young  and  wealthy,  and  a  woman  of  the  world.  Yet,  if 
vou  have  a  heart.  l(K*k  it  carefully  away  like  a  treasure;  do 
ni»t  b't  any  one  suspect  it,  or  you  will  be  lost;  you  would 
in»as*.'  to  be  the  executioner,  you  would  take  the  victim's  place. 
.\nd  if  »»ver  you  should  love,  never  let  your  secret  escape  you! 
trust  no  one  until  you  are  v<»ry  sun*  of  the  heart  to  which 
yiiu  op<-n  your  heart.  Learn  to  mistrust  ever>'  one ;  take  every 
pn.K-aution  for  the  sake  of  the  love  which  does  not  exist  as 
yi't.  List(*n,  MiguiO" — the  name  slipped  from  her  so 
naturmlly  that  she  did  not  notice  her  mistake — 'Hhere  ia  some- 
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thing  filill  more  appalling  than  the  ingTBtitiide  of 
whu  have  eai^t  ojf  their  old  father  and  wiBh  that  be  irar^  detl 
aiid  thut  is  a  rivalry  between  two  sisters  Hestaiid  eonm 
of  a  good  family ;  his  wife  has  been  received  into  their  ciitk; 
Bhe  lias  been  presented  at  court;  and  her  sister^  her  wedlhv 
sifiter,  lime,  Delphine  de  Xucingen,  the  wife  of  a  grtc 
capitalist t  is  consumed  with  envy,  and  ready  to  die  of  sple^ 
Til  ere  is  a  gulf  set  between  the  si&tere — -indeed,  thej  are  sts- 
tere  no  longur^ — the  two  women  who  fefoae  to  aeknowledgp 
their  father  do  not  acknowledge  each  other*  So  Mme.  de 
Xucingen  would  lap  all  the  mud  that  lies  between  the  Roe 
Saint-La2are  and  the  Hue  de  Grenelle  to  gain  admittaooe 
to  my  salon.  She  fancied  that  she  should  gain  her  end 
through  de  Mansay ;  she  has  made  herself  de  Maraay's  skf«, 
rind  ehe  bores  bim.  De  Marsay  cares  very  little  about  her  If 
you  will  introduce  her  to  me,  you  will  be  her  darling,  her 
Benjamin ;  she  will  idolize  you.  If,  after  that,  you  can  love 
her^  do  so;  if  m^t,  make  her  useful.    I  will  aek  her  to  come 
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not  undecdve  them  yoiireolf.  Tliere  will  be  nothing  you 
may  not  aspire  to;  you  will  go  everywhere,  and  you  will  find 
out  what  the  world  is — an  aseemblage  of  fools  and  knaves. 
But  you  must  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  am  giving 
you  my  name  liko  Ariailne's  clue  of  tliread  to  take  with 
you  into  this  labyrinth;  make  no  unworthy  use  of  it/'  she 
said,  with  a  queenly  glan(r  and  curve  of  lier  throat;  "give 
it  back  to  me  unsullied.  And  now,  go;  leave  me.  We  women 
also  have  our  battles  to  fight.*' 

"And  if  you  should  ever  need  some  one  who  would  gladly 
•et  a  match  to  a  train  for  you " 

"Well?"  she  asked. 

He  tapped  his  heart,  smiled  in  answer  to  his  cousin's  smile, 
and  went. 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  Eugene  was  hungry;  he  was  afraid 
lest  he  should  not  be  in  time  for  dinner,  a  misgiving  which 
madt*  him  feel  that  it  was*  pleasant  to  be  borne  so  quickly 
acro8x  Paris.  This  sensation  of  phypical  comfort  left  his 
mind  free  to  grapple  with  the  thoughts  tliat  assailed  him. 
A  mortification  usually  «»nclp  a  young  man  of  his  age  into 
a  furious  rage;  he  shakes  his  fist  at  society,  and  vows  venge- 
ance' when  his  l)o]iof  in  hims<»lf  is  shaken.  Just  then  Ras- 
tignac  was  overwhelmed  by  the  words,  "You  have  shut  the 
Countess'  door  against  you." 

"I  shall  call!"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  if  Mme.  de  Beau- 
neant  is  right,  if  I  never  find  her  at  home — I  .  .  .  well, 
Mme.  de  Restaud  shall  meet  me  in  ever}'  salon  in  Paris.  I 
will  learn  to  fence,  and  have  some  pistol  practice,  and  kill 
that   Maxime  of  hers!" 

"And  money?"  cried  an  inward  monitor.  'TIow  about 
money,  where  is  that  to  come  from?"  And  all  at  once  the 
wealth  displaytMl  in  the  Countess  de  Restaud 's  drawing-room 
rose  before  his  eyes.  That  was  the  luxury  which  Goriot's 
daughter  had  loved  t<x)  well ;  the  gilding,  the  ostentatious 
splendor,  the  unintelligent  luxury  of  the  parvenu,  the  riot- 
ou.«  extravagance  of  a  courtesan.  Then  the  attractive  vision 
suddenly  went  under  an  eclipse  as  he  remembered  the  stately 
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grandeur  of  the  Hotel  de  Beaus4ant.  Aa  his  fancy  wandrafl  te 
amoDg  these  lofty  regioEs  in  the  great  world  of  Paris,  *1  ^ 
nuJTicruble  dark  thoughts  gathered  in  his  heart;  hii  iim\ 
widened,  and  hie  conedena;  grew  more  elastic.  He  sat  tk  I 
world  aa  it  h;  mw  how  the  rich  lived  beyond  the  jurisdidiial 
of  law  aDd  public  opinion,  and  found  in  success  th^  ^Um 
ratio  mundi. 
'^autrin  is  right,  success  is  virtue !"  he  eaid  to  Mmedt 

Arrived  in  the  Rue  Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve,  he  mdiri 

up  to  his  room  for  ten  francs  wherewith  to  satisfy  Uie  d^ 
monde  of  the  cabman^  and  went  in  to  dinner.  He  glaned 
round  the  squalid  room,  saw  the  eighteen  poverty-stricken 
creatures  about  to  feed  like  cattle  in  their  stalls,  and  tb 
sight  filled  him  with  loathing.  The  traneition  was  too  sud- 
den, nnd  the  contrast  was  ^o  violent  that  it  could  not  hut  afi 
as  a  powerful  stimulant ;  his  ambition  developed  and  grew  be- 
yond all  bounds.  On  the  one  hand,  he  beheld  a  vision  o! 
ial  life  in  its  most  charming  and  refined  formg 
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Imndred  thonsand  livres  a  year  at  least ;  and  a  lodger  in  the 
Maison  Vauquor  is  not  exactly  Fortune's  favorite." 

Vautrin's  glance  at  Rastignac  was  half-paternal,  half-con- 
temptuous. "Puppy!"  it  swmod  to  say;  "I  should  make  one 
mouthful  of  him !"    Then  he  answered : 

*'Vou  are  in  a  bad  humor;  perhaps  your  visit  to  the  beauti- 
ful Comtesse  de  Rostaud  was  not  a  success." 

'*She  has  shut  her  door  against  me  because  I  told  her  that 
her  father  dined  at  our  table,'*  cried  Rastignac. 

Glances  were  cxchange<l  all  round  the  room ;  Father  Ooriot 
looked  down. 

'^on  have  sent  some  snuff  into  my  eye,"  he  said  to  his 
neighbor,  turning  a  little  aside  to  rub  his  hand  over  his  face. 

"Any  one  who  molests  Father  Goriot  will  have  hence- 
forward to  reckon  with  me/'  said  Eugene,  looking  at  the 
old  man's  neighbor;  "he  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  us  put  to- 
gether.— I  am  not  speaking  of  the  ladies/'  he  added,  turning 
in  the  direction  of  Mile.  Taillefer. 

Kug^ne'F  remarks  produced  a  sens^ation,  and  his  tone  si- 
lenced the  dinner-table.  Vautrin  alone  spoke.  "If  you  arc 
poin^r  to  champion  Father  Goriot,  and  set  up  for  his  re- 
Fponsible  editor  into  the  bargain,  you  had  need  be  a  crack 
shot  and  know  how  to  handle  the  foils,"  he  said,  banteringly. 

'•So  I  intend,"  said  Eugene. 

'*Then  you  are  taking  the  field  to-day?" 

"Perhaps,"  Ifcistignac  answereil.  "But  I  owe  no  account 
of  myself  to  any  one,  especially  as  I  do  not  try  to  find  out 
what  other  people  do  of  a  night." 

Vautrin  looked  askance  at  Rastignac. 

"If  you  do  not  mean  to  be  deceived  by  the  puppets,  my 
Inty.  you  must  go  lN*hind  and  see  the  whole  show,  and  not 
jHw-p  through  holes  in  the  curtain.  That  is  enough,"  he 
added,  weeing  that  Eugene  was  about  to  fly  into  a  passion. 
"We  ran  have  a  little  talk  whenever  you  like." 

Tht're  was  a  general  fo(»ling  of  gloom  and  constraint. 
Father  Goriot  was  so  deeply  dejected  by  the  student's  remark 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  change  in  the  disposition  of  his 
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felloW'lodgerSj  nor  know  that  he  had  met  with  a  champm 
capable  of  putting  an  end  to  the  persecution, 

^"Then,  M.  Ooriot  sitting  there  is  the  father  of  a  coimte^^ 
eaid  Mme,  Yaiiqucr  in  a  low  voice. 

"And  of  a  bnroTLeBS "  answered  Eaetignac. 

'^hat  is  about  all  he  is  capable  of,"  Baid  Bianchon  to  Bi*- 
tignac;  *T  have  taken  a  look  at  his  head;  there  is  only  om 
bnmp — the  bump  of  Paternity ;  he  must  be  an  eternal  fatket.'^ 

Engine  was  too  intent  on  hit  thoughts  to  laugh  at  Bim- 
chon'B  joke.  He  determined  to  profit  by  Mme.  de  Betu- 
Bcant's  counsels,  and  was  asking  himself  how  he  could  obtain 
the  neceasary  money.  He  grew  grave.  The  wide  savanna! 
of  the  world  stTotcbed  before  his  eyes;  all  things  lay  before 
him,  nothing  was  his.  Dinner  came  to  an  end,  the  others 
went,  and  he  was  left  in  the  dining-room. 

"So  you  have  seen  my  daughter?"  Goriot  spoke  tfemu- 
lously,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  broke  an  upon  Eng^net 
dreams.  The  young  man  took  the  elder's  hand,  and  looked 
at  him  with  something  like  kindness  in  her  eves. 
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I  go  to  aee  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beaus^ant;  she  is  usiiig  her 
influence  for  me;  I  am  obliged  to  go  into  society,  and  I  have 
not  a  penny  to  lay  out  on  clean  gloves.  I  can  manage  to 
exist  on  bread  and  water,  or  go  without  food,  if  need  be,  but 
I  cannot  do  without  the  tools  with  which  they  cultivate  the 
Tineyards  in  this  country.  I  must  resolutely  make  up  my 
mind  at  once  to  make  my  way,  or  stick  in  the  mire  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  I  know  that  all  your  hopes  are  set  on  me, 
and  I  want  to  realize  them  quickly.  Sell  some  of  your  old 
jcwelrj-,  my  kind  mother;  I  will  give  you  other  jewels  very 
0oon.  I  know  enough  of  our  affairs  at  home  to  know  all  that 
•Qch  a  sacrifice  means,  and  you  must  not  think  that  I  would 
lightly  ask  you  to  make  it;  I  should  be  a  monster  if  I  could. 
You  must  think  of  my  entreaty  as  a  cry  forced  from  me  by 
imperative  necessity.  Our  whole  future  lies  in  the  subsidy 
with  which  I  must  begin  my  first  campaign,  for  life  in  Paris 
is  one  continual  battle.  If  you  cannot  otherwise  procure  the 
whole  of  the  money,  and  arc  forced  to  sell  our  aunt's  lace, 
tell  her  that  I  will  send  her  some  still  handsomer/'  and  so 
forth. 

He  wrote  to  ask  each  of  his  sisters  for  their  savings — 
would  they  despoil  themselves  for  him,  and  keep  the  sacri- 
fice a  secret  from  the  family?  To  his  request  he  knew  that 
they  would  not  fail  to  respond  gladly,  and  he  added  to  it  an 
appeal  to  their  delicacy  by  toucliing  the  chord  of  honor  that 
vibrates  so  loudly  in  younp  nnd  highly-strunjr  natures. 

Yet  when  he  had  written  the  letters,  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing misgivings  in  spite  of  his  youthful  ambition;  his  heart 
beat  fast,  and  he  trembled.  lie  knew  the  spotless  nobleness 
of  the  lives  buried  away  in  the  lonely  manor  house :  he  knew 
what  trouble  and  what  joy  his  reqii(»«t  would  cause  his  sis- 
ters, and  how  happy  they  would  be  as  they  talked  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  orchard  of  that  dear  brother  of  theirs  in  Paris. 
Visions  rose  before  his  eyes;  a  sudden  strong  light  revealed 
his  sisters  secretly  counting  over  their  little  store,  devising 
tome  girlish  stratagem  by  which  the  money  could  be  sent  to 
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him  incognito,  essayitig,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  i 
piece  of  deceit  th^t  reached  the  sublime  in  ite  laiiseMahnen. 

"A  sister's  heart  is  a  diamond  for  purity,  a  deep  sea  o(l 
tenderness!"  he  said  to  himself.     He  felt  ashamed  of  tho* 
letters. 

What  power  there  mtist  be  in  the  petitions  put  up  by  sradi 
hearts;  how  pure  the  fervor  that  bears  their  sonls  to  Hea?ei 
in  prayer!  What  exquisite  joy  they  would  find  in  self -sacri- 
fice! What  a  pang  for  hi  a  mother's  heart  if  she  could  not 
send  bim  all  that  he  asked  for!  And  this  noble  affect  ion, 
the&e  sacrifices  made  at  such  terrible  cost,  were  to  serve  ai 
the  ladder  by  which  he  meant  to  climb  to  Delphine  de  Xu- 
cingen,  A  few  tears,  like  the  last  grains  of  incense  flung 
upon  the  sacred  altar  fire  of  the  hearth,  fell  from  his  ej^ 
He  walked  up  and  down,  and  despair  mingled  with  his  emo- 
tion.    Father  Goriot  saw  him  through  the  half-open  door. 

"What  is  the  matterj  sir?''  he  asked  from  the  threshold, 

"Ah !  my  good  neighbor,  I  am  as  much  a  sou  and  brother  m 
father.    Ton  do  well  to  fear  for  the  Comtesse  Anas- 
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through  a  reasoning  process  familiar  to  most  students.  He 
had  seen  the  advisability  of  deferring  his  studies  to  the  last 
moment  before  going  up  for  his  examinations;  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  cram  his  second  and  third  years'  work  into  the 
third  year,  when  he  meant  to  l)cgin  to  work  in  earnest,  and  to 
complete  his  studios  in  law  with  one  great  effort.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  fifteen  months  in  which  to  navigate  the 
ocean  of  Paris,  to  spread  the  nets  and  set  the  lines  that 
ithould  bring  him  a  protectress  and  a  fortune.  Twice  during 
that  week  he  saw  Mme.  do  Boausoant :  he  did  not  go  to  her 
house  until  he  had  seen  the  Marquis  d'Ajuda  drive  away. 

Victory  for  yet  a  few  more  days  was  with  the  great  lady, 
Xhv  most  poetic  figure  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain ;  and 
the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  d'Ajuda-Pinto  with  Mile,  de 
Rochefide  was  postponed.  The  dread  of  losing  her  happi- 
ness filled  those  days  with  a  fever  of  joy  unknown  before, 
hut  the  end  was  only  so  much  the  nearer.  The  Marquis 
d*Ajuda  and  the  Rochefidos  agreed  that  this  quarrel  and 
reconciliation  was  a  very  fortunato  thing;  Mme.  do  Boaus^ant 
(so  they  hoped)  would  gradually  become  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  the  marriage,  and  in  the  end  would  bo  brought  to  sac- 
rifice d'Ajuda'p  morning  visits  to  the  oxigoncios  of  a  man's 
career,  exigencies  which  she  must  have  forof!t»t»n.  In  spite 
of  the  most  solemn  promises,  daily  renewed,  M.  d'Ajuda  was 
playing  a  part,  and  the  Vifonitosst»  was  eager  to  be  deceived. 
•'Instead  of  taking  the  leap  heroically  from  the  window,  she 
is  falling  headlong  down  the  staircase,"  said  her  most  inti- 
mate friend,  the  DhcIm^sso  de  Ijangeais.  Yet  this  after-glow 
of  happiness  lasted  long  enough  for  the  Vicomtesse  to  be  of 
service  to  her  young  cousin.  She  had  a  half-superstitious 
affiTtion  for  him.  Kug6ne  had  shown  her  sympathy  and  de- 
votion at  a  crisis  when  a  woman  sees  no  pity,  no  real  comfort 
in  any  eyes;  when  if  a  man  is  ready  with  soothing  flatteries, 
it  is  liecause  he  has  an  inten»stod  motive. 

Kastignac  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  learn  the  whole 
'•f  (foriot's  pn*vious  history;  he  would  come  to  his  bearings 
before  attempting  to  board  the  Maison  de  Nucingen.  Jhe 
letmlta  of  his  inquiries  may  be  giTen  briefly  as  follows:-— 
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In  the  days  before  the  Revolution,  Jean^Joacbini  Oorii 
was  simply  a  workman  in  the  employ  of  a  vermicelli  mafe 
He  was  a  skilful,  thrifty  workman,  srifficiently  enterprif ing tj? 
buy  his  master^s  business  when  the  latter  fell  a  chance  ^ 
tim  to  the  disturbances  of  1T89,  Goriot  establiEhed  himself 
in  the  Eue  de  la  Jussienne,  close  to  the  Com  Exchange,  Ht? 
plain  ^ood  sense  led  him  to  accept  the  position  of  Presiden! 
of  the  Section,  so  as  to  secure  for  his  business  the  protectioB 
of  those  in  power  at  that  dangerous  epoch.  Thia  pmdetl 
step  had  led  to  auccesg;  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  were 
laid  in  the  time  of  the  Scarcity  (real  or  artificial),  whem  tie 
price  of  grain  of  all  kinds  rose  enormonsly  in  Paris.  Pef^ 
used  to  fight  for  bread  at  the  bakers'  doore;  while  other  per- 
sons went  to  the  grocers'  shops  and  bought  Italian  past^  foodk 
without  brawling  over  it.  It  was  during  this  year  that  Goriot 
made  the  money,  which,  at  a  later  time,  was  to  giye  hiin  aU 
the  advantage  of  the  great  capitalist  over  the  small  buyer; 
he  had,  moreover,  the  usual  luck  of  average  ability;  his  me* 
diocrity  was  the  salvation  of  him.    He  excited  no  ppe^B  fenry: 
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dtriation;  and  in  the  routine  of  bnsinesB  he  was  as  patient 
and  plodding  as  a  soldier  on  the  march.  Bnt  beyond  this  bu^i- 
ness  horixon  he  could  not  see.  He  used  to  spend  his  hours 
of  leisure  on  the  threshold  of  his  shop,  leaning  against  the 
framework  of  the  door.  Take  him  from  his  dark  little  count- 
ing-house, and  he  became  once  more  the  rough,  slow-witted 
workman,  a  man  who  cannot  understand  a  piece  of  reason- 
ing, who  is  indifferent  to  all  intellectual  pleasures,  and  falls 
asleep  at  the  play,  a  Parisian  Dolibom  in  short,  against  whose 
•tnpidity  other  minds  are  powerless. 

Natures  of  this  kind  are  nearly  all  alike ;  in  almost  all  of 
them  you  will  find  some  hidden  depth  of  sublime  affection. 
Two  all-abaorbing  affections  filled  the  vermicelli  maker's 
heart  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  feeling;  into  them 
he  seemed  to  put  all  the  forces  of  his  nature,  as  he  put  the 
whole  power  of  his  brain  into  the  com  trade.  He  had  re- 
garded his  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich  farmer  of  La 
Brie,  with  a  devout  admiration;  his  love  for  her  had  been 
boundless.  Goriot  had  ft'lt  the  charm  of  a  lovely  and  sensi- 
tive nature,  which,  in  its  delicate  strength,  was  the  very  op- 
posite of  his  own.  Is  thoro  any  inptinrt  more  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  man  than  the  pride  of  protection, 
a  protection  which  is  constantly  exerted  for  a  fragile  and  de- 
fenceless creature?  Join  love  then*to,  the  warmth  of  grati- 
tude that  all  generous  souls  fet»l  for  the  source  of  their  pleas- 
ures, and  you  have  the  explanation  of  many  strange  incon- 
gruities in  human  nature. 

After  seven  years  of  uneloude<l  happiness,  Goriot  lost  his 
wife.  It  was  very  unfortunate  for  him.  She  was  beginning 
to  gain  an  ascendency  over  him  in  other  ways;  possibly  phe 
might  have  brought  that  barren  soil  under  cultivation,  she 
might  have  widened  his  ideas  and  given  other  directions  to 
his  thoughts.  But  when  she  was  dead,  the  instinct  of  father- 
hood developed  in  him  till  it  almost  lK»came  a  mania.  .Ml  the 
affection  l)alked  by  death  seomed  to  turn  to  liij»  daughters,  and 
he  found  full  satisfaction  for  liis  heart  in  loving  them.  More 
or  lesa  brilliant  proposals  were  made  to  him  from  time  to 
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"Mt  Dear  Child, — I  am  sending  yom  the  money  that  m 

asked  for.  Make  a  good  use  of  it.  ETen  to  save  jour  life 
I  eoijld  not  raise  so  large  a  sum  a  second  time  without  lim 
father^a  knowledge^  and  there  would  be  trouble  about  it.  We 
should  be  obliged  to  mortgage  the  land.  It  is  inipossible  Id 
judge  of  the  merits  of  schemes  of  which  lam  ignorant ;  but 
what  sort  of  schemes  can  they  be,  that  you  should  fear  to  tell 
me  about  them?  Volumes  of  explanation  would  not  hm 
been  needed ;  we  mothers  can  understand  at  a  word,  and  thtt 
word  would  have  spared  me  the  anguish  of  uncertaintr.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  hide  the  painful  impreeaion  that  ycrar 
letter  has  made  upon  me,  my  dear  son.  What  can  you  h^ft 
felt  when  you  were  moved  to  send  this  chill  of  dread  throagli 
my  heart  ?  It  must  have  been  very  painful  to  you  to  write 
the  letter  that  gave  me  so  much  pain  as  I  read  it.  To  whit 
courses  are  you  committed  ?  You  are  going  to  appear  to  be 
something  that  you  are  not,  and  your  whole  life  and  guecesi 
depends  upon  ihh?  You  are  about  to  see  a  society  into  which 
you  en n not  enter  without  rushiDg  into  expense  that  you  can- 
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H  wfts,  eren  down  to  yonr  gloves.  'Rut  I  have  a  weakness  for 
tlie  eldest!*  she  said  gaily.  You  must  love  yonr  annt  very 
mnch,  dear  Engine.  I  shall  wait  till  you  have  succeeded 
before  telling  you  all  that  she  has  done  for  you,  or  her  money 
would  bum  your  fingers.  You,  who  arc  young,  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  part  with  something  that  is  a  piece  of  your  past  I 
But  what  would  we  not  sacrifice  for  your  sakes?  Your  aunt 
aays  that  I  am  to  send  you  a  kiss  on  the  forehead  from  her, 
and  that  kiss  is  to  bring  you  luck  again  and  again,  she  says. 
She  would  have  written  you  herself,  the  dear  kind-hearted 
woman,  but  she  is  troubled  with  the  gout  in  her  fingers  just 
now.  Your  father  is  very  well.  The  vintage  of  1819  has 
turned  out  better  than  we  expected.  Good-bye,  dear  boy;  I 
will  say  nothing  about  your  sisters,  because  Laurc  is  writing 
to  you,  and  I  must  let  her  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you 
all  the  home  news.  Heaven  send  that  you  may  sucwed !  Oh ! 
yea,  dear  Engine,  you  must  succeed.  I  have  come,  through 
you,  to  a  knowledge  of  a  pain  so  sharp  that  I  do  not  think 
I  could  endure  it  a  second  time.  I  have  come  to  know  what 
it  is  to  be  poor,  and  to  long  for  money  for  my  children's  sake. 
There,  good-bye !  Do  not  leave  us  for  long  without  news  of 
you ;  and  here,  at  the  last,  take  a  kiss  from  your  mother.** 

By  the  time  Eugine  had  fini^^hed  the  letter  he  was  in  tears. 
He  thought  of  Father  Goriot  crushing  hip  silver  keepsake  into 
a  shapeless  mass  before  he  sold  it  to  meet  his  daughter's  bill 
of  exchange. 

•TTour  mother  has  broken  up  her  jewels  for  you,"  he  said 
to  himself;  "your  aunt  shed  tears  over  those  relics  of  hers 
before  she  sold  them  for  your  sake.  What  right  have  you 
to  heap  execrations  on  Anastasie?  You  have  followed  her 
example;  you  have  selfishly  sacrificed  others  to  your  own  fu- 
ture, and  she  sacrifices  her  father  to  her  lover;  and  of  you 
two,  which  is  the  worse?*' 

He  was  ready  to  renounce  his  attempts ;  he  could  not  bear 
to  take  that  money.  The  fires  of  n>morse  burned  in  his  heart, 
and  gave  him  intolerable  pain,  the  generous  secret  remorse 
which  men  seldom  take  into  account  when  they  sit  in  judg- 
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ment  upon  tlieir  fellow-meD;  but  p>erhapB  tfae 
heaveD,  beholding  it,  p»rdoii  the  eriTniiia]  wfaom  imi'  jurfiai 
condemns*  RaBiignac  opened  his  Eister*s  letter ;  its  ^implkil} 
and  kindnese  revived  hie  hear! 


'TTour  letter  came  just  at  the  right  time^  dear  brotW, 
Agathe  and  1  had  thought  of  so  many  different  wars  of  spewi* 
ing  our  money,  that  we  did  not  know  what  to  hoj  wiik  it; 
and  now  you  hate  come  in,  and,  like  the  serrant  who  np^et 
all  the  watches  that  belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain,  you  htte 
restored  harmony;  for,  really  and  truly,  we  did  not  knov 
which  of  all  the  things  we  wanted  we  wanted  moat^  and 
we  were  always  quarreling  about  it,  never  thinkiBg,  d«ar 
Eugene,  of  a  way  of  spending  our  money  which  would  miutj 
us  completely,     Agathc  jumped  for  joy.     Indeed,  we  htT* 
been  like  two  mad  things  all  day,  'to  such  a  prodigioua  dsgnerfi 
(aa  aunt  would  say),  that  mother  said,  with  her  severe  esJ 
preseion,   '\\Tiatever  can   be   the  matter   with   you,   mesde*" 
moieelks?'     I  think  if  we  had  been  ecolded  a   Uttlc,  va 
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way  to  BaffeCy  where  we  handed  oTer  the  coin,  without  more 
ado,  to  M.  Orimbcrt,  of  the  Mcssageries  Royalos.  We  came 
back  a/niin  like  swallows  on  the  wing.  T)on't  yon  think  that 
happiness  has  made  us  lighter?*  Agathe  said.  We  said  all 
sorts  of  things,  which  I  shall  not  tell  you,  Monsieur  le 
Parisien,  because  they  were  all  about  you.  Oh,  we  lore  yon 
dearly,  dear  brother;  it  was  all  summed  up  in  those  few 
words.  As  for  keeping  the  secret,  little  masqueraders  like 
us  are  capable  of  anything  (according  to  our  aunt),  even  of 
holding  our  tongues.  Our  mother  has  been  on  a  mysterious 
journey  to  Angouleme,  and  the  aunt  went  with  her,  not 
without  solemn  councils,  from  which  we  were  shut  out,  and 
M.  le  Baron  likewise.  They  are  silent  aa  to  the  weighty 
political  considerations  that  prompted  their  mission,  and  con- 
jectures are  rife  in  the  State  of  Rastignac.  The  Infantas  are 
embroidering  a  muslin  robe  with  open-work  sprigs  for  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen ;  the  work  progresses  in  the  most  profound  se- 
crecy. There  be  but  two  more  breadths  to  finish.  A  decree  has 
gone  fortli  that  no  wall  shall  be  built  on  the  side  of  Verteuil, 
but  that  a  hedge  shall  be  planted  instead  thereof.  Our  subjects 
may  sustain  some  disappointment  of  fruit  and  espaliers,  but 
strangers  will  enjoy  a  fair  prospect.  Should  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive lack  pocket-handkerchiefs,  be  it  known  unto  him 
that  the  dowager  Lady  of  Marcillac,  exploring  the  recesses  of 
hoT  drawers  and  boxes  (known  n»ppectively  as  Pompeii  and 
Ilerculaneum),  having  brought  to  light  a  fair  piece  of  cam- 
bric whereof  she  wotted  not,  the  Princesses  Agathe  and  Tiaure 
place  at  their  brother's  disposal  their  thread,  their  needles, 
and  hands  somewhat  of  the  re<ldest.  The  two  young  Princes, 
Don  Henri  and  Don  Gabriel,  retain  their  fatal  habits  of  stuff- 
ing th<*mselves  with  grape- jelly,  of  teasing  their  sisters,  of 
takinp  their  pleasun*  by  going  a-bird -nesting,  and  of  cutting 
switchefi  for  thertiselves  from  the  osier-beds,  maugre  the  laws 
•»f  the  n»alm.  Moreover,  thoy  list  not  to  learn  .naught,  where- 
fore the  Papal  Nuncio  (called  of  the  commonalty,  M.  le 
('ur{*)  throateneth  them  with  excommunication,  since  that 
they  neglect  the  sacred  canons  of  grammatical  constructioo 
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for  the  construction  of  other  canon^  deadly  engines  made  o! 
the  Biums  of  elder/ 

^'Ta  re  well,  dear  brother,  never  did  letter  carry  eo  nmr 
wishes  for  your  snceesSj  bo  much  love  fully  satisfied.  Yon 
will  have  a  preat  dejil  to  tell  ns  when  you  come  home !  Yoi 
will  tell  me  everything,  won't  yon?  I  am  the  oldest,  Trtm 
something  the  aunt  let  fall^  we  think  yon  must  have  had  aome 
succe&s. 

"Something  was  said  of  a  lady,  but  nothlag  more  wa«  eaid  .  *  - 

"Of  course  not,  in  onr  family !     Oh,  by-the-byj  Engine, 

R'ould  Ton  rather  that  we  made  that  piece  of  cambric  into 
sliirts  for  you  in?tend  of  pocket-handkerchiefs?  If  yon  want 
Fonie  really  nice  shirts  at  once,  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
be^einnln^  upon  them ;  and  if  the  fashion  is  different  now 
in  Pari?,  eend  ns  one  for  a  pattern;  we  want  more  partica- 
larly  to  know  about  the  cuffs.  Good-bye !  Good -bye  !  Take 
my  kiRg  on  the  left  side  of  your  forehead j  on  the  temple  that 
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and  0oandedy  and  had  finally  surrendered.  When  Rastignac 
met  M.  de  Trailles,  he  had  seen  at  once  how  great  a  part  the 
tailor  plays  in  a  young  roan's  career;  a  tailor  is  either  a  deadly 
enemy  or  a  staunch  friend,  with  an  invoice  for  a  bond  of 
friendship;  between  these  two  cxtreroes  there  is,  alack!  no 
middle  term.  In  this  representative  of  his  craft  Eugene  dis- 
covered a  man  who  understood  that  his  was  a  sort  of  paternal 
function  for  young  men  at  their  entrance  into  life,  who  re- 
garded himself  as  a  stepping-stone  between  a  young  man's 
present  and  future.  And  Rastignac  in  gratitude  made  the 
man*8  fortune  by  an  epigram  of  a  kind  in  which  he  excelled 
mt  a  later  period  of  his  life. 

"I  have  twice  known  a  pair  of  trousers  turned  out  by  him 
make  a  match  of  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year !" 

Fifteen  hundred  francs,  and  as  many  suits  of  clothes  as  he 
chose  to  order !  At  that  moment  the  poor  child  of  the  South 
felt  no  more  doubts  of  any  kind.  The  young  man  went  dowii 
to  breakfast  with  the  indefinable  air  which  the  consciousness 
of  the  possession  of  money  gives  to  youth.  No  sooner  are 
the  coins  slipped  into  a  student^s  pocket  than  his  wealth,  in 
imagination  at  least,  is  piled  into  a  fantastic  column,  which 
affords  him  a  moral  support.  He  begins  to  hold  up  his  head 
as  he  walk8 ;  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  a  means  of  bringing 
his  powers  to  bear  on  a  given  point;  he  looks  you  straight 
in  the  fa^.-e ;  his  gestures  are  quick  and  decided ;  only  yesterday 
he  was  diffident  and  shy,  any  one  might  have  pushed  him 
aside ;  to-morrow,  he  will  take  the  wall  of  a  prime  minister. 
A  miracle  has  been  wrought  in  him.  Nothing  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  h'\»  ambition,  and  his  ambition  soars  at  random ;  he 
in  light-hearted,  generous,  and  enthusiastic;  in  short,  the 
fledgling  bird  has  discovered  that  he  has  wings.  A  poor 
student  snatches  at  every  chance  pleasure  much  as  a  dog  runs 
all  fiortti  of  risks  to  steal  a  bone,  cracking  it  and  sucking  the 
marrow  as  he  flies  from  pursuit;  but  a  young  man  who  can 
rattle  a  few  runaway  gold  coins  in  his  pocket  can  take  his 
pleasure  deliberately,  can  taste  the  whole  of  the  sweets  of 
secure  possession;  be  soars  far  above  earth;  he  has  forgotten 
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mean?! : 


all 


his.    Those 


Paris  is 

diiya  wlitm  Liie  whole  world  shines  radiant 
evcrvtiiinij^  glowi^  and  sparkles  before  the  eyes  of  3^oiith,  days 
that  hrmg  joyous  energy  that  is  never  bronght  into  hameas. 
days  of  debts  and  of  painful  fears  that  go  hand  io  hand  with 
every  delight.  Those  who  do  not  know  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
Seine  between  the  Hue  Saint-Jacqnes  and  the  Rue  des  SaiEts- 
Peres  know  nothing  of  life. 

"Ah !  if  the  women  of  Paris  but  knew/'  said  Rastignae,  u 
he  devoured  Mnie.  Vauquer's  stewed  p^ars  (at  five  f or  i 
penny},  ''they  would  come  here  in  search  of  a  lover/* 

Just  then  a  porter  from  the  ^lessageries  Royales  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  room;  they  had  previously  heard  the  bell 
ring  as  the  wicket  opi^ned  to  admit  him.  The  man  asked  ht 
M.  Eugene  de  Rii?tignae,  holding  out  two  bags  for  him  to 
take,  and  a  form  of  receipt  for  his  signature,  Yautrin's  keen 
glance  cut  Eugene  like  a  lash. 

"Xow  you  will  be  able  to  pay  for  those  fencing  lessons  and 
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encounter  of  wits  at  dinner  that  day,  after  Eugene  came  in 
from  calling  on  Mme.  de  Beaus^nt,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  Vautrin  was  imsuflferahle.  For  a  week,  in  fact,  thfv 
had  both  kept  silence  in  each  otherV  presence,  and  watched 
each  other.  The  student  tried  in  vain  to  account  to  himself 
for  this  attitude. 

An  idea,  of  course,  gains  in  force  by  the  energy  with  which 
it  is  expressed ;  it  strikes  where  the  brain  sends  it,  by  a  law 
MB  mathematically  exact  as  the  law  that  determines  the  course 
of  a  Hhell  from  a  mortar.  The  amount  of  impression  it  makes 
ii*  not  to  be  determined  so  exactly.  Sometimes,  in  an  impress- 
ible nature,the  idea  works  havoc, but  there  are,no  less,  natures 
so  robustly  protected,  that  this  sort  of  projectile  falls  flat 
and  harmless  on  skulls  of  triple  brass,  as  cannon-shot  against 
solid  masonry;  then  there  are  flaccid  and  6pong}'-fibred 
natures  into  which  ideas  from  without  sink  like  spent  bullets 
into  the  earthworks  of  a  ntloubt.  Kastignae's  head  was  some- 
thing of  the  powder-magazine  order;  the  lea^t  shock  sufficed 
to  bring  about  an  explosion.  He  was  t(K)  quick,  too  young, 
not  to  be  readily  accessible  to  ideas ;  and  open  to  that  subtle 
influence  of  thought  and  feeling  in  others  which  causes  so 
many  strange  phenomena  that  niaki*  an  impression  upon  us 
of  which  we  an*  all  unconscious  at  the  time.  Nothing  escaped 
his  mental  vision;  he  was  lynx-eyed;  in  him  the  mental 
powers  of  perception,  which  si'em  like  duplicates  of  the  senses, 
had  the  mysterious  power  of  swift  proj^vtion  that  astonishes 
us  in  intellects  of  a  high  order — slingers  who  are  quick  to 
deteet  the  weak  spot  in  any  armor. 

In  the  past  month  Kugene*s  g(K>d  qualities  and  defects  had 
rapidly  developed  with  his  character.  Intercourse  with  the 
world  and  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  his  growing  d<»sin*s  had 
brought  f)ut  his  defects.  But  Hastignac  came  from  the  South 
side  of  the  Ix)ire,  and  had  the  gooil  <)ualities  of  his  country- 
men. He  had  the  impetuous  courage  of  the  South,  that 
rushes  to  the  attack  of  a  ditViculty,  as  well  as  the  southern 
impatience  of  delay  or  suspense.  Thett»  traits  are  held  to  \vi 
defects  in  the  North;  they  made  the  fortune  of  Murat,  but 
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tliey  likewise  cut  short  his  career.  The  moral  would  appetT 
to  be  that  when  the  dash  and  boldness  of  the  South  Bide  d 
the  I^iire  meets,  iu  a  Bouthern  temperament ^  with  the  gmif 
of  the  North,  the  character  is  complete,  and  such  a  man  »fl! 
gain   (and  keep)   the  crown  of  Sweden, 

Hastignac,  therefore^  could  not  stand  the  fire  from  Yii- 
trin's  batteries  for  long  without  discovering  whether  Uus  *I5 
a  friend  or  a  foe.  He  felt  as  if  this  strange  being  wbm  retd- 
ing  his  inmost  soul,  and  dissecting  his  feelings^  while  Vaatrifl 
himself  was  so  close  and  secret i%T  that  he  seemed  to  hiTe 
something  of  the  profound  and  unmoved  serenity  of  i 
sphinx,  seeing  and  hearing  all  things  and  saying  nothing, 
Eugene,  conscious  of  that  money  in  his  pocket,  grew  rebd- 
lious< 

"'Be  eo  good  as  to  wait  a  moment,"  he  said  to  Vantrin^  at 
the  latter  rose,  after  slowly  emptying  his  coffee-cup,  sip  by 
sip. 

'^*hat  for?"  inquired  the  older  man,  as  he  put  on  hie  large* 
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'Vdl  ...  80  I  am/'  he  answered.  He  held  both  the 
bags  in  bis  hand,  and  had  risen  to  go  up  to  bis  room. 

Vmutrin  made  as  if  he  were  going  out  through  the  sitting- 
room,  and  the  student  turned  to  go  through  the  second  door 
that  opened  into  the  square  lobby  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

*'Do  you  know.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Bastignacorama, 
that  what  you  were  saying  just  now  was  not  exactly  polite  P' 
Vaotrin  remarked,  as  he  rattled  his  sword-cane  across  the 
panels  of  the  sitting-room  door,  and  came  up  to  the  student. 

Rastignac  looked  coolly  at  Vautrin,  drew  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  and  shut  the  dining-room  door.  They  were 
standing  in  the  little  square  lobby  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  dining-room;  the  place  was  lighted  by  an  iron-barred 
fanlight  above  a  door  that  gave  access  into  the  garden.  Sylvie 
came  out  of  her  kitchen,  and  Engine  chose  that  moment  to 
•ay: 

"Monsieur  Vautrin,  I  am  not  a  marquis,  and  my  name  is 
not  Rastignacorama." 

^Thej  will  fight,''  said  Mile.  Michonneau,  in  an  indifferent 
tone. 

''Fight!"  echoed  Poiret. 

**Not  they,"  replied  Mme.  Vauquer,  lovingly  fingering  her 
pile  of  coins. 

"But  there  they  are  under  the  lime-trees,"  cried  Mile.  Vic- 
torine,  who  had  risen  so  that  she  might  oee  out  into  the  gar- 
den.   "Poor  young  man !  he  was  in  the  right,  after  all." 

^'We  must  go  upstairs,  my  pet,"  said  Mme.  Couture;  "it  is 
no  business  of  ours." 

At  the  door,  however,  Mme.  Couture  and  Victorine  found 
their  progress  barred  by  the  portly  form  of  Sylvie  the  cof>k. 

"What  ever  can  have  happeno<l?"  she  said.  "M.  Vautrin 
said  to  M.  Eugene,  'liot  us  have  an  explanation!"  then  he 
took  him  bv  the  arm,  and  there  they  are,  out  among  the  arti- 
chokes." 

Vantrin  came  in  while  she  was  speaking.  'Hklamma  Vau- 
quer," he  said  smiling,  "don't  frighten  yourself  at  alL  I  am 
only  going  to  try  my  pistols  under  the  lime-treea.'' 
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"Ob!  momri^ur,"  €Ti€d  Vicioriiie,  ciMpmg  her  hamh  u 
if\u*  *lPfth%  'Vhy  ihf  you  want  to  kill  M,  Eii^iie^'^ 
Vnttintt  *^ii*pit*'i]  }iar:k  a  fmce  or  Iwo^aod  g-&2ied  at 
''Oil !  Ihiif  JH  N^rm^thjttg  tr^h  P  be  exeiaimecl  in  m 
tf^rifv  thiit  hmu^'lit  thc!  color  Into  tbe  poor  gui's  faee. 
ynung  fi*)l'^w  yonder  Im  very  mce,  isn't  be?^  he  went  on.  '^^ 
\Hivn  ^ivtfi  nic  a  ruction,  iny  pretty  child;  I  will  mMke  jot 

Mjrif^  (.'outure  laid  hor  band  on  the  arm  of  her  irani,iDJ 
'drew  the  ^'irl  uway,  as  she  said  in  her  ear: 

''Why,  VUitmn&f  I  cannot  imagine  what  hss  come  om 

ytju  IhiH  iiiorniiig/' 

*M  d(>ii*t  want  any  shots  fired  in  my  garden/*  said  Mme. 
V^niitjiuT.  **Ynu  will  frighten  the  neighborhood  and  bring 
Ifn'  |M»lirr  up  fuTr  all  ill  a  moment." 

'*rfirnf\  kcry)  f'lKil,  Mamma  Yaiiqiier,"  answered  Vaiitria 
"Tlii'n%  tlu.Te;  ii*a  all  right;  we  will  go  to  the  shooting-gJ" 
I(Ty/* 

Jh'  wmt  lack  to  Hastiimae,  laymir  his  hand  famillarir  cm 
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Rastignac  deposited  his  money  on  the  table,  and  Bat  down. 

was  consumed  with  curiosity,  which  the  sudden  change 
the  manner  of  the  man  before  him  had  excited  to  the  liigh- 

{titrli.  Horc  was  a  stran^re  Inking  who,  a  moment  ago, 
1  talked  of  killing  him,  and  now  itotied  as  his  protector. 
•Yuu  would  like  to  know  who  I  really  am,  what  I  was,  and 
Lit  I  clo  now,"  Vuutrin  went  on.  "You  want  to  know  too 
«.lu  youngiiter.  Come!  come!  keep  cool!  You  will  hear 
rv  a>toni!«hing  things  than  tliat.  I  have  had  my  misfor- 
ics.  Jutit  hear  me  out  first,  and  you  shall  have  your  turn 
iTwardii.  Here  is  my  past  in  three  words.  Who  am  Ir 
utrin.    What  do  I  do?   Just  what  I  please.    Let  us  change 

*  huhject.  You  want  to  know  my  character.  I  am  goud- 
tun-d  to  those  who  do  me  a  good  turn,  or  to  those  whose 
irts  s{K*ak  to  mine.  These  last  may  do  anything  they  like 
:h  me:  they  may  bruise  my  shins,  and  I  shall  not  tell  them 
'mind  what  they  are  alK>ut* ;  but,  nom  (fune  pipe,  the  devil 
ll^elf  is  not  an  uglier  customer  than  1  can  be  if  people  annoy 
.  or  if  I  don't  hai>]H'n  to  take  to  them;  and  you  may  just 
well  know  ait  once  that  1  think  no  more  of  killing  a  man 
in  tt{  that/'  and  he  sjmt  before  him  as  he  spoke.  'M.)nly 
en  it  is  absolutely  neirssarv'  to  do  so,  I  do  my  best  to  kill 
n  prof>erly.  I  am  what  you  call  an  artist.  I  have  n^ad 
nvenuto  Cellini's  Memoirs,  such  as  you  see  me;  and,  what 
mtire,  in  Italian!  A  tine-spirited  fellow  he  was!  From 
n  I  learned  to  follow  the  example  set  us  by  Providem-e. 
o  strikes  us  down  at  random,  and  to  admin>  the  !M*autifuI 

•  never  and  wherever  it  is  found.  And,  setting  other  ques- 
n^  a>i(le,  is  it  not  a  glorious  part  to  play,  when  you  pit  your- 
f  a^'ainst  mankind,  and  the  luck  is  on  your  side?  I  have 
UL'ht  a  goo<l  deal  al>out  the  constitution  of  your  prc»sent 
ial  I>i-i-order.  A  duel  is  downright  childish,  my  boy!  utter 
:iMn-«c  and  folly  I  When  one  of  two  living  men  must  be 
;  out  of  the  way,  none  but  an  idiot  would  leave  chance*  to 
*ioe  which  it  is  to  Ix*;  and  in  a  duel  it  is  a  toss-up — heads 
tail? — and  there  you  are!  Now  I,  for  instance,  can  hit 
f   ace    in   the   middle  of   a   card   five   times   running^ 
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htSM  after  another  tbrougb  Ibe  saioe  hk, 
^*five  paces,  moreoter!  With  that  little 
mi  might  think  yourself  eertain  of  kllUog  jib 
i\  you?  Well,  I  have  Sred,  at  turentj  pttts, 
And  the  rogue  who  haA  never  bandied  a  p 
t4  4ft  U^  life — look  here!'* — (he  unbot toned  his  waielc^ 
^mi  ^^o&dd  his  chest,  coven^d^  like  a.  bear'  &  back»  vitk  i 
^iii^^  fell;  the  student  gave  a  startled  sh adder) ^**V 
iM»t  a  r«v  lad,  but  he  made  his  mark  on  me/*  the  extrur* 
vent  on,  drawing  Rastignac'e  fi.£igeim  om  i 
on  his  breast.  "But  that  happened  when  I  my- 
a  mere  hoy ;  I  was  one-and- twenty  then  (your  age), 
I  bad  some  beliefs  left — in  a  woman^s  ioTe,  and  to  t 
of  rubbish  that  you  will  be  oTer  bead  and  ears  in  di* 
itetfy.  You  and  I  were  to  have  fought  just  now,  weren't  w?? 
Wa  might  have  killed  me.  Suppose  that  I  were  put  undi9 
line  earth,  where  would  you  be  ?  You  would  have  to  clear  oat 
«if  this,  go  to  Switzerland,  draw  on  papa's  purse — and  he  hti 
too  much  in  it  ag it  is,    I  mean  to  ^ 
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fifteen,  tnd  the  other  ten),  that  is  about  the  roll-call  of  the 
crew.  The  aunt  brings  up  the  two  sisters ;  the  cur6  comes  and 
temches  the  boys  I^atin.  Boiled  chestnuts  are  oftener  on  the 
table  than  white  bread.  Papa  makcf  a  suit  of  clothes  last 
a  long  while ;  if  mamma  has  a  difTerent  dress  winter  and  sam*- 
mer,  it  is  about  as  much  as  she  has;  the  sisters  manage  as 
beat  they  can.    I  know  all  about  it ;  I  have  lived  in  the  south. 

*n!htLt  is  how  things  are  at  home.  They  send  you  twelve 
hundred  francs  a  year,  and  the  whole  property  only  brings  in 
three  thousand  francs  all  told.  We  have  a  cook  and  a  man- 
aenrant;  papa  is  a  baron,  and  we  must  keep  up  appearances. 
Then  we  have  our  ambitions ;  we  are  connected  with  the  Beau- 
■tents,  and  we  go  afoot  through  the  streets;  we  want  to  be 
rich,  and  we  have  not  a  penny;  we  eat  Mme.  Vauquer's 
meases,  and  we  like  grand  dinners  in  the  Faiil>ourg  Saint- 
Germain  ;  we  sleep  on  a  truckle-bed,  and  dream  of  a  mansion  I 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  wanting  these  things.  It  is  not  given 
to  every  one  to  have  ambition,  my  little  trump.  What  sort 
of  men  do  the  women  run  after  ?  Men  of  ambition.  Men  of 
ambition  have  stronger  franici?,  their  blood  is  richer  in  iron, 
their  hearts  are  warmer  than  those  of  ordinary  men.  Women 
feel  that  when  their  power  is  greatest  they  look  their  best, 
and  that  those  are  their  happiest  hours;  they  like  power  in 
men,  and  prefer  the  strongest  even  if  it  is  a  power  that  may 
be  their  own  destruction.  1  am  going  to  make  an  inventory  of 
your  desires  in  order  to  put  the  question  at  issue  before  you. 
Here  it  is: — 

**\l'e  are  as  hungr}-  as  a  wolf,  and  those  newly-cut  teeth  of 
ours  are  diarp ;  what  are  we  to  do  to  keep  the  pot  boiling?  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  Code  to  browse  upon;  it  is  not 
amusing,  and  we  are  none  the  wiser  for  it,  but  that  cannot 
be  hel{>ed.  So  far  so  good.  Wc  moan  to  make  an  advocate 
of  ourselves  with  a  prosintt  of  one  day  Ixfing  made  President 
of  a  Court  of  Assiz(\  when  wt»  shall  s<»nd  poor  devils,  our  bet- 
ters, to  the  galleys  with  a  T.F.^  on  their  shoulders,  so  that 
the  rich  may  be  convinced  that  they  can  sleep  in  peace.  There 
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fun  in  that :  and 


are  a  long  while  coming  \n  it;  tof, 
to  begin  wltb,  there  are  two  years  of  nan^^us  dradgi'ij  m 
Paris,  we  see  all  the  lollipops  that  we  long  for  out  of  Ottf 
reoeh.  It  is  tiresome  io  want  things  and  never  to  h^re  QtOL 
If  you  were  a  pallid  creature  of  the  mollusk  order,  yon  wsQiII 
have  nothing  to  fear,  but  it  is  different  when  you  have  the  hm 
blood  of  a  lion  and  are  ready  to  get  into  a  score  of  £icnip£» 
tyvQTj  day  of  your  life.  This  is  the  ghastliest  form  of  toitoit 
known  in  this  inferno  of  God's  making,  and  you  will  give  h 
to  it.  Or  suppose  that  you  are  a  good  boy,  drink  uofehing 
stronger  than  milk^  and  bemoan  your  hard  lot;  you,  with  ymt 
gt^nerous  nature^  will  endure  hardships  that  would  driTC  i 
dog  mad,  and  make  a  etart,  after  long  waiting,  as  deputy  to 
some  raBcnl  or  other  in  a  hole  of  a  place  where  the  GoTem- 
ment  will  fling  you  a  thousand  francs  a  year  like  the  scrap* 
that  are  thrown  to  the  butcher's  dog.  Bark  at  thiovee,  ple^d 
the  cause  of  the  rich,  send  men  of  heart  to  the  guillotine,  that 
is  your  work !    Many  thanks !    If  you  have  no  influence,  yon 
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that  elerated  position;  that  there  are  some  monntehniiks 
lon^  you  who  would  noil  their  family  to  screw  their  for- 
ne8  a  po^  higher.  If  this  sort  of  thing  sickens  you,  try 
othiT  course.    The  Raron  de  Rnstignac  think?  of  becoming 

advocate,  does  he?  There's  a  nice  prospt»ct  for  you !  Ten 
irs  of  drudgery  straight  away.  You  are  obliged  to  live  at  the 
te  of  a  thousand  francs  a  month ;  you  must  have  a  library 

law  books,  live  in  chambers,  go  into  society,  go  down  on 
ur  kniHii  to  ask  a  solicitor  for  briefs,  lick  the  dust  off  the 
Mir  of  the  Palais  dc  Justice.  If  this  kind  of  business  led  to 
lything,  I  t^hould  not  say  no;  but  just  give  me  the  namc*s  of 
o  advocates  here  in  Paris  who  by  the  time  that  they  are 
ty  are  making  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year !  Bah !  I  would 
oner  turn  pirate  on  the  high  seas  than  have  my  soul  shrivel 
)  inside  me  like  that.  How  will  you  find  the  capital? 
bere  is  but  one  way,  marry  a  woman  who  has  money.    There 

no  fun  in  it.  Have  you  a  mind  to  marr}*?  You  hang  a 
Dne  round  your  nwk ;  for  if  you  marry  for  money,  what 
•comes  of  our  exalted  notions  of  honor  and  so  forth?  You 
ight  as  well  fly  in  the  face  of  social  conventions  at  once. 

it  nothing  to  crawl  like  a  serpent  before  your  wife,  to  lick 
T  mothcrV  fit»t,  to  descend  to  dirty  actions  that  would  sicken 
•in<' — faupii  I — never  mind  if  you  at  least  make  your  fortune, 
ut  you  will  Ik?  as  doleful  as  a  dripstone  if  you  marry  for 
onry.  It  is  iH'ttcr  to  wrestle  with  men  than  to  wrangle  at 
>me  with  your  wife.  You  arc  at  the  crossway  of  the  roads  of 
U\  my  U»y :  choose  your  way. 

*'Bnt  you  have  chosen  already.  You  have  gone  to  see  your 
usin  of  B<faus^ant,  and  you  have  had  an  inkling  of  luxury; 
>u  have  hc**n  to  Mine,  de  Kistaud^s  hou.^c,  and  in  Father 
oriotV  daughter  you  have  s«H»n  a  glimpse  of  the  Parisienno 
r  th<*  first  time.  That  day  you  came  back  with  a  word 
ritt«*n  upr»n  your  forehead.  I  knew  it,  I  could  read  it  — 
'urcfMy  Yes,  success  at  any  price.  *Bravo/  said  I  to  my- 
If.  'here  is  tlif  sort  of  fellow  ff»r  mc'  You  wanttnl  money, 
here  was  it  to  come  from?  You  have  draim-d  j'our  sisters* 
itle  hoard  (all  brothers  sponge  more  or  leas  on  their  sisters). 
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Those  fifteen  hundred  francs  of  yours  (got  together,  Gci 
knows  how !  in  a  country  whei^  there  are  more  chestnuts  tbu 
five- franc  piece>)   will  slip  away  like  soldiers  after  pilkp. 
Andj  then,  what  will  you  do?    Shall  you  begin  to  work^ 
Workj  or  what  you  understand  by  work  at  this  moment,  means, 
for  a  man  of  Poiret's  calibre,  an  old  age  in  Mamma  Yauqufn 
Inrl^jitj-houee,    There  are  fifty  thou^nd  young  men  in  jmi 
positi'jn  at  this  moment^  all  bent  as  you  are  on  solving  one  11^ 
the  'jfxme  problem — how  to  acquire  a  fortune  rapidly.    Yon 
are  but  a  unit  in  that  aggregate.    You  can  guess,  therefore; 
wliat  efforts  you  must  make,  how  desperate  the  struggle  iL 
There  are  not  fifty  thousand  good  positions  for  yon ;  you  musX 
fight  and  devour  one  another  like  spiders  in  a  pot-     Do  you 
know  how  a  man  makes  his  way  here?    By  brilliant  geniosor 
by  skilful  corruption.    You  must  either  cut  your  way  thrmigh 
these  masses  of  men  like  a  cannon  ball,  or  steal  among  tb^ 
like  a  plague.    Honesty  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.     Men  boir 
before  the  power  of  genius ;  they  hate  it,  and  trj"  to  slander 
it,  because  genius  does  not  divide  the  ^poil ;  but  if  gemoe  per- 
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I  fmncy  to  the  first  young,  rich,  and  pretty  woman  you  meet, 
rhey  are  all  dodging  the  law,  all  at  loggerheads  with  their 
tiQsbands.  If  I  were  to  begin  to  tell  you  all  that  vanity  or 
secet^ity  (virtue  in  not  often  mixed  up  in  it,  you  may  be  sure), 
ill  that  vanity  and  necessity  drive  them  to  do  for  lovers, 
Bnery,  housekeeping,  or  children,  I  should  never  come  to  an 
md.    So  an  honest  man  is  the  common  enemy. 

**But  do  you  know  what  an  honest  man  is?  Here,  in  Paris, 
in  honest  man  is  the  man  who  keeps  his  own  counacl,  and 
will  not  divide  the  plunder.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  those 
poor  bond-slaves  who  do  the  work  of  the  world  without  a  re- 
ward for  their  toil — God  Almighty's  outcast?,  I  call  them. 
Among  them,  I  grant  you,  is  virtue  in  all  the  flower  of  its 
stupidity,  but  poverty  is  no  less  their  portion.  At  this  mo- 
ment, I  think  I  see  the  long  faces  those  good  folk  would 
pull  if  God  played  a  practical  joke  on  them  and  stayed  away 
at  the  Last  Judgment. 

"Well,  then,  if  you  mean  to  make  a  fortune  quickly,  you 
must  either  be  rich  to  begin  with,  or  make  people  b<»lieve  that 
you  are  rich.  It  is  no  use  playing  here  except  for  high  stakes; 
once  take  to  low  play,  it  is  all  up  with  you.  If  in  the  scores 
of  professions  that  are  opt»n  to  you,  there  are  ten  men  who 
rise  very  rapidly,  people  are  sun»  to  call  them  thieves.  You 
can  draw  your  own  conclui»ions.  Such  is  life.  It  is  no  cleaner 
than  a  kitchen;  it  reeks  like  a  kitchen;  and  if  you  mean  to 
cook  your  dinner,  you  munt  expiK't  to  soil  your  hands;  the 
real  art  is  in  getting  them  clean  again,  and  therein  lies  the 
whole  morality  of  our  epoch.  If  I  take  this  tone  in  speaking 
of  the  world  to  you,  I  have  the  right  to  do  so;  I  know  it  well. 
I>o  you  think  that  I  am  blaming  it  ?  Far  from  it ;  the  world 
has  always  Ikm^  as  it  is  now.  Moralists*  strictures  will  never 
change  it.  Mankind  are  not  ptTfect,  but  one  age  is  nioro 
or  less  hypocritical  than  another,  and  then  simpletons  say 
that  its  moralitv  is  high  or  low.  I  do  not  think  that  the  rich 
are  any  worse  tnan  the  poor;  man  is  much  the  same,  high  or 
low,  or  wherever  he  is.  In  a  million  of  these  human  cattle 
there  may  be  half  a  score  of  bold  spirits  wlio  rise  above  the 
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re&t,  above  the  laws;  I  am  one  of  them.    And  you,  if  yoaia] 
cleverer  than  yoiar  fellowg^  make  etraight  to  your  end^ 
hold  your  liead  high.    But  you  must  lay  your  account 
envy  and  slander  and  mediocrity,  and  every  man's  ixaud  ^ 
be  against  yon.     Napoleon  met  with  a  MiuiBter  of  Wii; 
Aubry  by  name,  who  all  but  sent  him  to  the  colonie®. 

*Teel  your  pulse.  Think  whether  you  ean  get  up  mocB- 
mg  after  mornings  strengthened  in  yeaterday'a  purpoee.  Ii 
that  case  I  will  make  yoti  an  ofTer  that  no  one  would  dedine. 
Listen  attentively.  You  see,  I  have  an  idea  of  my  own.  Mj 
idea  is  to  live  a  patriarchal  life  on  a  vast  estate,  say  a  bus* 
dred  thousand  acres,  somewhere  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  I  mean  to  be  a  planter,  to  have  slaves,  to  make  t 
few  snug  millions  by  selling  my  cattle,  timber,  and  tobacco; 
I  want  to  live  an  absolute  monarch,  and  to  do  just  a§  I  ple^f; 
to  lead  such  a  life  as  no  one  here  in  these  squalid  dens  of  lath 
and  plaster  ever  imagines.  I  am  a  great  poet ;  I  do  not  write 
my  poems,  I  feel  them,  and  act  them.  At  this  moment  I 
have  fifty  thousand  franca,  which  might  possibly  buy  fortj 
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every  day  in  Paris,  and  by  young  men  of  the  highest  fashion. 
When  a  young  wife  has  given  her  heart,  she  will  not  refuse 
her  purnt*.  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  you  will  lose  the 
money  for  good?  Not  you.  You  will  make  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  again  by  some  stroke  of  business.  With 
your  capital  and  your  brains  you  should  be  able  to  accumu- 
late as  large  a  fortune  as  you  could  wish.  Ergo,  in  six 
months  you  will  have  made  your  own  fortune,  and  your  old 
friend  Vautrin's,  and  made  an  amiable  woman  veiy  happy, 
to  say  nothing  of  your  people  at  home,  who  must  blow  on 
their  fingers  to  warm  them,  in  the  winter,  for  lack  of  firewood. 
You  ne(*d  not  be  surprised  at  my  proposal,  nor  at  the  demand 
I  mike.  Forty-seven  out  of  ever)-  sixty  great  matches  here 
in  Paris  aro  made  after  just  such  a  bargain  as  this.  The 
Chamber  of  Notaries  c<mi|>els  my  gentleman  to " 

*'Wluit  must  I  do?"  said  I{astignac,  eagerly  interrupting 
Vautrin*s  speech. 

*'Next  to  nothing,"  returned  the  other,  with  a  slight  invol- 
untary' movement,  the  suppressed  exultation  of  the  angler 
when  he  fwls  a  bite  at  the  end  of  his  line.  "Follow  me  care- 
fully! The  heart  of  a  girl  wliose  life  is  wretched  and  un- 
happy is  a  sponge  that  will  thirstily  absorb  love;  a  dry  sponge 
that  swells  at  the  first  drop  of  s<*ntiment.  If  you  pay  court 
to  a  young  girl  whose  existence  is  a  compound  of  loneliness, 
despair,  and  {)overty,  and  who  has  no  suspicion  that  she  will 
come  into  a  fortune,  good  lionl !  it  is  ({uint  and  quatorze 
at  piquet:  it  is  knowing  the  numlKTS  of  the  lottery  k»fore- 
hand ;  it  is  sp<*culating  in  the  funds  when  you  have  news  from 
a  sure  sounv;  it  is  building  up  a  marriage  on  an  indestructi- 
ble foundation.  The  girl  nuiy  conn*  in  for  millions,  and  she 
will  fling  them,  as  if  they  were  so  many  pt»bbK»s,  at  your  feet. 
Take  it.  my  lM»love<i:  Take  it,  Alfrtnl,  A dolphe,  Engine  !* 
or  whoever  it  was  that  showed  his  sense  by  sacrificing 
himself  for  her.  And  as  for  sacrificing  himself,  this  is 
how  I  understand  it.  You  sell  a  coat  that  is  getting 
shabby,  so  that  you  can  take  her  to  the  Cadran  bleu, 
tmt  her  to  mushrooma  on  toast,  and  then  go  to  the  Ambigu- 
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Comique  in  the  cveniiig;  yon  pawn  your  watch  to  huH  beri 
ijhawL  I  need  not  reniiDd  you  of  the  fiddle-faddle  senti- 
mentality  that  goes  down  so  well  with  all  womeo;  you  spil 
a  few  drops  of  water  on  your  stationery*,  for  instance;  tlwn 
are  the  tears  you  shed  while  far  away  from  her.  You  loolcto 
me  as  if  yon  were  perfet^tly  ac^juainted  with  the  argot  of  tlie 
heart.  Parip,  yon  see,  is  like  a  forest  in  the  New  World, 
where  you  have  to  deal  with  a  score  of  varieties  of  Ba¥fiLge»— 
Illinois  and  Hurons,  who  live  on  the  proceeds  of  their  sociil 
hunting.  Von  are  a  hunter  of  millions;  yon  set  yonr  snares; 
you  use  lures  and  nets;  there  are  many  ways  of  hunting. 
Some  hunt  heiresses,  others  a  legaey;  some  fish  for  souls,  yet 
others  sell  their  clients,  bound  hand  and  foot.  Eveiy  one 
who  eomes  back  from  the  chase  with  his  game-bag  well  filled 
me«3ts  with  a  warm  welcome  in  good  society.  In  justice  to 
I  his  hospitable  part  of  the  world,  it  must  be  said  that  yon  ' 
have  to  do  with  the  most  easy  and  good-natnred  of  greit    » 


cities.     If  the  proud  aristocracies  of  the  rest  of  Europe  re- 
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like  to  see  iDJustice  of  this  sort.  I  am  like  Don  Quixote,  I 
haTe  a  fancy  for  defending  the  weak  against  the  strong.  If 
it  should  please  God  to  take  that  youth  away  from  him, 
Taillefer  would  have  only  his  daughter  left ;  he  would  want 
to  leave  his  money  to  some  one  or  other;  an  absurd  notion, 
but  it  is  only  human  nature,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
more  children,  as  I  know.  Victorine  is  gentle  and  amiable; 
■he  will  soon  twist  her  father  round  her  fingers,  and  set  his 
head  spinning  like  a  German  top  by  plying  him  with  senti- 
ment I  She  will  be  too  much  touched  by  your  devotion  to 
forget  you ;  you  will  marry  her.  I  mean  to  play  Providence 
for  you,  and  Providence  is  to  do  my  will.  I  have  a  friend 
whom  I  have  attached  closely  to  myself,  a  colonel  in  the 
Army  of  the  Loire,  who  has  just  been  transferred  into  the 
garde  royale.  He  has  taken  my  advice  and  turned  ultra- 
royalist  ;  he  is  not  one  of  those  fools  who  never  change  their 
opinions.  Of  all  pieces  of  advice,  my  cherub,  I  would  give 
you  this— don't  stick  to  your  opinions  any  more  than  to  your 
words.  If  any  one  asks  you  for  them,  let  him  have  them — 
at  a  price.  A  man  who  prides  himself  on  going  in  a  straight 
line  through  life  is  an  idiot  who  believes  in  infallibility.  There 
are  no  such  things  as  principles;  there  are  only  events,  and 
there  are  no  laws  but  those  of  exiwdiency:  a  man  of  talent 
accepts  events  and  the  circumstance's  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self, and  turns  everything  to  hi-s  own  ends.  If  laws  and  prin- 
ciples were  fixed  and  invaricble,  nations  would  not  change 
them  as  readily  as  we  change  our  shirts.  The  ii^dividual  is 
not  obliged  to  be  more  particular  than  the  nation.  A  man 
whose  services  to  France  have  b<»en  of  the  very  slightest  is 
a  fetich  looked  on  with  sup<»rstitious  awe  because  he  has  al- 
ways seen  everjihing  in  re<l ;  but  he  is  good,  at  the  most,  to 
be  put  into  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  among  the  au* 
tomatic  machines,  and  lab<>led  I^  Fayette;  while  the  prince 
at  whom  ever}body  flings  a  stone,  the  man  who  despises  hu- 
manity so  much  that  he  spits  as  many  oaths  as  he  is  asked 
for  in  the  face  of  humanity,  saved  France  from  being  torn  in 
pieoea  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  and  they  who  should  have 
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given  liim  laurels  flmg  mud  at  him.  Ob !  I  know  sometlmii 
of  affairs,  I  can  tdl  you;  I  have  the  secrete  of  many  mt^\ 
Enough.  When  I  find  three  minds  in  agreement  a^  to  ihtt 
applieatioi]  of  a  prineipiej  I  sh»ll  have  a  fiied  and  immoT&b^ 
opinion — I  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  while  first.  In  tlv 
T  fib  una  1b  you  will  not  find  three  judges  of  the  same  opiniw 
on  a  single  point  of  law.  To  retiirn  to  the  man  I  was  telling 
you  of.  He  would  crucify  Jesue  Christ  again,  if  I  bade  him. 
At  a  word  from  hie  old  chum  Yautrin  he  will  pick  a  quarrel 
with  a  scamp  that  will  not  send  so  much  as  five  franes  to  hii 
gister,  poor  girl^  and'*  (here  Yautrin  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood 
like  a  fendcg-master  about  to  lunge) — "'turn  him  off  into 
the  dark  1"  he  added. 

"How  frightful!"  said  Eug^ue.  "You  do  not  really  meui 
it  ?    M.  Yautrin,  you  are  joking  I" 

"There  I  there !  Keep  cool !"  eaid  the  other,  ^^Don't  behsTt 
like  a  baby.  But  if  you  find  any  anMisement  in  it,  be  ia- 
dignaut,  flare  up!     Say  that  I  am  a  sK?onndrel,  "H  ra«efil«  i 
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Kinknoto  for  a  thousand  francs,  with  aggravating  circum- 
stances, is  condemned  to  penal  servitude?  Those  are  your 
laws.  Not  a  single  provision  but  lands  you  in  some  absurdity. 
That  man  with  yellow  gloves  and  a  golden  tongue  commits 
many  a  murder ;  he  sheds  no  blood,  but  he  drains  his  victim*8 
reins  as  surely ;  a  desperado  forces  open  a  door  with  a  crow- 
bar, dark  deeds  both  of  them !  You  yourself  will  do  every 
one  of  the  things  that  I  suggest  to  you  to-day,  bar  the  blood- 
shed. Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  absolute  standard  in 
this  world?  Despise  mankind  and  find  out  the  meshes  that 
you  can  slip  through  in  the  net  of  the  Code.  The  secret  of  a 
great  success  for  which  you  are  at  a  loss  to  account  is  a  crime 
that  has  never  been  found  out,  because  it  was  properly  exe- 
cuted." 

^'Silence,  sir !  I  will  not  hear  any  more ;  you  make  me  doubt 
myself.    At  this  moment  my  sentiments  are  all  my  science.*' 

"Just  as  you  please,  my  fine  fellow;  I  did  not  think  you 
were  so  weak-minded,"  said  Vautrin,  "I  shall  say  no  more 
about  it.  One  last  word,  however,"  and  he  looked  hard  at  the 
student — "you  have  my  sc^oret/'  he  said. 

'*A  young  man  who  refuses  your  offer  knows  that  he  must 
forget' it." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 
Somebody  else  might  not  bo  so  .scrupulous,  you  see.  Keep  in 
mind  what  I  want  to  do  for  you.  I  will  give  you  a  fort- 
night.   The  offer  is  still  open." 

"What  a  head  of  iron  the  man  has!"  said  Eugene  to  him- 
self, as  he  watched  Vautrin  walk  unconcernedly  away  with 
his  cane  under  his  arm.  ''^"et  Mme.  de  Beaus^ant  said  as 
much  more  gracefully :  he  has  only  stated  the  case  in  cruder 
language.  He  would  tear  my  heart  with  claws  of  steel.  What 
made  me  think  of  going  to  Mme.  de  Xucingen?  He  gAessed 
my  motives  Wfore  I  knew  them  mys^elf.  To  sum  it  up,  that 
outlaw  has  toM  me  more  nlxMit  virtue  than  all  I  have  learned 
from  men  and  books.  If  virtue  admits  of  no  compromises, 
I  have  certainly  robbed  my  sisters^"  be  said,  throwing  down 
the  bags  on  the  table. 
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Ha  eat  down  af am  and  fell,  tubo&fiscioiis  of  }m  iofroiaii 
ing^  into  d^'p  thfvtught. 

**To  be  faitblul  to  an  ideal  of  Tiitye!  A  herwic  inait|f' 
iojti !  Pibaw !  every  one  beUeves  in  viitnei  but  who  ii  TO^ 
iUQUB?  Nations  have  made  an  idol  of  Libertj,  bnt  mh^L 
nation  on  the  fa^e  of  the  eartb  ia  free?  My  j(mih  la  Btill  ib 
a  btt]4?  and  eloudIefi«i  akj*  If  I  §et  mjself  to  oMain  vedlh 
or  poiftt^r,  doei  it  mean  that  I  muftt  m^e  up  my  mind  to  Ik^ 
and  fawn^  and  cringe^  and  Bwagger^  and  flatter,  and  H^ 
i^nble?  To  comment  to  be  the  servant  of  others  who  Inn 
likL'wti«e  fnwrnnl,  and  Vi^A^  and  flattered?  Knst  I  cringala 
them  iK^fore  I  lau  hi;pe  to  be  their  accompUcie?  Well,  ibei^ 
I  decUmt.  I  mean  to  work  nobly  and  mth  a  eingle  heart.  I 
will  work  day  mul  night ;  I  will  owe  mj  fortune  to  nothing 
hat  my  own  exertions.  It  may  be  the  slowest  of  all  roadi  to 
iiiiooeii«,  but  I  ihall  lay  my  head  on  the  pUlow  at  night  isa- 
troubled  by  evil  thoughts,  le  there  a  greater  or  a  better  thing 
than  tbid — to  look  back  over  your  life  and  know  that  it  ii 
stain k'BB  a«  a  lily?    I  and  my  life  are  like  a  young  man  aad 
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^ow  did  you  find  thai  out,  my  good  Ooriot?"  said  Eu- 
gine,  puttiDg  a  chair  by  the  fire  for  his  Tisitor. 

^Her  maid  told  me.  I  hear  all  about  their  doings  from 
Thirtee  and  Constance,^  he  added  gleefully. 

The  old  man  looked  like  a  lover  who  i»  still  young  enough 
to  be  made  happy  by  the  discovery  of  some  little  stratagem 
which  brings  him  information  of  his  lady-love  without  her 
knowledge. 

"You  will  see  them  both !"  he  said,  giving  artless  expression 
to  a  pang  of  jealousy. 

''I  do  not  know/'  answered  Eugene.  ''I  will  go  to  Mme.  de 
Beansiant  and  ask  her  for  an  introduction  to  the  Mar^hale." 

Eugene  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  appear- 
ing before  the  Vicomtesse,  dressed  as  henceforward  he  always 
meant  to  be.  The  ^'abysses  of  the  human  heart/'  in  the 
moralists'  phrase,  are  only  insidious  thoughts,  involuntary 
promptings  of  personal  interest.  The  instinct  of  enjoyment 
tnms  the  scale;  those  rapid  changes  of  purpose  which  have 
furnished  the  text  for  so  much  rhetoric  are  calculations 
prompted  by  the  hope  of  pleasure.  Rastignac  beholding  him- 
•elf  well  dressed  and  impeccable  as  to  gloves  and  boots,  forgot 
his  virtuous  resolutions.  Youth,  moreover,  when  bent  upon 
wrongdoing  does  not  dare  to  iK'hoId  himself  in  the  mirror  of 
consciousness;  mature  age  has  seen  itself;  and  therein  lies 
the  whole  difference  betwe<'n  these  two  phases  of  life. 

A  friendship  between  Eugene  and  his  neighbor.  Father 
Goriot,  had  been  growing  up  for  several  days  past.  This  secret 
friendship  and  the  antipathy  that  the  student  had  begun  to  en- 
tertain for  Vautrin  arose  from  the  i^aIne  pxyehological  causes. 
The  bold  philosopher  who  shall  investigate  the  effects  of  men- 
tal action  upon  the  physical  world  will  doubtless  find  more 
than  one  proof  of  the  material  nature  of  our  sentiments  in 
the  relations  which  they  cn^ate  between  human  beings  and 
other  animals.  What  physiognomist  is  as  quick  to  discern 
character  as  a  dog  is  to  discover  from  a  stranger's  face 
whether  this  is  a  friend  or  no?  Those  by-words — "atoms," 
''aflinities" — are  facts  surviving  in  modem  languages  for  the 
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cwnfuBion  of  pliiloeophtc  vviR^Hcres  who  amuse  themsclT© 
winnomng  the  chai!  of  language  to  find  its  grammatical 
We  feel  that  we  lire  loved*    Our  sentiments  aiake  tbeimd' 
felt  in  everything,  even  at  a  grent  distance.     A  letter 
living  sou!,  and  so  faithful  an  echo  of  tht^  voice  ttial 
in  it,  tliat  finer  natures  look  upon  a  letter  as  one  of  In*^ 
most  precious  treasures.    Father  Goriot's  aJTection  wmb  of  tV 
mstinctive  order,  a  canine  affection  raised  to  a  gublime  pjki: 
he  had  scented  compassion  in  t!ie  air,  und  the  kindly  reffW 
and  youthful  sympathy  in  the  student's  heart*    This  friiaii- 
ship  had,  however^  scarcely  reached  the  stage  at  which  isDo* 
fidences  are  made.    Though  Eugene  bad  spoken  of  hia  w^ 
to  meet  lime,  de  Nucingenj  it  was  not  bccauso  he  eoitoteii 
on  the  old  man  to  introduce  him  to  her  house^  for  be  hapei 
that  his  own  audacity  might  stand  him  in  good  stead*    AH 
that  Father  Goriot  had  said  as  yet  about  hie  danghtefs  bad 
referred  to  the  remarks  that  the  student  bad  made  8o  freel; 
in  pubUc  on  that  day  of  the  two  visits. 

^^fTnw  pnuM  vnii  thiTik  tKnf  Mfr\i^    <1^  Hf^Ktiitifl  Krm>  vim  tfzl 
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"Are  they  not  my  own  flesh  and  blood?  I  love  the  very 
hones  that  draw  them;  I  envy  the  little  lap-dog  on  their 
knees.  Their  happiness  is  my  life.  Every  one  loves  after  bis 
own  fashion,  and  mine  does  no  one  any  harm;  why  should 
people  trouble  their  heads  about  me?  I  am  happy  in  my  own 
way.  Is  there  any  law  against  going  to  see  my  girls  in  the 
evening  when  they  are  going  out  to  a  ball?  And  what  a  dis- 
appf)intment  it  is  when  I  get  there*  too  late,  and  am  told  that 
'Madame  has  gone  out  !*  Once  I  waited  till  three  o'elock  in 
the  morning  for  Nasie ;  I  had  not  seen  her  for  two  whole  days. 
I  wa.4  so  pleas(Hi,  that  it  was  almost  too  much  for  me !  Please 
do  not  speak  of  me  unless  it  is  to  say  how  good  my  daughters 
an»  to  me.  They  are  always  wanting  to  heap  presents  upon 
me«  but  I  will  not  have  it.  'Just  keep  your  money/  I  tell 
them.  'What  should  I  do  with  it?  I  want  nothing.'  And 
what  am  I,  sir,  after  all?  An  old  carcase,  whose  soul  is  al- 
ways where  my  daughters  are.  When  you  have  seen  Mme. 
de  Nucingon,  tell  me  which  you  like  the  most/*  said  the  old 
man  after  a  moment's  pause,  while  Eugene  put  the  last 
touches  to  his  toilette.  The  student  was  al)out  to  go  out  to 
walk  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  until  the  hour  when  he 
could  venture  to  ap|K*ar  in  Mme.  de  Beaus^ant's  drawing- 
room. 

That  walk  was  a  turning-{)oint  in  Eugene's  career.  Sev* 
era!  women  noticed  him ;  he  looked  so  handsome,  so  young, 
and  so  well  dressed.  This  almost  admiring  attention  gave  a 
new  turn  to  his  thoughts.  Il<'  forgot  his  sisters  and  the  aunt 
who  had  n)bbe<l  herself  {ni  him ;  he  no  longer  remembered  hia 
own  virtuous  scniples.  He  had  s«»n  hovering  above  his  head 
the  fiend  so  easy  to  mistake  for  an  angel,  the  Devil  with  rain- 
ht\w  wings,  who  scatters  rubi«*s,  and  aims  his  golden  shafts  at 
palacf'  fronts,  who  inv«>sts  women  with  purple,  and  thrones 
with  a  glory  that  dazzles  the  ryes  of  fools  till  they  forget  the 
simple  origins  of  royal  dominion;  he  had  heard  the  rustle 
of  that  Vanity  whose  tins<»l  s<H>ms  to  us  to  be  the  symbol  of 
power.  However  cynical  Vautrin's  words  had  been,  they  had 
made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  as  the  sordid  features  of  the 
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old  crone  who  whispers,  "A  lover,  aod  gold  in  torrcnU,"  i^ 
main  engraven  on  a  young  girl^s  memory, 

Eugene  louDged  about  the  walks  till  it  was  nearly  fi»f 
o'clock,  then  he  went  to  Mme.  de  Beaus^ant,  and  received 
of  the  terrible  blows  against  which  young  hearts  are  defefioe* 
legs.  Hitherto  the  Yicomtesse  had  received  hiin  with  tk 
kindly  urbanity,  the  bland  grace  of  manner  that  U  the  iwnlt 
of  fine  breeding,  but  is  only  complete  when  it  com€s  from  tbi 
heart* 

To-day  Mma  de  Beaus^ant  bowed  constrainedly,  and  qkota 
curtly : 

'11.  da  Rastignac^  I  cannot  possibly  see  you,  at  least  not 
at  this  moment*    I  am  engaged     .     ,     /' 

An  observer^  and  Rastignac  instantly  became^  an  obg^rvfi^ 
could  read  the  whole  history,  the  character  and  oufitocdf  ^t 
caste  J  in  the  phrase,  in  the  tones  of  her  voice.  In  her  gliooi 
and  bearing.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  iron  hand  b^ewlk 
the  velvet  glove — the  personality,  the  egoism  beneath  the  nun- 
ner,  the  wood  beneath  the  famish.  In  short,  h( 
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fosed  by  the  harsh  way  in  which  she  had  spoken,  for  this 
lady  was  as  genuinely  kind-hoartod  as  she  was  high-bom. 

Eugene  was  touched  by  this  sudden  relenting,  but  none 
the  less  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  away,  ''Crawl  in  the 
dust,  put  up  with  every  kind  of  treatment.  What  must  the 
rest  of  the  world  be  like  when  one  of  the  kindest  of  women 
forgets  all  her  promises  of  befriending  me  in  a  moment,  and 
tosses  me  aside  like  an  old  shoe?  So  it  is  every  one  for  him- 
self? It  is  true  that  her  house  is  not  a  shop,  and  I  have  put 
myself  in  the  wrong  by  needing  her  help.  You  should  cut 
your  way  through  the  world  like  a  cannon  ball,  as  Vautrin 
said." 

But  the  student's  bitter  thoughts  were  soon  dissipated  by 
the  pleasure  which  he  promised  himself  in  this  dinner  with 
the  V^icomtesse.  Fate  seemed  to  determine  that  the  smallest 
accidents  in  his  life  should  combine  to  urge  him  into  a  career, 
which  the  terrible  sphinx  of  the  Maison  Vauquer  had  de- 
acribed  as  a  field  of  battle  where  you  must  either  slay  or  be 
slain,  and  cheat  to  avoid  licing  cheated.  You  leave  your 
conscience  and  your  heart  at  the  barriers,  and  wear  a  mask 
on  entering  into  this  game  of  grim  earnest,  when»,  as  in  an- 
cient Sparta,  you  must  snatch  your  prize  without  being  de- 
tected if  you  would  deserve  the  crown. 

On  his  return  he  found  the  Vicomtc»8se  gracious  and  kindly, 
as  she  had  always  been  to  him.  They  went  together  to  the 
dining-room,  where  the  Vicomte  was  waiting  for  his  wife. 
In  the  time  of  the  Kestoration  the  luxury  of  the  table  was 
carried,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  highest  degree,  and  M.  de 
Beaus^ant,  like  many  jaded  men  of  the  world,  had  few  pleas- 
ures left  but  thow*  of  good  cheer;  in  this  matter,  in  fact,  he 
was  a  gourmand  of  the  schools  of  Louis  XVI II.  and  of  the 
Due  d'Kscars,  and  luxury  waK  gupplenicnte^l  hy  pplendor.  Eu- 
gene, dining  for  the  first  time  in  a  hou«»  where  the  traditions 
of  grandeur  had  descended  through  many  generations,  had 
nevfr  s<»en  any  spectacle  like  this  that  now  met  hi.-^  eyes.  In 
the  time  of  the  Empire*,  balls  had  always  ended  with  a  suppT, 
because  the  officers  who  took  part  in  them  must  be  fortified 
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for  inunediate  service^  and  even  in  Paris  might  be 
upon  to  leave  the  ballroom  for  the  battlefield*  This  am 
ment  had  gone  out  of  fashion  under  the  Monarchy,  aniJ  E* 
g^ne  had  so  far  only  been  asked  to  dances.  The  8elf*[ 
aion  which  pre-eminently  distinguighed  him  in  later  life  \ 
ready  gtood  him  in  good  «tead,  and  he  did  not  betray 
amazement.  Yet  as  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  fiueii 
wrought  silver  plate,  the  completeness  of  every  detail,  tk 
eumptuous  d inner j  noiselessly  served,  it  was  diflicult  for  sack 
an  ardent  imagination  not  to  prefer  this  life  of  studied  i^ 
refined  luxury  to  the  hardshipa  of  the  life  which  h&  hd 
chosen  only  that  njorning. 

His  thoughts  went  back  for  a  moment  to  the  lodging-botBe, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  profound  loathing,  he  vowed  to  him«ii 
that  at  New  Year  he  would  go ;  prompted  at  least  as  much  Iff 
a  desire  to  live  among  cleaner  surroundings  as  by  a  wiih  to 
shake  off  Vautrinj  whose  huge  hand  he  seemed  to  feel  on  Mi 
shoulder  at  that  moment.  When  you  consider  the  numherlasi 
f ormsy  clamorous  or  mutg,  that  corruption  takes  io  Parts,  eam- 
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•TTou  cannot  doubt  that  I  should  obey  you  with  pleasure/* 
he  answered,  and  there  was  a  sarcastic  tinge  in  his  politeness 
which  Eugene  did  not  detect,  '"but  1  ought  to  go  to  meet  some 
one  at  the  Vari^t^s." 

''His  mistress/'  said  she  to  herself. 

"Then,  is  not  Ajuda  coming  for  you  this  evening?"  in- 
quired the  Vicomte. 

"No,"  she  answered,  {>etulantly. 

"Very  well,  then,  if  you  really  must  have  an  arm,  take  that| 
of  M.  de  Rastignac/' 

The  Vicomtesse  turned  to  P^ugene  with  a  smile. 

"That  would  be  a  very  compromitsing  step  for  you,**  she 
said. 

"  *A  Frenchman  loves  danger,  lR»cause  in  danger  there  is 
glory/  to  quote  M.  de  Chateaubriand/'  said  Ilastignac,  with  a 
bow. 

A  few  moments  later  he  was  sitting  beside  Mme.  de  Beau- 
seant  in  a  brougham,  that  whirlotl  them  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  to  a  fa^ihionable  tiioatre.  It  sceme<l  to  him  that  some 
fairy  magic  hud  suddenly  transported  him  into  a  box  facing 
the  stage.  All  the  lorgnettes  of  the  house  wore  pointed  at 
him  as  he  entered,  and  at  the  Vieomtess*'  in  her  charming 
toilette.     He  went  fnim  encliantment  to  enchantment. 

"You  must  talk  to  me,  you  know/'  said  Mme.  de  Beau- 
s^ant.  "Ah!  look!  There  is  Mine,  de  Xucingen  in  the  third 
box  from  ours.  Her  sister  and  M.  de  Trailles  are  on  the  other 
side." 

The  Vicomtesse  glanced  as  she  spike  at  tiie  box  where  Mile, 
de  Rochefide  should  have  iK'en ;  M.  d'Ajuda  was  not  there, 
and  Mme.  de  Ik»auseant's  fac^'  lighted  up  in  a  marvelous  way. 

"She  is  charming,"  sai<l  Eugene,  after  looking  at  Mme.  de 
Xucingen. 

"She  has  white  eyela.shes." 

"Yes,  but  she  has  such  a  pretty  slender  figure  P 

"Her  hands  an?  large." 

"Such  lieautiful  eyes!" 

•'Her  face  is  long." 
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^^ea,  but  length  gives  distinction/' 

*^t  13  lucky  for  her  that  she  has  some  distinction  iB  bfl 
face.    Just  see  how  she  fidgets  with  her  opera-^la^!    ITn 
Goriot  blood  shows  itself  in  every  movement/'  said  the  Vi- 
comtessOj  much  to  Eugene's  astonishment. 

Indeed,  Mme.  de  Beauseant  seemed  to  be  angaged  in  mii* 
ing  a  survey  of  the  house^  and  to  be  unconscious  of  Mme,  Nar 
cingen's  existence ;  but  no  movement  made  by  the  latter  wn 
loBt  upon  the  Yicomtesae.  The  hous^  was  full  of  the  loir^lieit 
women  in  Parisj  bo  that  Delphioe  de  Nucingen  was  not  i 
little  flattered  to  receive  the  undivided  attention  of  MmL 
de  Beaus^ant's  youngs  handsome,  and  well-dressed  comoat 
who  seemed  to  have  no  eyes  for  any  one  else* 

^^If  you  look  at  her  so  perstistently,  you  will  make  peopi* 
talkj  M.  de  Rastignac  You  will  never  succeed  if  you  flii^ 
yourself  at  any  one's  head  like  that." 

"My  dear  cousin,"  said  Eugene,  *'you  ha?e  protected  wt 
indeed  so  far^  and  now  if  you  would  complete  your  worlL^  1 
only  ask  of  you  a  favor  which  will  cost  you  bnt  little,  and  be 
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*TTien,  what  would  you  do  yourself  in  such  a  case?" 

**!  should  suffer  in  silence." 

At  this  point  the  Marquis  d'Ajuda  appeared  in  Mme.  de 
Besusiant's  box. 

^I  hafe  made  a  muddle  of  my  affairs  to  come  to  you/'  he 
said,  ^and  I  am  telling  you  about  it,  so  that  it  may  not  be  a 
sacrifice." 

Eugene  saw  the  glow  of  joy  on  the  Vicomtesse's  face,  and 
knew  that  this  was  love,  and  learned  the  difference  between 
love  and  the  affectations  of  Parisian  coquetry.  He  admired 
his  cousin,  grew  mute,  and  yielded  his  place  to  M.  d'Ajuda 
with  a  sigh. 

'^ow  noble,  how  sublime  a  woman  is  when  she  loves 
like  that!"  he  said  to  himself.  ^'And  he  could  forsake  her 
for  a  doll !    Oh !  how  could  any  one  forsake  her  ?" 

There  was  a  boy's  passionate  indignation  in  his  heart.  He 
could  have  flung  himself  at  Mme.  de  Beaus^ant's  feet;  he 
longed  for  the  power  of  the  devil  if  he  could  snatch  her  away 
and  hide  her  in  his  heart,  as  an  eagle  snatches  up  some  white 
feanling  from  the  plains  and  boars  it  to  its  eyrie.  It  was 
humiliating  to  him  to  think  that  in  all  this  gallery  of  fair 
pictures  he  had  not  one  picture  of  his  own.  'To  have  a  mis- 
tress and  an  almost  royal  position  is  a  sign  of  power,"  he 
said  to  himself.  And  he  looked  at  Mme.  de  Nucingen  as  a 
man  measures  another  who  has  insult(^l  him. 

The  Vicomtesse  turned  to  him,  and  the  expression  of  her 
eyes  thanked  him  a  thousand  times  for  his  discretion.  The 
first  act  came  to  an  end  just  then. 

"Do  you  know  Mme.  de  Nucingen  well  enough  to  present 
M.  de  Baatignac  to  her?"  she  asked  of  the  Marquis  d^Ajuda. 

''She  will  be  delighted,"  said  the  Marquis.  The  hand- 
some Portuguese  rose  as  he  spoke  and  took  the  student's  arm, 
and  iB  another  moment  Eugene  found  himself  in  Mme.  de 
N'ucingen's  box. 

''Madame,"  said  the  Marquis,  ''I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  the  Chevalier  Kiigrne  de  It4istignac;  he  is  a 
cousin  of  Mme  de  Beaus^ant's.    You  have  made  so  deep  an 
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impression  upon  Iiiin,  thnt  1  ibciughJ  I  would  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  happiness  by  bringing  him  nearer  to  hit  di- 
vinity." 

Words  spoken  half  jestingly  to  cover  their  somewhat  disfr 
epectfnl  import;  but  such  an  implication,  if  carefully  & 
gttised,  neTer  gives  offence  to  a  woman.  Mme.  de  Nudngei 
smiled,  and  offered  Eugeue  the  place  which  her  husband  hid 
just  left, 

'^I  do  not  venture  to  suggest  that  you  should  stay  with  met 
monsieur/'  she  said.  "Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  in  Mme.  de  Beaueeant's  company  do  not  desire  to  leave  it" 

"Madame/'  Eugene  said,  lowering  his  voice,  "I  think  tint 
to  please  my  cousin  I  should  remain  with  you.  Before  my 
lord  Marquis  came  we  were  speaking  of  you  and  of  your  ei- 
eeedingly  distinguished  appearance/'  he  added  aloud* 

M,  d'Ajuda  turned  and  left  them* 

"Are  you  really  going  to  stay  with  me,  monsieur?"  a*ked 
the  Baroness,     "Then  Tie  shall  make  eflch  other's  soquaisi^ 
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morning  for  two  hours.  So  this  evening  I  was  quite  full  of 
all  that  your  father  had  told  me,  and  while  I  was  dining 
with  my  cousin  I  said  that  you  could  not  be  as  beautiful  as 
affectionate.  Mme.  de  Beausi^ant  meant  to  gratify  such  warm 
admiration,  I  think,  when  she  brought  me  here,  telling  me, 
in  her  gracious  way,  that  1  should  see  you.'*- 

"Then,  even  now,  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  mon- 
sieur," said  the  banker's  wife.  '*We  sliall  be  quite  old  friends 
in  a  little  while." 

'\\lthough  a  friendship  with  you  could  not  be  like  an  or- 
dinar}'  friendship/'  said  Kastignac ;  ''I  should  never  wish  to  be 
your  friend." 

Such  stereotyped  phrases  as  these,  in  the  mouths  of  be- 
ginners, possess  an  unfailing  charm  for  women,  and  are  in- 
sipid only  when  read  coldly ;  for  a  young  man's  tone,  glance, 
and  attitude  give  a  surpassing  eloquence  to  the  banal  phrases. 
Mme.  de  Nucingen  thought  that  Rastignac  was  adorable. 
Then,  woman-like,  being  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  to  the  stu- 
dent's outspoken  admiration,  she  answered  a  previous  re- 
mark. 

•'Yes,  it  is  very  wrong  of  my  sister  to  treat  our  poor  father 
as  she  does,"  she  said ;  '*he  has  been  a  Providence  to  us.  It 
was  not  until  M.  de  Xucingen  positively  ordered  me  only  to 
receive  him  in  the  mornings  that  I  yielded  the  point.  But 
I  have  been  unhappy  about  it  for  a  long  while ;  I  have  shed 
many  tears  over  it.  This  violence  to  my  feelings,  with  my 
husband's  brutal  treatment,  have  bi*en  the  two  causes  of  my 
unhappy  married  life.  There  is  certainly  no  woman  in  Paris 
whosi'  lot  seems  more  enviable  than  mine,  and  yet,  in  reality, 
th4*n*  is  not  one  so  much  to  bt*  pitieil.  You  will  think  I  must 
hi*  out  of  my  senses  to  talk  to  you  like  this;  but  you  know 
my  father,  and  I  cannot  n»gard  you  as  a  stranger." 

'•You  will  find  no  one,"  said  Kugene,  "who  longs  as  eagerly 
a«  1  dc»  to  be  yours.  What  do  all  women  seek?  Happiness." 
(He  answered  his  oiK-n  question  in  low,  vibrating  tones.) 
'•And  if  happiness  for  a  woman  m<»ns  that  she  is  to  be  loved 
and  adored,  to  have  a  friend  to  whom  she  can  pour  out  htfr 
wiihes,  her  fancies,  her  sorrows  and  joys;  to  whom  she  can  Iij 
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bare  her  heart  and  bquL  and  aLl  tier  fair  defects  and  her  grt*  i 
cious  Yirtues,  without  fear  of  a  betrayal ;  believe  me^  the  dCT»* 
tion  and  the  warmth  that  never  faOs  can  only  be  found  in 
the  heart  of  a  young  man  who,  at  a  bare  sign  from  3'ou,  wqaU 
go  to  his  deaths  who  neither  knows  nor  e^res  to  know  my 
thing  as  yet  of  the  worlds  because  you  will  be  all  the  world  to 
him.  I  myself r  you  gee  (you  wiU  laugh  at  my  tsiLinplicitjK 
Irnve  just  come  from  a  remote  country  digtriet^  I  am  quite 
new  to  this  world  of  Paris ;  I  have  only  known  true  and  loving 
hearts;  and  I  mada  up  my  mind  tlmt  here  I  should  hud  na 
love.  Then  I  chanced  to  meet  my  couain^  and  to  see  my  o^usn'i 
heart  from  verj"  neur ;  1  have  divined  the  inexhaustible  treas- 
ures of  passion^  and,  like  Cherubino,  I  am  the  lover  of  til 
women,  until  the  day  comes  when  I  find  the  woman  to  whom 
1  may  devote  myself.  As  soon  as  I  saw  you,  aa  soon  as  I 
carae  into  the  theatre  this  evening,  I  felt  myself  home  to- 
wards you  as  if  by  the  current  of  a  stream,  1  had  so  of  tea 
thought  of  you  already,  but  I  had  never  dreamed  that  yoii 
would  be  so  beautiful !    Mmc.  de  Beauseant  told  me  that  1 
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*^j  affain  seem  to  be  in  a  promising  way,"  said  Kugdne 
to  himself. — "  *Can  you  love  me?'  I  asked  her,  and  she  did 
not  resent  it.  The  bit  is  in  the  horse's  mouth,  and  I  have 
only  to  mount  and  ride;"  and  with  that  he  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Mme.  de  Beaus^ant,  who  was  leaving  the  theatre 
on  d'Ajuda*s  arm. 

The  student  did  not  know  that  the  Baroness'  thoughts  had 
been  wandering;  that  she  was  even  then  expecting  a  letter 
from  de  Marsay,  one  of  those  letters  that  bring  about  a  rup- 
ture that  rends  the  soul ;  so,  happy  in  his  delusion,  Eugene 
went  with  the  Vicomtesse  to  the  peristyle,  where  people  were 
waiting  till  their  carriages  were  announced. 

''That  cousin  of  yours  is  hardly  recognizable  for  the  same 
man,"  said  the  Portuguese  laughingly  to  the  Vicomtesse,  when 
Eugene  had  taken  leave  of  them.  '^Hc  will  break  the  bank. 
ile  is  as  supple  as  an  eel ;  he  will  go  a  long  way,  of  that  I  am 
sure.  Who  else  could  have  picked  out  a  woman  for  him,  as 
you  did,  just  when  8hc  needed  consolation?*' 

''But  it  is  not  certain  that  she  does  not  still  love  the  faith- 
less lover/'  said  Mme.  de  Boaus^ant. 

The  student  meanwhile  walked  back  from  the  Th^tre- 
Italien  to  the  Rue  Xeuve-Sainte-Genevievo,  making  the  most 
delightful  plans  as  he  went.  lie  had  notice<l  how  closely  Mmo. 
de  Ketitaud  had  scrutinized  him  when  he  appeared  in  the 
Vicomtesse's  box,  and  again  when  he  sat  beside  Mme.  de  Nu- 
cingen,  and  inferred  that  the  Countess'  doors  would  not  be 
closed  in  future.  Four  important  houses  were  now  open  to  him 
— for  he  meant  to  stand  well  with  the  Marechale ;  he  had  four 
sup(K>rters  in  the  inmost  circle  of  society  in  Paris.  Even  now 
it  was  clear  to  him  that,  onct*  involved  in  this  intricate  social 
machinerv',  he  must  attach  himself  to  a  spoke  of  the  whcH'l 
that  was  to  turn  and  raise  his  fortunes ;  he  would  not  examine 
himself  too  curiously  as  to  the  methods,  but  he  was  certain 
of  the  end,  and  conscious  of  the  power  to  gain  and  keep  his 
hold. 

'*If  Mme.  de  Xucingen  takes  an  interest  in  me,  I  will  teach 
ber  how  to  manage  her  husband.  That  husband^  of  hers  is  a 
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great  speculator ;  liu  might  pat  me  in  the  way  of  cuaki]( 
fortune  by  a  single  stroke." 

He  did  not  my  thig  bluntly  in  eo  many  wards;  bb  y«l,s> 
deed,  he  was  not  sutlicient  of  a  diplomatigt  to  wnxn  up  a  ^tw^ 
tion,  to  see  its  possibilities  at  a  glance,  and  calcuktft  t^ 
chances  in  his  favor.  These  were  nothing  but  hazy  id€S£  tittf 
floated  over  his  mental  hori2on ;  they  were  less  cjuical  thu 
Vautrin's  notions;  but  if  they  had  bt^n  tried  in  the  emdUi 
of  conscience^  no  very  pure  result  would  have  issued  tfom  tb 
test.  It  is  by  a  succession  of  such  like  transactions  that  mm 
sink  at  last  to  the  lovel  of  the  relaxed  morality  of  this  qsodt 
when  there  have  never  been  so  few  of  those  who  square  theif 
courses  with  their  theories,  so  few  of  those  noble  cbamcten 
who  do  not  yield  to  temptation,  for  whom  the  sUghteat  detii- 
tion  from  the  line  of  rectitude  is  a  crime.  To  these  migBcft' 
cent  types  of  uneompromlsing  Hight  we  owe  two  masteipleea 
— the  Alceste  of  MolierCj  and,  in  our  own  day,  the  chamdc* 
of  Jeanie  Deans  and  her  father  in  Sir  Walter  Scott*^  iwmL 
Perhaps  a  work  which  should  chronicle  the  opposite  cmm^ 
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old  man  left  his  bed,  unlocked  the  door,  and  promptly 
returned  again. 

It  wasthefirst  time  that  Eugi*ne  ha<l  be  en  in  Father  Goriot*s 
room,  and  he  could  not  control  his  ft*t*lin;x  of  amazement  at 
th«*  mntra«t  between  the  den  in  which  the  father  lived  and  the 
costume  of  the  daughter  whom  he  had  just  beheld.  The 
window  was  curtainK»s8,  the  walls  were  damp,  in  places  the 
Tarnished  wall-paper  had  come  away  and  gave  glimpses  of  the 
grimy  yellow  plastiT  beneath.  The  wretched  bed  on  which 
the  old  man  lay  boasted  but  one  thin  blanket,  and  a  wadded 
quilt  made  out  of  large  pieces  of  Mme.  Vauquer's  old 
dresses.  The  floor  was  damp  and  gritty.  Opposite  the  win- 
dow stood  a  chest  of  drawers  made  of  rosewooil,  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind  with  a  cur\'ing  front  and  brass  handles, 
shaped  like  rings  of  twisted  vine  stems  C(»vcrod  with  flowers 
and  leaves.  On  a  venerable  piece  of  furniture  with  a  wooden 
thelf  stood  a  ewer  and  basin  and  shaving  apparatus.  A  pair 
of  shoes  stood  in  one  comer;  a  night-table  by  the  bed  had 
neither  a  door  nor  marble  slab.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  a 
fire  in  the  empty  grate ;  the  s<]uarc  walnut  tablr  with  the  cross- 
bar against  which  Father  CJoriot  had  crushed  and  twisted  his 
posset-dish  stood  near  the  hearth.  The  old  man*s  hat  was 
lying  on  a  broken-down  bureau.  An  armchair  stuffed  with 
straw  and  a  couple  of  chairs  completed  the  list  of  ramshackle 
furniture.  From  the  tester  <»f  the  IkhI,  tied  to  the  ceiling  by 
a  piece  of  rag,  hung  a  strip  of  some  dieap  material  in  large 
red  and  black  checks.  Xo  jxwr  drudge  in  a  garret  could  be 
worw  lodged  than  Father  CJoriot  in  Mme.  Vauquer's  lo<lging- 
house.  The  mere  sight  of  the  room  sent  a  chill  through  you 
and  a  sense  of  oppression;  it  was  like  the  worst  cell  in 
a  prison.  Luckily,  Goriot  could  not  see  the  effect  that  his 
surroundings  produced  on  Eugene  as  the  latter  deposit<»d  his 
candle  on  the  night-table.  The  old  man  turned  round,  keep- 
ing the  bedclothes  huddled  up  to  his  chin. 

''Well,''  he  said,  "and  which  do  you  like  the  best,  Mme.  de 
Kestaud  or  Mme.  de  Xucingen?" 

*n  like  Mme.  Delphinc  the  best,"  said  the  law  student, 
^iMcanae  ahe  bTcs  yon  the  beaf 
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At  the  words  eo  heartily  spoken  the  old  man's  bund  ^l^ffd 
out  from  under  the  bedelotheis  and  grasped  Eugene's. 

"Thank  yon,  thank  you,"  he  said,  gratefully.  **Th^B  lAti 
did  she  say  about  me?" 

The  Btudcnt  repeated  the  Baroness'  remarks  with  fcsai 
embelliBhments  of  his  own,  the  old  man  listening  the  niiik  m  I 
though  he  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

'*Dear  child  1"  he  said.  ^Tes,  yes,  she  ia  ?ery  fond  of  wt 
But  you  must  not  believe  all  that  she  tells  you  about  Ana^UiHi 
The  two  sisters  are  jealous  of  each  other,  yon  see,  antiihe 
proof  of  their  affection.  Mme.  de  Restaud  is  very  fond  of  m 
too.  I  know  she  is.  A  father  sees  his  children  as  God  iw 
all  of  us;  he  looks  into  the  very  depths  of  their  heartt; 
he  knows  their  intentions;  and  both  of  them  are  so  loriuf. 
Oh!  if  I  only  had  good  sons-in-law,  I  should  he  too  hjqvpj* 
and  I  dare  say  there  is  no  perfect  happiness  her^  below.  If  I 
might  live  with  them — simply  hear  their  voices,  know  ifaM 
they  are  there,  see  them  go  and  come  as  I  used  to  do  at  born* 
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doeely  to  them  that  you  seem  to  feel  every  movement  that 
they  make.  Everywhere  1  hear  their  voices  sounding  in  my 
ears.  If  they  are  sad,  the  look  in  their  eyes  freezes  my  blood, 
iiome  day  you  will  find  out  that  there  is  far  more  happiness 
in  another*s  happiness  than  in  your  own.  It  is  something 
that  1  cannot  explain,  something  within  that  sends  a  glow  of 
warmth  all  through  you.  In  short,  I  live  my  life  three  times 
over.  Shall  I  tell  you  something  funny?  Well,  then,  since  I 
have  been  a  father,  I  have  come  to  understand  God.  He  is 
everywhere  in  the  world,  because  the  whole  world  comes  from 
Him.  And  it  is  just  the  same  with  my  children,  monsieur. 
Only,  I  love  my  daughters  U^tter  than  liod  loves  the  world, 
for  the  world  is  not  so  beautiful  as  God  Himself  is,  but  my 
children  are  more  beautiful  than  I  am.  Their  lives  are  so 
bound  up  with  mine  that  I  felt  somehow  that  you  would  see 
them  this  evening.  Great  Heaven!  If  any  man  would  make 
my  little  Delphine  as  happy  as  a  wife  is  when  she  is  loved,  I 
would  black  his  boots  and  run  on  his  errands.  That  miserable 
M.  de  Marsay  is  a  cur;  1  know  all  about  him  from  her  maid. 
A  longing  to  wring  his  neck  comes  over  me  now  and  then. 
He  does  not  love  her !  does  not  love  a  pearl  of  a  woman,  with 
a  voice  like  a  nightingale  and  shaped  like  a  model.  Where 
can  her  eyes  have  been  when  she  married  that  great  lump  of 
an  Alsatian?  They  ought  lH)th  of  them  to  have  married  young 
men,  good-looking  and  .njood-tenipered — but,  after  all,  they, 
had  their  own  way.'' 

Father  Goriot  was  sublime.  Eugene  had  never  yet  seen  his 
face  light  up  as  it  did  now  with  the  passionate  fervor  of  a 
father's  love.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  strong  feeling  has  a 
very  subtle  and  jHTvasive  jwwer;  the  roughest  nature,  in  the 
i-ndcavor  to  express  a  deep  and  sinct»re  alTwtion,  communi- 
cates to  others  the  influence  that  has  put  resonance  into  the 
voice,  and  eloquemi?  into  every  gesture,  wrought  a  change  in 
the  ver>'  features  of  the  sp<mker;  for  under  the  inspiration  of 
passion  the  stupidest  human  being  attains  to  the  highest 
eloquence  of  ideas,  if  not  of  language,  and  seems  to  move  in 
flome  sphere  of  light     In  the  old  man's  tones  and  gesture 
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there  irae  something  just  then  of  the  same  spell  thut  «  pm 
actor  exerts  over  his  audi  en  ce.  But  does  not  the  poet  in  m 
find  expression  in  our  affections? 

''Well/^  said  Eugene,  "perhaps  you  wiJl  not  be  j;orTv  to! 
that  she  is  pretty  sure  to  break  wit!i  de  llarsay  before  ko^ 
That  sprig  of  fashion  has  left  her  for  the  Prinees?e  Gali- 1 
thionne.    For  my  part,  I  fell  in  love  with  Mine.  DeJphiiie  tii 
evening." 

"Stuff!"  said  Father  Goriot. 

'^  did  indeed,  and  she  did  not  regard  me  with  aTerBim 
For  a  whole  hour  we  talked  of  lo?e,  and  I  ana  to  go  to  call  la 
her  on  Saturday,  the  day  after  to-morrow/' 

"Oh!  how  I  should  love  you,  if  she  should  like  yotL  Ym 
are  kind-hearled ;  you  would  never  make  her  mi  sera  bk,  11 
you  were  to  forsake  her,  I  would  cut  your  throat  at  once,  A 
woman  does  not  love  twice^  you  see!  Good  heavens!  wbit 
nonsense  I  am  talking,  M.  Eugene !  It  is  cold ;  you  ought  not 
to  stay  here.     Mon  Dieuf  so  you  have  heard  her 
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thought  that  he  should  find  a  warmer  welcome  for  himself  if 
the  Baroness  should  care  for  Eugene.  Moreover,  he  had  oon- 
fid«*d  one  of  his  tmubles  to  the  younger  man.  Mme.  de  Nu- 
cin^en.  for  whose  happiness  he  prayed  a  thousand  times 
daily,  had  never  known  the  joys  of  love.  Eugene  was  cer- 
tainly (to  make  use  of  his  own  o.xpression)  one  of  the  nicest 
ynun^'  iiu*n  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  some  prophetic  instinct 
fie«*nK*<l  to  tell  him  that  Eugdne  was  to  give  her  the  happines:^ 
which  had  not  been  hers.  These  were  the  beginnings  of  a 
friendship  that  grew  up  between  the  old  man  and  his  neigh- 
bor :  bnt  for  this  friendship  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama  must 
have  remained  a  mystery. 

The  affection  with  which  Father  tioriot  regarded  Eugdne, 
bj  whom  he  seated  himself  at  breakfast,  the  change  in 
GoriotV  face,  which,  as  a  rule,  looked  as  expressionless  as  a 
plaster  cast,  and  a  few  words  that  passed  between  the  two, 
surprised  the  other  lodgers.  Vautrin,  who  saw  Eugene  for 
the  first  time  since  their  interview,  seemed  as  if  he  would  fain 
read  the  student's  very  soul.  I>uring  the  night  Eugene  had 
had  some  time  in  which  to  s<'an  the  vast  field  which  lay  before 
him ;  and  now,  as  he  remembered  yesterday's  proposal,  the 
thought  of  Mile.  Taillefer's  dowry  came,  of  course,  to  his 
mind,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  Victorine  as  the 
most  exe!pplary  youth  may  think  of  an  heires;*.  It  chanced 
that  their  eyes  met.  The  poor  girl  did  not  fail  to  see  that 
Eugene  looked  ver>  handsome  in  his  new  clothes.  So  much 
was  said  in  the  glance,  thus  exchanged,  that  EugiMie 
could  not  doubt  but  that  he  was  associated  in  her 
mind  with  the  vagu«»  ht)p<»s  that  lie  dormant  in  a  girl's  heart 
and  gather  round  the  first  attractive  newcomer.  "Eight 
hundred  thousand  francs!"  a  voice  cried  in  his  ears,  but  sud- 
denly lu»  took  refuge  in  the  memories  of  yesterday  evening, 
thinkiriL'  that  his  exteinporiz«»d  passion  for  Mme,  de  Nucin;rr?i 
was  a  talisman  that  would  preserve  him  from  this  tempta- 
tion. 

"They  gave  Rossini's  Bnrhft  of  SfviUe  at  the  Italiens  yes- 
terday evening,"  he  remarkid.  *'I  ni*ver  hoard  such  delicious 
music.  Good  gracious !  how  ladgt,^£eople  are  to  have  a  box 
at  the  Italienar 
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Father  Goriot  drank  in  every  word  that  Eug&nc  let  UiJ 
and  watciied  him  as  a  dog  watches  hie  master ^s  slightest  m«i¥*I 
ment. 

^'You  men  are  like  fighting  cocks^"  said  Mma  Vauqoi* ' 
"you  do  what  you  like," 

*'How  did  yon  get  back?"  inquired  VantriB, 

"I  walked;'*  answered  Engine. 

"For  Toy  own  part/'  remarked  the  tempter,  'T  da  not  rai^ 
about  doing  things  by  halves.  If  I  want  to  enjoy  myeeil  tiaJ 
way,  I  should  prefer  to  go  in  ray  carriage,  sit  in  my  <wni  I»l 
and  do  the  thing  comfortably.  Everything  or  nothing;  thai 
is  my  motto/" 

"And  a  good  one,  too,*'  commented  Mine*  Vauqner. 

"Perhaps  you  will  see  ilme.  de  Xncingen  to-day,**  ml 
Eugene,  addressing  Goriot  in  an  undertone.  *'She  will  wd* 
come  you  with  open  arms,  I  am  sure;  she  would  want  to  lik 
you  for  all  eorts  of  little  details  about  me,  I  have  fotutd  oat 
that  she  would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  be  known  by  mt 
cousin  Mme.  de  Beaus^ant ;  don't  forget  to  teU  her  thmi  I  Imt 
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"Do  you  remember  that  he  aeks  the  reader  somewhere  what 
he  would  do  if  he  couhl  make  a  fortune  by  killing  an  old  man- 
darin somewhere  in  China  by  mere  force  of  wishing  it,  and 
without  stirring  from  Paris?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then?" 

"Pshaw!    I  am  at  my  thirty-third  mandarin/' 

"Seriously,  though.  Look  here,  suppose  you  were  sure  that 
you  could  do  it,  and  had  onlv  to  give  a  nod.  Would  you 
do  it." 

"Is  he  well  stricken  in  years,  this  mandarin  of  yours? 
Pshaw !  after  all,  young  or  old,  paralytic,  or  well  and  sound, 
my  word  for  it.     .     .     .     Well,  then.     Hang  it,  no!" 

"You  are  a  good  fellow,  Bianchon.  But  suppose  you  loved 
a  woman  well  enough  to  lose  your  fouI  in  hell  for  her,  and 
that  she  wanted  money,  lots  of  money  for  dresses  and  a  car- 
riage, and  all  her  whims,  in  fact?" 

"Why,  here  you  are  taking  away  my  reason,  and  want  me 
to  reason !" 

"Well,  then,  Bianchon,  I  am  mad ;  bring  me  to  my  senses. 
I  have  two  sisters  as  beautiful  and  innoot>nt  as  angels,  and  I 
want  them  to  be  happy.  How  am  I  to  find  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  apiece  for  thorn  in  tlie  ne.xt  five  years? 
Now  and  then  in  life,  you  see,  you  must  play  for  heavy  stakes, 
and  it  is  no  use  wasting  your  luck  on  low  play.** 

"But  you  are  only  stating  the  problem  that  lies  before  every 
one  at  the  outset  of  his  life,  and  you  want  to  cut  the  Gonlian 
knot  with  a  sword.  If  that  is  the  way  of  it,  dear  boy,  you 
must  be  an  Alexander,  or  to  tlie  hulks  you  go.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  quite  contented  with  the  little  lot  I  mean  to  make 
for  myself  somewhere  in  the  country',  when  I  mean  to  step 
into  my  father's  shoes  and  plod  along.  A  man*s  affections 
are  just  as  fully  satisfied  by  the  smallest  circle  as  they  can 
be  by  a  vast  cireumference.  Xapole<m  himself  could  only  dine 
once,  and  he  could  not  have  more  mistreswR  than  a  house 
ftadent  at  the  Capuchins.    Happiness,  old  man,  depends  on 
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what  lies  bc^twcen  the  eole  of  your  foot  and  the  crown  of  j« 
head ;  and  wLctluT  it  costs  a  million  or  a  hundred  loni£,  tii 
actual  aniuujit  of  pleasure  that  you  receive  rests  entirely  liii 
jou^  and  is  just  exactly  the  same  in  any  case,  I  am  for  kt 
titi^r  that  Cliinaman  live.'' 

''Thank  you,  Bianchon ;  you  have  done  me  good.  We  wtl 
always  be  fricDds." 

'4  say/'  remarked  the  medical  student,  as  they  came  totk 
end  of  a  broad  walk  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes^  'T  ea^  tl* 
iliclionneau  and  Poiret  a  few  minutes  ago  on  a  bench  dut- 
ting  with  a  gentleman  whom  1  used  to  see  in  last  jmi 
troubles  hani^^in^  about  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  he  seem! 
to  me,  in  faet^  to  he  a  detective  dressed  up  like  a  decent  Pt^ 
tired  tradesman.  Ijct  us  keep  an  eye  on  that  couple;  I  wiE 
tell  yuu  why  some  time.  Good-bye;  it  is  nearly  four  o'dodL 
and  I  must  he  in  to  answer  to  my  name/' 

Wlien  Eu^^eue  reached  the  lodging- house j  he  found  Fatte 
Tioriot  waiting  for  him. 

"Here/'  cried  the  old  man,  ^'hcre  is  a  letter  from  her. 
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WBT,"  the  stodcDt  waa  tbinkiiig.  ''She  wants  to  uae  me  to 
bring  back  de  Maraay ;  nothing  but  pique  makes  a  woman  do  a 
thing  like  this.'* 

**\Vell/*  said  Father  Goriot,  ''what  are  you  thinking 
about?" 

Eugene  did  not  know  the  fever  of  vanity  that  posaeaaed 
some  women  in  thoso  days;  how  should  he  imagine  that  to 
open  a  door  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  a  banker's  wife 
would  go  to  almost  any  length.  For  the  coterie  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain  was  a  charmed  circle,  and  the  women 
who  moved  in  it  were  at  that  time  the  queens  of  society ;  and 
amiong  the  greatest  of  these  Dames  du  Petit-Chateau,  as  they 
wen*  called,  wore  Mme.  de  Beauseant  and  her  friends  the 
Duchei^m;  de  Ijangeais  and  the  Duchesse  de  Mauf  rigneuse. 
Ba^tignac  was  alone  in  his  ignorance  of  the  frantic  efforts 
made  by  women  who  lived  in  the  Chauss^e-d'Antin  to  enter 
thii'  bevonth  heaven  and  shine  among  the  brightest  constella- 
tionii  of  tlu'ir  h<*x.  But  his  cautious  disposition  stood  him  in 
giMxl  stead,  and  kept  his  judgment  cool,  and  the  not 
altogctlKT  enviable  {Kiwer  of  imposing  instead  of  accepting 
cfint  lit  ions. 

'*Y<H»,  I  am  going,"  he  replied. 

So  it  was  curiosity  that  drew  him  to  Mme.  de  Nucingen ; 
whil<\  if  she  had  treated  him  disdainfully,  passion  perhaps 
mi;;ht  have  brought  him  to  her  ft*et.  Still  he  waited  almobt 
im|»atiently  for  ta-morn)w,  an4l  the  hour  when  he  could  go 
Ui  her.  There  is  almost  as  much  charm  for  a  young  man  in  a 
fir^t  flirtation  as  then*  is  in  first  love.  The  certainty  of  suc- 
cesis  is  a  source  of  happiness  to  which  men  do  not  confess,  and 
all  the  charm  of  certain  women  lies  in  this.  The  desin*  of 
c*»n<picst  springs  no  less  from  the  easiness  than  from  the  difli- 
culty  of  triumph,  and  ever>'  passion  is  excited  or  sustained 
bv  one  or  other  of  these  two  niotivcs  which  divide  the  empire 
of  love.  Perhaps  this  division  is  one  result  of  the  great  ques- 
tion of  teinfMTiiiiients;  which,  after  all,  dominates  so<*ial  life. 
The  melancholic  tem|)eranient  maiy  stand  in  nee<l  of  the  tonic 
of  coquetry,  while  those  of  nervous  or  sanguine  complexion 
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in  the  way,  please  tell  me  bo  frankly;  I  eoTiiil  on  ytrar  goot] 
faith/' 

**Kc^  stay  with  me/'  Bhe  said ;  '1  ehall  be  all  alone  il ; 
go,    Nncingen  is  dining  in  town,  atid  1  do  not  want  la  1 
alone;  I  want  to  be  taken  out  of  myiself." 

''But  what  is  the  matter?" 

'TTou  are  the  very  last  person  whom  I  eliould  tell,"  i 
exclaimed. 

"Then  I  am  conneeted  in  some  way  in  this  secret.  I  won* 
der  what  it  isT 

*T*erhap9.  Yet,  no/'  she  went  on ;  '^it  is  a  domefitie  qiaf- 
relj  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  be«rt  1 
am  very  unhappy ;  did  I  not  tell  yon  so  the  day  before  yertcr 
day  ?    Golden  Hiains  are  the  heaTiest  of  all  fettwrs.*'' 

When  a  woman  tells  a  young  man  that  she  is  very  unbtpp!. 
and  when  the  young  man  u  clever,  and  well  drgcocda  and  W 
fifteen  hundred  francs  lying  idle  in  his  pocket,  h9  fi  vaie  te 
think  as  Eugene  said,  and  he  becomeg  a  ooioomb. 


*  Am  1  to  your  UMle  r  * 
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•hf  Niid.  'Tour  love  for  me  n»  yet  is  only  the  con?eiitional 
>:al!antrv  that  men  use  to  mnflquerado  in;  and,  'if  you  really 
li>v«(l  me,  you  would  l>e  driven  to  donpair.  I  must  keep 
t!il«'iHt»,  you  pee.  Ix't  us  talk  of  Bomethin^  else,  for  pity's 
Kukf,"  tihe  added.    "liot  me  show  you  my  rooms.^ 

"No:  let  U8  stay  here,''  answ^nMl  Kiip'ne;  he  pat  down  ort 
the  Hifa  U»ff)re  tlie  fm%  and  boldly  ttwk  Mmo.  de  Xucingen^s 
hantl  in  hip.  She  punrenden»d  it  to  him ;  he  even  felt  the  presJ 
pure  tif  her  fin^rp  in  one  of  the  ppasmodie  clutches  that  betray 
terrible  a^ritation. 

"I-igten,*'  paid  Raptignac;  "if  you  an»  in  trouble,  you  ought 
to  tfll  !ne  almut  it.  I  want  t»>  provt*  to  you  that  I  love  you  for 
vourwlf  alone.  You  must  Pj)eak  to  me  frankly  al>out  your 
tri»iibl«*}t«  po  that  I  can  j)ut  an  tnd  to  them,  even  if  I  have  to 
kill  half-a-dozen  men;  or  I  shall  iio,  nt'ver  to  Mum." 

'•ViTv  well,"  phe  erie<l,  putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead 
in  an  apony  of  d(»ppair«  **I  will  put  you  to  the  proof,  and  this 
v<*r>-  nmmrnt.  Yes,"  she  said  to  herself,  **I  have  no  other  re- 
source left." 

Slie  rang  the  bell. 

•\\n-  tlie  horses  put  in  for  the  master?"  she  asked  of  the 
pervant. 

"Y«»s.  madame/* 

"I  f^hall  take  hip  carriage  myself.  Tie  can  have  mine  and 
my  liorses.     Serv(»  dinner  at  seven  oVl«K*k." 

**Xow,  come  with  me,"  she  said  to  Kugeni»,  who  thought  as 
h»'  sat  in  the  Imnker's  carriage  lH*side  Mine,  de  Niicingi»n  that 
he  must  surely  l>e  dreaming. 

'•To  the  Talais- Royal,"  she  paid  to  the  coachman;  "stop 
npar  tlie  Theatre- Fran(;ais." 

Sh«-  si-i'meil  to  he  t^>o  troubled  and  excited  to  answer  the 
irmunHrablo  ({uestions  that  Kugeiie  put  to  her.  He  was  at  ^ 
lci*i^  what  to  think  of  her  mute  re>i>tan<i',  her  obstinate  silence. 

''Another  moment  and  she  will  escape  me,"  lie  said  to 
himself. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  last,  the  Baroness  gave  the 
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law  Btudent  a  glance  that  silenced  his  wild  worAs,  for  lie  wm 

almost  besi'k?  himsielf, 

'^Ifi  it  true  that  you  love  me?"  she  asked. 

"Tcfi/*  h<^  auswcreflj  and  in  kis  manner  and  tone  th^e  ¥ii 
no  trace  of  tha  uneafiinosa  that  he  felt. 

"You  will  not  think  ill  of  me,  will  you,  whatever  I  isaj 
ask  of  you?^' 

"No/' 

"Are  you  ready  to  do  nly  bidding?'* 

"Blimlly/' 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  a  gaming-honse ?"  fihe  a&ked  to  A 
(reniuhjus  voice. 

"Never." 

"Ah !  now  1  can  breathe.  Yon  will  hayelnck.  Here  ismj 
purse/'  she  said.  "Talce  it!  there  are  a  hundred  franes  in  it» 
ull  that  such  a  fortunate  woman  as  I  can  call  her  own.  Go 
up  into  ouu  of  the  ^'aming-houges — I  do  not  know  where  thej 
are,  but  then*  arc  sr>me  near  the  Palais-Eoyal.    Try  yoar  luck 
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Engine  staked  the  whole  of  his  money  on  the  number 
21  (hir.  own  age).  There  was  a  cry  of  surprise;  before  he 
knew  what  he  had  done,  he  had  won. 

••Take  your  money  off,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman;  "you 
don't  often  win  twice  running  by  that  system/' 

Eugene  took  the  rake  that  the  old  man  handed  to  him, 
and  drew  in  his  thrte  thousand  six  hundred  francs,  and,  still 
perfcvtiy  ignorant  of  what  hv  was  about,  staked  again  on  the 
red.  The  bystanders  watched  him  enviously  as  they  saw  him 
continue  to  play.  The  disc  turniKl,  and  again  he  won;  the 
banker  threw  him  three  thounand  six  hundred  francs  once 
more. 

"You  have  seven  thousand  two  hundred  francs  of  your 
own,'*  the  old  gentleman  said  in  his  ear.  "Take  my  advice 
and  go  away  with  your  winnings;  red  has  tumeii  up  eight 
times  already.  If  you  are  charitable,  you  will  show  your 
gratitude  for  sound  counsel  by  giving  a  trifle  to  an  old  pre- 
fect of  Napf>leon  who  is  down  on  his  luck." 

Kai:tignac*6  head  was  swimming;  he  saw  ten  of  his  louis 
pass  into  the  white-haired  manV  possession,  and  went  down- 
stairs with  his  seven  thousand  francs;  he  was  still  ignorant  of 
the  game,  and  stupefied  by  his  luck. 

"So  that  is  over;  and  now  where  will  you  take  me?"  he 
asked,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  cIosih],  and  he  showed  the  seven 
thousand  francs  to  Mme.  de  Nucingen. 

Delphine  flung  her  arms  about  him,  but  there  was  no  pas- 
sion in  that  wild  embrace. 

"You  have  saved  me!"  she  cried,  and  tears  of  joy  flowed 
fast. 

"I  will  tell  you  everything,  my  friend.  For  you  will  be 
my  friend,  will  you  not  ?  I  am  rich,  you  think,  very  rich ; 
I  have  everything  I  want,  or  I  seem  as  if  I  had  eveiything. 
Very  well,  you  must  know  that  M.  de  Nucingen  does  not 
allow  mv  the  control  of  a  single  penny;  he  pays  all  the  bills 
for  the  house  expenses;  he  pays  for  my  carriages  and  opera 
box ;  he  does  not  give  me  enough  to  pay  for  my  dress,  and 
he  reduces  me  to  poverty  in  secret  on  purpose.    I  am  too 
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proud  to  beg  from  liim.    1  fihould  be  the  vilest  of 
1  oouJd  take  hie  nionej  at  the  price  at  which  he  offers  it,  l^ 
you  ask  how  1,  with  seven  hundred  thousand  francs  of  m 
own,  could  Jet  myself  be  robbed?    It  is  because  I  was  pim 
and  seonied  to  speak.    We  are  bo  young,  so  artless  when  im 
nmrnetl  life  be;^^ins !     I  never  could  brin^^  myself  to  adc nn 
husband  for  money ;  the  words  would  have  made  mj  h^ 
bleed,  I  did  not  dare  to  ask;  I  spent  mj  savings  first,  ^ 
tlieii  the  money  that  my  poor  father  gave  me,  then  I  ran  mu 
debt.    Marriage  for  me  is  a  hideous  farce ;  I  cannot  talk  aboai 
it:  let  it  sulTice  to  say  that  Kucingen  and  I  have  separate 
room?,  and  that  I  would  tling  myself  out  of  the  windot 
sooner  than  consent  to  any  other  manner  of  life.     I  enffered 
agonies  wlien  I  hud  to  confess  to  my  girlish  extravagance,  bit 
debts  for  jewelry  and  trifles  (for  our  poor  father  had  nexei 
refused  us  anything,  and  spoiled  us),  but  at  last  I  found 
courage  to  tell  him  about  them.     After  aH,  I  had  a  fortune 
of  my  own.     Xueingen  Hew  into  a  rage  ■  he  said  that  I  shoaW 
be  the  ruin  of  him,  and  used  frightful  language!     I  wished 
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life ?  Who  that  belieyee  in  love  foretees  tach  an  end  to  love? 
You  Hwear  to  love  ub  eternally;  how,  then,  can  our  interests 
be  separate? 

"You  do  not  know  how  1  suffered  to-day  when  Nucingen 
refused  to  give  me  six  thousand  francs ;  he  spends  as  much  as 
that  every  month  on  his  mistress,  an  opera  dancer  1  I  thought 
of  killing  myself.  The  wildest  thoughts  came  into  my  head. 
There  luive  been  moments  in  my  life  when  I  have  envied  my 
Movants,  and  would  have  changed  places  with  my  maid.  It 
u-a8  madness  to  think  of  going  to  our  father,  Anastasic  and 
1  have  bled  him  dry ;  our  poor  father  would  have  sold  himself 
if  he  could  liave  raiwHl  six  thousand  francs  that  way.  I 
should  liave  driven  him  frantic  to  no  purpose.  You  have 
8aved  me  from  shame  and  death;  I  was  beside  myself 
with  anguish.  Ah!  monsieur,  I  owed  you  this  explanation 
after  my  mad  ravings.  When  you  left  me  just  now,  as 
fi<x>n  as  you  were  out  of  sight,  I  longed  to  escape,  to  run 
away  .  .  .  where,  1  did  not  know.  Half  the  women  in 
rari8  lead  such  liver*  as  mine;  they  live  in  apparent  luxury, 
and  in  their  souls  are  tormented  by  anxiety.  1  know  of  poor 
<Tfatun'i«  even  more  miserable  than  1 ;  there  are  women  who 
an*  driven  to  ask  their  tradespeople  to  make  out  false  bills, 
women  who  rob  their  husbands.  Some  men  believe  that  an 
Indian  t^hawl  worth  a  hundru^l  louis  only  coctt  five  hundred 
francs,  ot tiers  tliat  a  shawl  a>sting  five  hundred  francs  is 
worth  a  hundn'd  louis.  There  are  women,  too,  with  narrow 
incomes,  who  scrape  and  save  and  starve  their  children  to 
pay  for  a  dress.  1  am  innocent  of  these  base  meannesses. 
But  tliip  is  the  last  extremity  of  my  torture.  Some  women 
will  sell  thcms^'lves  to  their  husbands,  and  so  obtain  thei' 
way.  but  1.  at  any  rate,  am  free.  If  I  cho8o,  Nucingen  would 
fttwT  nie  with  ^ojd,  but  I  would  rather  weep  on  the  breast 
of  a  man  whom  I  can  n*sfH*ct.  Ah !  to-night,  M.  de  Marsay 
will  no  jon^'er  have  a  ri^^ht  to  think  of  me  as  a  woman  whom 
hf  has  paid.*'  Slie  tritnl  to  conceal  her  tears  from  him,  hid- 
in^r  her  fa<x*  in  her  hands:  Kugene  drew  them  away  and 
looked  at  her;  she  seemed /o  him  sublime  at  that  moment. 
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"It  is  hideous,  is  it  not/*  she  cried,  "to  speak  in  a  breil 
of  money  and  affection.     Yoa  cannot  love  me  after  thi%^ 
she  added. 

The  incongruity  between  the  ideas  of  honor  which  mair 
women  eo  grunt,  and  the  errors  in  conduct  which  are  forxjrf 
upon  them  by  the  conBtitntion  of  society^  had  thrown  Ea- 
gene^s  thoughts  into  confusion ;  he  uttered  soothing  and  con- 
soling  words,  and  wondered  at  the  beautiful  woman  befonf 
him,  and  at  tlic  artless  hn prudence  of  her  cry  of  pain. 

"'You  will  not  remember  thig  against  me?"  she  asked; 
*^proniise  me  that  you  will  not" 

'Wh !  mridame,  1  am  incapable  of  doiog  bo,"  he  satd, 
She  took  his  hund  and  hcJd  it  to  her  heart,  a  moiremeiit  full 
of  grace  tliat  expressed  her  deep  gratitude. 

**1  am  free  and  happy  once  more,  thanks  to  you/'  she  fiaid* 
"Oh !  I  have  felt  lately  as  if  I  were  in  the  grasp  of  an  iron 
hand.  But  after  this  I  mean  to  live  simply  and  to  speaid 
nothing.    You  will  think  me  just  as  pretty,  will  you  not,  my 
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'*Say  nothing,"  Eugene  answered  her.  "Put  the  bills  in 
an  envelope,  direct  it,  and  send  it  by  your  maid." 

"Why,  you  are  a  love  of  a  man,"  she  said.  "Ah !  see  what 
it  is  to  have  been  well  brouglit  up.  That  is  the  Beaus^ant 
through  and  through,"  she  went  on,  smiling  at  him. 

^She  is  charming,"  thought  Eugene,  more  and  more  in 
love.  He  looked  round  him  at  the  room ;  there  was  an  osten- 
tatious character  about  the  luxury,  a  meretricious  taste  in 
the  splendor. 

**l>o  you  like  it?**  she  asked,  as  she  rang  for  the  maid. 

^'Th^rise,  take  this  to  M.  de  Marsay,  and  give  it  into  his 
hands  yourself.  If  he  is  not  at  home,  bring  the  letter  back 
to  me." 

Th^rte  went,  but  not  before  she  had  given  Eugene  a 
spiteful  glance. 

Dinner  was  announced.  Rastignac  gave  his  arm  to  Mmc. 
de  Nucingen,  she  led  the  way  into  a  pretty  dining-room,  and 
again  he  saw  the  lu.xury  of  the  table  which  he  had  admired  in 
his  cousin*s  house. 

''Come  and  dine  with  me  on  opera  evenings,  and  we  will 
go  to  the  Italiens  afterwards,"  she  said. 

"I  should  soon  grow  used  to  the  pleasant  life  if  it  could  last, 
but  I  am  a  poor  student,  and  I  have  my  way  to  make." 

**0h  I  you  will  succeed,"  she  said,  laughing.  "You  will  see. 
All  that  you  wish  will  come  to  pass.  /  did  not  expect  to  be 
CO  happy." 

It  is  the  wont  of  women  to  prove  the  impossible  by  the 
possible,  and  to  annihilate  facts  by  presentiments.  When 
Mme.  de  Nucingen  and  Rastignac  took  their  places  in  her  box 
at  the  Bouffons,  her  face  wore  a  loi)k  of  ha))piness  that  made 
her  so  lovely  that  every  one  indulged  in  thoiie  small  slanders 
against  which  women  are  defenceless ;  for  the  scandal  that  is 
uttered  lightly  is  often  seriously  lielieved.  Thojse  who  know 
Paris,  believe  nothing  that  is  said,  and  say  nothing  of  what  is 
done  there. 

Kug^ne  took  the  Baroness*  hand  in  his,  and  by  some  light 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  or  a  closer  grasp  of  the  band,  they 
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found  a  language  in  which  to  expresa  the  aensattonfi  whia 
the  music  gave  them.  It  was  an  evening  of  intoxicating  idr 
light  for  both;  and  when  it  ended,  and  they  went  out  t^ 
get  her,  Mdic.  de  Nucingen  insisted  on  taking  Eugene  with 
her  as  far  as  the  Pont  Neuf,  he  disputing  with  her  the  wbdt 
of  the  way  for  a  single  kiss  after  all  those  that  she  bad  ili«f- 
erod  upon  him  so  passionately  at  the  Palais- Royal ;  Eug^iKi^ 
proaclied  her  with  ineoneietency. 

"'That  was  gratitude/'  fihe  eaid,  ^^for  devotion  that  I  did 
not  dare  to  hope  for,  but  now  it  would  be  a  promise."' 
'^And  will  you  give  me  no  promise^  ingrate?" 
He  grew  vexed.  Then,  with  one  of  those  impatieiLt  ge^ 
tures  that  fill  a  lover  with  ecstasy ,  she  gave  him  her  hand  to 
kisB,  and  he  took  it  with  a  discontented  air  that  delighted 
her. 

"I  shall  see  you  at  the  ball  on  Monday/'  she  said. 
As  Eugene  went  home  in  the  moonlight,  he  fell  to  mrkm 
reflections.     He  was  satisiiedj  and  yet  dissatisfied.     He  wti 
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thirteen  hundred  IWres  a  year!  Mon  Dieu!  Poor  little 
f^irll  why  did  she  not  come  to  mc?  I  would  have  sold  my 
rentes;  she  should  have  had  some  of  the  principal,  and  I 
would  have  bought  u  life-annuity  with  the  rest.  My  good 
neighbor,  why  did  not  you  come  to  toll  me  of  her  difficulty? 
How  had  you  the  heart  to  go  and  risk  her  poor  little  hundred 
francs  at  play?  This  is  heart-breaking  work.  You  see  what 
it  is  to  have  sons-in-law.  Oh !  if  I  had  hold  of  them,  I  would 
wring  their  necks.  Mon  Dieu!  crying!  Did  you  say  she  was 
crj'ing?" 

"With  her  head  on  my  waistcoat,"  said  Eugene. 

"Oh !  give  it  to  me,"  said  Father  Ooriot.  "What  1  my  daugh- 
ter's tears  have  fallen  there — my  darling  Delphine,  who  never 
used  to  cry  when  she  was  a  little  girl !  Oh !  I  will  buy  you 
another;  do  not  wear  it  again;  let  me  have  it.  By  the  terms 
of  her  marriage-contract,  she  ought  to  have  the  use  of  her 
property.  To-morrow  morning  I  will  go  and  see  Derville; 
hi*  in  an  attorney.  I  will  demand  that  her  money  should  be 
invested  in  her  own  name.  I  know  the  law.  I  am  an  old 
W(»lf ;  I  will  show  my  teeth.*' 

"Here,  father;  this  is  a  banknote  for  a  thousand  francs 
that  she  wanted  me  to  keep  out  of  our  winnings.  Keep  them 
for  her,  in  the  pocket  of  the  waistcoat." 

(roriot  looked  hard  at  Kii>;ene,  reached  out  and  took  the 
law  student's  hand,  and  Hugene  felt  a  tear  fall  on  it. 

"You  will  pucceed,"  the  old  man  naid.  "God  is  just,  you 
soc.  I  know  an  honest  man  when  I  see  him,  and  I  can  tell  you, 
thrrr  are  not  ninny  men  like  you.  I  am  to  have  another  dear 
child  in  you,  am  I  ?  Tliere,  go  to  nleep ;  you  can  sleep ;  you  are 
not  yet  a  father.  She  was  crying !  and  I  have  to  be  told  about 
it ! — and  I  was  quietly  eating  my  dinner,  like  an  idiot,  all 
tho  time — 1,  who  would  sell  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
to  save  one  tear  to  either  of  them." 

"An  honest  man !"  said  Eugene  to  himself  as  he  lay  down. 
"I'pon  my  word,  I  think  I  will  be  an  honest  man  all  my  life; 
jt  is  so  pleasant  to  obey  the  voice  of  conscience."    Perhaps 
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none  but  believers  in  God  do  good  in  eceret;  atid  EQgiQ^% 
licved  in  a  God. 

The  next  day  Raatignac  went  at  the  appointed  tiioe  t» 
Mme.  de  Beaui^^ani,  who  took  him  with  her  to  tbe  Dodmi 
de  Carigliano'jB  ball.  The  Marechale  rcci^'ivcil  Bngtoi  wM 
graciously,  Mme.  de  Nueingt'n  was  there.  DelphineV  itm 
Burned  to  suggest  that  &he  wjghed  for  the  admiralioi  rf 
others,  &o  that  Rhe  might  shine  tJie  more  in  Etigdne's  ejffi; 
she  was  eagerly  expecting  a  glance  from  him.  hldiiig,  bb  ibt 
thought,  this  eagerness  from  all  beholders.  This 
is  full  of  charm  for  the  one  who  can  gue^sa  all  that 
in  a  woman's  mind.  Who  has  not  refniiDed  fpom  gliding  hit 
opinion,  to  prolong  her  suspense,  concealing  hie  pleasure  imm 
a  desire  to  tantalize,  seeking  a  confession  of  love  id  bei 
uneasiness,  enjoying  the  fears  that  he  eun  disaipate  by  t 
smile?  In  the  couree  of  the  evening  the  law  tttudent  snddcnit 
comprehended  bis  position;  he  saw  that,  as  tbe  fsoosin  erf 
Mme.  de  Beauseant,  he  was  a  personage  in  tbJi^  world,    fie 
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succ-egg  for  the  benefit  of  Father  Uoriot  and  the  lodgers. 
Vuutrin  began  to  smile  in  a  diabolical  fashion. 

'•And  do  you  suppose,"  cried  that  cold-blooded  logician, 
'Uhat  a  young  man  of  fashion  can  live  here  in  the  Buc  Neuve- 
Sainte-Genevieve,  in  the  Maison  Vau(}ucr — an  exceedingly 
respectable  boarding-house  in  every  way,  1  grant  you,  but  an 
establishment  that,  none  the  less,  falls  short  of  being  fashion- 
able? The  house  is  comfortable,  it  is  lordly  in  its  abun- 
dance ;  it  is  proud  to  be  the  temporary  abode  of  a  Rastignac ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  in  the  Bue  Xeuve-Sainte-Uenevi^ve,  and 
luxury  would  be  out  of  place  here,  where  we  only  aim  at  the 
purely  patriarchalorama.  If  you  mean  to  cut  a  figure  in' 
Paris,  my  young  friend,'*  Vautrin  continued,  with  half-pa- 
ternal jocularity,  ^*you  must  have  three  horses,  a  tilbury  for 
the  mornings,  and  a  closed  carriage  for  the  evening;  you 
should  spend  altogether  about  nine  thout^and  francs  on  your 
stables.  You  would  show  yourself  unworthy  of  your  destiny 
if  you  spent  no  more  than  three  thousand  francs  with  your 
tailor,  six  hundretl  in  perfumer}*,  a  hundred  crowns  to  your 
Fhoemaker,  and  a  hundred  more  to  your  hnttor.  As  for  your 
laundress,  there  goes  another  thousand  francs;  a  young  man 
of  fashion  must  of  necessity  make  a  gn*at  ]K>int  of  his  linen; 
if  your  linen  comes  up  to  the  requin^d  standard,  {)eople  often 
do  not  look  any  further.  Love  and  the  Church  demand  a  fair 
mltar-cloth.  That  is  fourtt^^n  thousand  francs.  I  am  saying 
nothing  of  losses  at  play,  bets,  and  presents ;  it  is  im(H)ssible 
to  allow  less  than  two  thousand  francs  for  pocket  money.  1 
have  led  that  sort  of  life,  and  I  know  all  alM)ut  these  ex- 
penses. Add  the  cost  of  necessaries  next ;  three  hundred  louis 
for  provender,  a  thousand  francs  for  a  plaet»  to  nM)st  in.  Well, 
my  boy,  for  all  these  little  wants  of  ours  we  had  nwd  to  have 
twenty-five  thousand  francs  every  year  in  our  purse,  or  we 
sluill  find  ourselves  in  the  kennel,  and  pi^ople  laughing  at  us. 
and  our  career  is  cut  sliort,  good-bye  to  success,  and  good- 
bye to  your  mistress!  I  am  for;:^*tting  your  valet  and  your 
groom !  Is  Christophe  going  to  carry  your  biUcis-doux  for 
you?    And  do  you  mean  to  cmgloj  tluf*  stationer}-  you  use 
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at  present?  Suicidal  policy!  Hearken  to  the  wisdom  ^l 
your  elderti !''  he  went  on,  hiB  bass  voice  growing  louder  at 
each  syllable.  "Either  take  up  your  quarters  in  a  garret, 
live  virtuously,  and  wed  your  work,  or  set  about  the  thitig  ia 
a  different  way," 

Vautrin  winked  and  leered  in  the  direction  of  MUe.  Taille- 
fer  to  enforce  his  remarks  by  a  look  which  recalled  the  late 
tempting  proposals  by  which  he  had  sought  to  corrupt  tbt 
student's  mind. 

Several  days  went  h}^  and  Bastignae  lived  in  a  whirl  of 
gaiety.  He  dined  almost  ever}'  day  with  Mme.  de  NuciBgen, 
and  went  wherever  she  went,  only  returning  to  the  Rite 
Neuve-SflintG-Genevieve  in  the  small  hours.  lie  rose  at  mid' 
day,  and  dressed  to  go  into  the  Bois  with  Delphine  if  the  da? 
was  iioe^  squandering  in  this  way  time  that  was  worth  far 
more  than  he  knew.  He  t\irne<l  as  eagerly  to  leani  the  le&- 
Bons  of  lu^xury,  and  was  as  quick  to  feel  its  fascination,  as 
the  flowers  of  the  date  palm  to  receive  the  fertilizing  polleiL 
He  played  hi  eh,  lost  and  won  larj^e  sums  of  money,  and  at 
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the  nature  of  things  that  a  tailor  should  be  a  creditor;  but  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  hatter;  the  sums  of  money  spent  with 
him  are  so  modest,  that  he  is  the  most  independent  and  un- 
manageable of  his  tribe,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring 
him  to  terms.  The  young  man  in  the  balcony  of  a  theatre 
who  displays  a  gorgeous  waistcoat  for  the  benefit  of  the  fair 
owners  of  opera  glasses,  has  very  probably  no  socks  in  his 
wardrobe,  for  the  hosier  is  another  of  the  genus  of  weevils 
that  nibble  at  the  purse.  This  was  Kastignac*s  condition. 
His  purse  was  always  empty  for  Mme.  Vauquer,  always  full 
at  the  demand  of  vanity ;  there  was  a  periodical  ebb  and  flow 
in  his  fortunes,  which  was  seldom  favorable  to  the  payment 
of  just  debts.  If  he  was  to  leave  tliat  unsavory  and  mean 
abode,  where  from  time  to  time  his  pretensions  met  with 
humiliation,  the  first  stop  was  to  pay  his  hostess  for  a 
month's  board  and  lodging,  and  the  second  to  purchase  fur- 
niture worthy  of  the  new  lo<Igings  he  must  take  in  his  quality 
of  dandy,  a  course  that  n»maine(l  im]K>ssible.  Rastignac, 
out  of  his  winnings  at  cards,  would  pay  his  jeweler  exorbitant 
prices  for  gold  watches  an<l  chains,  and  then,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  play,  would  carry  them  to  tlie  pawnbroker,  that 
discreet  and  forbidding-l(M)king  friend  of  youth;  but  when 
it  was  a  question  of  paying  for  board  or  lo<lging,  or  for  the 
necessary  implements  for  the  cultivation  of  his  Elysian 
fields,  his  imagination  and  pluck  alike  deserted  him.  There 
was  no  inspiration  to  Ik>  found  in  vulgar  necessity,  in  debts 
contracted  for  past  re<]uirement8.  Like  most  of  those  who 
trust  to  their  luck,  he  put  off  till  the  last  moment  the  payment 
of  debts  that  among  the  bourgeoisie  are  regarded  as  sacred 
fugagements,  acting  on  the  phin  of  MiraU^au,  who  never 
fiettlefl  his  baker's  bill  until  it  un<ierwent  a  formidable  trans- 
fonnation  into  a  bill  of  exchange. 

It  was  about  this  time  when  liastignac  was  down  on  his 
luck  and  fell  into  debt,  that  it  iMrame  clear  to  the  law  stu- 
dent's mind  that  he  must  have  some  more  certain  source  of 
income  if  he  meant  to  live  as  he  had  been  doing.  But  while 
be  groaned  over  the  thorny  problems  of  his  precarious  situa* 
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liou,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  renoiinct 
the  pleasures  of  this  extravagant  life,  and  decided  that  h 
must  continue  it  at  all  costs.  His  dreams  of  obt&lnitig  i 
fortune  appeared  more  and  more  chimerical,  and  the  reil 
obstacle B  grew  more  formidable.  His  initiation  Into  tk 
secrets  of  the  ^uciugen  household  had  reveaJed  to  him  thai 
if  he  were  to  attempt  to  use  this  love  affair  as  a  meani^  ol 
mending  hie  fortunesj  he  must  swallow  down  all  sense  of 
decenex'j  and  renounce  all  the  generous  ideas  which  redeem 
the  sins  of  youth.  He  had  chosen  this  life  of  apparent  spies- 
dor,  but  secretly  gnawed  by  the  canker  worm  of  remorse,  i 
life  of  fleeting  pleasure  dearly  paid  for  by  persistent  paiit; 
like  Le  Distrait  of  La  Bruyere,  he  had  descended  so  far  as  t* 
make  his  bed  in  a  ditch;  but  (also  like  Le  Distraii)  he  him- 
self was  uncontaminated  as  yet  by  the  mire  that  stained  hi* 
garments. 

"So  we  have  killed  our  mandarin,  have  we?"  said  Blan* 
chon  one  day  as  they  left  the  dinner  table.  ■ 

**Xot  yet/*  he  answered,  *^ut  be  is  at  the  last  gasp/' 
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the  Ulk  afterwards  he  had  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  the  law 
student,  who  quite  believed  that  Vautrin  had  left  the  room. 
He  now  took  up  his  position  cunningly  in  the  sitting-room 
instead  of  going  when  the  last  boaniers  went.  He  had 
fathomed  the  young  man*s  thoughts,  and  felt  that  a  crisis  was 
at  hand.  Rastignac  was,  in  fact,  in  a  dilemma,  which  many 
mother  young  man  must  have  known. 

Mme.  de  Nucingcn  might  love  him,  or  might  merely  be 
playing  with  him,  but  in  either  case  Rastignac  had  been  made 
to  experience  all  the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair  of 
genuine  passion,  and  all  the  diplomatic  arts  of  a  Parisienne 
had  been  employed  on  him.  After  compromising  herself  by 
continually  appearing  in  public  with  Mme.  de  Beauseant's 
csousin  she  still  hesitated,  and  would  not  give  him  the  lover^s 
privileges  which  he  appeared  to  enjoy.  For  a  whole  month 
she  had  so  wrought  on  his  senses,  that  at  last  she  had  made  an 
impression  on  his  heart.  If  in  the  earliest  days  the  student 
had  fancied  himself  to  be  master,  Mme.  de  Nucingv'n  had 
since  become  the  stmnger  of  the  two,  for  she  had  skilfully 
roused  and  played  upon  every  instinct,  good  or  bad.  in  the 
two  or  three  men  compristKl  in  a  young  student  in  Paris. 
This  was  not  the  result  of  deep  design  on  her  part,  nor  was 
she  playing  a  part,  for  women  are  in  a  manner  true  to  them- 
selves even  through  their  grossest  di»ceit,  because  their  actions 
are  prompted  by  a  natural  impulse.  It  may  have  been  that 
Delphine,  who  had  allowed  this  young  man  to  gain  such  an 
aacendency  over  her,  conscious  that  she  had  been  too  demon- 
ftrative,  was  obeying  a  sentiment  of  dignity,  and  either  re- 
pented of  her  concessions,  or  it  please<l  her  to  suspend  them. 
It  is  so  natural  to  a  Parisienne,  even  when  passion  has  almost 
mastered  her,  to  hesitate  and  pause  before  taking  the  plunge: 
to  probe  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  she  intrusts  her  future. 
And  once  already  Mme.  de  Nucingen's  hopes  had  been  be- 
trayed, and  her  loyalty  to  a  selfish  young  lover  had  been  de- 
spised. She  had  good  reason  to  Ik*  suspicious.  Or  it  may 
have  been  that  something  in  Eugene's  manner  (for  his  rapid 
auocesa  was  making  a  coxcomb  of  him)  had  warned  her  that 
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Mm  groiesqme  nature  of  their  portion  had  lowered  her  »i 
idial  in  his  ejeg.  She  doubt legg  wUhed  to  as^rt  ber  dignx^; 
he  waj^  youngs  atid  she  would  be  gri^t  io  his  ey€bg ;  for  tie 
taver  who  had  foreakon  her  had  held  her  so  cheap  that  lb 
wa&  determined  that  Eugene  ehouJd  not  think  her  on  mtf 
conquest,  and  for  this  very  reason — he  knew  that  de  Marsp 
had  bt^n  his  predecessor.  Finally,  after  the  degradiUiDt 
q(  submission  to  the  pleasure  of  a  heartless  young  rake,  ii 
was  so  sweet  to  her  to  wander  in  the  flower-strewn  reaii&i 
of  lov^e,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  that  she  Bhould  wish  \» 
dwell  a  while  on  the  prospect,  to  tremble  with  the  vibratiooi 
of  love,  to  feel  the  freshness  of  the  breath  of  its  dawn*  Tbi 
true  lover  was  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  fal^e.  Thii  ifr 
consistency  is  unfortunately  only  to  be  expected  so  long  H 
men  do  not  know  how  many  flowers  are  mown  dawn  in  i 
young  woman's  soul  by  the  first  stroke  of  treachery. 

Whatever  her  reasons  may  have  beeUj  Dclphioe  waa  pill- 
ing with  Rastignac,  and  took  pleasure  in  playing  with  him, 
doubtle^  because  she  felt  sure  of  hie  love,  and  ooti£dent  that 
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/■cicnce  of  VaQtiin's  offer  and  the  possibility  of  fortune  by 
a  marriage  with  Mile.  Taillefer.  Poverty  would  clamor  so 
loudly  that  more  than  once  he  was  on  the  point  of  yielding 
to  the  cunning  temptations  of  the  terrible  sphinx,  whose 
glance  had  so  often  exerted  a  strange  spell  over  him. 

Poiret  and  Mile.  Michonneau  went  up  to  their  rooms;  and 
BastignaCy  thinking  that  he  was  alone  with  the  women  in 
the  dining-room,  sat  between  Mme.  Vauqucr  and  Mme.  Cou- 
ture, who  was  nodding  over  the  woolen  cuffs  that  she  was  knit- 
ting by  the  stove,  and  looked  at  Mile.  Taillefer  so  tenderly 
that  she  lowered  her  eyes. 

'Tan  you  be  in  trouble,  M.  Eugene?"  Victorine  said  after 
a  pause. 

^'Who  has  not  his  troubles?"  answered  Bastignac.  ''If  we 
men  were  sure  of  being  loved,  sure  of  a  devotion  which  would 
be  our  reward  for  the  sacrifices  which  we  are  always  ready 
to  make,  then  perhaps  we  should  have  no  troubles." 

For  answer  Mile.  Taillefer  only  gave  him  a  glance,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake  its  meaning. 

"You,  for  instance,  mademoiselle;  you  feel  sure  of  your 
heart  to-day,  but  are  you  sure  that  it  will  never  change?" 

A  smile  flitted  over  the  poor  girl's  lips;  it  seemed  as  if  a 
ray  of  light  from  her  soul  had  lighted  up  her  face.  Eugene 
was  dismayed  at  the  sudden  explosion  of  feeling  caused  by 
his  words. 

"Ah !  but  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  you  should  be  rich  and 
happy  to-morrow,  suppose  that  a  vast  fortune  dropped  down 
from  the  clouds  for  you,  would  you  still  love  the  man  whom 
you  loved  in  your  days  of  poverty  ?*' 

A  charming  movement  of  the  head  was  her  only  answer. 

"Even  if  he  wen*  very  p<x>r?" 

Again  the  same  mute  answer. 

"What  nonwynse  art>  you  talking,  you  two?"  exclaimed 
Mme.  Vauquer. 

'*Xever  mind,"  annwennl  Kugene;  "we  understand  each 
other." 

"So  there  is  to  be  an  engagement  of  marriage  between 
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M.  le  Chevalier  Eugene  de  Rastiguac  and  30  le,  VictonM 
Taillefer,  is  there?"  The  words  were  uttered  in  Xdutmi 
deep  voice,  and  Vautrin  appeared  at  the  door  as  he  spoke 

**0h !  how  you  startled  me  I"  Mme,  Couture  and  SIme.  Vi* 
quer  exclaimed  together. 

^*I  might  make  a  worse  choice,"  said  Rastignac,  liiagfa£D|. 
Vautrm's  voice  had  thrown  him  into  the  most  painful  Agiti- 
lion  that  he  Iiad  yet  known. 

"Ko  bad  jokes,  gentlemen!"  said  Mme.  Couture  *llj 
de^r,  let  us  go  upstairs," 

Mme.  Yauquer  followed  the  two  ladies,  meaning  to  ptB 
the  evening  in  their  room,  an  arrangement  that  c^conomM 
fire  and  candlelight.     Eugene  and  Vautrin  were  left  alone.     I 

"T  felt  sure  you  would  come  round  to  it,""'  eaid  the  eM*r 
man  with  the  coolness  that  nothing  seemed  to  shake.    "But 
stay  a  moment!     I  have  as  much  delicacy  as  anybody  else 
Don't  make  up  your  mind  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  yoJM 
are  a  little  thrown  off  your  balance  Just  now.    You  are  in  deb^J 


and  I  want  you  to  come  over  to  my  way  of  thinking  after 
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honorable,  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as  gentle  as  a  young  girl.  You 
would  be  a  fine  haul  for  the  devil!  I  like  young&ters  of 
your  sort.  Get  rid  of  one  or  two  more  prejudices,  and  you 
will  see  the  world  as  it  is.  Make  a  little  settne  now  and  then, 
and  act  a  virtuous  part  in  it,  and  a  man  with  a  head  on  his 
shoulders  can  do  exactly  as  he  likes  amid  deafening  applause 
from  the  fools  in  the  gallery.  Ah !  a  few  days  yet,  and  you 
will  be  with  us;  and  if  you  would  only  be  tutored  by  me,  I 
would  put  you  in  the  way  of  achieving  all  your  ambitions. 
You  should  no  sooner  form  a  wish  than  it  should  be  realized 
to  the  full ;  you  should  have  all  your  desires — honors,  wealth, 
or  women.  Civilization  should  flow  with  milk  and  honey  for 
you.  You  should  be  our  pet  and  favorite,  our  Benjamin. 
We  would  all  work  ourselves  to  death  for  you  with  pleasure; 
every  obstacle  should  be  removed  from  your  path.  You  have 
a  few  prejudices  left;  so  you  think  that  I  am  a  scoundrel, 
do  you?  Well,  M.  de  Turenne,  quite  as  honorable  a  man  as 
you  take  yourself  to  be,  had  some  little  private  transactions 
with  bandits,  and  did  not  feel  that  his  honor  was  tarnished. 
You  would  rather  not  lie  under  any  obligation  to  me,  eh? 
You  need  not  draw  back  on  that  account,"  Vautrin  went  on, 
and  a  smile  stole  over  his  lips.  ^Take  those  bits  of  paper 
and  write  across  this,"  he  added,  producing  a  piece  of  stamped 
paper,  *' Accepted  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
francs  due  this  day  twelvemonth,  and  fill  in  the  date.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  stiff  enough  to  silence  any  scruples  on  your 
part ;  it  gives  you  the  right  to  call  me  a  Jew.  You  can  call 
quits  with  me  on  the  score  of  gratitude.  I  am  quite  willing 
that  you  should  despise  me  to-day,  because  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  have  a  kindlier  fwling  towards  me  later  on.  You 
will  find  out  fathomlct^s  depths  in  my  nature,  enormous  ami 
conf<*ntrated  forces  that  weaklings  call  vices,  but  you  will 
never  find  me  base  or  ungrateful.  In  short,  I  am  neither 
a  pawn  nor  a  bishop,  but  a  castle,  a  tower  of  strength,  my 
boy." 

"What  manner  of  man  are  you?"  cried  Engine.    '*Were 
jou  created  to  torment  me?" 
II 
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be  a  formidable  power  before  long.     He  paid  Medskiui  It 

Traille^  and  d'Ajuda,  played  at  wliiet  for  part  of  the  effifiii^ 

and  made  good  his  losses.     Mo^st  men  who  have  tbesf  »if 

to  make  are  more  or  less  of  fatalist &»  and  Eo^doe  was  mf9^ 

stttious;  he  clioge  to  consider  thai  his  luck  was  hearen  i  ti: 

ward  for  h'lB  per&everaDce  in  the  right  way*    As  «oon  ai  pot 

sible  on  the  following  morning  lie  as^kefl  Vautrin  wheth^  i^ 

hill  that  he  had  given  was  still  m  the  other's  poedessiDa;!!! 

oil  receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  he  repaid  the 

thou^nd  francs  with  a  not  unnatural  relief. 

"'Everything  is  going  on  well/'  eaid  Vautrin, 

'^ut  I  am  not  your  aceoniplioe/'  said  Eugene* 

'^I  knowj  I  know/*  Vautrin  broke  in.    'HTou  are  still  aeti^ 

like  a  child.    You  are  making  mountains  out  of  molehiUf  i( 

the  outset/' 

Two  days  later,  Poiret  and  Mile,  Miehomieao  were  iitliis 
together  on  a  bench  in  the  sim.  They  had  cho^D  a  littk  ttf- 
quented  alley  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  a  gentleman  wu 
diatting  with  them,  the  BaiBe  person,  a«  a  matter  of  fact, 
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impublighed  records  made  by  certain  obsenrers  will  throw  a 
light  on  the  particular  specicH  to  which  Poiret  belonged  in 
the  great  family  of  UxyU.  There  is  a  race  of  quill-drivers, 
confined  in  the  columnj*  of  the  budget  bi»tweer4  the  first  degree 
of  latitude  (a  kind  of  administrative  Cireenland  where  the 
talaries  begin  at  twelve  hundred  francs)  to  the  third  degree, 
a  more  temperate  zone,  where  incomes  grow  from  three  to 
lix  thousand  francs,  a  climate  where  the  bonwt  flourishes  like 
a  half-hardy  annual  in  spite  of  some  difficulties  of  culture. 
A  characteristic  trait  that  best  reveals  the  feeble  narrow- 
mindedness  of  these  inhabitants  of  petty  officialdom  is  a 
kind  of  involuntary,  mechanical,  and  instinctive  reverence 
for  the  Grand  Lama  of  every  Ministry,  known  to  the 
nnk  and  file  only  by  his  signature  (an  illegible  scrawl) 
and  by  his  title — "His  Excellency  Monseigneur  le  Min- 
istre,"  five  words  which  produw  as  much  effect  as  the 
il  Bondo  Cant  of  the  Calife  de  Bagdad,  five  words  which  in 
the  eyes  of  this  low  order  of  intelligence  represent  a  sacred 
power  from  which  there  is  no  ap|>eal.  The  Minister  is  ad- 
ministratively infallible  for  the  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the 
Ifovernment,  as  the  Poj>e  is  infallible  for  good  Catholics. 
Something  of  this  peculiar  radiance  invests  everything  he 
does  or  says,  or  that  is  said  or  done  in  his  name;  the  robe  of 
office  covers  everything  and  legalizes  everything  done  by  his 
orders;  does  not  his  very  titli' — His  Excvllency — vouch  for 
the  purity  of  his  intentions  and  the  righti^ousness  of  his  will, 
and  serve  as  a  sort  of  passjmrt  and  intnMlucticm  to  ideas  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  ?  Pronounce 
the  wonls  "His  Exa?lleney,"  and  these  i)oor  folk  will  forthwith 
procee<l  to  do  what  they  would  not  do  for  their  own  interests. 
Passive  olxMlience  is  as  well  known  in  a  (iovernment  depart- 
ment as  in  the  army  itself;  and  the  administrative  system 
silences  consciences,  annihilates  the  individual,  and  ends 
(give  it  time  enough)  by  fashioning  a  man  into  a  vise  or  a 
thumbscrew,  and  he  becomes  part  of  the  machinery  of  Gov- 
ernment. Wherefore,  M.  (Jondureau,  who  seemed  to  know 
•omething  of  human  nature^  recognized  Poiret  at  once  as  one 
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of  these  dupes  of  officialdom,  and  brought  out  fo?  his 
at  the  proper  raoirient,  the  deus  tx  mackina^   tht? 
words  ^*HiB  Excellency,"  eo  ae  to  dazzle  Poiret  jti^  as  b« 
self   unma^ed   his   batteries^    for   he   took    Poirel    ftiid 
Michonneau  for  the  male  and  female  of  the  same  Bpecte& 

"If  his  Excellency  himself ^  his  Excellency   the  Mil 
-     .     .     Ah !  that  is  quite  another  thing,"  said  Poiiet 

'^on  seem  to  be  guided  by  this  gentleman's  opiniosi 
you  hear  what  he  says,"'  said  the  man  of  independent 
addressing  Mile,  Michonneau,     '^^er}^  well,  his 
is  at  this  moment  absolutely  certain  that  the  do-<^lled  Yi 
trin,  who  lodges  at  the  Maison  Vauqner,  is  a  convict 
escaped  from  penal  servitude  at  Toulon,  where  be  is  kaan 
by  the  nickname  Trompe-la-MorV 

"Trompe-la-Mort  P'  said  Pioret.     *T>ear  me,  he  b  mf 
lucky  if  he  deserves  that  nickname/' 

'"WeU,  yes,"  said  the  detective.     "They  eall  him  m  \^ 
cause  he  has  been  so  luckr  as  not  to  lose  his  life  tn  the  mj 

ried  thi 
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Se  makes  a  very  good  thing  out  of  managing  their  affairs, 
rhii'h  want  a  man  of  mark  to  sec  about  them/* 

**!Ia !  ha !  do  you  see  the  pun,  mademoiselle?**  asked  Poiret 
*^h'\»  gentleman  ealls  him  a  man  of  mark  because  he  is  a 
narked  man — bramUn],  you  know." 

•'This  so-ealled  Vautrin,"  said  the  detective,  "receives  the 
noney  belonging  to  my  lords  the  convicts,  invests  it  for  them. 
ind  h(»lds  it  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  escape,  or  hands  it 
wvT  to  their  families  if  they  leave  a  will,  or  to  their  mis- 
Jt^snes  when  tliey  draw  upon  him  for  their  benefit." 

*'Their  mistresses!  You  mean  their  wives/'  remarked 
Poiret. 

**No,  sir.  A  convict's  wife  is  usually  an  illegitimate  con- 
nection.    We  call  them  concubines.*' 

*'Then  they  all  live  in  a  state  of  concubinage?*' 

-Naturally.** 

*'\Vhy.  these  are  abominations  that  his  Excellency  ought 
Dot  to  allow.  Since  you  have  the  honor  of  seeing  his  Excel- 
lency, you,  who  KM.*m  to  have  philanthropic  ideas,  ought  really 
to  enlighten  him  as  to  their  immoral  conduct — they  arc  set- 
ting a  shocking  example  to  the  rest  of  society." 

-But  the  (jovernment  does  not  hold  them  up  as  models  of 
all  the  virtues,  my  dear  sir *' 

"Of  course  not,  sir;  but  still " 

"Just  let  the  gentleman  say  what  he  has  to  say,  dearie," 
aaid  Mile.  Michonneau. 

•'You  see  how  it  is,  mademoiselle,"  Gondureau  continued. 
*The  Government  may  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  get- 
ting this  illicit  hoard  into  its  hands;  it  mounts  up  to  stmie- 
thin<;  considerable,  by  all  that  we  can  make  out.  Trompe- 
la-Mort  not  only  holds  large  sums  for  his  friends  the  con- 
victs, but  he  has  other  amounts  which  are  paid  over  to  him 
by  th«'  SK-iety  of  the  Ten  Thousand " 

"Ten  Thousand  Thieves  !*'  cried  Pioret  in  alarm. 

-No.  The  Society  of  the  Ten  Thousand  la  noft  an  associa- 
tion of  p(*tty  oiTenders.  but  of  people  wllo  iei  aboat  their 
vork  on  a  large  scale — ^they  won*t  touch  a  matter  onleas  there 
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are  ten  tbousarKl  francs  in  it.  It  is  composed  of  tlie  m* 
distingTiishetl  of  the  men  who  are  sent  straight  to  the  Asim 
Courts  when  they  come  lap  for  triaL  They  know  the  Co' 
too  wi?ll  to  risk  their  necks  when  they  are  nabbed.  Collin  d 
their  confidential  agent  and  legal  adviser.  By  means  of  tli* 
large  sums  of  inonev  at  his  disposal  he  has  established  a  eon  9\ 
detective  system  of  iiis  own;  it  is  w^i  deep  read  and  myitemui 
in  its  workings.  We  have  had  spies  all  about  him  lor  i 
twelvemonth,  and  yet  we  could  not  manage  to  fathom  hs 
games.  His  capital  and  his  cleverness  are  at  the  service  <rf 
vice  and  crime;  this  money  furnishes  the  necessary  funds  fai 
a  regular  army  of  hlackguards  in  his  pay  who  wage  lueesstot 
war  against  society.  If  we  can  catch  Trompe-la-Mort,  and 
take  po,^session  of  his  funds,  we  should  strike  at  the  root  d 
this  eviL  So  thii?  job  is  a  kind  of  Govemment  affair— 4 
State  eecret — and  likely  to  redound  to  the  honor  of  tha? 
who  bring  the  thing  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Yoo,  sir,  lor 
instance,  might  very  well  Iw.  taken  into  a  Government  deptit* 
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Dg  to  him. — ^Trompc-la-Morty  when  he  came  back  here/'  he 
rent  on  aloud  '^slipped  into  the  skin  of  an  honest  man ;  he 
amed  up  disguised  as  a  decent  I^arisian  citizen,  and  took 
ip  his  quarters  in  an  unpn^tonding  lodging-house.  He  is 
mining,  that  he  is!  You  don*t  catch  him  napping.  Then 
C.  Vautrin  is  a  man  of  conHNiucnce,  who  transacts  a  good 
leal  of  business.*' 

"Naturally,"  said  Poirct  to  himself. 

"And  suppose  that  the  ^linister  were  to  make  a  mistake 
md  get  hold  of  the  real  Vautrin,  he  would  put  every  one's 
lack  up  among  the  business  men  in  Paris,  and  public  opin- 
on  would  be  against  him.  M.  le  Pr6fet  de  Police  is  on 
lippery  ground ;  he  has  enemies.  They  would  take  adran- 
agr  of  any  mistake.  There  would  be  a  fine  outcry  and 
usa  made  by  the  Opposition,  and  be  would  be  sent  pack- 
ng.  We  must  si>t  about  thi!«  just  as  we  did  about  the 
Toignard  affair,  the  sham  Comte  de  Sainte-H61ene;  if  he  had 
yeen  the  n»al  Comte  de  Sainte-HiMone,  we  should  have  been 
n  the  wrong  box.  We  want  to  be  quite  sure  what  we  are 
ibout." 

•Tes,  but  what  you  want  is  a  pretty  woman,"  said  Mile, 
tfichonneau  briskly. 

"Trompe-la-Mort  would  not  let  a  woman  come  near  him," 
laid  the  detective.  '*!  will  tell  vou  a  secret — he  does  not  like 
them." 

^Still,  I  do  not  see  what  I  can  do.  t^upposing  that  I  did 
igree  to  identify  him  for  two  thousand  francs." 

"Nothing  simph»r,'*  Nii<l  tlie  stranger  "I  will  send  you  a 
little  bottle  containing  a  do.<o  that  will  nend  a  rush  of  blood 
o  thf  head;  it  will  do  him  no  harm  whatever,  but  he  will 
Tall  down  as  if  he  wen^  in  a  fit.  The  drug  can  be  put  into 
rine  or  coffw;  eitlnT  will  do  (H{ually  well.  You  carry  your 
nan  to  ImhI  at  once,  and  undn*ss  him  to  see  that  he  is  not  dy^ 
ng.  As  soon  as  yuu  are  alone,  you  give  him  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  presto!  the  letters  will  appear." 

"Why.  that  is  just  nothing  at  all,"  said  Poiret 

"Well,  do  you  agree?"  said  Gondureau,  addressing  the 
>ldiiiaid. 
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'^ut,  my  dear  sir,  suppose  there  are  no  letters  at  all,"  «!' 
Mile,  Aliuhouue^iu;  '"am  I  to  have  the  two  thousftnd 

all  the  same?" 

"AVhat  will  you  give  me  then  7^* 

"Five  hundred  francs." 

*'It  is  sueh  a  thing  to  do  for  so  little!  It  lies  on  jour  a* 
science  just  the  same,  and  I  must  quiet  my  conscience  iir/ 

**1  assure  you/'  said  Foiret,  "that  madenaoifielle  bat  t 
great  deal  of  conscieneej  and  nat  only  so,  she  is  a  very  amiai^ 
person,  and  x^ry  intelligent/' 

"'IfVell,  now,"  Mile.  Michonneaa  went  on,  "make  it  Hxm 
thousand  francs  if  he  is  Trompe-la-Mort,  and  nothing  at 
all  if  he  is  an  ordiuan^  man." 

"Done  V  said  Condureau,  ^Tjut  on  condition  that  the  thjuf 
is  settled  to-morrow." 

"Xot  quite  so  soon,  my  dear  sir;  I  must  consult  my  coa- 
fessar  first." 

"You  are  a  sly  one/'  Baid  the  detective  as  he  rose  to  hil 
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** Anyhow,"  thought  Mile.  Hichonneau,  'T  canH  abide  him. 
He  Bays  nothing  but  disagreeable  things  to  me." 

••But  you  can  do  better  than  that,"  Poiret  resumed.  **As 
that  gentleman  said  (and  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  good 
sort  (»f  man,  besides  being  very  well  g6t  up),  it  is  an  act  of 
obe<licnce  to  the  laws  to  rid  society  of  a  criminal,  howerer 
virtuous  he  may  be.  Once  a  thief,  always  a  thief.  Suppose 
he  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  murder  us  all  ?  The  deuce ! 
We  should  be  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  be  the  first  to  fall 
Tictims  into  the  bargain !" 

Mile.  Michonneau's  musings  did  not  permit  her  to  listen 
Tery  closely  to  the  remarks  that  fell  one  by  one  from  Poiret's 
lips  like  water  dripping  from  a  leaky  tap.  When  once  this 
ehlerly  babbler  began  to  talk,  he  would  go  on  like  clockwork 
unlets  Mile.  Michonneuu  stopped  him.  lie  started  on  some 
tfubj(K*t  or  other,  and  wandered  on  through  parenthesis  after 
pari*ntlH>sis,  till  he  came  Ui  regions  as  remote  as  possible  from 
hi**  premises  without  coming  to  any  conclusions  by  the  way. 

By  the  time  they  reaclunl  the  Maison  Vauquer  he  had 
tacked  together  a  whole  string  of  examples  and  quotations 
more  or  less  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hand,  which  led  him 
to  give  a  full  account  of  his  own  deposition  in  the  case  of  the 
Sieur  liagouileau  versujs  Dame  Morin,  when  hf  had  been  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  for  the  defence. 

As  they  entered  the  dining-room,  Eugene  de  Rastignac 
was  talking  apart  with  Mile.  Taillefer;  the  conversation  ap- 
pi^anni  to  be  of  such  thrilling  inten^st  that  the  pair  never 
noticr^d  the  two  older  lodgers  as  they  passe<l  through  the  room. 
None  of  this  was  thrown  away  on  Mile.  Michonneau. 

•*I  knew  how  it  would  end,"  remarked  that  lady,  address* 
inp  Point.  **Th(»y  have  Ix^en  making  eyes  at  each  other  in  3 
hi'artnndin^  way  for  a  w«»t»k  past." 

**Y<-s."  he  answered.    "So  she  was  found  guilty.** 

"Who?" 

"Mme.  Morin." 

"I  am  talking  about  Mile.  Victorine,"  said  Mile.  Michon- 
neau, as  she  entered  Poiret*s  room  with  an  absent  air,  "and 
you  answer,  'Mme.  Morin«'    Who  may  Mme.  Morin  be?" 
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^'IVhat  can  Mile.  Victorine  be  guilty  of?''  demanded  Pcml 
^'Guilty  vf  falling  in  love  with  M.  Eugene  de  Kastigim| 

4m  (1  going  furl  tier  niij  further  without  knowing  eicactly  wtel 

tjhe  is  going,  poor  innocent  P 

That  morning  ^fme.  de  Xucingen  had  drii^en  EiigeBeto  Jfr 
Spain  In  \m  own  miiul  he  had  completely  surrendered  liiB> 
Slit  to  Vautrinj  and  deliberately  shut  his  eyes  to  the  motiie 
f(»r  the  friendship  which  that  extraordinary  man  profes€?d 
for  him,  nor  wouid  he  look  to  the  consequences  of  such  so 
alliance.  Xothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  extricate  him  now 
oLiL  of  the  gulf  into  which  he  had  walked  an  hour  ago,  wba 
he  exelianged  vows  in  the  softest  whispers  with  Mile,  Taiil^ 
fer  To  Victorine  it  seemed  as  if  ehe  heard  an  angeFs  Toioe, 
that  heaven  was  opening  above  her;  the  Jkiaison  Vauqia 
took  strange  and  wonderful  hues,  like  a  stage  fairy-paliO& 
She  loved  and  slie  was  beloved ;  at  any  rate^  she  beliered 
that  she  was  loved ;  and  what  woman  would  not  likewise 
have  believed   after  seeing   Rastignac's  face  and  listeniig 
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«sure  of  the  hand,  the  light  touch  of  Rattignac't  hair 
St  her  cheek,  a  word  whispered  in  her  ear  so  closely  that 
Jt  the  student's  warm  breath  on  her,  the  pressure  of  a 
ling  arm  about  her  waist,  a  kibs  upon  her  throat — such 
een  her  betrotlial.  The  near  neighborhood  of  the  stout 
%  who  might  invade  that  glorified  room  at  any  moment, 
naile  ihvMi  fin^t  tokens  of  love  more  anient,  more  elo- 
,  more  entrancing  than  the  noblest  deeds  done  for  love's 
n  the  mo8t  famous  romances.  This  plain-song  of  loYC, 
I  the  pretty  eipression  of  our  forefathers,  seemed  almost 
lal  to  the  devout  young  girl  who  went  to  confession  every, 
ght.  In  that  one  hour  she  had  poured  out  more  of  the 
ires  of  her  soul  than  she  could  give  in  later  days  of 
h  and  luippiness,  when  her  whole  self  followed  the  gift, 
be  thing  is  arranged,*'  Vautrin  said  to  Eugene,  who  re- 
k1.  **Our  two  dandies  have  fallen  out.  Ever}'thing  was 
in  proper  form.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Our  pigeon 
isulted  my  hawk.    They  will  meet  to-morrow  in  the  re- 

at  Clignancourt.  By  half-past  eight  in  the  morning 
Taillffer,  calmly  dipping  her  bread  and  butter  in  her 

cup,  will  be  w>le  heiress  of  her  father's  fortune  and  af- 
ns.  A  funny  way  of  putting  it,  isn't  it?  Taillefer's 
rster  is  an  exfK'rt  swordsman,  and  quite  ctK'ksure  about 
t  he  will  be  bh^l ;  I  have  just  invented  a  thrust  for  his 
t,  a  way  of  raising  your  sword  point  and  driving  it  at 
»rehead.  I  must  i^how  you  that  thrust ;  it  is  an  uncom- 
t  handy  thing  to  know.'* 

»tignac  heard  him  in  dazed  bewilderment;  he  could  not 
I  word  in  n*ply.  Just  then  (loriot  came  in,  and  Bian- 
and  a  few  of  the  boarders  likewise  appeared, 
liat  is  ju.st  as  I  inti'nded,"  Vautrin  said.  *'You  know 
well  what  you  are  about.  Good,  my  little  eaglet!  You 
)m  to  command,  you  are  strong,  you  stand  firm  on  your 
you  are  game  I     I  rehj>ect  you." 

made  as  though  he  would  take  Eugene's  hand,  but  Kaa- 
:  hastily  withdrew  it,  sank  into  a  chair,  and  turned 
ly  pale ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  sea  of  blood 
t  bia  eyes. 
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go  to  the  chimney-pieoe  and  eet  upon  it  a  little  red  morocco 
tmme  with  Bastignac's  arms  stamped  in  gold  on  the  leather. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  the  kind  soul,  "I  have  been  up  to  the 
wjes  in  this  business.  You  sec,  there  was  plenty  of  selfishnest 
on  my  part ;  I  have  an  interested  motive  in  helping  you  to 
change  lodgings.  You  will  not  refuse  me  if  I  ask  you  some* 
thing;  will  you,  eh?" 

"What  is  it?" 

"There  is  a  room  on  the  fifth  floor,  up  above  your  rooms, 
that  is  to  let  along  with  them;  tliat  is  where  I  am  going  to 
live,  isn*t  that  so?  I  am  getting  old;  I  am  too  far  from  my 
girls.  I  shall  not  be  in  the  way,  but  I  shall  be  there,  that  is  all. 
You  will  come  and  talk  to  me  about  her  every  evening.  It  will 
not  put  you  about,  will  it  ?  I  shall  have  gone  to  bed  before  you 
oome  in«  but  I  shall  hear  you  come  up,  and  I  shall  say  to  my- 
self, ^e  has  just  seen  my  little  Delphine.  He  has  been  to  a 
dance  with  her,  and  she  is  happy,  thanks  to  him.'  If  I  were 
ill,  it  would  do  my  heart  good  to  hear  you  moving  about  be- 
low, to  know  when  you  leave  the  house  and  when  you  come 
in.  It  is  only  a  step  to  the  Champs-filys^s,  where  they  go 
every  day,  so  I  shall  be  sure  of  seeing  them,  whereas  now  I  am 
sometimes  too  late.  And  then — perhaps  she  may  come  to  see 
you!  I  shall  hear  her,  I  shall  see  her  in  her  soft  quilted 
pelisse  tripping  about  as  daintily  as  a  kitten.  In  this  one 
month  she  has  become  my  little  girl  again,  so  light-hearted 
and  gay.  Iler  soul  is  recovering,  and  her  happiness  is  owing 
to  you !  Oh !  I  would  do  impossibilities  for  you.  Only  just 
now  she  said  to  mo,  'I  am  very  happy,  papa!'  When  they  say 
'father*  stiffly,  it  sends  a  chill  through  me;  but  when  they  call 
me  'papa,*  it  is  as  if  they  were  little  girls  again,  and  it  brings 
all  the  old  memories  back.  I  feel  most  their  father  then ;  I 
even  believe  that  they  belong  to  mo,  and  to  no  one  else.'' 

The  good  man  wiped  his  eyes,  he  was  crying. 

"It  is  a  long  while  sinct*  I  have  heard  them  talk  like  that,  a 
long,  long  time  sinot*  sho  t4H>k  my  arm  as  she  did  to-day.  Yes, 
indeed,  it  must  be  quite  ton  years  since  I  walke<l  side  by  side 
with  one  of  my  girls.    Uow  pleasant  it  waa  to  keep  step  with 
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her,  to  feet  the  touch  of  her  gown,  the  warmth  of  her  tix. 
Well,  I  took  Delpliine  ever)' where  this  morniiig ;  I  went  ^ 
-plm^  with  herj  and  I  brought  her  home  agam-     Ob  I  joa  cj 
let  me  live  near  you.     You  may  want  eome  one  to  do  vi>,i 
service  some  of  these  days,  aud  I  shall  be  on  thje  spot  todoi 
Ohf  if  only  that  great  dolt  of  an  Alsatian  would  di%  if  b 
gout  would  have  the  sense  to  attack  his  stomacii,  how  bif|; 
my  poor  child  would  be!    You  would  be  mj  son-in^Uw; pi 
would  be  her  husband  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     Bah  I  ebelit 
known  no  happinej^s,  t!iat  excuses  everj'thing.     Our  Fillff 
in  heaven  is  surely  on  the  side  of  fathers  on  earth  who  fo« 
their  chiklrcn.    How  fond  of  you  elie  is!''  he  said»  imss^ 
his  head  after  a  pause.     ^^All  the  time  we  were  going  tbitt 
together  she  chatted  away  about  you.     ^He  is  nice-loolitii^ 
papa ;  isn't  he  ?     He  is  kind-hearted !     Does  he  talk  to  m 
about  me?"     Pshaw!  die  said  enough  about  you  to  fill  whA 
volumes ;  between  the  Hue  d'Artois  and  the  Passage  des  Fa»* 
Oram  as  she  poured  her  heart  out  Into  mine.     I  did  not  UA 
old  onc*e  during  that  delightful  morning;  I  felt  as  light  ui 
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touched.  Inside  the  gold  watch-case  his  arms  had  been 
wrought  in  enamel.  The  chain,  the  key,  the  workmanship 
and  design  of  the  trinket  were  all  such  as  he  bad  imagined, 
for  he  had  long  coveted  such  a  poBsession.  Father  Goriot  was 
ndiant.  Of  course  he  had  promised  to  tell  his  daughter 
•▼ery  little  detail  of  the  scene  and  of  the  eflFect  produced  upon 
Engine  by  her  present ;  he  shared  in  the  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment of  the  young  people,  and  seemed  to  be  not  the  least 
happy  of  the  three.  He  loved  Rastignac  already  for  his  own 
u  well  as  for  bis  daughter's  sake. 

"You  must  go  and  see  her ;  she  is  expecting  you  this  even- 
ing. That  great  lout  of  an  Alsatian  is  going  to  have  supper 
with  his  opera-dancer.  Aha !  he  looked  ver)'  foolish  when  my 
ftttomey  let  him  know  where  he  was.  He  says  he  idolizes  my 
daughter,  does  he?  He  had  better  let  her  alone,  or  I  will  kill 
him.  To  think  that  my  Delphine  is  his" — ^he  heaved  a  sigh 
^'*it  is  enough  to  make  me  murder  him,  but  it  would  not  be 
manslaughter  to  kill  that  animal;  ho  is  a  pig  with  a  calfs 
brains. — You  will  take  me  with  you,  will  you  not?" 

**Yes,  dear  Father  Goriot ;  you  know  very  well  how  fond  I 
am  of  you " 

"Yes,  I  do  know  very  well.  You  are  not  ashamed  of  me, 
are  you  ?  Not  you !  Let  me  embrace  you,"  and  he  flung  his 
arms  round  the  student^s  neck. 

'•You  will  make  her  very  happy ;  promise  me  that  you  will ! 
You  will  go  to  her  this  evening,  will  you  not?" 

''Oh !  ves.  I  must  go  out ;  I  have  some  urgent  business  on 
hand."  ' 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use?" 

"My  word,  yo^\  Will  you  go  to  old  Taillefer^s  while  I  go 
to  Mme.  de  Nucingen?  Ask  him  to  make  an  appointment 
with  me  some  time  this  evening;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death." 

"Really,  young  man!"  cried  Father  Goriot,  with  a  change 
of  countenance;  "are  you  really  paying  court  to  bis  daughter, 
as  those  simpletons  wen*  saying  down  below  ?  .  .  .  Ton- 
nerve  de  Dieu!  you  have  no  notion  what  a  tap  d  la  Oariot  is 
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"Corked  !"  h9  cried.  "The  devil !  You  can  drink  the  nil 
of  this,  Christ ophe,  aud  go  and  find  another  bottle ;  tAkc  bm\ 
the  riyht-hiind  t^ide,  you  know.  Tht*re  are  sixteeo  of  U£;UIe] 
down  eight  hot  ties/* 

'*lf  you  are  going  to  stand  treat/'  said  the  painterj  **I  ii 
pay  for  a  hundred  chestnuts.' 

*^0h!  oh!" 

^^ooououhr' 

Tlu^&e  exclamations  came  from  all  parte  of  the  table  lib 
equibs  from  a  set  firework. 

'^ConH\  now*  MaiiJiua  Vauquer,  a  oouple  of  bottles  of  chuft^ 
pagne,"  called  Vautrin. 

'^Quien!  Just  like  you!  Why  not  ask  for  the  whok  horn 
at  once.  A  couple  of  bottles  of  champagne ;  that  mtwi 
twelve  francs !  I  ghall  never  see  the  money  back  again^  I 
know !  35ut  if  M.  Eugene  has  a  mind  to  pay  for  it,  I  hafe 
Bome  currant  cordial/' 

**Tlmt  currant  cordial  of  hers  is  as  bad  as  a  black  draught* 
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''China  to  meodr* 

*Boat  ahoy !'' 

"Sticks  to  beat  your  wives  or  your  clothes  P 

**Oldclo'r 

''Cherries  all  ripe!" 

But  the  palm  was  awarded  to  Bianchon  for  the  nasal  ac- 
cent with  which  he  rendered  the  cry  of  "Umbrellas  to 
me-end !" 

A  few  seconds  later,  and  there  was  a  head-splitting  racket 
in  the  room,  a  storm  of  tomfoolery,  a  sort  of  cats'  concert, 
with  Vautrin  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  the  latter  keep- 
ing an  eye  the  while  on  Eugene  and  Father  Goriot.  The 
wine  seemed  to  have  gone  to  their  heads  already.  They 
leaned  back  in  their  chairs,  looking  at  the  general  confusion 
with  an  air  of  gravity,  and  drank  but  little;  both  of  them 
were  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  what  lay  before  them  to  do 
that  evening,  and  yet  neither  of  them  felt  able  to  rise  and 
go.  Vautrin  gave  a  t^ide  glance  at  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  watched  the  change  that  came  over  their  faces,  choosing 
the  moment  when  their  eyes  drooped  and  seemed  about  to 
close,  to  bend  over  Rastignac  and  to  say  in  his  ear : — 

''My  little  lad,  you  are  not  quite  shrewd  enough  to  outwit 
Papa  Vautrin  yet,  and  he  is  too  fond  of  you  to  let  you  make 
a  mess  of  your  affairs.  When  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  a 
thing,  no  one  short  of  Providence  can  put  me  off.  Aha!  we 
were  for  going  round  to  warn  old  Taillefer,  telling  tales  out 
^of  school !  The  oven  is  hot,  the  dough  is  kneaded,  the  bread 
is  ready  for  the  oven;  to-morrow  we  will  eat  it  up  and  whisk 
away  the  crumbs;  and  we  are  not  going  to  spoil  the  baking? 

.  .  .  No,  no,  it  is  all  as  good  as  done !  We  may  suffer 
from  a  few  conscientious  scruples,  but  they  will  be  digested 
along  with  the  bread.  Wliile  we  are  having  our  forty  winks. 
Colonel  Count  Franchessini  will  clear  the  way  to  Michel 
Taillefer  s  inheritance  with  the  point  of  his  sword.  Victorino 
will  come  in  for  her  brother's  money,  a  snug  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs  a  year.    I  have  made  inquiries  already,  and  I 
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know  that  her  late  moilu^r's  property  amoiizEtf  to 
three  hundred  thousaud " 

Kugene  heard  aJI  this,  and  could  not  answer  a  word;  m 
tfiiigiie  geemed  to  be  glued  to  the  roof  of  hiB  moutli,  mm  j 
Bi^lihJe  drowi^mi^gs  wa&  creeping  over  him.  He  still  smw  tk 
table  and  the  fac^j^i^  round  it^  hnt  it  wbb  throngfa  i 
Htifm  the  noise  began  to  Eubeide,  one  bj  one  thm 
weot  At  tant,  when  their  numbers  had  go  dvindled  ftei  lie 
party  coneiBted  of  Mme.  Vauqner,  Mme.  CquIiit^  IDIa,  Vn* 
torine,  Vautrin,  and  Father  tioriotf  EastignBc  watdMl  m 
though  in  a  dream  how  3inie,  Yauquer  busied  herself  trj  ^ 
lecting  the  UittleSj  and  drained  the  remaindtfr  of  the  wise  iri 
of  eaeh  to  fiU  others. 

"Oh !  how  uproarious  they  are !  what  a  thing  it  if  t»  h 
young!"  eiiid  the  uidow. 

1  he8e  were  the  lai^t  words  that  Eugene  heard  and  mite- 
stood. 

**There  Ib  no  one  like  M.  Vautrin  for  a  bit  of  fun  like  tfai^* 
fcaid  Sylvie,    **There,  just  hark  at  Christophe,  lie  is  SBofiaf 
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more  comfoitably  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  Idned  him  warmly 
on  the  forehead,  and  began  to  sing: 

"Sleep,  little  darlings; 
I  watch  while  yoa  slamber.** 

^  am  afraid  he  may  be  ill/'  said  Victorine. 

"Then  stop  and  take  care  of  him,"  returned  Vantrin. 
**  Tis  your  duty  as  a  meek  and  obedient  wife/'  he  whis- 
pered in  her  ear.  "The  young  fellow  worships  you,  and  you 
will  be  his  little  wife — there's  your  fortune  for  you.  In 
short,"  he  added  aloud,  "they  lived  happily  ever  afterwards, 
were  much  looked  up  to  in  all  the  countr}'8ide,  and  had  a 
numerous  family.  That  is  how  all  the  romances  end. — Now, 
mamma,"  he  went  on,  as  he  turned  to  Madame  Yauquer 
and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  "put  on  your  bonnet, 
your  best  flowered  silk,  and  the  countess'  scarf,  while  I  go 
out  and  call  a  cab— all  my  own  self." 

And  he  started  out,  singing  as  he  went: 

"Ob!  sun!  divine  sun! 
Ripening  the  pumplcins  every  one.** 

"My  goodness!  Well,  I'm  sure!  Mme.  Couture,  I  could 
live  happily  in  a  garret  with  a  man  like  that. — There,  now!" 
she  added,  looking  round  for  the  old  vermicelli  maker,  "there 
18  that  Father  Goriot  half  K»a8  over.  He  never  thought  of 
taking  mo  anywhere,  the  old  nkinflint.  But  he  will  meas- 
ure his  length  somewhere.  My  word!  it  is  disgraceful  to 
lo^*  his  M*nses  like  that,  at  his  age!  You  will  be  telling 
me  that  he  couldn't  lose  what  he  hadn't  got — Sylvie,  just 
take  him  up  to  his  room!" 

Sylvie  took  him  by  the  arm,  supported  him  upstairs,  and 
flun^  him  just  as  he  was,  like  a  package,  across  the  bed. 

"Poor  young  fellow!"  said  Mme.  Couture,  putting  back 
Eug^ne*s  hair  that  had  fallen  over  his  eyes;  "he  is  like 
a  young  girli  he  does  not  know  what  dissipation  is." 
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''Well,  I  can  tell  you  this,  I  know,'*  8 
''I  have  taken  lodgers  these  thirty  years 
have  passed  through  my  hands,  as  the  sa 
never  seen  a  nicer  nor  a  more  aristocratic 
than  M.  Eugene.  How  handsome  he  lo< 
let  his  head  rest  on  your  shoulder,  Mme. 
he  falls  over  towards  Mile.  Victorine. 
providence  for  young  things.  A  little  n 
have  broken  his  head  against  the  knob  of 
make  a  pretty  pair  those  two  would !" 

"Hush,  my  good  neighbor,"  cried  M 
are  saying  such  things " 

"Pooh  I*^  put  in  Mme.  Vauquer,  ^Tie  do 
Sylvie!  come  and  hoir.  —    • 
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"Poor,  dear  child!"  said  Mme.  Couture,  squeezing  her 
hand. 

The  old  lady  looketl  at  the  girl.  Victorine's  innocent,  pa- 
thetic face,  80  radiant  with  the  new  happiness  that  had  be- 
fallen her,  called  to  mind  some  naive  work  of  mediaeval  art, 
when  the  painter  neglected  the  accessories,  reserving  all  the 
niagic  of  his  brush  for  the  quiet,  austere  outlines  and  ivory 
tinta  of  the  face,  which  seems  to  have  caught  something  of 
the  golden  glory  of  heaven. 

"After  all,  he  only  took  two  glasses,  mamma,"  said  Vic- 
torine,  passing  her  fingers  through  Eugene's  hair. 

''Indeed,  if  he  had  been  a  dissipated  young  man,  child,  he 
would  have  carried  his  wine  like  the  rest  of  them.  His 
drowsiness  does  him  credit." 

There  was  a  sound  of  wheels  outside  in  the  street. 

"There  is  M.  Vautrin,  mamma,"  said  the  girl.  "Just  take 
H.  Eugene.  I  would  rather  not  have  that  man  see  me  like 
this ;  there  are  some  ways  of  looking  at  you  that  seem  to  sully 
your  soul  and  make  you  feel  as  though  you  had  notliing  on." 

"Oh,  no,  you  are  wrong!"  said  Mme.  Couture.  "M.  Vau- 
trin is  a  worthy  man ;  he  reminds  me  a  little  of  my  late  hus- 
band, poor  dear  M.  Couture,  rough  but  kind-hearted;  his 
bark  is  worse  than  his  bite." 

Vautrin  came  in  while  she  was  speaking;  he  did  not  make 
a  sound,  but  looked  for  a  while  at  the  picture  of  the  two 
young  faces — the  lamplight  falling  full  upon  them  seemed  to 
caress  them. 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  folding  his  arms,  "here  is  a  picture ! 
It  would  have  suggested  some  pleasing  pages  to  Bemardin 
de  Saint-Pierre  (good  soul),  who  wrote  Paul  ei  Virginie. 
Youth  is  verj'  charming,  Mme  Couture ! — Sleep  on,  poor  boy," 
he  added,  looking  at  Kugene,  "luck  sometimes  comes  while 
we  are  sleeping. — There  is  something  touching  and  attrac- 
tive to  me  about  this  young  man,  madame,"  he  continued; 
**I  know  that  his  nature  is  in  harmony  with  his  face.  Just 
look,  the  head  of  a  cherub  on  an  angePs  shoulder !  He  de- 
serves to  be  bved.    If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  die  (no-— not 
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such  a  fool),  1  would  live  for  him"  He  bent  lower  and  gpob 
in  the  widow's  ear  "TV hen  I  see  those  two  together,  madamt. 
I  can  Dot  help  thinking  that  Providence  meant  them  f*>i 
each  other ;  He  works  by  secret  ways,  and  tries  the  rein^  md 
the  heart/'  he  said  in  a  loud  voice.  "And  when  I  see  yoa, 
my  children^  thus  united  by  a  like  purity  and  by  all  humta 
affectiouB,  I  say  to  myself  that  it  is  quite  impoesible  that 
the  future  should  separate  you.  God  is  just/' — He  turned  U 
Tictorine.  "It  seems  to  me/'  he  said,  "that  I  have  eeeai  ttl 
line  of  success  in  your  Imnd.  Let  me  look  at  itj  Mile,  Tic- 
torine;  I  am  well  up  in  palmistrj^  and  I  have  told  fortunei 
many  a  time.  Come^  now,  don't  be  frightened.  Ah!  whtt 
do  1  see?  Upon  my  word,  you  will  be  one  of  the  richal 
heiresses  in  Paris  before  very  long.  You  will  heap  richa 
on  tlie  man  wlio  loves  you.  Your  father  will  want  you  to  gtt 
and  live  with  Iiim,  You  will  marry  a  young  and  handsoiofi 
man  with  a  title^  and  lie  will  idolize  you/' 

The  iieavy  footsteps  of  the  coquettish  widow,   who  was 
coming  down  I  be  stairs,  interrupted  Vautrin's  forinne-tell- 
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^'Oh!  mamma  dear,  suppose  it  should  really  happen  as 
that  kind  M.  Vautrin  said  !*'  said  Victorine  with  a  sigh  as 
she  looked  at  her  hands.  The  two  women  were  alone  to- 
gether. 

''Why,  it  wouldn't  take  much  to  bring  it  to  pass/'  said 
the  elderly  lady ;  ''just  a  fall  from  his  horse^  and  your  mon- 
ster of  a  brother ^ 

"Oh!  mamma.'' 

"Good  Lord!  Well,  perhaps  it  is  a  sin  to  wish  bad  luck 
to  an  enemy,"  the  widow  remarked.  "I  will  do  penance  for 
it.  Still,  I  would  strew  flowers  on  his  grave  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  that  is  the  truth.  Black-hearted,  that 
he  is!  The  coward  couldn't  speak  up  for  his  own  mother, 
and  cheats  you  out  of  your  share  by  deceit  and  trickery.  My 
ix)usin  had  a  pretty  fortune  of  her  own,  but  unluckily  for 
you,  nothing  was  said  in  the  marriage-contract  about  any- 
thing that  she  might  come  in  for." 

'•It  would  be  very  hard  if  my  fortune  is  to  cost  some 
one  else  his  life,"  said  Victorine.  **If  I  cannot  be  happy 
unless  my  brother  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  I  would 
rather  stay  here  all  my  life." 

'*}ion  Dieu!  it  is  just  as  that  good  M.  Vautrin  says,  and  he 
is  full  of  piety,  you  see,"  Mme.  Couture  remarked.  "I  am 
very  glad  to  find  that  he  is  not  an  unbeliever  like  the  rest  of 
them  that  talk  of  the  Almighty  with  less  respect  than  they  do 
of  the  Devil.  Well,  as  he  was  saying,  who  can  know  the  ways 
by  which  it  may  please  Providence  to  lead  us?" 

With  Sylvie's  help  the  two  women  at  last  succeeded  in 
getting  Eugene  up  to  his  room;  they  laid  him  on  the  bed, 
and  the  co«)k  unfastene<l  his  clothes  to  make  him  more  com- 
fortable. Before  they  left  the  nwni,  Victorine  snatched  an 
«»I)[M>rtunity  when  her  guardianV  back  was  turned,  and 
pres^ied  a  kiss  on  Eugene's  forehead,  feeling  all  the  joy  that 
liiis  stolen  pleasure  could  give  her.  Then  she  l(N>ked  round 
the  room,  and  gathering  up,  as  it  were,  into  one  singlo 
thought  all  the  untold  bliss  of  that  day,  she  made  a  picture 
of  her  memories,  and  dwelt  upon  it  until  she  slept,  the  hap- 
piest creature  in  Paria. 
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That  eveniiig's  merr}'-makiDg,  in  the  course  of  which  Via- 
trill  had  given  the  drugged  wine  to  Eugene  and  Father  Gork^ 
mm  his  own  ruin.  Bmnehon,  flustered  with  wine,  forgot  I0 
opea  the  subject  of  Trompc-la-Mort  with  Mile.  Michoim^iiL 
The  mere  mention  of  the  name  would  have  get  Vantrin  ofl 
hi^ guard;  for  Yautrin^  or^  to  give  him  his  real  Bmne,  Jaoqum 
Collin,  was  in  fact  the  notorious  escaped  convict. 

But  it  was  the  joke  about  the  Venus  of  Pere-Lochaifie  that 
finally  decided  hie  fate.  MUe,  Michonueau  had  very  nearly 
made  up  her  mind  to  warn  the  convict  and  to  throw  herseU 
on  his  geneF08it}%  with  the  idea  of  making  a  hetter  baig^ 
for  herself  by  helping  him  to  escape  that  night;  bat  as  it 
wa&,  she  went  out  escorted  by  Poiret  in  search  of  the  famotts 
chief  of  detectives  in  the  Petite  Eue  Saint- Anne,  still  think- 
ing that  it  was  the  district  superintendent — one  Gondureeu— 
vrith  whom  she  had  to  do.  The  bead  of  the  department  reoeifed 
hie  visitors  courteously.  There  was  a  little  talk,  and  the  de^ 
tails  were  definitely  arranged.  Mile,  Miebonneau  asked  for 
the  draught  that  she  was  to  administer  in  order  to  set  about 
her  Investigation.    But  the  great  man^s  evident  satisfaetioa 
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ed  the  two  slang  words  for  her  benefit.  Sorbonne  and 
p  are  two  forcible  expressions  borrowed  from  thieves* 
I,  thieves,  of  all  people,  being  compelled  to  cons^ider  the 
in  head  in  its  two  aspects.  A  sorbonne  is  the  head  of 
ng  man,  his  faculty  of  thinking — his  council;  a  chump 
:»ntemptuou8  epithet  that  implies  how  little  a  human 
is  worth  after  the  axe  has  done  its  work, 
ollin  is  playing  us  off/'  he  continued.  ''When  we  come 
B  a  man  like  a  bar  of  steel  tempered  in  the  English 
on,  there  is  always  one  resource  left — ^wc  can  kill  him  if 
Jces  it  into  his  head  to  make  the  least  resistance.  We 
dckoning  on  several  methods  of  killing  Collin  to-morrow 
ing.  It  saves  a  trial,  and  society  is  rid  of  him  without 
le  expense  of  guarding  and  feeding  him.  What  with 
ig  up  the  case,  summoning  witnesses,  paying  their  ex- 
«,  and  carrying  out  the  sentence,  it  costs  a  lot  to  go 
igh  all  the  proper  formalities  before  you  can  get  quit 
ie  of  these  good-for-nothings,  over  and  above  the  three 
«nd  francs  that  you  are  going  to  have.  There  is  a  sav- 
n  time  as  well.  One  good  thrust  of  the  bayonet  into 
ipe-la-Mort's  paunch  will  prevent  scores  of  crimes,  and 
fifty  scoundrels  from  following  his  example;  they  will 
•rj*  careful  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  police  courts, 
is  doing  the  work  of  the  police  thoroughly,  and  true 
nthropists  will  tell  you  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  crime 
to  punish  it." 

nd  you  do  a  service  to  our  country,"  said  Poiret 
eally,  you  arc  talking  in  a  very  sensible  manner  to- 
:,  that  you  are,"  said  the  head  of  the  department.  "Yes, 
urse,  we  are  serving  our  countr}-,  and  wo  are  very  hardly 
too.  We  do  society  very  great  services  that  arc  not 
nized.  In  fact,  a  superior  man  must  rine  above  vulgar 
[dices,  and  a  Christian  must  n'sign  himself  to  the  mis- 
that  doing  right  entails,  when  right  is  done  in  an  out- 
e-way  style.  Paris  is  Paris,  you  see!  That  is  the  ex- 
ition  (»f  my  life. — I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good- 
ng,  mademoiselle.    I  ahall  bring  my  men  to  the  Jardin 


mo  others  dumb  with  amazomenl 
mornin^r  in  Paris?''  addi'd  Van 

**I  will  go  with  you,  Victorin 
the  two  women  hurried  away  at 
shawls.     But  before  she  went,  \ 
of  tears,  gave  Eugene  a  glance 
thought  that  our  happiness  shouL 

"Dear  me,  you  are  a  prophet, 
Vauquer. 

"1  am  all  sorts  of  things,"  said 

"Queer,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Mme.  V 
a    succession    of    commonplaces 
** Death  takes  us  off  without  asking 
often  go  before  the  old.    It  is  a  1 
that  we  are  not  liable  to  fight  duel 
plaints  that  men  don't  suffer  from 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  over  it. 
torine!    Her  father  will  have  to  ac 

'There!"  said  Vautrin,  looking  i 
had  not  a  penny;  this  morning  sti 
her  fortune." 

"I  say,  M.  Eugene!"  cried  Mi 
landed  on  your  feet !" 

At  this  exclamation.  Father  Gor 
and  saw  the  crumpled  letter  still  in 
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gkw,  turning  to  Mme.  Vauqucr  with  an  expression  of  terror 
and  loathing  that  surprised  the  onlookers  at  this  scene. 

Father  Goriot  caught  the  student's  hand  and  grasped  it 
warmly.    He  could  have  kissed  it. 

'^OlC  ho !''  said  Vautrin,  ''the  Italians  have  a  good  proverb 
— <7o/  tempo/" 

**1%  there  any  answer?*'  said  Mme.  de  Nucingen's  messen*- 
ger,  addressing  Eugene. 

''Say  that  I  will  come  directly." 

The  man  went.  Eugdne  was  in  a  state  of  such  violent  ex- 
citement that  he  could  not  be  prudent. 

"What  is  to  be  done  ?"  he  exclaimed  aloud.  "There  are  no 
proofs!" 

Vautrin  began  to  smile.  Though  the  drug  he  had  taken 
was  doing  its  work,  the  convict  was  so  vigorous  that  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  gave  Kastignac  a  look,  and  said  in  hollow  tones, 
"Luck  comee  to  us  while  we  sleep,  young  man,"  and  fell 
ftiff  and  stark,  as  if  he  were  struck  dead. 

"So  there  is  a  Divine  Justice!"  said  Eugene. 

'^ell,  if  ever !  What  has  come  to  that  poor  dear  M.  Vau- 
trin?" 

**A  stroke !"  cried  Mile.  ^lichonneau. 

"Here,  Sylvie !  girl,  run  for  the  doctor,"  called  the  widow. 
"Oh,  M.  Bastignac,  just  go  for  M.  Bianchon,  and  be  as 
quick  as  you  can ;  Sylvie  might  not  be  in  time  to  catch  our 
doctor,  M.  Grimprel." 

Bastignac  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  leave  that  den  of  hor- 
rors, his  hurry  for  the  doctor  was  nothing  but  a  flight 

"Here,  Christophe,  go  round  to  the  chemist's  and  ask  for 
something  that's  good  for  the  apoplexy." 

Christophe  likewise  went. 

"Father  Goriot,  just  help  us  to  get  him  upstairs.^ 

Vautrin  was  taken  up  among  them,  carried  carefully  up 
the  narrow  staircase,  and  laid  upon  his  bed. 

"I  can  do  no  good  here,  so  I  shall  go  to  see  my  daughter/' 
said  M.  Goriot 
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'^Selfish  Did  tiling  r*  cried  Mme.  Yauqiier,  '^Tes,  ^;  I 
wish  you  may  die  like  a  dog," 

'^Just  go  and  see  if  you  cati  find  some  ether,"  said  MMa 
Michonneau  to  Mme.  Vauquer;  the  farmer,  with  some  htif 
from  Poiret,  had  imfagtened  the  sick  man's  clothes, 

Mme.  Vauquer  went  down  to  her  room,  and  left  llUt 
Michonneau  mistress  of  the  BitnatioiL 

''Now !  just  pull  down  his  shirt  and  turn  him  overj  quick ! 
Tou  might  be  of  some  use  in  sparing  my  modesty/'  she  i«id— , 
to  Poiret,  "instead  of  standing  there  like  a  stock."  ■ 

Vautrin  was  turned  over;  Mile.  Michonneau  gETC  hi* 
shoulder  a  sharp  slap^  and  the  two  portent oub  letters  ap- 
peared, white  against  the  red, 

"There,  you  have  earned  your  three  thou&and  fraiK*s  Teiy 
easily,"  exclaimed  Poiret*  supportiug  Vautrin  while  Mile 
Michonneau  slipped  on  the  shirt  again, — "Ouf !    How  heaf 
he  is,"  he  added  J  as  he  laid  the  convict  down. 

''Hufih !  Suppose  there  is  a  gtrong-box  here  f"  said  the  M 
maid  briskly ;  her  glances  seemed  to  pierce  the  walls,  she  scru- 
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if  as  strong  as  a  Turk.  Just  look,  mademoiselle,  what  a 
fur  tippet  he  has  on  his  chest ;  that  is  the  sort  of  man  to  hie 
till  he  is  a  hundred.  His  wig  holds  on  tightly,  howeyer. 
Dt*ar  me !  it  is  glued  on,  and  his  own  hair  is  red ;  that  is  why 
he  wears  a  wig.  They  always  say  that  red-haired  people  are 
either  the  worst  or  the  best.  Is  he  one  of  the  good  ones^  I 
wonder?" 

""Good  to  hang/'  said  Poiret. 

''Round  a  pretty  woman's  neck,  you  mean,''  said  Mile. 
Hichonneau,  hastily.  ''Just  go  away,  M.  Poiret.  It  is  a 
woman's  duty  to  nurse  you  men  when  you  are  ill.  Besides, 
for  all  the  good  you  are  doing,  you  may  as  well  take  your- 
self o£F,"  she  added.  "Mme.  Vauquer  and  I  will  take  great 
care  of  dear  M.  Vautrin." 

Poiret  went  out  on  tiptoe  without  a  murmur,  like  a  dog 
kicked  out  of  the  room  by  his  master. 

Bastignac  had  gone  out  for  the  sake  of  physical  exertion ; 
he  wanted  to  breathe  the  air,  he  felt  stifled.  Yesterday  even- 
ing he  had  meant  to  prevent  the  murder  arranged  for  half- 
paist  eight  that  morning.  What  had  happeneil  ?  What  ought 
he  to  do  now?  He  trembled  to  think  that  he  himflelf  might 
be  implicated.  Vautrin's  coolness  still  further  dismayed 
him. 

"Yet,  how  if  Vautrin  should  die  without  saying  a  word?" 
Bastignac  asked  himself. 

He  hurried  along  the  alleys  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens 
as  if  the  hounds  of  justice  were  after  him,  and  he  already 
heard  the  baying  of  the  pack. 

''Well?"  shouted  Bianchon,  "you  have  seen  the  Piloier* 

The  Piloie  was  a  Radical  sheet,  edited  by  M.  Tissot.  It 
came  out  several  hours  later  than  the  morning  papers,  and 
was  meant  for  the  benefit  of  country  subscribers;  for  it 
broutrht  the  morning  news  into  provincial  districts  twenty- 
four  hours  sooner  than  the  ordinary  local  journals. 

"There  is  a  wonderful  history  in  it,"  said  the  house  student 
of  the  Hopital  Cochin.  '*Young  Taillefer  called  out  Count 
Frmchesaini,  of  the  Old  Quard,  and  the  Count  put  a  couple 
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of  indies  of  ?teel  into  hia  foiiehead.  And  here  Is  little  Tifr 
torine  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  Paris !  If  we  had  kno^n 
that,  eh?  What  a  game  of  chance  death  is!  They  said  ¥i^ 
torine  was  sweet  on  yon ;  was  there  any  truth  m  it  ?*' 

"Shut  upj  Bianehon ;  I  sliall  never  many  her.     I  am  m 
loYe  with  a  charming  woman,  and  she  is  in  love  with  lot 


^*Tou  said  til  at  as  if  yon  were  screwing  yourself  up  to 
be  faithfnl  to  her.  I  e^hould  like  to  see  the  woman  wonii 
the  gacriiice  of  Master  Taillefers  money !" 

'^Are  all  the  devils  of  hell  at  my  heels?"  cried  KaatJgnac 

^IrVhat  is  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  mad?  Give  lu 
your  hand;'*  said  Bianchonj  ''^and  let  me  feel  your  pmlse.  Yoa 
are  feverish/* 

'^Jtist  go  to  Mother  Yanc|uer's,"  said  Kastignae;  "thife 
scoundrel  Vautrin  hus  dropped  down  like  one  dead." 

"Aha !"  said  Bianchon,  leaving  Rastignac  to  his  reflec- 
tions, "you  confirm  my  BuspicionSj  and  now  I  mean  to  make 
sure  for  nivself," 
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He  took  out  his  watch  and  admired  it. 

^I  have  had  nothing  but  success!  If  two  people  mean  to 
love  each  other  for  ever,  they  may  help  each  other,  and  I 
can  take  this.  Besides,  I  shall  succeed,  and  I  will  pay  her  a 
hundredfold.  There  is  nothing  criminal  in  this  liaison;  noth- 
ing that  could  cause  the  most  austere  moralist  to  frown.  How 
many  respectable  people  contract  similar  unions!  We  de- 
ceive nobody ;  it  is  deception  that  makes  a  position  humiliat- 
ing. If  you  lie,  you  lower  yourself  at  once.  She  and  her 
husband  have  lived  apart  for  a  long  while.  Besides,  how  if 
I  called  upon  that  Alsatian  to  resign  a  wife  whom  he  can- 
not make  happy?" 

Bastignac's  battle  with  himself  went  on  for  a  long  while; 
and  though  the  scruples  of  youth  inevitably  gained  the  day, 
an  irresistible  curiosity  led  him,  about  half-past  four,  to 
return  to  the  Maison  Vauquer  through  the  gathering  dusk. 

Bianchon  had  given  Vautrin  an  emetic,  reser^'ing  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  for  chemical  analysis  at  the  hospital. 
Mile.  Michonneau's  officious  alacrity  had  still  further  strength- 
ened his  suspicions  of  her.  Vautrin,  moreover,  had  recovered 
80  quickly  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  suspect  some  plot 
against  the  leader  of  all  frolics  at  the  lodging-house.  Vau- 
trin was  standing  in  front  of  the  stove  in  the  dining-room 
when  Rastignac  came  in.  All  the  lodgers  were  assembled 
•ooner  than  usual  by  the  news  of  young  Taillefer's  duel. 
They  were  anxious  to  hear  any  detail  about  the  affair,  and 
to  talk  over  the  probable  change  in  Victorine's  prospects. 
Father  Goriot  alone  was  absent,  but  the  rest  were  chatting. 
No  sooner  did  Eugene  come  into  the  room,  than  his  eyes 
met  the  inscrutable  gaze  of  Vautrin.  It  was  the  same  look 
that  had  read  his  thoughts  before — the  look  that  had  such 
power  to  waken  evil  thoughts  in  his  heart.    He  shuddered. 

"Well,  dear  boy,"  said  the  escaped  convict,  "I  am  likely 
to  cheat  death  for  a  good  while  yet.  According  to  these 
ladies,  I  have  had  a  stroke  that  would  have  felled  an  ox,  and 
come  off  with  flying  colors.* 

^A  bull  you  might  say  **  cried  the  widow. 
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'Ton  really  might  be  sorry  to  see  me  still  alive/*  sud 

Yautrin  in  Rastignac's  ear^  tbinklDg  that  he  gues^d  the  ihi- 
dent's  thoughts.    "You  must  be  mighty  sure  of  yotLTselL" 

"Mile.  Michomieau  was  talking  the  day  before  yegtetd^ 
about  a  gentleman  niekiianied  Trompe^la-Mori"  gaid  BiAI^ 
chou ;  "and,  upon  my  word,  that  name  would  do  very  well  for 
you/' 

Vautrin  seemed  thunderstruck.  He  turned  pale,  and 
staggered  back.  He  turned  hie  magnetic  glance^  like  a  nj 
of  vivid  lightj  on  Mile.  Michonneau;  the  old  maid  shrank 
and  trembled  under  the  influence  of  that  strong  will,  and 
collapsed  into  a  chair.  The  mask  of  good- nature  had  dropped 
from  the  convict 's  face;  from  the  unmistakable  ferocity  ef 
that  sinister  look,  Foiret  felt  that  the  old  maid  was  in  dan- 
gefj  and  hastily  stepped  between  them.  None  oi  the  lodgen 
understood  this  scene  in  the  least,  they  looked  on  in  mut£ 
amazement.  There  wae  a  pause.  Just  tlien  there  was  a  soond 
of  tramping  feet  outside ;  there  were  soldiers  there,  it  aeemed, 
for  there  was  a  ring  of  several  rifles  on  the  pavement  of  the 
street,    Collia  was  mechanic^v  looking  round  the  walls  for 
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in  the  ahort,  brick-red  crop  of  hair,  the  whole  head  was  in 
harmony  with  hiu  powerful  frame,  and  at  that  moment  the 
fires  of  hell  seemed  to  gleam  from  his  eyes.  In  that  flash  the 
real  V'autrin  shone  forth,  revealed  al  once  before  them  all; 
they  understood  his  past,  his  present,  and  future,  his  pitiless 
doctrines,  his  actions,  the  religion  of  his  own  good  pleasure, 
the  majesty  with  which  his  cynicism  and  contempt  for  man- 
kind invested  him,  the  physical  strength  of  an  organization 
proof  against  all  trials.  The  blood  flew  to  his  face,  and  his 
eyes  glared  like  the  eyes  of  a  wild  cat.  He  started  back  with 
Nivage  energy  and  a  fierce  growl  that  drew  exclamations  of 
alarm  from  the  lodgers.  At  that  leonine  start  the  police 
caught  at  their  pistols  under  cover  of  the  general  clamor. 
Collin  saw  the  gleaming  muzzles  of  the  weapons,  saw  his  dan- 
ger, and  instantly  gave  proof  of  a  power  of  the  highest  order. 
There  was  something  horrible  and  majestic  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  sudden  transformation  in  his  face;  he  could  only  be 
compared  to  a  cauldron  full  of  the  steam  that  can  send 
mountains  flying,  a  terrific  force  dispelled  in  a  moment  by  a 
drop  of  cold  water.  The  drop  of  water  that  cooled  his  wrath- 
ful fur}'  was  a  reflection  that  flashed  across  his  brain  like 
lightning,     lie  began  to  smile,  and  looked  down  at  his  wig. 

"You  are  not  in  the  politest  of  humors  to-day,"  he  re- 
marked to  the  chief,  and  he  held  out  his  hands  to  the  police- 
men with  a  jerk  of  his  head. 

**Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "put  on  the  bracelets  or  the  hand- 
cuffs. I  call  on  tho^>  pre^'nl  to  witness  that  I  make  no  re- 
sistance.'' 

A  murmur  of  admiration  ran  through  the  room  at  the 
Fudd«'n  outiHmring  likr  fire  and  lava  AwkI  from  this  human 
volrano,  and  its  i*qually  sudden  cessation. 

"There's  a  sell  for  you,  master  crusher,"  the  convict  added, 
looking;  at  the  famous  director  of  police. 

"('ome,  strip!"  said  he  of  the  Petite  Rue  Saint-Anne,  con- 
temptuously. 

"Why?"  asked  Collin.  "There  are  ladies  present;  I  deny 
nothing,  and  surrender/' 
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He  pauged,  and  looked  round  tlie  room  Like  an  orator  ^ 
IB  about  to  overwhelm  his  audience. 

"Take  this  down.  Daddy  Lachapelle,"  he  went  on,  addfeo- 
ing  a  little^  white-haired  old  man  who  had  seated  himseU 
at  the  end  of  the  table;  and  after  dmwing  a  printed  fom 
from  a  portfolio,  was  proceeding  to  draw  up  a  document 
'"I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  Jacques  Collin^  otherwise  kD0vi 
.  aa  Trompe-la-Mort,  condemned  to  twent}'  years'  penal  serri* 
tiide>  and  I  have  just  proved  that  I  have  come  fairly  by  roj 
liiekname, — If  I  had  as  mucli  as  raised  my  hand,'*  he  wcul 
on,  addressing  the  other  lodgers,  *'thoBe  three  sneaking 
wretches  yonder  would  have  drawn  claret  on  Matama  Vaa- 
quer's  domestic  hearth.  The  rogues  have  laid  their  hetd& 
together  to  set  a  trap  for  me/* 

Mme.  Vauquer  felt  sick  and  faint  at  these  word?. 

*'Good  Lord !"  she  cried,  "this  does  give  one  a  turn ;  and 
me  at  the  Qalt^  with  him  only  last  night  !'^  ghe  said  toi 
Sylvie.  ^ 
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palling  grandeur^  its  triviality  and  its  dark  depths,  were  all 
revealed  in  turn  by  the  speaker *b  discourse;  he  seemed  to 
be  no  longer  a  man,  but  the  type  and  mouthpiece  of  a  de- 
generate race,  a  brutal,  supple,  clear-headed  race  of  savages. 
In  one  moment  Collin  became  the  ])oct  of  an  inferno,  wherein 
all  thoughts  and  passions  that  move  human  nature  (save  re- 
pentance) find  a  place.  lie  looked  about  him  like  a  fallen 
archangel  who  is  for  war  to  the  end.  Rastignac  lowered  his 
eyes,  and  acknowledged  this  kinship  claimed  by  crime  as  an 
eJKpiation  of  his  own  evil  thoughts. 

'*Who  betrayed  me?'*  said  Collin,  and  his  terrible  eyes 
traveled  round  the  room.  Suddenly  they  rested  on  Mile. 
Michonneau. 

^*It  was  you,  old  cat  !*'  he  said.  "That  sham  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy was  your  doing,  lyax  cyos !  .  .  .  Two  words  from 
me,  and  your  throat  would  lie  cut  in  less  than  a  week,  but  I 
forgive  you,  I  am  a  Chrit^tiun.    You  did  not  sell  me  either. 

But  who  did? Aha!  you  may  rummage  upstairs,"  he 

ihoute<l,  hearing  the  police  otlki^rs  opening  his  cupboards  and 
taking  possession  of  his  efTects.  ''The  nest  is  empty,  the 
birds  flew  away  yesterday,  and  you  will  l)e  none  the  wiser. 
Uy  ledgers  are  here,"  he  said,  tapping  his  forehead.  "Now 
1  know  who  sold  me!  It  could  only  be  that  blackguard  Fil- 
do-Soie.  That  is  who  it  was,  old  catchpoll,  eh?"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  chief.  "It  was  timed  «>  neatly  to  get  the 
banknotes  up  above  there.  There  is  nothing  left  for  you — 
spies!  As  for  Fil-de-Soie.  he  will  l>e  under  the  daisies  in 
less  than  a  fortnight,  even  if  you  were  to  tell  off  the  whole 
force  to  protect  him.  How  much  did  you  give  the  Michon- 
nette?"  he  asked  of  the  |>oli(*e  oflicere.  "A  thousand  crowns? 
Oh  you  Ninon  in  decay.  Pompadour  in  tatters,  Venus  of  the 
graveyard,  I  was  worth  more  than  that!  If  you  had  given 
me  warning,  you  should  have  ha<l  six  thousand  francs.  Ah ! 
you  had  no  suspicion  of  that,  old  trafficker  in  flesh  and  blood, 
or  I  should  have  had  the  prefen»nce.  Yes,  I  would  have  given 
six  thousand  francs  to  save  myself  an  inconvenient  journey 
and  tome  Iom  of  money,"  he  said^  as  they  fastened  the  hand- 


_  .^jy  aa  X  can,  tnat  ne  nas 
do  anything  for  him?"  he  as 
good  there,"  he  said,  tapping 
trayed  any  one ! — Look  you  hei 
maid,  "they  are  all  afraid  of  i 
of  you  tarns  them  sick.    Bake 

He  was  silent  for  a  momei 
lodgers'  faces. 

*TVTiat  dolts  you  are,  all  of  3 
conyict  before?    A  convict  of  ( 
before  you,  is  a  man  less  weak 
up  his  voice  against  the  colossal 
a£  Jean  Jacques  did,  whose  pupil 
self.    In  short,  I  stand  here  sing 
ment  and  a  whole  subsidized  n 
police,  and  I  am  a  match  for  the 

'TTe  gods !"  cried  the  painter, 
one  might  make  of  him !" 

'Tiook  here,  you  gentleman-in- 
gibbet,  master  of  ceremonies  to  tl 
of  sombre  poetry,  given  by  priso 
a  good  fellow,  and  tell  me  if  it  rea 
me.  I  don't  want  him  to  suffer  f 
not  be  fair/' 

But  before  the  chief  had  time 
party  retumerl  ^^^^^  —  ' ' 
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will  take  me  away  directly.  You  have  all  made  my  stay 
among  you  very  agreeable,  and  I  shall  look  back  upon  it  with 
gratitude.  Reeeive  my  adieux,  and  permit  me  to  send  you 
figs  from  Provence." 

lie  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  then  turned  to  look  once 
more  at  Raxtignac. 

'*Good-bye,  Eugene/'  he  said,  in  a  sad  and  gentle  tone,  a 
iKtrange  transition  from  his  previous  rough  and  stem  man- 
ner. ''If  you  should  be  hard  up,  I  have  left  you  a  devoted 
friend/*  and,  in  spite  of  his  shackles,  he  managed  to  assume 
m  jwsture  of  defence,  called,  "One,  two !"  like  a  fencing-mas- 
ter, and  lunge<l.  ''If  amihing  goes  wrong,  apply  in  that 
quarter.    Man  and  money,  all  at  your  service." 

The  strange  speaker^s  manner  was  sufficiently  burlesque, 
so  that  no  one  but  Rastignac  knew  that  there  was  a  serious 
meaning  underlying  the  pantomime. 

Ah  M>on  as  the  police,  soldiers,  and  detectives  had  left  the 
house,  Sylvie,  who  was  rubbing  her  mistress'  temples  with 
Tinegar,  looked  round  at  the  bewildered  lodgers. 

**\\\;11."  wild  s!u\  **he  was  a  man,  he  was,  for  all  that." 

Her  words  broke  the  spell.  Every  one  had  been  too  much 
excited,  t<x>  much  moved  by  very  various  feelings  to  speak. 
But  now  the  l(Kl^ers  began  to  look  at  each  other,  and  then 
all  eyes  were  turned  at  once  on  Mile.  Michonneau,  a  thin, 
shriveled,  dead-alive,  niumniy-like  figure,  crouching  by  the 
stove ;  her  eves  were  downcast,  as  if  she  feared  that  the  green 
eye-shade  could  not  shut  out  the  expression  of  those  faces 
fn>m  her.  This  figure  and  the  feeling  of  repulsion  she  had 
so  long  excited  were  explained  all  at  ona*.  A  smothered 
murmur  filled  the  room ;  it  was  so  unanimous,  that  it  seemed 
aji  if  the  wiiiie  feeling  of  loathing  had  pitched  all  the  voices 
in  one  key.  Mile.  Miehonneau  heard  it,  and  did  not  stir. 
It  wji?»  Binnrlion  who  was  the  first  to  move;  he  bent  over  his 
nei!:hlK)r,  and  said  in  a  low  voiet»,  "If  that  creature  is  going 
to  stop  here,  and  have  dinner  with  us,  I  shall  clear  out." 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  was  clear  that  every  one  in 
the  room,  save  Poiret,  was  of  the  medical  student's  opinion, 


_—  *AA  iMsr  ear. 

*T[  have  paid  beforehand  for 
right  to  be  here  as  any  one  els. 
look  at  the  boarders. 

"Never  mind  that !  we  will  cl 
money  back/'  said  Eastignac. 

'Tkfonsieur  is  taking  Collin's  \ 
tioningy  malignant  glance  at  the 
cult  to  guess  why." 

Eugene  started  forward  at  the 
spring  upon  her  and  wring  her  n 
depths  of  treachery  that  it  reveal 
lightenment. 

'Tjet  her  alone !"  cried  the  boai 

Bastignac  folded  his  arms  and  \ 

'Tjet  us  have  no  more  of  Mile, 
turning  to  Mme.  Vauquer.  "If  yc 
neau  the  door^  madame,  we  shall 
wherever  we  go  we  shall  say  that  t 
spies  left  there.  If  you  do  the  oth 
tongues  about  the  business ;  for  wb 
might  happen  in  the  best  society 
the  forehead,  when  they  send  them 
not  to  let  convicts  go  about  Paris 
zenSy  80  as  to  carry  on  their  antics 
bugs,  which  thev  nro  '* 
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ment,  my  dear  sir?    There  is  M.  Vautrin Goodness,*' 

she  cried,  interrupting  herself,  "I  can*t  help  calling  him  by 
the  name  he  passed  himself  off  by  for  an  honest  man !  There 
is  one  room  to  let  already,  and  you  want  me  to  turn  out  two 
more  lodgers  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  when  no  one  is 
moving " 

'^Gentlemen,  let  us  take  our  hats  and  go  and  dine  at  Flico- 
teaux*8  in  the  Place  Sorbonne,*'  cried  Bianchon. 

Mme.  Vauquer  glanced  round,  and  saw  in  a  moment  on 
which  side  her  interest  lay.  She  waddled  across  to  Mile. 
Michonnean. 

"Come,  now,"  she  said ;  **you  would  not  be  the  ruin  of  my 
establishment,  would  you,  eh?  There's  a  dear,  kind  soul. 
Yon  see  what  a  pass  these  gentlemen  have  brought  me  to; 
just  go  up  to  your  room  for  this  evening." 

**Xever  a  bit  of  it !"  cried  the  boarders.  "She  must  go,  and 
go  this  minute !" 

"But  the  poor  lady  has  had  no  dinner,"  said  Poiret,  with 
piteous  entreaty. 

"She  can  go  and  dine  where  she  likes,"  shouted  several 
Toices. 

"Turn  her  out,  the  spy !" 

"Turn  them  both  out !    Spies !" 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Poiret,  his  heart  swelling  with  the 
courage  that  love  gives  to  tlie  ovine  male,  "respect  the  weaker 
sex." 

"Spies  are  of  no  sex !"  said  the  painter. 

"A  precious  sexorania !" 

"Turn  her  into  the  streetorama !" 

"Gentlemen,  this  is  not  manners!  If  you  turn  people  out 
of  the  house,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  so  unceremoniously  and 
with  no  notice  at  all.  We  have  paid  our  money,  and  we  are 
not  going,"  said  Poiret,  putting  on  his  cap,  and  taking  a 
chair  beside  Mile.  Michonneau,  with  whom  Mme.  Vauquer 
was  remonstrating. 

"Naughty  boy!"  said  the  painter,  with  a  comical  lookj 
"run  away,  naughty  little  hoffV* 


-c  .»^.mg;_Shei8not  , 
:-.--M'  jJr.'raate  ci-clamations 

I     ■■■.  *'""  ■*^-!"-  ^^''-^'lonneau  to  take 

^' '  ■  ■■•  ^"^  .^^PuJ^'t'ons,  speaking  in  a  I 

-_u  :=.n-.'I  shall  go  to  Le  I 

i'Sraiclling  look. 

So  H-iie«  .vou  please,  maden 
ij  ..rr.  ^r:w  „garded  this  choice  of 

,1  .»  iit.  atrocious  insult      «p„       .' 

i-c  aasty.  *-  ™ 

rfie  b^irders  stood  aside  in  two 
.\  '^'"^  ^««  spoken.  Poiret  looE 
•Unumieau,  and  so  artlesslv  ~7 

-*i.  whether  to  go  or  sS^thT 
^W4«^tofMiie.Miehonneat 

■•UiBt:— st.'—stl  Poiret"  cJ,     x 


"Partant  pour  la  Syrle 
^  Jeune  et  bean  Dt 
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Mile.  Michonneau  made  a  movement  aa  if  to  take  Poiret*8 
arm,  with  an  appealing  glance  that  he  could  not  resist.  The 
two  went  out  together,  the  old  maid  leaning  upon  him,  and 
there  was  a  burst  of  applause,  followed  by  peals  of  laughter. 

"BraTo,  Poiret !" 

'TiPho  would  have  thought  it  of  old  Poiret  I'* 

''Apollo  Poiret!'' 

•'Mars  Poiret  r 

"Intrepid  Poiret !" 

A  messenger  came  in  at  that  moment  with  a  letter  fof 
Hme.  Vauquer,  who  read  it  through,  and  collapsed  in  her 
chair. 

"The  house  might  as  well  be  burned  down  at  once,"  cried 
she,  ''if  there  are  to  be  any  more  of  these  thunderbolts! 
Young  Taillefer  died  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon.  It 
serves  me  right  for  wishing  well  to  those  ladies  at  that  poor 
young  man*s  expense.  Mmc.  Couture  and  Victorine  want 
me  to  send  their  things,  because  they  are  going  to  live  with 
her  father.  M.  Taillefer  allows  his  daughter  to  keep  old 
Mme.  Couture  with  her  as  lady  companion.  Four  rooms  to 
let !  and  five  lodgers  gone !   .    .    ." 

She  sat  up,  and  seemed  about  to  burst  into  tears. 

''Bad  luck  has  come  to  lodge  here,  I  think,"  she  cried. 

Once  more  there  came  a  sound  of  wheels  from  the  street 
oatside. 

"What !  another  windfall  for  somebody !"  was  Sylvie*s  com- 
ment. 

But  it  was  Goriot  who  came  in,  looking  so  radiant,  so 
flushed  with  happiness,  that  he  seemed  to  have  grown  young 
again. 

"Goriot  in  a  cab !"  cried  the  boarders ;  "the  world  is  com- 
ing to  an  end." 

The  good  soul  made  straight  for  Eugdne,  who  was  standing 
wrappiii  in  thought  in  a  comer,  and  laid  a  hand  on  the  young 
man's  arm. 

"Come,"  he  said,  with  gladness  in  his  eyes. 

'•Then  you  havenH  heard  the  news?"  said  Eugene.    'nTau* 


departed  in  as  great  a  hurry 

"Now,  let  us  have  dinnei 
one  drew  his  chair  to  the  tal 

'^eU,  I  never/'  said  the 
right  to-day!     The  haricot  i 
will  have  to  eat  it,  burned  as 

Mme.  Yauquer  was  so  dis; 
a  word  as  she  looked  round  th< 
where  eighteen  should  be ;  but 
cheer  her.    At  first  the  dinne 
talked  about  Yautrin  and  the  ( 
tion  wound  round  to  such  top 
justice,  prison  life,  and  alterati 
the  laws.      They  soon  wanden 
Collin  and  Yictorine  and  her  b: 
ten  of  them,  but  they  made  noie 
there  seemed  to  be  more  of  the 
only  difference  between  yesterdi 
to  the  fate  of  others  is  a  matter  < 
which,  on  the  morrow  of  a  tra^ 
of  Paris  for  a  fresh  sensation  f< 
and  this  indifference  soon  gaii 
Yauquer  herself  grew  calmer  i 
of  hope,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  1 

That  day  had  gone  by  like  a 
sense  of  unreality  lasted  into  tj 
of  his 
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^t  was  finished  this  morning !  All  three  of  us  arc  going 
to  dine  there  together,  together!  Do  you  understand?  I 
have  not  dined  with  my  Dclphino,  my  little  Delphine,  these 
four  years,  and  I  shall  have  her  for  a  whole  evening !  We 
have  been  at  your  loilging  the  whole  time  since  morning. 
I  have  been  working  like  a  porter  in  my  shirt  sleeves,  helping 
to  carr}'  in  the  furniture.  Aha !  you  don*t  know  what  pretty 
ways  she  has ;  at  table  she  will  look  after  me,  'Here,  papa,  just 
try  this,  it  is  nice.'  And  I  shall  not  be  able  to  eat.  Oh,  it  is 
a  lung  while  since  I  have  been  with  her  in  quiet  every-day  life 
as  we  shall  have  her." 

**lt  really  seems  as  if  the  world  had  been  turned  upside 
down." 

"Upside  down?"  repeated  Father  Goriot.  'TS'hy,  the  world 
has  never  been  so  right-side  up.  I  sec  none  but  smiling  faces 
in  the  streets,  people  who  shake  hands  cordially  and  embrace 
each  other,  people  who  all  look  as  happy  as  if  they  were  going 
to  dine  with  their  daughter,  and  gobble  down  a  nice  little 
dinner  that  she  went  with  me  to  order  of  the  chef  at  the  Caf6 
des  Anglais.  But,  psiiaw !  with  her  beside  you  gall  and  worm- 
wood would  be  as  sweet  as  honey." 

"I  feel  as  if  I  were  coming  back  to  life  again,"  said  Eugene. 

*^'hy,  hurry  up  there  I"  cried  Father  (roriot,  letting  down 
the  window  in  front.  "Get  on  faMer;  I  will  give  you  five 
francs  if  you  get  to  the  place  I  told  you  of  in  ten  minutes 
time." 

With  this  prospect  before  him  the  cabman  crossed  Paris 
with  miraculous  celerity. 

"How  that  fellow  crawls!"  said  Father  Goriot. 

"But  where  are  you  taking  me?**  Eugdne  asked  him. 

"To  your  own  house,"  said  Goriot. 

The  cab  stopped  in  the  Rue  d*Artois.  Father  Goriot 
stepped  out  first  and  flung  ten  francs  to  the  man  with  the 
recklessness  of  a  widower  returning  to  bachelor  ways. 

"Come  along  upstairs,"  he  said  to  Rastignae.  They  crossed 
a  courtyard,  and  climbed  up  to  the  third  floor  of  a  new  and 
handsome  house.  Here  they  stopped  before  a  door;  but  be- 
M 
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foru  Goriot  could  ring,  it  was  opened  by  Th^rfteej  Mme.  3t 
Nuci  neon's  maiJ,  Eugene  found  himself  ia  a  channing  s^» 
of  chambers;  an  ante- room,  a  little  drawing-room,  a  bedn»m 
and  a  study,  lookinf,^  out  upon  a  garden.  The  funutuxe  aoi 
the  decoration  of  the  little  drawing-room  were  of  the  mm 
daintily  charming  description,  the  room  was  full  of  soft  ligbi 
and  Delpfiine  rose  up  from  a  low  chair  by  the  fire  and  stood 
before  him.  She  sot  her  fire-screen  down  on  the  chimnej- 
piece,  and  spoke  witl:  tenderness  in  every  tone  of  her  voice. 

"So  we  had  to  go  in  search  of  you,  sir,  you  who  are  8o  slo» 
to  understand  !'* 

Therese  loft  the  room.  The  student  took  Delphine  m  Mi 
anus  and  held  her  in  a  tight  claspT  his  eyes  filled  with  tean 
of  joy.  This  last  contrast  between  his  present  surroundiflgs 
and  the  scenes  he  hud  just  witnessed  was  too  much  for  Raf- 


[iTer-wrouo"!! 


grves.  after  the  dav^s 
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^Oh !  80  I  am  nobody,  I  suppose/'  growled  the  father. 

"You  know  quite  well  that  *we'  means  you." 

"Ah !  that  is  what  1  wanted.  You  will  not  mind  me,  will 
you?  I  shall  go  and  come  like  a  good  fairy  who  makes  him-' 
st'lf  felt  everywhere  without  being  seen,  shall  I  not?  Eh,' 
iK^lphinette,  Ninette,  Dedel — was  it  not  a  good  idea  of  mine 
to  wiy  to  you,  'There  are  some  nice  rooms  to  let  in  the  Rue 
d'Artois;  let  us  furnish  them  for  him?'  And  she  would  not 
hear  of  it !  Ah !  your  happiness  has  been  all  my  doing.  I 
am  the  author  of  your  happiness  and  of  your  existence. 
Fathers  must  always  be  giving  if  they  would  be  happy  them- 
R?lve8;  always  giving — they  would  not  be  fathers  else." 

"Wan  that  how  it  happ<»ned?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Yes.  She  would  not  listen  to  me.  She  was  afraid  that 
people  would  talk,  as  if  the  rubbish  that  they  say  about  you 
were  to  be  compared  with  happiness !  Why,  all  women  dream 
of  doing  what  she  has  done " 

Father  Goriot  found  him...*'  without  an  audience,  for 
Miiu*.  de  Xucingon  had  led  Rastignac  into  the  study;  he 
heard  a  kiss  given  and  taken,  low  though  the  sound  was. 

The  study  was  furnished  as  elegantly  as  the  other  rooms, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  there. 

"Have  we  guessed  your  wishes  rightly?"  she  asked,  as  they 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  for  dinner. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "only  too  well,  alas!  For  all  this  luxury 
so  well  carried  out,  this  realization  of  pleasant  dreams,  the 
elegance  that  satisfies  all  the  romantic  fancies  of  youth,  ap- 
peals to  me  so  strongly  that  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  my 
rightful  possession,  but  I  cannot  accept  it  from  you,  and  I 
am  too  poor  as  yet  to—" 

"Ah  I  ah !  you  say  me  nay  already,"  she  said  with  arch  im- 
periousness,  and  a  charming  little  pout  of  the  lips,  a  woman's 
way  of  laughing  away  scruples. 

But  Eugene  had  submitted  so  lately  to  that  solemn  mlt- 
questioning,  and  Vautrin's  arrest  had  so  plainly  shown  him 
the  depths  of  the  pit  that  lay  ready  to  his  feet,  that  the  in- 
stincts of  generosity  and  honor  hud  been  strengthened  in  him, 
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and  he  could  not  allow  himself 

determinations 


be  coaxed  into 
Profound 


abandoning 
melaecholT 


his    high-minded 
filled  his  mind, 

"Do  you  really  mean  to  refuse?"  said  Mme,  de  NuctBgat 
'^And  do  YOU  know  what  sueh  a  refusal  moans?  That  m 
are  not  sure  of  yourself,  that  you  do  not  dare  to  bind  yoiii- 
self  to  me.  Are  you  really  afraid  of  betraying  my  affection  f 
If  you  love  me,  if  I — iove  you,  why  should  you  shrink  back 
from  such  a  slight  obligation?  If  you  but  knew  what  i 
pleasure  it  has  been  to  see  after  all  the  arrangements  of  thii 
bachelor  establishment,  you  would  not  hesitate  any  longc!, 
you  would  ask  me  to  forgive  you  for  yonr  hesitation.  I  had 
some  money  that  belonged  to  you,  and  I  have  made  good  jm 
of  it,  that  is  all.  You  mean  this  for  magnanimity,  bnt  it  m 
very  little  of  you.    You  are  asking  me  for  far  more  than  thit 
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garret  must  be  if  it  is  like  papa*8  room !  Sec,  dinner  is  wait- 
ing all  this  time.  Do  you  want  to  make  me  unhappy? — 
Why  don't  you  answer?"  she  said,  shaking  his  hand.  "Mon 
Dieu!  papa,  make  up  his  mind  for  him,  or  I  will  go  away 
and  never  see  him  any  more.'* 

^  will  make  up  your  mind/'  said  Ooriot,  coming  down 
from  the  clouds.  ''Now,  my  dear  M.  Eugene,  the  next  thing 
18  to  borrow  money  of  the  Jews,  isn't  it  ?" 

"There  is  positively  no  help  for  it,"  said  Eugene. 

''All  right,  I  will  give  you  credit,"  said  the  other,  drawing 
out  a  cheap  leather  pocket-book,  much  the  worse  for  wear.. 
''I  have  turned  Jew  myself ;  I  paid  for  everything ;  here  are 
the  invoices.  You  do  not  owe  a  penny  for  anything  here.  It 
did  not  come  to  very  much — five  thousand  francs  at  most,  and 
I  am  going  to  lend  you  the  money  myself.  I  am  not  a  woman 
— ^you  cannot  refuse  me.  You  shall  give  me  a  receipt  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  and  you  can  return  it  some  time  or  other." 

Delphine  and  Eugene  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement, 
tears  sprang  to  their  eyes.  Rastignac  held  out  his  hand  and 
grasped  Goriot's  warmly. 

''Well,  what  is  all  this  about  ?    Are  you  not  my  children  T* 

"Oh !  my  poor  father,"  said  Mme.  de  Nucingea.  'Tiow  did 
you  do  it?" 

"Ah !  now  you  ask  me.  When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  move 
him  nearer  to  you,  and  saw  you  buying  things  as  if  they  were 
wedding  presents,  I  said  to  myself,  'She  will  never  be  able  to 
pay  for  them.'  The  attorney  says  that  thogo  law  proceedings 
will  last  quite  six  months  before  your  husband  can  be  mad^* 
to  disgorge  your  fortune.  Well  and  good.  I  sold  out  my 
property  in  the  funds  that  brought  in  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  livres  a  year,  and  bought  a  safe  annuity  of  twelve  hun- 
dred francs  a  year  for  fifteen  thousand  francs.  Then  I  paid 
your  tradesmen  out  of  the  rest  of  the  capital.  As  for  me, 
children,  I  have  a  room  upstairs  for  which  I  pay  fifty 
crowns  a  year ;  I  can  live  like  a  prince  on  two  francs  a  day, 
and  still  have  something  left  over.  I  shall  not  have  to  spend 
anything  much  on  clothes,  for  I  never  wear  anything  out. 
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''Why,  children,  why,  Delphi 
not  felt  his  daughters  heart  h 
years,  "do  you  want  me  to  die 
break!  Come,  Monsieur  Eug 
And  the  old  man  strained  her  t 
and  passionate  force  that  she  cri 

"Oh !  you  are  hurting  me !"  si 

'1  am  hurting  you!"    He  gr 
pain  expressed  in  his  face  seeme 
humanity  to  know.     The  agony 
can  only  be  compared  with  the  d 
of  the  palette  who  haye  left  for  i 
of  an  agony  suffered  for  a  whole  ^ 
Father  Goriot  pressed  his  lips  ve 
that  his  fingers  had  grasped  too  r 

"Oh!  no,  no,"  he  cried.  'T  hi 
and  his  smile  seemed  to  repeat  the 
me  with  that  cry  just  now. — The  t 
that,"  he  said  in  her  ear,  with  anc 
to  deceive  him  about  it,  or  he  woi 

Eugene  sat  dumb  with  amazen 
inexhaustible  love ;  he  gazed  at  0 
the  artless  admiration  wh\oh  cV.«- 
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Father  Goriot.  'Tea,  the  little  thing  was  in  love  with  you, 
and  now  that  her  brother  is  dead  she  is  as  rich  as  Crcesaa.** 

"Oh!  why  did  you  tell  her?"  cried  Rastignac 

"Engine,"  Delphine  said  in  his  ear,  '^  have  one  regret  now 
this  evening.    Ah !  how  I  will  love  you !  and  for  ever !" 

"This  is  the  happiest  day  I  have  had  since  you  two  were 
married!"  cried  Goriot.  "God  may  send  me  any  suffering, 
00  long  as  I  do  not  suffer  through  you,  and  I  can  still  say, 
^n  this  short  month  of  February  I  had  more  happiness  tlum 
other  men  have  in  their  whole  lives.* — Look  at  me,  Fifine!" 
he  said  to  his  daughter.  "She  is  very  beautiful,  is  she  not? 
Tell  me,  now,  have  you  seen  many  women  with  that  pretty 
•oft  color — tliat  little  dimple  of  hers?  No,  I  thought  not 
Ah,  well,  and  but  for  me  this  lovely  woman  would  never  have 
been.  And  very  soon  happiness  will  make  her  a  thousand 
times  lovelier,  happiness  through  you.  I  could  give  up  my 
place  in  heaven  to  you,  neighbor,  if  needs  be,  and  go  down  to 
hell  instead.  Come,  let  us  have  dinner,"  he  added,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  said,  "everything  is  ours." 

"Poor  dear  father!" 

He  rose  and  went  over  to  her,  and  took  her  face  in  his 
hands,  and  set  a  kiss  on  the  plaits  of  hair.  "If  you  only  knew, 
little  one,  how  happy  you  can  make  me — how  little  it  takes  to 
make  me  happy!  Will  you  come  and  see  me  sometimes?  I 
shall  be  just  above,  so  it  is  only  a  step.  Promise  me,  say  thai 
you  will !" 

^TTes,  dear  father." 

"Say  it  again." 

"Yes,  I  will,  my  kind  father." 

"HuFh!  hui^h!  I  Fhould  make  you  say  it  a  hundred  timet 
over  if  I  followed  my  own  wishes.    Let  us  have  dinner." 

The  three  behaved  like  children  that  evening,  and  Father 
Goriot*«  spirits  were  certainly  not  the  least  wild.  He  lay  at 
his  daughter's  feet,  ki»«ed  them,  gazed  into  her  eyes,  rubbed 
his  head  against  her  dress;  in  short,  no  young  lover  could 
have  been  more  extravagant  or  more  tender. 

"You  see !"  Delphine  said  with  a  look  at  Eugene,  "00  long 


the  Italiens/' 

"I  shall  go  to  the  pit,"  said  1 

It  was  midnight.    Mme.  de  > 
ing  for  her,  and  Father  Goriot  ai 
the  Maison  Vauquer,  talking  of 
their  talk  till  there  grew  up  a  cui 
yiolent  passions.     Eugene  coulc 
father's  self -less  love  was  deeper 
own.       For  this  worshiper  Delp 
fair,  and  her  father's  adoration  d 
past  as  well  as  a  future  of  love. 

They  found  Mme.  Vauquer  by 
Christophe  to  keep  her  company 
like  Marius  among  the  ruins  of 
the  two  lodgers  that  yet  remained 
lot  with  the  sympathetic  Sylvie.    ' 
corded  in  Byron's  poem  are  und< 
sheer  force  of  truth  they  fall  far 
from  the  depths. 

"Only  three  cups  of  coffee  in  t 
dear!  to  have  your  house  emptied 
break  your  heart.  What  is  life,  i 
Nothing  at  all.    Just  think  of  u  ? 
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tfhah  have  to  live  on  potatoes  now,  and  Christophe  will  have 
to  go!" 

The  Savoyard,  who  was  fast  asleep,  suddenly  woke  up  at 
thia,  and  said,  ^Madame/'  questioningly. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Sylvie,  *Tie  is  like  a  dog." 

"In  the  dead  season,  too!  Nobody  is  moving  now.  I 
would  like  to  know  where  the  lodgers  are  to  drop  down  from. 
It  drives  me  distracted.  And  that  old  witch  of  a  Michon- 
neau  goes  and  takes  Poiret  with  her!  What  can  she  have 
done  to  him  to  make  him  so  fond  of  her?  He  runs  about 
after  her  like  a  little  dog." 

"Lord !"  said  Sylvie,  flinging  up  her  head,  'Hhose  old  maids 
are  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks." 

^There's  that  poor  M.  Vautrin  that  they  made  out  to  be  a 
convict,"  the  widow  went  on.  "Well,  you  know  that  is  too 
much  for  me,  Sylvie;  I  can't  bring  myself  to  believe  it.  Such 
a  lively  man  as  he  was,  and  paid  fifteen  francs  a  month  for 
his  coffee  of  an  evening,  paid  you  every  penny  on  the  nail 
too." 

"And  open-handed  he  was!"  said  Christophe. 

"There  is  some  mistake,"  said  Sylvie. 

"Why,  no  there  isn't !  he  said  so  himself !"  said  Mme.  Vau- 
quer.  "And  to  think  that  all  these  things  have  happened  in 
my  house,  and  in  a  quarter  where  you  never  see  a  cat  go  by. 
On  my  word  as  an  honest  woman,  it's  like  a  dream.  For, 
look  here,  we  saw  Louis  XVL  meet  with  his  mishap;  we  saw 
the  fall  of  the  Emperor;  and  we  saw  him  come  back  and  fall 
again ;  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  all  that,  but  lodg- 
ing-houses are  not  liable  to  revolutions.  You  can  do  without 
a  king,  but  you  must  eat  all  the  same ;  and  so  long  as  a  decent 
woman,  a  de  Conflans  born  and  bred,  will  give  you  all  sorts  of 
good  things  for  dinner,  nothing  short  of  the  end  of  the  world 
ought  to— but  there,  it  is  the  end  of  the  world,  that  is  just 
what  it  is!" 

"And  to  think  that  Mile.  Michonneau  who  made  all  ihi/t 
mischief  is  to  have  a  thousand  crowns  a  year  for  it»  so  I  hear,** 
cried  Sylvie. 
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^^DoQ^t  epeak  of  her^  efae  is  a  wicked  woman  f*  said 
Tauquer.    "She  is  going  to  the  Buneaud^  who  charges  1 
than  cost     But  the  Bimeaud  is  capable  of  anything; 
must  have  done  frightful  things,  robbeil  and  murdered  pes><] 
pie  in  her  time,    Sh^  ought  to  be  put  in  jail  for  life  inimi 
of  that  poor  dear '' 

Eugene  and  Goriot  rang  the  door-bell  at  that  moinaiit 

"Ah  I  here  are  my  two  faithful  l*>dgers,"  said  the  widw/ 
sighing. 

But  the  two  faithful  lodgers^  who  retained  but  shadofj 
recollections  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  lodging-houjae,  ib- 
noimced  to  their  hostess  without  more  ado  that  tbej  wbh 
about  to  remove  to  the  Chaussee  d'Antin. 

*'Sylvie!"  cried  the  widow,  **this  is  the  last  straw. — Geo- 
Uemen,  this  will  be  the  death  of  me !  It  has  quite  up«et  mi! 
There's  a  weight  on  my  chest !  I  am  ten  years  older  for  iliii 
day !  Upon  my  word,  I  shall  go  out  of  my  eeui^as !  And  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  haricots  ? — Oh,  well^  if  I  am  to  be  lefl 
here  all  by  myself,  yon  shall  go  to-morrow^  Christophe* — 
G^od'Uightj  genllcnicii/*  and  she  went. 
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lake  his  (Rastignac's)  place;  that  the  official  from  the 
Museum  had  often  exprcBfied  a  desire  to  have  Mme.  Couture's 
rooms ;  and  that  in  a  very  few  days  her  household  would  be  on 
the  old  footing. 

^'God  send  it  may,  my  dear  sir !  but  bad  luck  has  come  to 
lodge  here.  There'll  be  a  death  in  the  house  before  ten  days 
are  out,  youll  see,"  and  she  gave  a  lugubrious  look  round  the 
dining-room.    ^'Whose  turn  will  it  be,  I  wonder?" 

^'It  is  just  as  well  that  we  are  moving  out/'  said  Eugene 
to  Father  Qoriot  in  a  low  voice. 

^'Madame,"  said  Sylvie,  running  in  with  a  scared  face,  *T, 
have  not  seen  Mistigris  these  three  days." 

'^Ah!  well,  if  my  cat  is  dead,  if  he  has  gone  and  left  ub, 
I " 

The  poor  woman  could  not  finish  her  sentence ;  she  clasped 
her  hands  and  hid  her  face  on  the  back  of  her  armchair, 
quite  overcome  by  this  droadful  portent. 

By  twelve  oVlock,  when  the  postman  reaches  that  quarter, 
Eu>rone  received  a  letter.  The  dainty  envelope  bore  the 
Beaus^ant  arms  on  the  seal,  and  contained  an  invitation  to 
the  Vicomtesse*s  great  ball,  which  had  been  talked  of  in  Paris 
for  a  month.  A  little  note  for  Eugene  was  slipped  in  with 
the  card. 

*T  think,  monsieur,  that  you  will  undertake  with  pleasure 
to  interpret  my  sentiments  to  Mme.  de  Xucingen,  so  I  am 
sending  the  card  for  which  you  a.^ked  me  to  you.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  make  the  aajuaiiitance  of  Mme.  de  Restaud*8 
Mster.  Pray  introduce  that  charming  lady  to  me,  and  do  not 
let  her  monopolize  all  your  afTection,  for  you  owe  me  not  a 
little  in  return  for  mine. 

"VlCOMTESSE   DE   BBAUs2ilNT." 

''\N'ell,"  paid  Eugdne  to  himself,  as  he  read  the  note  a  sec- 
ond time,  "Mme.  de  Bi»auseant  s»ays  pretty  plainly  that  she 
does  not  want  the  Baron  de  Nuringi^n." 

He  went  to  Delphiue  at  once  in  his  joy.    He  had  procured 


«**v,x  men  nor  women  are  th( 

by  which  people  seek  to  throw  a 
parade  a  fine  affectation  of  dis; 
'^i  ments.     In  this  country  within 

Tequired  of  a  woman  that  she  s 
the  soul ;  she  knows  perfectly  W( 
obligations  to  discharge,  that  si 
demands  of  a  vanity  that  enters  i: 
organism  called  society.     Love,  i 
and  by  its  very  nature,  a  vaingloi 
tatious,  thriftless  charlatan.    If  a 
there  was  not  a  woman  but  envi( 
reckless  devotion  of  passion  that 
tear  the  priceless  ruffles  at  his  wi 
entry  of  a  Due  de  Vermandois  int 
expect  of  the  rest  of  society?    Y 
wealth  and  rank;  nay,  you  must,  i 
these,  for  the  more  incense  you  bri 
shrine  of  the  god,  the  more  favoral 
shiper.    Love  is  a  religion,  and  h 
of  things  be  more  costly  than  thos< 
the  Spoiler  stays  for  a  moment,  ai 
urchin  of  the  streets,  his  course  mi 
that  he  has  mo/i^     '^ 
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Ionian  laws  of  the  Pariflian  code,  they  are  solitary  examples, 
^uch  souls  live  so  far  out  of  the  main  current  that  they  are 
Tiot  borne  away  by  the  doctrines  of  society ;  they  dwell  beside 
•oxne  clear  spring  of  everflowing  water,  without  seeking  to 
femve  the  green  shade;  happy  to  listen  to  the  echoes  of  the 
infinite  in  everything  around  them  and  in  their  own  souls, 
waiting  in  patience  to  take  their  flight  for  heaven,  while  they 
look  with  pity  upon  those  of  earth. 

Kastignac,  like  most  young  men  who  have  been  early  im- 
pressed by  the  circumstance  of  power  and  grandeur,  meant 
to  enter  the  lists  fully  armed ;  the  burning  ambition  of  con- 
quest possessed  him  already ;  perhaps  he  was  conscious  of  his 
powers,  but  as  yet  he  knew  neither  the  end  to  which  his  am- 
bition was  to  be  directed,  nor  the  means  of  attaining  it.  In 
default  of  the  pure  and  sacred  love  that  fills  a  life,  ambition 
may  become  something  very  noble,  subduing  to  itself  every 
thought  of  personal  interest,  and  setting  as  the  end — the 
greatness,  not  of  one  man,  but  of  a  whole  nation. 

But  the  student  had  not  yet  reached  the  time  of  life  when 
a  man  surveys  the  whole  course  of  existence  and  judges  it 
soberly.  Hitherto  he  had  scarcely  so  much  as  shaken  off  the 
spell  of  the  fresh  and  gracious  influences  that  envelop  a 
childhood  in  the  country,  like  green  leaves  and  grass.  He  had 
hesitated  on  the  brink  of  the  Parisian  Rubicon,  and  in  spite 
of  the  prickings  of  ambition,  he  still  clung  to  a  lingering  tra- 
dition of  an  old  ideal — the  peaceful  life  of  the  noble  in  his 
chiteou.  But  yesterday  evening,  at  the  sight  of  his  rooms, 
those  scruples  had  vanished.  He  had  learned  what  it  was  to 
enjoy  the  material  advantages  of  fortune,  as  he  had  already 
enjoyed  the  social  advantages  of  birth;  he  c(>af!o<l  to  be  a  pro- 
vincial from  that  moment,  and  slipped  naturally  and  easily 
into  a  position  which  opened  up  a  prospect  of  a  brilliant 
future. 

So,  as  he  waited  for  Delphine,  in  the  pretty  boudoir,  where 
he  felt  that  he  had  a  certain  right  to  be,  he  felt  himself  so 
far  away  from  the  Rastignac  who  came  back  to  Paris  a  year 
ago,  that,  turning  some  power  of  inner  vision  upon  this  lat- 


"Guess  what  I  bring  for  j 
beside  her.    He  took  possessi 

Mme.  de  Nucingen  gave  a  , 
She  turned  to  Eugene;  then 
flung  her  arms  about  his  necl 
a  frenzy  of  gratified  vanity. 

"And  I  owe  this  happiness  t 
the  more  intimate  word  in  hi 
dressing-room,  let  us  be  prude 
I  may  call  it  so,  when  it  comes 
more  than  a  triumph  for  self-L 
to  introduce  me  into  that  set. 
to  you  to  be  frivolous,  petty,  s 
remember,  my  friend,  that  I  am 
and  that  if  I  long  more  than  < 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  it  i 
there.^' 

^lime.  de  Beaus^ant's  not«  b 
she  does  not  expect  to  see  the  Bi 
don't  you  think  so  ?"  said  Eugfe: 

^TVTiy,  yes,"  said  the  Barone 
'Those  women  have  a  talent  fc 
consequenrp   T  eV»«ii  - 
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had  been  discasfling  her  at  the  club.  Great  heavens !  on  what 
does  a  woman's  character  and  the  honor  of  a  whole  family 
depend !  I  feel  that  I  am  nearly  touched  and  wounded  in  my 
poor  sister.  According  to  some  people,  M.  de  Trailles  must 
have  put  his  name  to  bills  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
nearly  all  of  them  are  overdue,  and  proceedings  are  threat- 
ened. In  this  predicament,  it  seems  that  my  sister  sold  her 
diamonds  to  a  Jew — the  beautiful  diamonds  that  belonged  to 
her  husband*s  mother,  Mme.  de  Restaud  the  elder, — you  have 
Been  her  wearing  them.  In  fact,  nothing  else  has  been  talked 
about  for  the  last  two  days.  So  I  can  see  that  Anastasie  is 
rare  to  come  to  Mme.  de  Beauseant's  ball  in  tissue  of  gold, 
and  ablaze  with  diamonds,  to  draw  all  eyes  upon  her;  and  I 
-  will  not  be  outshone.  She  has  tried  to  eclipse  me  all  her 
life ;  she  has  never  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  have  helped  her  bo 
often,  and  always  had  money  for  her  when  she  had  none. — 
But  never  mind  other  people  now,  to-day  I  mean  to  be  per- 
fectly happy." 

At  one  o'clock  that  morning  Eugene  was  still  with  Mme. 
de  Nucingen.  In  the  midst  of  their  lovers'  farewell,  a  fare- 
well full  of  hope  of  bliss  to  come,  she  said  in  a  troubled  voice, 
"I  am  very  fearful,  superstitious.  Give  what  name  you  like 
to  my  presentiments,  but  I  am  afraid  that  my  happiness  will 
be  paid  for  by  some  horrible  catastrophe." 

"Child!"  said  Engine. 

"Ah!  have  wc  changed  places,  and  am  I  the  child  to- 
night?" she  asked,  laughingly. 

Flugine  went  back  to  the  Maison  Vauquer,  never  doubting 
but  that  he  should  leave  it  for  good  on  the  morrow ;  and  on 
the  way  ho  fell  to  dn»aming  the  bright  dreams  of  youth,  when 
the  cup  of  happiness  has  left  its  sweetness  on  the  lips. 

"Well?"  cried  Goriot,  as  Rastignac  passed  by  his  door. 

"Yes,"  said  Eugene;  "I  will  tell  vou  everything  to-mor- 
row." 

"Everything,  will  you  not?"  cried  the  old  man.  "Go  to 
bed.    To-morrow  our  happy  life  will  begin." 

Next  day,  Goriot  and  Rastignac  were  ready  to  leave  the 


It  80  happened  that  Eug^n 
his  neighbor.  At  breakfast  tiir 
intend  the  removal  of  his  goo 
him  in  the  Rue  d'Artois  at 
name  had  been  called  early  on 
and  he  had  gone  back  at  once  t 
viive.    No  one  had  seen  him  cc 
find  a  porter,  and  the  mistress 
Eugene  had  thought  to  pay  her  . 
if  he  left  this,  Goriot  in  his  zeal 
As  it  was,  Eugene  went  up  to 
had  been  forgotten,  and  blessec 
the  blank  bill  bearing  Yautrin's  i 
where  he  had  carelessly  thrown 
repaid  the  amount.    There  was  n 
about  to  tear  it  into  little  pieces, ' 
ing  in  Groriot's  room,  and  the  e 
made  no  more  noise,  and  stood 
she  should  have  no  secrets  from 
words,  the  conversation  between  i 
80  strange  and  interesting  that  i 

"Ah !  thank  heaven  that  you  tl 
an  account  of  the  money  settled 
rained,  father.    Is  it  safe  to  tall 

'TTes,  there  is  no  one  in  the  ho 
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Ehing  so  important  happened  that  you  must  come  here  about 
it?  In  a  few  minutes  we  should  have  been  in  the  Kue 
d'Artois." 

*'Eh !  does  one  think  what  one  is  doing  after  a  catastrophe? 
It  has  turned  my  head.  Your  attorney  has  found  out  the 
ftate  of  things  now^  but  it  was  bound  to  come  out  sooner  or 
later.  We  shall  want  your  long  business  experience;  and  I 
come  to  you  like  a  drowning  man  who  catches  at  a  branchy 
When  M.  Denrille  found  that  Xucingen  was  throwing  all 
•orts  of  difficulties  in  his  way,  he  threatened  him  with  pro- 
ceedings, and  told  him  plainly  that  he  would  soon  obtain  an 
order  from  the  President  of  the  Tribunal.  So  Nucingen 
cmme  to  my  room  this  morning,  and  asketl  if  I  meant  to  ruin 
iu  both.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it, 
that  I  had  a  fortune,  and  ought  to  be  put  into  posi^ession  of 
my  fortune,  and  that  my  attorney  was  acting  for  me  in  the 
matter;  I  said  again  that  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
It,  and  could  not  possibly  go  into  the  subject  with  him. 
Wasn't  that  what  you  told  me  to  tell  him?" 

**Ye8,  quite  right,"  answered  Goriot. 

**\Vell,  then,"  Delphine  continued,  "he  told  me  all  about 
his  affairs.  He  had  just  invested  all  his  capital  and  mine 
in  business  spec*ulations;  they  have  (miy  just  been  started, 
and  very  large  sums  of  money  are  locked  up.  If  I  were  to 
compel  him  to  refund  my  dowry  now,  he  w<iuld  Ik?  forced  to 
file  his  petition;  but  if  1  will  wait  a  year,  he  undertakes,  on 
his  honor,  to  double  or  tn>ble  my  fortune,  by  investing  it  in 
building  land,  and  1  shall  be  mistress  at  last  of  the  whole 
of  my  property.  He  was  s])eaking  the  truth,  father  dear;  he 
frightened  me !  He  asked  my  pardon  for  his  conduct ;  he  has 
given  me  my  liberty;  I  am  free  to  act  as  I  plea^*  on  condi- 
tion that  I  leave  him  to  carry  on  my  business  in  my  name. 
To  prove  his  sinci'rity,  he  promised  that  M.  Derville  might 
iniipect  the  accounts  as  often  as  I  pleased,  so  that  I  might  be 
assured  that  everything  was  being  cc^nducted  properly.  In 
short,  he  put  himself  into  my  power,  bound  hand  and  foot. 
Ue  wishes  the  present  anangements  as  to  the  expenses  of 
IS 


±jv  you  reaiij  beliere  that 
her  father.    "It  was  all  got  up 
to  do  with   Germans  in  the  ^ 
straightforward  they  are  prett; 
their  simplicity  and  frankness 
bugs  as  well,  they  are  the  worst 
ie  taking  advantage  of  you.    A: 
to  bear  on  him  he  shams  dead ;  I 
ter  under  your  name  than  in  h: 
tage  of  the  position  to  secure 
business.    He  is  as  sharp  as  he 
lot!    No,  no;  I  am  not  going  : 
without  a  penny  when  I  go  to  I 
thing  about  business  still.    He  I 
lation,  he  says ;  very  well  then,  tl 
it — bills,  receipts,  papers  of  soi 
them,  and  come  to  an  arrangeme 
the  most  promising  of  his  specuL 
own  risk,  and  have  the  securities 
thoy  shall  represent  the  separate 
wife  of  the  Baron  dc  Nucingen 
tako  us  for  idiots?    Does  he  imt 
idoa  of  your  being  without  fortui 
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Bched  and  sared  all  my  life  for  you,  my  darlings^  for  you 
1^0  made  the  toil  and  every  burden  borne  for  you  eeem  light ; 
^d  now,  my  fortune,  my  whole  life,  is  to  vanish  in  smoke! 
^ould  die  raving  mad  if  I  believed  a  word  of  it.  By  all 
uit^s  holiest  in  heaven  and  earthy  we  will  have  this  cleared 
p  at  once;  go  through  the  books,  have  the  whole  business 
koked  thoroughly  into!  I  will  not  sleep,  nor  rest,  nor  eat 
Btil  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  all  your  fortune  is  in  exist- 
aoe.  Your  money  is  settled  upon  you,  God  be  tlmnked !  and, 
ackily,  your  attorney,  ilaftre  Derville,  is  an  honest  man. 
lood  I»rd !  you  shall  have  your  snug  little  million,  your  fifty 
housand  francs  a  year,  as  long  as  you  live,  or  I  will  raise  a 
•cket  in  Paris,  I  will  so !  If  the  Tribunals  put  upon  us,  I 
rill  appeal  to  the  Chambers.  If  I  knew  that  you  were  well 
nd  comfortably  off  as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  that 
bought  would  keep  me  easy  in  spite  of  bad  health  and 
roubles.  Money?  why,  it  is  life!  Money  does  everything. 
Hist  great  dolt  of  an  Alsatian  shall  sing  to  another  tune! 
40ok  here,  Delphine,  don't  give  way,  don't  make  a  conces- 
ion  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  farthing  to  that  fathead,  who  has 
[round  you  down  and  made  you  miserable.  If  he  can't  do 
rithout  you,  we  will  give  him  a  good  cudgeling,  and  keep 
dm  in  order.  Great  heavens!  my  brain  is  on  fire;  it  is  as  if 
here  were  something  redhot  inside  my  head.  My  Delphine 
ying  on  straw !  You !  my  Fifine !  Good  gracious !  Where 
u;e  my  gloves?  Come,  let  us  go  at  once;  I  mean  to  see  everj'- 
iung  with  my  own  eyes — books,  cash,  and  correspondence, 
iie  whole  business.  I  shall  have  no  peace  until  I  know  for 
ertain  that  your  fortune  is  secure." 

"Oh!  father  dear,  be  careful  how  you  set  about  it!  If 
bere  is  the  least  hint  of  vengeance  in  the  business,  if  you 
how  yourself  openly  hostile,  it  will  be  all  over  with  me.  He 
HOWS  whom  he  has  to  deal  with ;  he  thinks  it  quite  natural 
hat  if  you  put  the  idea  into  my  head,  I  should  be  uneasy 
bout  my  money ;  but  I  swear  to  you  that  he  has  it  in  his  own 
lands,  and  that  he  had  meant  to  keep  it.  He  is  just  the 
nan  to  abscond  with  all  the  money  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch, 
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tile  scoundrel !  He  knows  quite  well  that  I  will  not  disboMi 
the  name  1  bear  by  bringing  him  into  a  court  of  \&w.  Hi  I 
position  is  strong  and  weaJc  at  the  same  time.  If  we  dihil 
him  to  dci^jmir,  I  am  loBt/' 

'^Whyj  then,  the  man  is  a  rogue?" 

"Well,  }'e.^,  father/'  she  said,  flinging  hereelf  into  a  chm. 
"I  wanted  to  keep  it  from  you  to  spare  your  feelingBj"  «ai 
elie  burst  into  tears;  '*I  did  not  want  you  to  know  thatj^ 
had  married  me  to  such  a  man  as  he  is.    He  is  just  the  mot 
in  private  life— body   and   soul  and  conscience — ^the  aiDt 
through  and  throiigh— hideous !    I  hate  him;  I  despise  hial 
Yes,  after  all  that  that  despicable  Xucingen  has  toM  me,  1 
cannot  respect  him  any  longer.     A  man  capable  of  mimg 
himself  up  in  such  affairs,  and  of  talking  about  tbem  to  k 
as  he  did,  without  the  elighteet  scruple, — it  is  because  I  hati 
read  him  through  and  througli  that  1  am  afraid  of  hinL    Mt 
my  hui=band,  frankly  proposed  to  give  me  my  liberty,  aod  4j 
you  know  w^hat  that  means  ?  It  means  that  if  things  turn  aoi 
badly  for  him,  T  am  to  play  into  his  hands,  and  be  hie  ^Hf* 
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ImyB  ap  Umd  in  bis  own  name,  then  he  finds  men  of  straw  to 
run  up  houises  upon  it.  These  men  make  a  bargain  with  a 
contractor  to  build  the  houses^  p&ying  them  by  bills  at  long 
dAtes;  then  in  consideration  of  a  small  sum  they  leave  my 
husband  in  possession  of  the  houses,  and  finally  slip  through 
the  fingers  of  the  deluded  contractors  by  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  name  of  the  firm  of  Nucingen  has  been  used 
to  dazzle  the  poor  contractors.  I  saw  that.  I  noticed,  too, 
that  Nucingen  had  sent  bills  for  large  amounts  to  Amster- 
dam, London,  Naples,  and  Vienna,  in  order  to  prove  if  neces- 
sary that  large  sums  had  been  paid  away  by  the  firm.  How 
could  we  get  possession  of  those  bills?'' 

Eugene  heard  a  dull  thud  on  the  fioor;  Father  Goriot  must 
have  fallen  on  his  knees. 

''Great  heavens!  what  have  I  done  to  you?  Bound  my 
daughter  to  this  scoundrel  who  does  as  he  likes  with  her ! — 
Ob !  my  child,  my  child  I  forgive  me  !*'  cried  the  old  man. 

''Yes,  if  I  am  in  the  depths  of  despair,  perhaps  you  arc 
to  blame,"  said  Delphine.  "We  have  so  little  sense  when  we 
marry !  What  do  we  know  of  the  world,  of  business,  or  men, 
or  life?  Our  fathers  should  think  for  us!  Father  dear,  I 
am  not  blaming  you  in  the  least,  forgive  me  for  what  I  said. 
This  is  all  my  own  fault.  Nay,  do  not  cry,  papa,''  she  said, 
kissing  him. 

"Do  not  you  cry  either,  my  little  Delphine.  Ixx)k  up  and 
let  me  kiss  away  the  tears.  There !  I  sliall  find  my  wits  and 
unravel  this  skein  of  your  husband's  winding." 

"No,  let  me  do  that;  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  him.  lie 
is  fond  of  me,  well  and  good ;  I  shall  use  my  influence  to  make 
him  invest  my  money  as  8<x)n  as  possible  in  landed  prop<Tty 
in  my  own  name.  Ver)*  likely  I  could  get  him  to  buy  back 
Nucingen  in  Alsace  in  my  name;  that  has  always  lx*i*n  a  pet 
idea  of  his.  Still,  come  to-morrow  and  go  through  the  books, 
and  look  into  the  business.  M.  Derville  knows  little  of  mer- 
cantile matters.  No,  not  to-morrow  though.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  upset.  Mme.  de  Bi^auseant's  ball  will  be  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  I  must  keep  quiet,  so  as  to  look  my  best  and 
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fresliest,  and  do  honor  to  my  dear  Eugene!     ,     ,    ,    Cm] 
let  us  see  bis  room/' 

But  as  she  spoke  a  carriage  stopped  in  the  Rue  Nsiih 
Saime-Oenevit^ve,  and  the  sound  of  Mme,  de  Restaud's  Toin 
came  from  the  staircase,  "Is  my  father  in?"  she  asked  r)| 
Sylvie, 

This  accident  was  luckily  timed  for  Eugene,  whose  *5» 
idea  had  been  to  throw  himself  down  on  the  bed  and  pretand 
to  be  asleep, 

"Oh,  father,  have  you  heard  about  Anastasie?*'  said  W- 
phine,  when  she  beard  her  sister  speak,  ''It  looks  aa  tbongii 
some  strange  things  had  happened  in  that  faniily," 

'TVhat  sort  of  things?''  asked  Goriot.  "This  is  like  to  be 
the  death  of  me.  lly  poor  head  will  not  stand  a  double  mi*- 
fortune/* 

""Good-morniDfif,  father/'  said  the  Countess  from  the 
threshold,     ^*0h !  Delplune,  are  you  here?" 

ilme,  de  Restaud  seemed  taken  aback  by  her  sisterV 
presence. 
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OD,  BtirrinfT  the  smouldering  fire,  "come  nearer,  both  of  you. 
It  is  cohl.  What  iR  it,  Nafiie?  Be  quick  and  tell  me,  this  is 
enough  to—'* 

••Wfll,  then,  my  husband  knows  everything/*  said  the 
C(iiint(':'s.  'Must  imagine  it;  do  you  remember,  father,  that 
bill  of  Muxime*8  some  time  ago?  Well,  that  was  not  the 
fir^t.  I  had  paid  ever  so  many  before  that.  About  the  begin- 
nin;:  of  January  M.  de  Trailles  seemed  very  much  troubled. 
Ilo  tm'ul  nothing  to  me ;  but  it  is  so  easy  to  read  the  hearts  of 
those  you  love,  a  mere  trifle  is  enough;  and  then  you  feel 
things  instinctively.  Indee<l,  he  was  more  tender  and  affec- 
tionate than  ever,  and  I  was  happier  than  I  had  ever  been 
befitn*.  Poor  Maxime!  in  himself  he  was  really  saying  good- 
bye to  me,  so  he  has  told  me  since;  he  meant  to  blow 
hijt  brains  out !  At  last  I  worried  him  so,  and  begged  and 
implored  so  hard;  for  two  hours  I  knelt  at  his  knees  and 
pniywl  and  entreated,  and  at  last  he  told  me — that  he  owed 
a  hundrefl  thousand  francs.  Oh!  papa!  a  hundred  thousand 
francf !  I  was  beside  myM»lf !  You  had  not  the  money,  I 
kn«'W ;  I  had  eaten  up  all  that  you  had " 

"No,"  said  Goriot ;  "I  could  not  have  got  it  for  you  unless 
I  had  stolen  it.  But  I  would  have  done  that  for  you,  Nasie! 
I  will  do  it  yet." 

The  words  came  from  him  like  a  sob,  a  hoarse  sound  lik? 
the  di*ath  rattle  of  a  dying  man;  it  seeme<l  indeed  like  the 
agony  of  death  when  the  father  s  love  was  powerless.  There 
was  a  pauiH*,  and  neither  of  the  sisters  spoke.  It  must  have 
Yti*i*n  selfishness  indeed  that  could  hear  unmoved  that  cry  of 
anguish  that,  like  a  pt»bble  thrown  over  a  precipice,  reveaknl 
thf  depths  of  his  despair. 

**I  found  the  money,  father,  by  selling  what  was  not  mine 
to  sell,"  and  the  Countess  burst  into  tears. 

n<lf»him*  was  touched;  she  laid  her  head  on  her  sister's 
sh'iulfliT,  and  critnl  too. 

**Then  it  is  all  true,''  she  said. 

.\nastasie  bowed  her  head,  Mme.  de  Nncingen  flung  her 
arms  about  her,  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  held  her  sister  to  bar 
hemrt. 
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Onm  to  me  and  pour  out  your  griQU  to  me ;  mj  beiit  {ft1ll|i 
^oo^  to  hold  them  alL    Oh !  you  might  rend  my  hom  ii  { 
pun.'vv^  and  every  fragment  would  make  a  father's  hcMtL  B 
M^  1  could  bear  all  your  sorrows  for  you !     .     *    .    Ai! 

y^m  were  so  happy  when   you  were  Little   and   still  w\£l 

. " 

**We  have  never  been  Imppy  since,"  said  Delphine.  *TST«r 
ape  *he  old  days  when  we  slid  down  the  sacks  la  tli0  gtt^ 
gmmryr 

**71igt  is  not  fill,  father/'  said  Auastagie  in  Goriot'i  ett 
The  old  man  ga^e  a  startled  shudder,  'The  diamoods  ody 
eold  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  Maxime  is  hard  presiei 
Th'^e  are  twelve  thousand  francs  still  to  pay.  He  has  gita 
me  his  word  that  he  will  be  steady  and  give  up  play  in  futum 
Hie  love  is  all  that  I  have  left  in  the  world,  I  have  paid  mA 
a  fearful  price  for  it  that  I  shall  die  if  I  lose  him  now.  I 
have  sacrificed  my  fortuoe^  ray  honor,  my  peace  of  mind,  aii4 
my  children  for  him.  Oh !  do  something,  so  that  at  tha  leiM 
"Maximo  may  be  at  large  and  live  undisgraced  in  the  W0li4 
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^  see  how  it  is,''  said  the  Countess.  ''Booms  for  M.  de 
Sastignac.    Poor  Delphine,  take  warning  by  me !'' 

''M.  de  Rastignac  is  incapable  of  ruining  the  woman  he 
iDTes,  dear." 

^'Thanks!  Delphine.  I  thought  you  would  have  been 
Dnder  to  me  in  my  troubles,  but  you  never  did  love  me." 

**Ye8,  yes,  she  loves  you,  Nasic,"  cried  (Joriot;  "she  wac 
imying  so  only  just  now.  We  were  talking  about  you,  and 
ihc  insisted  that  you  were  beautiful,  and  that  she  herself 
vaa  only  pretty!*' 

''Pretty !"  said  the  Countess.  ''She  is  as  hard  as  a  marble 
pUtue." 

"And  if  I  am?"  cried  Delphine,  flushing  up,  "how  have 
you  treated  me?  You  would  not  recognize  me;  you  closed 
the  doors  of  every  house  against  me;  you  have  never  let  an 
opportunity  of  mortifying  mc  slip  by.  And  when  did  I  come, 
aa  you  were  always  doing,  to  drain  our  poor  father,  a  thou- 
sand francs  at  a  time,  till  he  is  left  as  you  see  him  now? 
That  is  all  your  doing,  sister !  I  myself  have  seen  my  father 
as  often  as  I  could.  I  have  not  turned  him  out  of  the  house, 
and  then  come  and  fawned  upon  him  when  I  wanted  money. 
I  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  he  had  spent  those  twelve 
thousand  francs  on  me.  I  am  economical,  as  you  know ;  and 
when  papa  has  made  me  presents,  it  has  never  been  because 
I  came  and  begged  for  them." 

**You  were  better  off  than  I.  M.  de  Marsay  was  rich,  as 
you  have  reason  to  know.  You  always  were  as  slippery  as 
gold.    Good-bye;  I  have  neither  sister  nor " 

**0h!  hush,  hush,  Xasie!"  cried  her  father. 

"Nobody  else  would  re[)eat  what  everybody  has  ceased  to 
believe.     You  are  an  unnatural  sister!"  cried  Delphine. 

"Oh,  children,  children!  hush!  hush!  or  I  will  kill  myself 
before  your  eyes." 

*There,  Nasie,  I  forgive  you,"  said  Mme.  de  Nucingen; 
•*yon  are  very  unhappy.  But  I  am  kinder  than  you  are. 
How  could  you  say  that  just  when  1  was  ready  to  do  anything 
in  the  world  to  help  you,  even  to  be  reconciled  with  my  bus- 


I.1UU1   iwo   hundred   thousai 
Nucingen. 

"Delphiner   cried   the   C 
sister. 

''I  shall  tell  you  the  truth 
slander  me,'^  said  the  Barom 

''Delphine!  you  are  a ^ 

Father  Goriot  sprang  betwe 
handy  and  laid  his  own  over  I 

*'Qood  heavens,  father!     \ 
this  morning?''  said  Anastasi( 

"Ah !  well,  yes,  I  ought  not 
poor  father,  wiping  his  hands 
been  packing  up  mj^  things;  I 
coming  to  see  me." 

He  was  glad  that  he  had  drai 
self. 

"Ah  I"  he  sighed,  as  he  sa 
broken  my  heart  between  you. 
feels  as  if  it  were  on  fire.  Be 
each  other  I  This  will  be  the  de 
come,  be  sensible ;  you  are  both 
he  added,  looking  through  hie 
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ber  to  forgive  you — ^just  to  please  me/'  he  said  in  her  ear. 
''She  is  more  miserable  than  you  are.    Come  now,  Dedel.'' 

"Poor  Nasie !"  said  Delphine,  alarmed  at  the  wild  extrava- 
gant grief  in  her  father's  face,  ''I  was  in  the  wrong,  kiss 
me " 

*^Ah !  that  is  like  balm  to  my  heart,"  cried  Father  Goriot 
'^ut  how  are  we  to  find  twelve  thousand  francs?  I  might 
offer  myself  as  a  substitute  in  the  army " 

*'OhI  father  dear!"  they  both  cried,  flinging  their  arms 
about  him.    "No,  no!" 

"God  reward  you  for  the  thought.  We  are  not  worth  it, 
are  we,  Nasie?"  asked  Delphine. 

^And  besides,  father  dear,  it  would  only  be  a  drop  in  the 
backet,"  observed  the  Countess. 

"But  is  flesh  and  blood  worth  nothing?"  cried  the  old  man 
in  his  despair.  "I  would  give  body  and  soul  to  save  you, 
Nasie.  1  would  do  a  murder  for  the  man  who  would  rescue 
jou.  I  would  do,  as  Vautrin  did,  go  to  the  hulks,  go——'* 
be  stopped  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  put  both  hands 
to  his  head.  ^'Nothing  left!'*  he  cried,  tearing  his  hair.  "If 
I  only  knew  of  a  way  to  steal  money,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  do 
it,  and  then  you  can*t  set  to  work  by  yourself,  and  it  takes 
time  to  rob  a  bank.  Yes,  it  is  time  I  was  dead;  there  is 
nothing  left  me  to  do  but  to  die.  I  am  no  good  in  the  world ; 
I  am  no  longer  a  father !  No.  She  has  come  to  me  in  her 
extremity,  and,  wretch  that  I  am,  I  have  nothing  to  give  her. 
Ah!  you  put  your  money  into  a  life  annuity,  old  scoundrel; 
and  had  you  not  daughters?  You  did  not  love  them.  Die, 
die  in  a  ditch,  like  the  dog  that  you  are !  Yes,  I  am  worse 
than  a  dog;  a  beast  would  not  have  done  as  I  have  done  I 
Oh!  my  head     ...     it  throbs  as  if  it  would  burst." 

"Papa!"  cried  both  the  young  women  at  once,  "do,  pray, 
be  reasonable!"  and  they  clung  to  him  to  prevent  him  from 
dashing  his  head  against  the  wall.  There  was  a  sound  of 
sobbing. 

Eugene,  greatly  alarmed,  took  the  bill  that  bore  Vautrin'a 
•ignatuie,  saw  that  the  stamp  would  suflSoe  for  a  larger  fom. 
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ailEred  the  figoirefi^  made  it  into  a  rc^gular  bill  for  mini 
tbovauid  fraDCB,  payable  to  Goriot^s  order,  and  went  to  h| 
anigiilKir  s  room, 

^'Hien^  is  the  money,  madame,''  he  said,  handing  the  pm  { 
til  piip^t  to  her.    ^'I  was  asleep ;  jour  conversation  awoke  i 
by  this  means  I  learned  all  that  I  owed  to  M. 
bill  can  be  discounted,  and  I  shall  meet  it  pii 
^  die  due  date/' 

The  Coonteas  stood  motionless  and  speechless,  bnt  she  hA  \ 
tiw  bill  in  her  fingers. 

^Dfflphine/'  she  said,  with  a  white  face,  and  her  wkk 
fhune  quiverLng  %ith  indignation^  anger,  and  rage,  "I  foTgi^ 
yuxL  ^v^r}"thing  j  God  is  my  witness  that  I  forgave  yon,  bm  I 
cuiiJiot  forgive  this!  So  this  gentleiBan  was  there  aU  d» 
tiint\  und  you  knew  it !  Your  petty  spite  has  led  ym  to 
wrWi  your  vengeance  on  me  by  betraying  my  secrets,  my  lik 
my  children's  Uvee,  my  shame,  my  honor!  There,  yoo  «t 
Quthing  to  me  any  longer,  I  hate  you,  I  will  do  all  dttt  I 
oaii  to  injure  you.     I  will     .     .     ." 

Auger  paralyzed  her;  the  words  died  in  her  dry  parched 

**Why,  he  is  my  soa,  my  child;  he  is  your  brother,  yoin 
IMwvrverl"  cried  Goriot.  "^Kiss  his  hand,  Kasie!  Stay,  I 
wtll  ^uibnia^  him  myself,"  he  Baid,  fitraining  Engine  to  hii 
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''Sir?  .  .  ."  she  said,  doubt  and  inquiry  in  her  face, 
tone,  and  bearing;  she  took  no  notice  now  of  her  father  nor 
of  Uelphine,  who  was  hastily  unfastening  his  waistcoat. 

"Madame,"  said  Eugene,  answering  the  question  before  it 
was  asked,  ''I  will  meet  the  bill,  and  keep  silence  about  it/' 

"You  have  killed  our  father,  Nasie!"  said  Delphine^  point- 
ing to  Gorioty  who  lay  unconscious  on  the  bed.  The  Countesa 
fled. 

**I  freely  forgive  her/'  said  the  old  man,  opening  his  eyes; 
''her  position  is  horrible;  it  would  turn  an  older  head  than 
hers.  Comfort  Nasie,  and  be  nice  to  her,  Delphine ;  promise 
it  to  your  poor  father  before  he  dies,"  he  asked,  holding  Del- 
pbine*s  hand  in  a  convulsive  clasp. 

"Oh !  what  ails  you,  father  ?"  she  cried  in  real  alarm. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  said  (loriot;  "it  will  go  off.  There 
is  something  heavy  pressing  on  my  forehead,  a  little  head- 
ache.    ...     Ah!  poor  Xasie,  what  a  life  lies  before  her!** 

Just  as  he  spoke,  the  Countess  came  back  again  and  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him.     "Forgive  me!"  she  cried. 

"Come,"  said  her  father,  "you  are  hurting  me  still  more.*' 

"Monsieur,"  the  Countess  said,  turning  to  Rastignac, 
"misery  made  me  unjust  to  you.  You  will  be  a  brother  to 
me,  will  you  not  ?"  and  she  held  out  her  hand.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears  as  she  spoke. 

"Nasie,"  cried  Delphine,  flinging  her  arms  round  her  ris- 
ter,  "my  little  Xasie,  let  us  forget  and  forgive." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Nasie;  "1  sliall  never  forget!" 

"Dear  angels,"  cried  Goriot,  "it  is  as  if  a  dark  curtain  over 
my  eyes  had  been  raised;  your  voices  have  called  me  back 
to  life.  Kiss  each  other  once  more.  Well,  now,  Nasie,  that 
bill  will  save  you,  won't  it?" 

"I  hope  so.    I  say,  papa,  will  you  write  your  name  on  it?" 

"There !  how  stupid  of  me  to  forget  that !  But  I  am  not 
feeling  at  all  well,  Xasie,  so  you  must  not  remember  it 
against  me.  Send  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  are  out  of 
your  strait.  No,  I  will  go  to  you.  No,  after  all.  I  will  not 
go;  I  alight  meet  your  husband,  and  I  should  kill  him  on 


ue  answered,  raising  his  eyei 

thoughts  that  he  did  not  vei 

"Yes.     She  is  always  actii 

"How  do  you  feel  now,  de 

tignae. 

"I  should  like  to  go  to  sle< 
Eugdne  helped  him  to  bed 
side,  holding  his  hand  until  1: 
"This  evening  at  the  Italic 
you  can  let  me  know  how  he 
this  place,  monsieur.    Let  us 
frightful !"  she  cried  on  the  ti 
worse  lodged  than  our  father, 
well.    I  would  love  you  more  i 
boy,  if  you  are  to  succeed  in  lift 
ing  twelve  thousand  francs  out 
Comte  de  Trailles  is  a  confira 
her  eyes  to  it.      He  would  ha 
francs  in  the  same  way  that  he 
A  groan  from  the  next  room 
bedside;  to  all  appearance  he 
caught  the  words,  "They  are  i 
awake  or  sleeping,  the  tone  in 
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^ow  are  you  now?''  she  asked. 

^Quite  comfortable.  Do  not  worry  about  me;  I  shall  get 
Qp  presently.  Don't  stay  with  me,  children;  go,  go  and  be 
happy." 

Engine  went  back  with  Delphine  as  far  as  her  door;  but 
he  was  not  easy  about  Ooriot,  and  would  not  stay  to  dinner, 
as  she  proposed.  He  wanted  to  be  back  at  the  Maison  Vau- 
quer.  Father  Goriot  had  left  his  room,  and  was  just  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner  as  he  came  in.  Bianchon  had  placed 
himself  where  he  could  watch  the  old  man  carefully;  and 
when  the  old  vermicelli  maker  took  up  his  square  of  bread 
and  smelled  it  to  find  out  the  quality  of  the  flour,  the  medical 
student,  studying  him  closely,  saw  that  the  action  was  purely 
mechanical,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Just  come  and  sit  over  here,  hospitaller  of  Cochin,*'  said 
Engine. 

Bianchon  went  the  more  willingly  because  his  change  of 
place  brought  him  next  to  the  old  lodger. 

"What  is  wrong  with  him  ?"  asked  Kastignac. 

'^t  is  all  up  with  him,  or  I  am  much  mistaken!  Some- 
thing very  extraordinary  must  have  taken  place ;  he  looks  to 
roe  as  if  he  were  in  imminent  danger  of  serous  apoplexy. 
The  lower  part  of  his  face  is  composed  enough,  but  the  upper 
part  is  drawn  and  distorted.  Then  there  is  that  peculiar 
look  about  the  eyes  that  indicates  an  effusion  of  serum  in  the 
brain ;  they  look  as  though  thoy  were  covered  with  a  film  of 
fine  dust,  do  you  notice?  I  shall  know  more  about  it  by  to- 
morrow morning.'* 

*as  there  any  cure  for  it?" 

'^one.  It  might  be  possible  to  stave  death  ofF  for  a  time 
if  a  way  could  be  found  of  setting  up  a  reaction  in  the  lower 
extremities ;  but  if  the  symptoms  do  not  abate  by  to-morrow 
evening,  it  will  be  all  over  with  him,  poor  old  fellow !  Do  you 
know  what  has  happened  to  bring  this  on  ?  There  must  have 
been  some  violent  shock,  and  his  mind  has  given  way." 

'HTes,  there  was,"  said  Rastignac,  remembering  how  tiie 
16 


Alui  live  if  your  affection  di 
troubles  that  I  should  once  ha\ 
J  this  moment  I  have  but  one  fej 

— to  lose  the  love  that  has  mat 
thing  else  is  as  nothing  to  mt 
care  for  nothing  else,  for  you  i 
feel  glad  to  be  rich,  it  is  for  y« 
said,  I  think  of  my  lover  bef 
why  ?    I  cannot  tell  you,  but  all 
gave  me  a  heart,  but  you  have  i 
world  may  condemn  me;  what 
quitted  in  your  eyes,  for  you  ha^ 
for  the  faults  which  a  tyrannous 
for  you!     Do  you  think  me  an 
no,  no  one  could  help  loving  sucl 
But  how  could  I  hide  the  ine^ 
miserable  marriages  from  him? 
marry  when  we  did?    Was  it  n 
and  foresee  for  us?    To-day  I 
we  do,  but  how  can  it  be  helpe 
him,  we  could  not  comfort  him 
tion  would  give  him  more  pain  i 
complaints  and  upbraidings.    T 
©vervi^'****  *^ — 
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•elfish  and  eelf-absorbed,  frivolous  and  Bhallow ;  yet  of  all  wo- 
men, when  they  love,  they  sacrifice  their  personal  feelings  to 
their  passion;  they  rise  but  so  much  the  higher  for  all  the 
pettiness  overcome  in  their  nature,  and  become  sublime.  Then 
Eugene  was  struck  by  the  profound  discernment  and  insight 
diftplayed  by  this  woman  in  judging  of  natural  affection, 
when  a  privileged  affection  had  separated  and  set  her  at  a 
distance  apart.  Mme.  de  Nucingen  was  piqued  by  the  si- 
lence. 

**What  are  you  thinking  about  ?"  she  asked. 

^I  am  thinking  about  what  you  said  just  now.  Hitherto 
I  have  always  felt  sure  that  I  cared  far  more  for  you  than  you 
did  for  me.'* 

She  smiled,  and  would  not  give  way  to  the  happiness  she 
felt,  lest  their  talk  should  exceed  the  conventional  limits  of 
propriety.  She  had  never  hoard  the  vibrating  tones  of  a  sin- 
cere and  youthful  love ;  a  few  more  words,  and  she  feared  for 
her  self-control. 

**Eug4ne,"  she  said,  changing  the  conversation,  *T  won- 
der whether  you  know  what  has  been  happening?  All  Paris 
will  go  to  Hme.  de  Beau8^ant*s  to-morrow.  The  Sochefides 
and  the  Marquis  d'Ajuda  have  agreed  to  keep  the  matter  a 
profound  secret,  but  to-morrow  the  king  will  sign  the  mar- 
riage-contract, and  your  poor  cousin  the  Vicomtesse  knows 
nothing  of  it  as  yet.  She  cannot  put  off  her  ball,  and  the 
Marquis  will  not  be  there.  People  are  wondering  what  will 
happen?'* 

''The  world  laughs  at  baseness  and  connives  at  it.  But  this 
will  kill  Mme.  de  Beaus^ant." 

"Oh.  no,"  said  Delphine.  smiling,  "you  do  not  know  that 
kind  of  woman.  Why,  all  Paris  will  be  there,  and  so  shall 
I ;  I  ought  to  go  there  for  your  sake." 

''Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  one  of  those  absurd  reports  that 
people  set  in  circulation  here." 

'*We  shall  know  the  tnith  to-mor:x>w." 

Eugtoe  did  not  return  to  the  Maison  Vauquer.  He  could 
not  forego  the  pleasure  of  occupying  his  new  rooms  in  the 
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he  had  been  obliged  toleci 
^^lii  4i4iiifiigU>  but  that  night  it  was  Del^ui  | 
««i  aiiii^  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.   & 
.  j^Lt'U  tor  Mme.  de  Nucingen,  who  came  ihm 
,  A9L  wLih  him.    Youth  snatches  e^ger Ij  at  tk» 
t  yi  tiii(>f>ines&,  and  Eugene  had  altnogt  forgone 
-    jju*u*tw3tt,     Th**  pretty  things  that  ffurronnded  )m 
**iu^  Mmiliajr;  this  domestication  in  itself  wu  m 
^    "^u  1^  i**r  bim,  and  Mme.  de  Xucingen  was  there  1^ 
»^  \l  \ul  by  her  presence.    It  was  four  o'clock  before  ti»^ 
^i^^i  ill  Gofiot,  and  of  how  he  had  looked  forward  to  th 
•  ^  1ft  in  ibai  htjiise.  Eug^De  said  that  the  old  man  ought  to 
;Bwii*l  4l  ooAX.  lest  he  should  grow  too  ill  to  moTe.    Hf 
,a    IVlpiuiitt,    and    hurried    back    to    the    lodging-honst 
•igii^hce  FaUiiir  Goriot  nor  young  Bianchon  was  in  the  difi* 
Oi^i\ioui  with  the  others* 

vVh*!*'  i^d  the  painter  m  Eugene  came  in,  "Father  Gorki 
i«^  ^it\tkt*ii  down  at  last.  Bianchon  is  upstairs  with  hin* 
'Ut.  1 4  hiJi^  daiisihtera— the  Comtesse  de  Restaurama — i?Ami* 
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And — Lord,  forgive  me — but  I  thought  he  had  rouge  on  his 
cheeks;  he  looked  quite  young  again." 

*1  will  be  responsible/'  said  Eugene,  shuddering  with 
Itorror,  for  he  foresaw  the  end. 

He  climbed  the  stairs  and  reached  Father  Goriot's  room. 
The  old  man  was  tossing  on  his  bed.  Bianchon  was  with 
him. 

''Good-evening,  father/'  said  Eugene. 

The  old  man  turned  his  glassy  eyes  on  him,  smiled  gently/ 
and  said: 

*'Howis«*«r 

''She  is  quite  well.    But  how  are  you?^ 

'There  is  nothing  much  the  matter.'' 

"Don't  tire  him/'  said  Bianchon^  drawing  Engine  into  a 
oomer  of  the  room. 

"Well?"  asked  Rastignac. 

"Nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  him  now.  Serous  con- 
gestion has  set  in;  I  have  put  on  mustard  plasters,  and 
loddly  he  can  feel  them,  they  are  acting." 

'Is  it  possible  to  move  him?" 

"Quite  out  of  the  question.  He  must  stay  where  he  is,  and 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible " 

"Dear  Bianchon,"  said  Engine,  "we  will  nurse  him  be- 
tween us." 

"I  have  had  the  head  physician  round  from  my  hospital 
to  tee  him." 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

"He  will  give  no  opinion  till  to-morrow  evening.  He 
promised  to  look  in  again  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Unluckily, 
the  preposterous  creature  must  needs  go  and  do  something 
foolish  this  morning;  he  will  not  say  what  it  was.  He  is  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule.  As  soon  as  I  begin  to  talk  to  him  he 
pretends  not  to  hear,  and  lies  as  if  he  were  asleep  instead 
of  answering,  or  if  he  opens  his  eyes  he  begins  to  groan.  Some 
time  this  morning  he  went  out  on  foot  in  the  streets,  nobody 
knows  where  he  went,  and  he  took  everything  that  ho  had  of 
anj  ^w  with  him.    He  has  been  driving  some  confounded 
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bargam,  and  it  h^is  bc»cn  too  niuch  for  his  strength.  One  of  hi 
daughters  bus  been  hiTo/^ 

^'Was  it  the  Countess?"  asked  Eugene.  "A  tall,  dtA- 
haired  woman,  with  large  bright  eyes,  slender  figure,  tad 
little  feet?'* 

''Yes/' 

^'Lcave  him  to  nie  for  a  bit,"  &aid  RastigBac,  **I  will  nub 
him  confess;  he  will  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"And  meanwhile  I  will  get  my  dinner.  But  try  not  toa- 
cite  him ;  there  is  still  some  hope  left" 

"All  right-" 

'^How  thev  will  enjoy  themselves  to-morrow/'  said  Vb&s 
Go  riot  when  they  wore  alona  **They  are  going  to  a  gnai 
ball/" 

'■^What  were  yon  doing  this  morning,  papa,  to  make  jora^ 
self  so  poorly  this  eTening  that  yon  have  to  stop  in  bed?^* 

'*  Nothing/' 


*^Did  not 
tignae. 


Anastai^ie  come  to  see  you?'*  demanded  Btft- 
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go  and  wear  the  diamonds,  so  as  to  contradict  the  stories  that 
are  told  all  over  Paris.  How  can  she  go  to  that  heartless 
aconndrcl  and  say,  'I  owe  a  thousand  francs  to  my  dress- 
maker; pay  her  for  me!'  She  cannot.  I  saw  that  myself. 
Delphine  will  be  there  too  in  a  superb  toilette,  and  Anastasie 
ought  not  to  be  outshone  by  her  younger  sister.  And  then — 
she  was  drowned  in  tears,  poor  girl !  I  felt  so  humbled  yes- 
terday when  I  had  not  the  twelve  thousand  francs,  that  I 
would  have  given  the  rest  of  my  miserable  life  to  wipe  out 
that  wrong.  You  see,  I  could  have  borne  anything  once,  but 
latterly  this  want  of  money  has  broken  my  heart.  Oh!  I 
did  not  do  it  by  halves ;  I  titivated  myself  up  a  bit,  and  went 
out  and  sold  my  spoons  and  forks  and  buckles  for  six  hundred 
francs;  then  I  went  to  old  Daddy  Gobseck,  and  sold  a 
year's  interest  in  my  annuity  for  four  hundred  francs  down. 
Pshaw !  I  can  live  on  dry  bread,  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  young 
man ;  if  I  have  done  it  before,  I  can  do  it  again.  My  Nasie 
■hall  have  one  happy  evening,  at  any  rate.  She  shall  be 
amhrt.  The  banknote  for  a  thousand  francs  is  here  under 
my  pillow;  it  warms  me  to  have  it  lying  there  under  my  head, 
for  it  is  going  to  make  my  f>oor  Nasie  happy.  She  can  turn 
that  Lad  girl  Victoire  out  of  the  house.  A  servant  that  can- 
not trast  her  mistress,  did  any  one  ever  hoar  the  like !  I  shall 
be  qu*te  well  to-morrow.  Nasie  is  coming  at  ten  o'clock. 
They  Must  not  think  that  I  am  ill,  or  they  will  not  go  to 
the  ball;  they  will  stop  and  take  care  of  me.  To-morrow 
Nasie  WaII  come  and  hold  me  in  her  arms  as  if  I  were  one 
of  her  cbJdren ;  her  kisses  will  make  me  well  again.  After 
alK  I  mi^Mt  have  spent  the  thousand  francs  on  physic;  I 
would  far  14  ther  give  them  to  my  little  Nasie,  who  can  charm 
all  the  pain  iway.  At  any  rate,  I  am  some  comfort  to  her  in 
her  misery ;  ind  that  makes  up  for  my  unkindness  in  buying 
an  annuity.  She  is  in  the  depths,  and  I  cannot  draw  her 
out  of  them  now.  Oh !  I  will  go  into  business  again,  I  will 
bar  wheat  it  Odessa;  out  there,  wheat  fetches  a  quarter  of 
the  price  it  Mils  for  here.  There  is  a  law  against  the  im- 
portatiop  of  gimin,  bat  the  good  folk  who  made  the  law  for- 
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got  to  prohibit  the  mtrodtictioii  of  wheat  products  and  boL ' 
stuffs  made  from  com.    Hey  ^  hey  I    ,    ,     ,     That  ^triKiae 
this  morning.    There  is  a  ^e  trade  to  be  done  m  etxnk* 

Eugene,  watching  the  old  man's  faee,  tbouglit  thfi  Hi 
friend  was  light-headed, 

^"Come,"  he  said,  "do  not  talk  any  more,  yoa  imffl 
rest—^ — -'  Just  then  Bianchon  came  op,  and  Ettgi^iie  wat 
down  to  dinner. 

The  two  students  Fat  up  with  him  that  nigM-  reliermr 
each  other  in  turn.  Bianchon  brought  up  hi^  medical  b">ob 
and  studied ;  Eugene  wrote  letters  home  to  his  mother  usi 
sisters.  Xeit  morning  Bianchon  thoaght  the  symphmt 
more  hopeful,  hut  the  patient's  condition  demanded  contiiEitd 
attentii^n,  which  the  two  students  alone  were  willing  to  gift 
— -a  taisk  impofcvBible  to  describe  in  the  squeamish  phrasedogr 
of  the  epoch.  Leeches  must  be  applied  to  the  wasted  bodj, 
the  poultices  and  hot  foot-baths,  and  other  details  of  tk 
treatment  required  the  physical  strength  and  devotion  of  the 
two  juung  men.     Hme,  cle  Restaud  did  not  come;  but  ^ 
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Sang  signed  M.  d'Ajuda's  marriage-contract  this  morning, 
and  the  poor  Vicomtesse  knew  nothing  of  it  until  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  All  Paris  will  flock  to  her  house,  of  course, 
just  as  a  crowd  fills  the  Place  de  Grive  to  see  an  execution. 
It  is  horrible,  is  it  not,  to  go  out  of  curiosity  to  see  if  she 
will  hide  her  anguish,  and  whether  she  will  die  courageously  ? 
I  ceitainly  should  not  go,  my  friend,  if  I  had  been  at  her 
house  before ;  but,  of  course,  she  will  not  receive  society  any 
more  after  this,  and  all  my  efforts  would  be  in  Tain.  My 
position  is  a  very  unusual  one,  and  besides,  I  am  going  there 
partly  on  your  account.  I  am  waiting  for  you.  If  you  are 
not  beside  me  in  less  than  two  hours,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  could  forgive  such  treason." 

Bastignac  took  up  a  pen  and  wrote : 

''I  am  waiting  till  the  doctor  comes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
hope  of  your  father's  life.  He  is  lying  dangerously  ill.  I 
will  come  and  bring  you  the  news,  but  1  am  afraid  it  may  be 
a  sentence  of  death.  When  I  come  you  can  decide  whether 
you  can  go  to  the  ball. — Yours  a  thousand  times.'' 

At  half-past  eight  the  doctor  arrived.  He  did  not  take  a 
very  hopeful  view  of  the  case,  but  thought  that  there  was  no 
immediate  danger.  Improvements  and  relapses  might  be 
expected,  and  the  good  man's  life  and  reason  hung  in  the 
balance. 

"It  would  be  better  for  him  to  die  at  once,"  the  doctor  said 
ma  he  took  leave. 

Engine  left  Goriot  to  Bianchon*s  care,  and  went  to  carry 
the  sad  news  to  Mme.  de  Nucingcn.  Family  feeling  lingered 
in  her,  and  this  must  put  an  end  for  the  present  to  her  plans 
of  amusement. 

'^ell  her  to  enjoy  her  evening  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened," cried  Goriot.  He  had  bec^n  lying  in  a  sort  of  stupor, 
bat  he  suddenly  sat  upright  as  Eugdne  went  out. 

Eugene,  half  heartbroken^  entered  Delphine's.    Her  hair 
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had  been  dressed;  ehe  wore  her  dancing  slippers;  alieWl 
only  to  put  on  her  ball-dress;  but  when  the  artiet  ii  giTJn^ 
the  finisliing'  stroke  to  his  creatioti,  the  last  touches  w^m 
more  time  than  the  whole  grouEdwork  of  the  pictiuie, 

"^VTiy,  you  are  not  dressed  1'*  she  cried. 

"Madame,  yonr  father " 

"My  father  a^ituu !'"  she  exdaimed^  breaking  in  npon  hm 
^TTou  need  not  teach  me  what  is  due  to  my  father,  I  }im 
known  my  father  this  long  while.  Not  a  word,  Eug^Bfi.  1 
will  hear  what  you  have  to  say  when  yon  are  dressed.  Mj 
carriage  is  waiting,  take  it,  go  round  to  your  rooms  and  ixm, 
Therese  has  put  out  everything  in  readiness  for  you.  Come 
back  as  soon  as  you  can ;  we  will  talk  about  my  father  on  th* 
way  to  Mme.  de  Beau  slant's.  We  must  go  early ;  if  we  have  to 
wait  our  turn  in  a  row  of  carriages^  we  shall  be  lucky  if 
we  get  there  by  eleven  o'clock," 

*\Madame — — '* 

^'Quick  I  not  a  word  T'  she  cried,  darting  into  her  dreeaiiig* 
room  for  a  necklace. 

*D(>  iro,  MoTiRJour  Eugene,  or  von  will  vet  madame/^  paid 
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by  torments  such  as  these.  Yet,  for  all  his  good  impulses, 
be  could  not  bring  hiniHolf  to  make  profession  of  the  reli- 
gion of  pure  souls  to  Delphine,  nor  to  presorilx*  the  duties 
of  piety  to  her  in  the  name  of  love.  His  education  had  begun 
to  bt»ar  its  fruits;  he  loved  selfishly  already.  Resides,  his 
tact  had  discovered  to  him  the  real  nature  of  Delphine;  he 
divined  instinctively  that  she  was  capable  of  stepping  over 
her  father*8  corps<'  to  go  to  the  ball ;  and  within  himself  he- 
felt  that  he  had  neither  the  strength  of  mind  to  play  the  part, 
of  mentor,  nor  the  strength  of  character  to  vex  her,  nor  the 
courage  to  leave  her  to  go  alone. 

"She  would  never  forgive  me  for  putting  her  in  the  wrong 
over  it,"  he  said  to  him.'tc^lf.  Then  he  turned  the  doctor's 
dictum  over  in  his  mind;  he  tried  to  U'lieve  that  Goriot  was 
not  so  dangerously  ill  as  he  had  imagined,  and  (>nded  by  col- 
lecting together  a  sufficient  quantity  of  traitorous  excuses 
for  Delphine's  conduct.  She  did  not  know  how  ill  her  father 
was;  the  kind  old  man  himself  would  have  made  her  go  to 
the  hall  if  she  had  gone  to  «»<»  him.  So  often  it  happens  that 
this  one  or  that  stands  condemm>d  by  the  social  laws  that 
govern  family  relalicms;  an<l  yet  there  are  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  the  case,  diJTiTi'nc-es  of  temiH'raiiu'nt,  divergent 
interests,  innumerable  complications  of  family  life  that  ex- 
cuse the  appart^nt  offence. 

Eugene  did  not  wish  to  see  too  clearly;  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  conscience  to  his  mistn^ss.  Within  the  last  few 
dmys  his  whole  life  had  undergtme  a  change.  Woman  had 
entered  into  his  world  and  thrown  it  into  chaos,  family 
claims  dwindled  away  befon*  her;  i^he  had  appropriated  all 
his  being  to  her  usi>s.  Uasti;:nac  and  Delphine  found  each 
other  at  a  crisis  in  their  lives  when  their  uni^m  gave  them 
the  most  poignant  bliss.  Tlu>ir  pas.<ion.  so  long  provi^l,  had 
only  gained  in  strength  by  the  gratified  desirt*  that  often 
extinguishes  passion.  This  woman  was  his.  and  Eugene 
recognized  that  not  until  then  had  he  loved  her;  perhaps 
love  is  only  gratitude  for  ph»asun*.  This  woman,  vile  or  sub- 
lime, he  adored  for  the  pleasure  she  had  brought  as  her 
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^in  this  world — ^its  vanities  had  always  been  valueless  for  her, 
7«iTe  in  so  far  as  they  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  her  pas- 
■ion.    The  salons  were  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  women 
~'  in  Paris,  resplendent  in  their  toilettes,  and  radiant  with 
■miles.     Ministers  and  ambassadors,  the  most  distinguished 
men  at  court,  men  bedizened  with  decorations,  stars,  and  rib- 
bons, men  who  bore  the  most  illustrious  names  in  France, 
had  gathered  about  the  Vicomtesse. 
~       The  music  of  the  orchestra  vibrated  in  wave  after  wave 
of  sound  from  the  golden  ceiling  of  the  palace,  now  made 
desolate  for  its  queen. 

Madame  de  Beausiant  stood  at  the  door  of  the  first  salon 
to  receive  the  guests  who  were  styled  her  friends.  She  was 
dressed  in  white,  and  wore  no  ornament  in  the  plaits  of  hair 
braided  about  her  head;  her  face  was  calm;  there  was  no 
sign  there  of  pride,  nor  of  pain,  nor  of  joy  that  she  did  not 
feel.  No  one  could  read  her  soul ;  she  stood  there  like  some 
Xiobe  carved  in  marble.  For  a  few  intimate  friends  there  was 
a  tinge  of  satire  in  her  smile ;  but  no  scrutiny  saw  any  change 
in  her,  nor  had  she  looked  othcn*'ise  in  the  days  of  the  glory 
of  her  happiness.  The  most  callous  of  her  guests  admired  her 
as  young  Rome  applauded  some  gladiator  who  could  die  smil- 
ing. It  seemed  as  if  society  had  adorned  itself  for  a  last  au- 
dience of  one  of  its  sovereigns. 

^'I  was  afraid  that  you  would  not  come,*'  she  said  to  Ras- 
tignac. 

^'Madame,"  he  said,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  taking  her 
speech  as  a  reproach,  ''I  shall  be  the  last  to  go,  that  is  why 
I  am  here.'' 

**Good,"  she  said,  and  she  took  his  hand.  "You  are  per- 
haps the  only  one  that  I  can  trust  here  among  all  these.  Oh, 
my  friend,  when  you  love,  love  a  woman  whom  you  are  sure 
that  you  can  love  always.     Never  forsake  a  woman."  ' 

She  took  Rastignac*s  arm,  and  went  towanls  a  sofa  in  the 
card-room. 

"I  want  you  to  go  to  the  Marquis/'  she  said.  "Jacques, 
my  footman^  will  go  with  you;  he  has  a  letter  that  you  wiU 
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'Monsieur  Eugene/"  bHc  said,  ^'monBieur  and  madamc  have 
hmd  a  terrible  scene  about  some  money  that  Madame  (poor 
thing!)  wanted  for  her  father.  She  fainted,  and  the  doctor 
came,  and  she  had  to  be  bled,  calling  out  all  the  while,  'My 
father  is  dying ;  I  want  to  see  papa !'  It  was  heartbreaking 
to  hear  her " 

*'That  will  do,  Thiri^se.  If  she  came  now,  it  would  be 
trouble  thn)wn  away.  M.  Goriot  cannot  recognize  any  one 
now." 

"Poor,  dear  gentleman,  is  he  as  bad  as  that?"  said  Thirftae. 

'^'ou  don't  want  me  now,  I  must  go  and  look  after  my 
dinner ;  it  is  half-past  four,''  remarked  Sylvie.  The  next  in- 
stant she  all  but  collided  with  Mme.  de  Sestaud  on  the  land- 
ing outside. 

There  was  something  awful  and  appalling  in  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  Countess.  She  saw  the  bed  of  death  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  single  candle,  and  her  tears  flowed  at  the 
sight  of  her  father's  passive  features,  from  which  the  life  had 
almost  ebbed.    Bianchon  with  thoughtful  tact  left  the  room. 

"I  could  not  escape  soon  enough,"  she  said  to  Bastignac. 

The  student  bowed  sadly  in  reply.  Mme.  de  Restaud  took 
her  father's  hand  and  ki^i^'d  it. 

"Forgive  me,  father !  You  used  to  say  tiiat  my  voice  would 
call  you  back  from  the  gravt*;  ah !  come  back  for  one  moment 
to  bless  your  penitent  daughter.  Do  you  hear  me?  Oh!  this 
is  fearful!  No  one  on  earth  will  ever  bless  me  henceforth; 
every  one  hates  me ;  no  one  loves  me  but  you  in  all  the  world. 
My  own  children  will  hate  me.  Take  me  with  you,  father;  I 
will  love  you,  I  will  take  care  of  you.  He  does  not  hear  me 
.     .     .     I  am  mad     .     .     .'* 

She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  gazed  wildly  at  the  human  wreck 
before  her. 

"My  cup  of  misery  is  full,"  she  said,  turning  her  eyes  upon 
Eugene.  "M.  de  Trailles  has  fled,  leaving  enormous  debts 
l^ehind  him,  and  I  have  found  out  that  he  was  deceiving  me. 
My  husband  will  never  forgive  me,  and  I  have  left  my  fortune 
in  his  hands.    I  have  lost  all  my  illusions.    Alas!  I  have 
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for^ken  tbe  one  heart  that  loved  me  (she  pointed  to  ha 
father  as  she  spoke),  and  for  whom?  1  hare  held  his  kiml- 
ne^  cheap,  and  slighted  his  afiTeetion ;  many  and  many  a  timt 
I  have  given  him  pain,  utigratefiil  wretch  that  I  am!*' 

*'He  knew  it,'*  said  Ba&tignaa 

Just  then  Goriot*3  eyelids  unclosed :  it  WBB  ihJt  a  iniificv 
lar  contraction^  but  the  Countt^ss*  sudden  stsrt  of  nrviTtcf 
hope  was  no  less  dn?adfiil  than  the  dymg  eyes. 

^^s  it  possible  that  he  can  he^r  ineK^  cri^  Ibe  Covntai^ 
*^o,"  she  aDswered  herBelf,  and  sat  down  Eieiide  ttm  h$L 
Aa  Mine,  de  Eestaud  seenied  to  wish  to  sit  by  her  fstbir, 
Eugene  went  donn  to  take  a  little  food.  The  bo&rders  w^t^ 
already  assembled. 

^'TTellj''  remarked  the  painter,  as  he  joined  tbejn,  **it 
that  there  is  to  be  a  death-orama  upstairs." 

^'CharleB,  I  think  you  might  find  something  leas  painful 
to  joke  about,"  said  Engine. 

"So  we  may  not  laugh  here  ?"  retnnied  the  [kaiiiier.  **Wlsit 
harm  does  it  do  ?  Biaocbon  said  that  the  old  mjm  wk  qmit 
insensible*"  
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the  Mayoi^B  office,  we  will  sew  him  in  his  winding  sheet  and 
bury  him  somewhere.    What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do?*' 

"He  will  not  smell  at  his  bread  like  this  any  more/*  said 
the  painter,  mimicking  the  old  nian*s  little  trick. 

"Oh,  hang  it  all !"  cried  the  tutor,  "let  Father  Qoriot  drop, 
and  let  us  hare  something  else  for  a  change.  He  is  a  standing 
diah,  and  we  hare  had  him  with  cTcry  sauce  this  hour  or  more, 
fit  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  good  city  of  Paris  that  any- 
body may  be  bom,  or  lire,  or  die  there  without  attracting 
any  attention  whatsoever.  Let  us  profit  by  the  advantages 
of  civili2ation.  There  are  fifty  or  sixty  deaths  every  day ;  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  do  it,  you  can  sit  down  at  any  time  and 
wail  over  whole  hecatombs  of  dead  in  Paris.  Father  Goriot 
has  gone  off  the  hooks,  has  he?  So  much  the  better  for  him. 
If  you  venerate  his  memory,  keep  it  to  yourselves,  and  let  the 
rest  of  us  feed  in  peace." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  widow,  "it  is  all  the  better  for 
him  that  he  is  dead.  It  looks  as  though  he  had  had  trouble 
enough,  poor  soul,  while  he  was  alive." 

And  this  was  all  the  funeral  oration  delivered  over  him 
who  had  been  for  Eugene  the  type  and  embodiment  of 
Fatherhood. 

The  fifteen  lodgers  began  to  talk  aa  usual.  When  Bianchon 
and  Eugene  had  satisfied  their  hunger,  the  rattle  of  spoons 
and  forks,  the  boisterous  conversation,  the  expressions  on  the 
faces  that  bespoke  various  degret^  of  want  of  feeling,  glut- 
tony, or  indifference,  everything  about  them  made  them 
shiver  with  loathing.  They  went  out  to  find  a  priest  to  watch 
that  night  with  the  dead.  It  was  necessar}-  to  measure  their 
lapt  pious  cares  by  the  scanty  sum  of  money  that  remained. 
Before  nine  oclock  that  evening  the  body  was  laid  out  on  the 
bare  sacking  of  the  bedstead  in  the  desolate  room ;  a  lighted 
candle  stood  on  either  side,  and  the  priest  watched  at  the 
foot.  Rastignac  made  inquiries  of  this  latter  as  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral,  and  wrote  to  the  Baron  de  Nucingen 
and  the  Comte  de  Restaud,  entreating  both  gentlemen  to 
authorize  their  man  of  buainess  to  defray  the  charges  of  lay- 
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ing  their  father-in-law  in  the  grave.    He  sent  Christopbe  wift 
the  letters ;  then  lie  went  to  bed,  tired  out,  and  slept. 

Next  day  Bianehon  and  Rastignac  were  obliged  to  tAke  tlM 
certificate  to  the  regigtrar  themselveSj  and  by  tweWt  j'docl 
the  formalities  were  completed.  Two  hours  wettt  b?;  qo 
word  came  from  the  Count  nor  from  the  Baron ;  nobodj  tj^ 
peared  to  act  for  them,  and  Rastignac  had  already  been 
obliged  to  pay  the  priest  Sylvie  asked  ten  francs  for  sewuig 
the  old  man  in  his  winding-sheet  and  making  him  ready  for 
the  grave,  and  Eugene  and  Bianchon  calculated  that  thrr 
had  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  funeral,  if  nothing  ww 
forthcoming  from  the  dead  nian^e  famOy.  So  it  was  tbt 
medical  student  who  laid  him  in  a  pauper's  coffin, 
from  Bianehon's  hospital,  whence  he  obtained  it  at  m 
rate. 

'*Let  us  play  those  wretches  a  trick/'  said  be  **Go  to  tbt 
cemetery,  buy  a  grave  for  five  years  at  Fere-Lacliaiae^  moA 
arrange  with  the  Oluirch  and  the  xzndertaker  to  bATe  a  thirf- 
class  funeral.     If  the  daughters  and  their  husbandp 
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He  sealed  the  note,  and  begged  the  porter  to  give  it  to 
Th^rise  for  her  mistress ;  but  the  man  took  it  to  the  Baron  de 
Nucingen,  who  flung  the  note  into  the  fire.  Eugene,  having 
finished  his  errands,  returned  to  the  lodging-house  about 
three  o'clock.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes.  The  coflin,  in  its  scanty  covering  of  black  cloth,  was 
standing  there  on  the  pavement  before  the  gate,  on  two  chairs. 
A  withered  sprig  of  hyssop  was  soaking  in  the  holy  water 
bowl  of  silver-plated  copper;  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the 
street,  not  a  passer-by  had  stopped  to  sprinkle  the  coffin ;  there 
was  not  even  an  attempt  at  a  black  drapery  over  the  wicket 
It  was  a  pauper  who  lay  there;  no  one  made  a  pretence  of 
mourning  for  him;  he  had  neither  friends  nor  kindred — 
there  was  no  one  to  follow  him  to  the  grave. 

Bianchon*s  duties  compelled  him  to  be  at  the  hospital,  but 
he  had  left  a  few  lines  for  Eug6ne,  telling  his  friend  about 
the  arrangements  he  had  made  for  the  burial  service.  The 
house  student *s  note  told  Uastignac  that  a  mass  was  beyond 
their  means,  that  the  ordinary  oflice  for  the  dead  was 
cheaper,  and  must  suffice,  and  that  he  had  sent  word  to  the 
undertaker  by  Christophc.  Eug6nc  had  scarcely  finished 
reading  Bianchon's  scrawl,  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  the 
little  circular  gold  locket  that  contained  the  hair  of  Qoriot't 
two  daughters  in  Mmc.  Vauqucr's  hands. 

''How  dared  you  take  it  ?**  he  asked. 

''Good  liord!  is  that  to  be  buried  along  with  him?"  re- 
torted Sylvie.    "It  is  gold." 

"Of  course  it  shall!"  Eugdnc  answered  indignantly;  "he 
shall  at  any  rate  take  one  thing  that  may  represent  hia 
daughters  into  the  grave  with  him." 

When  the  hearse  canu»,  Eugone  had  the  c«)ffin  carried  into 
the  hou8e  again,  unscrewed  the  lid,  and  reverently  laid  on  the 
old  man*s  breast  the  token  that  recalled  the  days  when  Del- 
phi ne  and  Anastasie  wore  innoo(*nt  little  maidens,  before  they 
b(*gan  "to  think  for  themselves,"  as  he  had  moaned  out  in  hit 
agony. 

Bastignac  and  Christophe  and  the  two  undertaker's  ineii 


a^J'i  worthy  rui,n,  u} 
other;  he  never  did  t 
trouble/' 

The  two  priefitP,  tl 
faid  and  did  hr  rnuch 
in  an  age  when  reJi: 
nothing. 

The  ecclesiafiticfi  ch 
^e  profundi^.  The  \ 
ntes.  There  waH  hut 
'^^^'l^^'^'^^riater  agreed  t 
,,  "T*"Te  18  no  one  el 
«^>  we  niay  oh  well  ifo 
pant  five," 

.  But  JUHt  aH  the  eoffin 
J-'fl^'cjH,  with  the  armor 
and  the  Haron  de  Nud 
ceBHion  to  I>6re.Lach«i, 
loweml  into  the  grave  I 
the  wln'lo.  The  eceh^s^, 
fltudentH  could  afford  I 
hiekevM  rliwu >.«... i  .i 
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10  trifling  in  itself,  gave  Kastignac  a  terrible  pang  of  distre:^ 
It  was  growing  dusk,  the  damp  twilight  fretted  his  nerves ;  he 
gazed  down  into  the  grave,  and  the  tears  he  shed  were  drawn 
-from  him  by  the  sacred  emotion,  a  single-hearted  sorrow. 
When  such  tears  fall  on  earth,  their  radiance  reaches  heaven. 
And  with  that  tear  that  fell  on  Father  Goriot^s  grave,  Eugene 
Aaritignac*s  youth  ended.  He  folded  his  arms  and  gazed  at 
the  clouded  sky ;  and  Christophe,  after  a  glance  at  him,  turned 
and  went — Rastignac  was  left  alone. 

He  went  a  few  paces  further,  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
Demetery,  and  looked  out  over  Paris  and  the  windings  of  the 
Seine ;  the  lamps  were  beginning  to  shine  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  His  eyes  turned  almost  eagerly  to  the  space  between 
the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome  and  the  cupola  of  the  In- 
ralides;  there  lay  the  shining  world  that  he  had  wished  to 
reach.  He  glanced  over  that  humming  hive,  seeming  to  draw 
a  foretaste  of  its  honey,  and  said  magniloquently : 

"Henceforth  there  is  war  l)etweon  us." 

And  by  way  of  thn)wing  down  the  glove  to  Society,  Baa- 
tigiuc  went  to  dine  with  Mme.  de  Nucingen. 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  HUMORISTS 

To  M.  U  Comte  Jules  de  Casiellane. 

UoN  DE  LoRAy  the  famous  French  landscape  painter,  belongs 
to  one  of  the  nobieet  families  of  Roussillon.  The  Loras  came 
originally  from  Spain ;  and  while  they  are  distinguished  for 
their  ancient  lineage,  for  tlic  last  century  they  have  faithfully 
kept  up  the  traditions  of  the  hidalgo's  proverbial  poverty. 
L^n  himself  came  up  to  Paris  on  foot  from  his  department 
of  the  Pyrenws-Orientales  with  the  sum  of  eleven  francs  in 
his  pocket  for  all  viaticum;  and  in  some  sort  forgot  the 
bardiihips  of  childhood  and  the  poverty  at  home  in  the  later 
hardships  which  a  young  dauber  never  lacks  when  his  whole 
fortune  con^itits  in  an  intrepid  vocation.  Afterwards  the 
absorbing  cares  brought  by  fame  and  success  still  further 
helped  him  to  forget. 

If  you  have  followed  the  tortuous  and  capricious  course  of 
these  Studies,  you  may  perhaps  recollect  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Un  IHbut  dans  la  Vie,  Schinner's  pupil,  Mistigris,  who  re* 
appears  from  time  to  time  in  various  Scenes. 

You  would  not  recognize  the  frisky  penniless  dauber  in  the 
landticape  painter  of  1845,  the  rival  of  Hobbcma,  Kuysdael, 
and  Claude  Lorrain.  Lora  is  a  great  man.  He  lives  near  his 
old  master  Hippolyte  Schinner  in  a  charming  house  (his  own 
property)  in  the  Kuc  de  Berlin,  not  very  far  from  the  Hdtcl 
de  Brambourg,  where  his  friend  Bridau  lives.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institut  and  an  otlicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  he 
has  twenty  thousand  frames  a  year,  his  work  fetches  its  weight 
in  gold;  and,  fact  even  more  extraordinary  (as  he  thinks) 
than  the  invitations  to  court  balls  which  he  sometimes  reoeivet 
— the  fame  of  a  name  published  abroad  over  Europe  by  the 
prcbS  for  the  last  sixteen  years  at  length  reached  the  valley  in 

CWI) 


as  plain  Oazonal),  to  whi 
was  himself — that  is  to  sa 
late  Leonie  Gazonal,  wife 

Upon  this,  in  the  sumi 
zonal  went  to  apprise  the  i 
of  the  fact  that  young  L^i 
nor  was  he  dead,  as  they 
finest  geniuses  of  the  mod< 
fused  to  believe.  The  elde 
his  cousin  Oazonal  that  1 
some  Parisian  wag. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  sa 
in  a  lawsuit,  which  the  p 
summarily  stopped  on  a  que 
transferred  to  the  Council 
himself  to  go  to  Paris  to  wa 
to  clear  up  this  matter,  an 
account  for  his  impertinence 
forth  from  his  furnished  lod 
Champs,  and  was  astonishec 
Hue  de  Berlin;  and,  leamii 
traveling  in  Italy,  renounce< 
of  asking  him  for  satisfac 
whether  the  great  man  woi 
nephew. 
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looked  on  the  caae  as  lost  beyond  hope.  The  secretary  of  the 
Master  of  Bequests,  who  drew  up  the  report,  told  him  in  con- 
fidence that  it  was  unfavorable  to  his  claims,  and  his  own 
barrister  confirmed  the  news.  Gazonal,  at  home  a  command- 
ant  of  the  National  Guard,  and  as  shrewd  a  manufacturer  as 
jon  would  find  in  his  department,  in  Paris  felt  so  utterly  in- 
aignificant,  and  found  the  cost  of  living  so  high,  that  he  kept 
doae  in  his  shabby  lodging. 

The  child  of  the  South,  deprived  of  the  sun,  poured  male- 
dictions upon  Paris,  that  ^'rheumatism  factory,"  as  he  called 
it ;  and  when  he  came  to  reckon  up  the  expenses  of  his  stay, 
Towed  to  himself  to  poison  the  prefect  or  to  ^'minotaurize*' 
him  on  his  return.  In  gloomier  moments  he  slew  the  prefect 
outright;  then  he  cheered  up  a  little,  and  contented  himself 
with  ^minotaurizing"  the  culprit 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  inwardly  storming,  he 
matched  the  newspaper  up  savagely,  and  the  following  lines 
caught  his  eye  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph :  ''Our  great  land- 
scape painter,  Leon  de  Lora,  returned  from  Italy  a  month 
ago.  He  is  sending  a  good  deal  of  his  work  to  the  Salon  this 
year,  so  we  may  look  forward  to  a  very  brilliant  exhibi- 
tion  '*    The  words  rang  in  GazonaPs  ears  like  the  inner 

voice  which  tells  the  gambler  that  he  will  win.  With  South- 
em  impetuosity,  Gazonal  dashed  out  of  the  house,  hailed  a 
cab,  and  went  to  his  cousin's  house  in  the  Kue  de  Berlin. 

Lfen  de  Lora  happened  to  be  engaged  at  this  moment,  but 
he  sent  a  message  asking  his  relative  to  breakfast  with  him 
next  day  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris.  Gazonal,  like  a  man  of  the 
South,  poured  out  his  woes  to  the  valet. 

Next  morning,  overdressed  for  the  occasion  in  a  coat  of 
corn-cockle  blue,  with  gilt  buttons,  a  frilled  shirt,  white  waist- 
coat, and  yellow  kid  gloves,  Gazonal  fidgeted  up  and  down 
the  boulevard  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  after  learning  from  the 
cafeiier  (so  provincials  call  the  proprietor  of  a  caf^)  that 
gentlemen  usually  breakfasted  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

"About  half-past  eleven,"  so  he  used  to  tell  the  story  after- 
wards to  everybody  at  home,  "two  Parisians  in  plain  surtouts, 
19 


Over  that  monster  brea 

consumed  sLx  dozen  Osten 

Soubise,  a  chicken  k  la  Ma 

rooms  on  toast,   and  gre 

d'osuvres,  washed  down  wi 

of  champagne,  several  cuj 

launched  forth  into  magn 

Paris.    The  noble  manufac 

the  four-pound  loaves,  of  t 

lous  indiflFerence  towards  ei 

by,  of  the  cold,  of  the  rain, 

fiacres''— and   all   so   amu 

warmed  towards  him  and  t 

'The  histor-r-ry  of  my  la 

accentuating  every   word 

tor-r-ry  of  my  lawsuit  is  qui 

I  find  a  fool  of  a  barrister 

time  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 

He  is  a  shell-less  snail  that 

go  on  foot.    They  have  swin 

but  go  from  one  to  anothei 

gone  in  a  carriage.  They  wi 

hide  yourself  out  of  siVhf  ir 
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they  can  fight  it  oat  with  my  workpeople,  a  hundred  strong, 
that  will  give  them  a  cudgeling  which  will  make  them  change 
their  minds " 

**Come  now,  cousin,  how  long  have  you  been  here?"  in- 
fuired  the  landscape  painter. 

"For  two  whole  years.  Oh  that  prefect  and  his  Misputeil 
/orisdiction,'  he  shall  pay  dear  for  it;  I  will  have  his  life, 
ftnd  give  mine  for  it  at  the  Assize  Court " 

**Which  Councillor  is  chairman  of  your  committee?" 

^An  ex-journalist,  not  worth  ten  sols,  though  they  call  him 
iU8K>L" 

Lora  and  Bizion  exchanged  glances. 

•*And  the  commissioner?" 

^Funnier  still !  It  is  a  Master  of  Requests,  a  professor  of 
■omething  or  other  at  the  Sorbonne ;  he  used  to  write  for  some 
leriew.    I  pr-r-rofess  the  deepest  disrespect  for  him " 

"Claude  Vignon?"  suggested  Bixiou. 

"That  is  the  name — Massol  and  Vignon,  that  is  the  style 
ef  the  unstable  firm  of  bandits  (Trestaillons)  in  league  with 
my  prefect." 

**There  is  hope  for  it  yet,"  said  L6on  de  Lora.  'Tou  can 
do  anything,  you  see,  in  Paris,  cousin — anything,  good  or 
bftd,  just  or  unjust.  Anything  can  be  done  or  undone,  or  done 
over  again  here." 

"I  will  be  hanged  if  I  will  stop  in  it  for  another  ten  sec- 
<inds;  it  is  the  dullest  place  in  France." 

As  he  spoke,  the  three  were  pacing  up  and  down  that  stretch 
of  asphalt  on  which  you  can  scarcely  walk  of  an  afternoon 
without  meeting  somebody  whow?  name  has  been  proclaimed 
from  Fame's  trumpet,  for  good  or  ill.  The  ground  shifts. 
Once  it  used  to  be  the  Place  Royale,  then  the  Pont  Xeuf  pos- 
sesiied  a  privilege  transferred  in  our  day  to  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens. 

The  landscape  painter  held  forth  for  his  cousin's  benefit. 
^Paris,"  said  he,  ''is  an  instrument  which  a  man  must  learn  to 
play.  If  we  stop  here  for  ten  minutes,  I  will  give  you  a  les* 
ion.  There!  look,"  he  continued,  raising  his  cane  to  point 
out  a  couple  that  iisued  from  the  Passage  de  VOpin. 


»M  fresh,  her  ha 
™r  figure  lacked 
^h     answerei 
n»'»ther." 

''A  r-r-rat?    Q 

J^n  favored  ] 

^The  'rat'  may 

started,  but  Biiio 

88  they  left  the  c 

tnfle  flushed. 

.   *The  rat  has  juf 

M«n  its  way  home 

«  wiU  come  back  t 

•wllet,  that  is,  for  t 

*ge  of  thirteen;  it 

the  creature's  marl 

«Je  will  be  ereiythi 

•he  will  have  a  nan 

prostitute.    Herwoi 

^',you  see  her  to-da 

,«us  morning  at  the . 

.rehearsal  as  full  of  i 

frmle;  and  she  will 
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"Porters,  poor  folk,  actors,  and  dancers,"  said  Bixiou. 
**Nothing  but  the  direst  poverty  could  induce  an  eight-year- 
old  child  to  bear  such  torture  of  feet  and  joints,  to  lead  a  well- 
conducted  life  till  she  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old  (simply 
as  a  business  speculation),  and  to  keep  a  hideous  old  woman 
always  with  her  like  stable-litter  about  some  choice  plant. — 
You  will  see  genius  of  every  kind  go  past — artists  in  the  bud 
and  artists  run  to  seed — ^all  of  them  engaged  in  rearing  that 
ephemeral  monument  to  the  glory  of  France,  called  the 
Op^ra;  a  daily  renewed  combination  of  physical  and  mental 
strength,  will  and  genius,  found  nowhere  but  in  Paris.** 

"I  have  already  seen  the  Op^ra,"  Qazonal  remarked  with 
a  self -sufficient  air. 

"Yes,  from  your  bench  at  three  francs  sixty  centimes,  as 
you  have  seen  Paris  from  the  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs — 
without  knowing  anything  about  it.  What  did  they  give  at 
the  Op^ra  when  you  went?" 

''William  Telir 

"Good,"  returned  L^n,  "you  must  have  enjoyed  Mathilde's 
great  duet.  Well,  what  do  you  suppo.se  the  prima  donna  did 
as  soon  as  she  went  off  the  stage?" 

"Did?— What?" 

"Sat  down  to  two  mutton  cutlets,  underdone,  which  her 
servant  had  prepared  for  her " 

"Malibran  kept  herself  up  with  brandy — it  was  that  that 
killed  her.  Now  for  something  else.  You  have  seen  the  bal- 
let ;  now  you  have  just  seen  the  ballet  go  past  in  plain  morn- 
ing dress,  not  knowing  that  your  lawsuit  depends  upon  those 
feet?" 

"My  lawsuit?" 

"There,  cousin,  there  goes  a  marcheuse,  as  she  is  called." 

L^n  pointed  out  one  of  the  superb  creatures  that  have 
lived  sixty  years  of  life  at  five-and'-twenty ;  a  beauty  so  un- 
questioned, so  certain  to  be  sought,  that  she  keeps  in  the 
diade.    She  was  tall,  she  walked  well,  with  a  dandy^s  assured 


knows  bow  to  do  nothing  else 
at  the  minor  theatres ;  she  ea 
French  cities  which  maintai 
money,  or  no  wish  to  go  abr« 
great  Paris  school  trains  dai 
world.    If  a  rat  becomes  a  fi 
rante,  she  must  have  had  sog 
Paris — some  rich  man  whom 
or  a  poor  young  fellow  whoi 
that  passed  just  now  will  drc 
evening  as  a  princess,  a  peasa: 
and  gets  perhaps  two  hundre( 
*'She  is  better  dressed  thfi 
'T^f  you  went  to  call  on  her, 
and  a  man-servant  in  her  spl( 
Saint-Georges,"  said  Biziou. 
comes  are  to  the  revenues  of  t 
so   is   she   to   the   eighteenth 
wreck  of  former  greatness.    C 
At  this  moment  she  rules  du  T 
of  influence  in  the  Chamber- 
"And  the  higher  ranks  of 
'*Look !"  said  Lora,  pointing 
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she  lives  like  a  princess.  The  price  of  your  factory  would 
not  buy  you  the  right  of  wishing  her  a  good  morning  thirty 
times." 

"Eh  be!  I  can  easily  say  it  to  myself;  it  will  cost  less." 

**I)o  you  see  that  good-looking  young  man  on  the  front 
seat  ?  He  is  a  vicomte  bearing  a  great  name,  and  he  is  her 
first  gentleman  of  the  chamber;  he  arranges  with  the  news- 
pai)or8  for  her;  he  carries  peace  or  declares  war  of  a  morning 
on  the  manager  of  the  Op^ra ;  or  he.  makes  it  his  business  to 
superintend  the  applause  when  she  comes  on  or  off  the  stage." 

''My  good  sirs,  this  beats  everything;  I  had  not  a  suspicion 
of  Paris  as  it  is." 

"Oh  well,  at  any  rate  you  may  as  well  find  out  what  may 
be  seen  in  ten  minutes  in  the  Passage  de  rOp6ra. — There!" 
exclaimed  Bixiou. 

Two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  came  out  as  he  spoke. 
The  woman  was  neither  pretty  nor  plain ;  there  was  a  certain 
distincticm  that  revenled  the  artist  in  the  fashion  and  color 
of  her  gown.    The  man  lcx)ked  rather  like  a  minor  canon. 

"That  is  a  double-bass  and  a  second  premier  sujei''  con- 
tinued Bixiou.  "The  double-bass  is  a  tremendous  genius; 
but  the  double-bass,  being  a  mere  accessory  in  the  score, 
6carct»ly  makes  as  much  as  the  dancer.  The  second  sujet 
made  a  great  name  Ix^fore  Taglioni  and  Elssler  appeared;  she 
preserved  the  traditi<ms  of  the  character  dance  among  us; 
sh^  would  have  iKvn  in  the*  first  rank  to-day  if  the  other  two 
had  not  come  to  reveal  undreamed-of  poetry  in  the  dance;  as 
it  is,  she  is  onW  in  the  wn-ond  rank,  and  yet  she  draws  her 
thirty  thousand  francs,  and  has  a  faithful  friend  in  a  peer 
of  France  with  great  influence  in  the  Chamber.  Look  I  here 
conu's  tlie  third-rate  dana»r,  a  danctT  that  owes  her  (pro- 
ft^^innal)  existence  to  the  omnipotent  press.  If  her  engage- 
riH-nt  had  not  bc»en  renewed,  the  men  in  office  would  have 
liad  one  in(»re  enemy  on  their  backs.  The  corps  de  hallei  is 
th«»  great  powi  r  at  the  Op^ra ;  for  which  reason,  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  dandyism  and  politics,  it  is  much  better  form  to 
make  a  connection  among  the  dancers  than  among  the  angenu 
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^n  that  ctLBe,  dear  Suzanne,  the  rest  of  as  may  walk 


in- 


"Oh !  what  a  lovely  creature !"  cried  Oazonal. 

"That  is  Hme.  Oaillard/'  said  Ldon  de  Lora;  and,  lowering 
his  voice  for  his  cousin^s  car,  he  added,  "You  see  before  you, 
dear  fellow,  as  modest  a  woman  as  you  will  find  in  Paris;  she 
has  retired  from  public  life,  and  is  contented  with  one  hus- 
band." 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  lords?"  said  the  facetious  man- 
aging director,  imitating  Frederick  Lcmaftre. 

Theodore  Gaillard  had  been  a  clever  man ;  but,  as  so  often 
happens  in  Paris,  he  had  grown  stupid  with  staying  too  long 
in  the  same  groove.  The  principal  charm  of  his  conversation 
consisted  in  tags  of  quotation  with  which  it  was  garnished, 
bits  from  popular  plays  mouthed  after  the  manner  of  some 
well-known  actor. 

"We  have  come  for  a  chat,"  said  Ij6on 

*' Encore,  jeune  home!"     (Odry  in  Les  Salimbanques.) 

"This  time  we  shall  have  him  for  certain,"  said  Oaillard's 
interlocutor  by  way  of  conclusion. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that.  Daddy  Fromenteau?  This  is 
the  eleventh  time  that  we  have  had  him  fast  at  nighty  and  in 
the  morning  he  was  gone." 

''What  can  you  do  ?  I  never  saw  such  a  debtor.  He  is  like 
a  locomotive,  he  goes  to  sleep  in  Paris  and  wakes  up  in  Seine- 
et-Oise.    He  is  a  puzzle  for  a  locksmith." 

Seeing  Gaillard  smile,  he  added,  "That  is  how  we  talk  in 
our  line.  You  *nab'  a  man,  or  you  lock  him  up ;  that  means 
you  arrest  him.  They  talk  differently  in  the  criminal  police. 
Vidocq  used  to  say  to  his  man,  'They  have  got  it  ready  for 
vou !'  which  was  all  the  funnier  because  *it'  meant  the  guillo- 
tine." 

Bixiou  jogged  OazonaKs  elbow,  and  at  once  the  visitor  be- 
came all  eyes  and  ears.  "Does  monsieur  give  palm  oil?"  con- 
tinued Fromenteau,  quite  quietly,  though  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible shade  of  menace  in  the  tone. 

^It  is  a  matter  of  fifty  centimes,"  said  Gaillard  (a  remi- 
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eity,**  said  Fromenteau  eententiously ;  *T  am  for  thoae  that 
pay  best.  You  want  to  recover  fifty  thousand  francs,  and 
you  higgle  over  farthings.  Give  me  five  hundred  francs,  and 
to-morrow  morning  we  will  have  him  in  quod." 

*'Five  hundred  francs  for  you  yourself!"  cried  Theodore 
Gaillard. 

"Lisette  wants  a  shawl,"  answered  the  detective  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  countenance.  "I  call  her  'Lisette* 
because  of  B^ranger." 

"You  have  a  Lisette,  and  still  you  stay  in  your  line !"  cried 
the  virtuous  Gazonal. 

*'It  is  so  amusing.  Talk  of  field  sports;  it  is  far  more  in- 
teresting to  run  a  man  to  earth  in  Paris!" 

"They  mu8t  be  uncommonly  clever  to  do  it,  and  that  is  a 
fact/*  said  Gazonal,  thinking  aloud. 

**0h,  if  I  were  to  reckon  up  all  the  qualities  that  a  man 
noe<l8  if  he  is  to  make  his  mark  in  our  line,  you  would  think 
I  was  describing  a  man  of  genius,"  replied  Fromenteau,  tak- 
ing GazonaKs  measure  at  a  glance.  "You  must  be  lynx-eyed, 
must  you  not?  Bold — for  you  must  drop  into  a  house  like 
a  bombshell,  walk  up  to  people  as  if  you  had  known  them  all 
your  life,  and  propose  the  never-refused  dirty  business,  and 
so  on. — You  must  have  Memory,  Sagacity,  Invention — for 
you  must  be  quick  to  think  of  expedients,  and  never  repeat 
yourself;  espionage  must  always  be  moulded  on  the  individual 
character  of  those  with  whom  you  have  to  do— but  invention 
is  a  gift  of  Heaven.  Then  you  need  agility,  strength,  and 
so  on.  All  these  faculties,  gentlemen,  are  painted  up  over 
the  door  of  Amoros'  Gymnasium  as  virtues.  All  these  things 
we  must  possess  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  salary  of  a 
hundred  francs  per  month  paid  us  by  the  Government,  in  the 
Hue  de  Jerusalem,  or  the  commercial  police." 

".And  you  appear  to  me  to  be  a  remarkable  man,**  said 
Gazonal.  Fromenteau  looked  at  him,  but  he  neither  answered 
nor  showe<l  any  sign  of  ftrling,  and  went  away  without  taking 
leave,  an  unmistakable  sign  of  genius. 

*^'e]l,  cousin,  you  have  just  seen  the  police  incarnate,**  said 
lAoJL 
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hats,  a  person  who  pays  newspaper  proprietors  as  much  for 
advertisements  as  any  three  vendors  of  sugar-plums  or  patent 
pills — Vital,  it  ran  (latb  Finot),  hat  manufactureu,  not 
plain  iiATTBR,  as  heretofore. 

Bixiou  called  Gazonal's  attention  to  the  glories  of  the  shop 
jrindow.  '^ital,  my  dear  boy,  is  making  forty  thousand 
ffrancs  per  annum." 

''And  he  is  still  in  business  as  a  hatter!''  exclaimed  Oa- 
lonal,  nearly  breaking  Bixiou's  arm  with  a  violent  wrenciL 

'Tfou  shall  see  the  man  directly/'  added  JAon;  **you  want 
a  hat,  you  shall  have  one  gratis." 

^8  M.  Vital  not  in?"  asked  Bixiou,  seeing  no  one  at  the 
desk. 

''Monsieur  is  correcting  proofs  in  his  private  office,"  said 
the  assistant. 

**What  do  you  think  of  that,  hey  ?"  said  L6on,  turning  to 
his  cousin  Then  to  the  assistant,  ''Can  we  speak  to  him  with- 
out dii'turbing  his  inspirations?" 

**Let  the  gentlemen  come  in,"  called  a  voice — a  bourgeois 
voice,  a  voice  to  inspire  confidence  in  voters,  a  powerful  voice, 
suggestive  of  a  good  steady  income,  and  Vital  vouchsafed  to 
show  himself.  He  was  dressed  in  black  from  head  to  foot,  and 
carried  a  diamond  pin  in  his  resplendent  shirt-frill.  Beyond 
him  the  three  friends  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  young  and  pretty 
woman  sitting  at  a  desk  with  a  piece  of  embroidery  in  her 
hands. 

Vital  was  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age;  native 
joviality  had  been  repressed  in  him  by  ambitions.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  a  fine  organization  to  be  neither  tall  nor  short* 
and  Vital  enjoyed  that  advantage.  He  was  tolerably  stout, 
and  careful  of  his  appearance;  and  if  the  hair  had  grown 
rather  thin  on  his  forehead,  he  turned  the  partial  baldne^^s 
to  account,  to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  man  consumed  by 
thought  You  could  see  by  the  way  that  his  wife  looked  at 
him  that  she  admire<l  her  husband  for  a  great  man  and  a 
genius.  Vital  loved  artists.  Not  that  ho  had  himself  any 
taste  for  the  arts,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  one  of  the  confra« 
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*nrou  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said  Gazonal. 

*'0h !  only  for  a  few  persons;  only  for  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  pains  that  I  take.  Why,  among  the 
ari^itocracy  there  is  but  one  man  who  really  understands  a  hat 
— the  Prince  de  Bethuhe.  How  is  it  that  men  do  not  see^  as 
women  do,  that  the  hat  is  the  first  thing  to  strike  the  eye? 
Why  do  they  not  think  of  changing  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  is  disgraceful,  it  must  be  said  ?  But  a  Frenchman,  of 
nil  people,  is  the  most  persistent  in  his  folly.  I  quite  know 
the  difficulties,  gentlemen!  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  my 
writings  on  a  subject  which  I  believe  I  have  approached  in  a 
philosophical  spirit;  but  simply  as  a  practical  hatter  I  have 
discovered  the  means  of  individualizing  the  hideous  head- 
gear which  Frenchmen  are  privileged  to  wear  until  I  can 
succeed  in  abolishing  it  altogether." 

He  held  up  an  example  of  the  hideous  modem  hat. 

"Behold  the  enemy,  gentlemen.  To  think  that  the  most 
intelligent  nation  under  the  sun  should  consent  to  put  this 
*fitove-pipe'  (as  one  of  our  own  writers  has  said),  this 
*6tove-pipe'  upon  their  heads!  .  .  .  Here  you  see  the 
various  cur\'es  which  I  have  introduced  into  those  dreadful 
lines,"  he  added,  pointing  out  one  of  his  own  "creations." 
"Yet,  although  I  understand  how  to  suit  the  hat  to  the  wear- 
er— as  you  see,  for  here  is  a  dcx'tor's  hat,  this  is  for  a  trades- 
man, and  that  for  a  dandy  or  an  artist,  a  stout  man,  a  thin 
man — still,  the  hat  in  itself  is  always  hideous.  There!  do 
you  fully  grasp  my  whole  idea?" 

He  took  up  a  broad-brimmed  hat  with  a  low  crown. 

"This  is  an  old  hat  belonging  to  Claude  Vignon,  the  great 
critic,  independent  writer,  and  free  liver.  ...  He  has 
gone  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  he  is.  a  professor  and 
librarian,  he  only  writes  for  the  Debats  now,  he  has  gained  the 
^post  of  Master  of  Requests.  He  has  an  income  of  sixteen 
thousand  francs,  he  makes  four  thousand  francs  by  his  jour- 
nalistic work,  he  wears  a  ribbon  at  his  buttonhole. — Well, 
here  is  his  new  hat." 

Vital  exhibited  a  head  covering,  the  juste  mUieu  visible  in 
efeij  line. 
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pie  must  be  persuaded  to  wear  the  buckle,  the  gold  galoon, 
the  plumes,  and  satin-lined  brims  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  Louis  XIV.  Our  business  would  expand  ten  times  over 
if  we  went  into  the  fancy  line.  France  would  be  the  hat- 
mart  of  the  world,  just  as  Paris  always  sets  the  fashion  in 
women's  dress.  The  present  hat  may  be  made  anywhere. 
Ten  million  francs  of  export  trade  to  be  secured  for  Paris  is 
in?ol7ed  in  the  question "  | 

**A  revolution!''  cried  Bixiou,  working  up  enthusiasm. 

*^Ye8y  a  radical  revolution.  The  form  must  be  remod- 
eled." 

'^You  are  happy  after  Luther's  fashion,"  said  L6on,  always 
on  the  lookout  for  a  pun.  ''You  are  dreaming  of  a  reforma- 
tion." 

"Yes,  sir.  Ah !  if  the  twelve  or  fifteen  artists,  capitalists^ 
or  dandies  that  set  the  fashion  would  but  have  courage  for 
twenty-four  hours,  there  would  be  a  great  commercial  victory 
won  for  France.  See  here !  as  I  tell  my  wife,  I  would  give  my 
fortune  to  succeed.  Yes,  it  is  my  one  ambition  to  regenerate 
the  hat — and  to  disappear." 

"The  man  is  stupendous,"  remarked  Gazonal,  when  they 
had  left  the  shop,  "but  all  your  eccentrics  have  a  touch  of 
the  South  about  them,  I  do  assure  you " 

"Let  us  go  along  the  Kue  Saint-Marc,"  said  Bixiou. 

"Are  we  to  see  something  else  ?" 

"Yes,  you  are  going  to  see  a  money-lender — a  money- 
lender among  the  'rats'  and  marchewtes.  A  woman  that  has 
more  hideous  secrets  in  her  keeping  than  gowns  in  her  shop 
window,"  said  Bixou. 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  dirty-looking  shop  like  a  blot 
on  the  dazzling  expanse  of  modem  street.  It  had  last  been 
painted  somewhere  about  the  year  1820,  a  subsequent  bank- 
ruptcy must  have  left  it  in  a  dubious  condition  on  the  owner*s 
hands,  and  now  the  color  was  obscured  by  a  thick  coating  of 
grime  and  dust.  The  windows  were  filthy,  the  door  handle 
had  that  significant  trick  of  turning  of  its  own  accord,  char- 
ao 
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to  the  romance/'  said  Leon;  ''and  not,  as  usual,  the  se- 
quel ?" 

"My  friend  here  from  the  South,"  put  in  Bixiou,  ''wishes  to 
marry  a  certain  young  lady,  verj'  well-to-do  and  well  con- 
ntH'tt'd;  but  he  would  like  to  know  beforehand  (huge  family 
inttTe>t8  being  at  stake)  whether  there  has  been  any  slip  in 
tlie  past." 

"How  much  is  monsieur  willing  to  pay?"  she  asked,  eyeing 
the  prospective  bridegroom. 

"A  hundriKl  francs/'  said  Gazonal,  no  longer  astonished  at 
anything. 

"Many  thanks/*  said  she,  with  a  grimace  which  a  monkey 
might  despairingly  envy. 

"Come,  now,  how  much  do  you  want,  Mme.  Nourrisson?" 
asked  Bixiou,  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"First  of  all,  my  dear  gentlemen,  n(?ver  since  I  have  been 
in  business  have  I  sei*n  any  one,  man  or  woman^  beating  down 
the  priet»  of  happiness.  And,  in  the  second  place,  you  are 
all  threi*  of  you  chatling  me,"  she  added,  and  a  smile  that 
stnlf  <»ver  her  hard  li[)s  was  reinforced  by  a  gleam  of  cat-like 
su^pi^i^m  in  her  eyes.  "Now,  if  your  happiness  is  not  in- 
voIvimI.  your  fortune  is  at  stake,  and  a  man  that  lives  up  so 
many  pair  of  stairs  is  still  less  the  person  to  haggle  over  a 
rieh  mateli. — Come,  now,  what  is  it  all  about,  my  lambs?" 
with  sudtlen  afTability. 

"We  want  to  know  about  the  firm  of  Beunier  and  Com- 
pany," said  Hixiou,  very  well  pleas<'d  to  pick  up  some  informa- 
tion comvming  a  i>erson  in  whom  he  was  interested. 

"Oh  I  a  louis  will  l>e  enough  for  that " 

"And  why?" 

"I  have  all  tlie  mother's  jewels.  She  is  hard  up  from  one 
<|Ujirter  to  another;  why,  it  is  all  she  can  do  to  pay  intends!  on 
th»*  money  she  owes  me.  Are  you  looking  for  a  wife  in  that 
ijuarter?  You  mM)dleI  Hand  me  over  forty  francs,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  g<K)d  hundred  crowns'  worth  of  gossip." 

Gazonal  brought  a  forty-franc  piece  to  light,  and  Mme. 
Nourrisson  gave  them  some  startling  stories  of  the  straits  tc 
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get  t  bad  name;  it  is  better  to  get  good  security.  It  is  dia- 
mond cat  diamond,  and  you  save  your  bile.' — But  go  she 
would;  she  asked  me  to  back  her  up,  and  we  went  together. 
— ^^adame  is  not  at  home.' — 'Oo  on !'  said  Mother  Mahucbet. 
'We  will  wait  for  her  if  I  stop  here  till  midnight !' — So  we 
camped  down  in  the  antechamber  and  chatted  together. 
Well,  doors  opened  and  shut ;  by  and  by  there  was  a  sound  of 
little  footsteps  and  low  voices;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  felt 
iorry.  The  company  was  coming  to  dinner.  You  can  judge 
of  the  turn  things  took. 

^he  Countess  sent  in  her  own  woman  to  wheedle  la  Ma- 
hucbet— HTou  shall  be  paid  to-morrow' — and  all  the  rest  of 
the  ways  of  trying  it  on. — No  go. — Then  the  Countess,  in 
her  Sunday  best,  as  you  may  say,  comes  into  the  dining- 
room.  La  Mahucbet  hears  her,  flings  open  the  door,  and 
walks  in.  Lord !  at  the  sight  of  the  dinner-table,  all  spark- 
ling like  a  jewel-case,  the  dish-covers  and  the  plate  and  the 
candle-sconces,  she  went  off  like  a  soda-water  bottle.  She 
flings  out  her  bomb— Those  that  spend  other  peopIe*s  money 
have  no  business  to  give  dinner-parties;  they  ought  to  live 
quietly.  You  a  Countess!  and  you  owe  a  hundred  francs 
to  a  poor  shoemaker's  wife  with  seven  children!* — You  can 
imagine  how  she  ran  on,  an  uneducated  woman  as  she  is.  At 
the  first  word  of  excuse — 'No  money' — from  the  Countess, 
la  Mahucbet  cries  out,  *Eh !  my  lady,  but  there  is  silver-plate 
here!  Pawn  your  spoons  and  forks  and  pay  me!' — ^Take 
them  yourself,'  says  the  Countess,  catching  up  half-a-dozen 
and  slipping  them  into  her  hand,  and  we  hurried  away  down- 
stairs pell-mell. — What  a  success!  Bab!  no.  Out  in  the 
street  tears  came  into  la  Mabuchet*8  eyes,  she  is  a  good  soul ; 
she  took  the  things  back,  and  apologized.  She  found  out  the 
depths  of  the  Countess'  poverty — they  were  German  silver !" 

''Dishcovered  that  she  had  no  cover,"  commented  lAon  de 
Lora,  in  whom  the  Mistigris  of  old  was  apt  to  reappear. 

The  pun  flashed  a  sudden  light  across  Mme.  Nourrisson's 
brain.  ''Aha!  my  dear  sir,  you  are  an  artist,  a  dramatic 
writer^  you  live  in  the  Bue  du  Helder,  you  have  kept  com- 
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not  reckoDy  and  pays  blindly.'  If  it  is  a  subject  for  a  comedy 
that  you  want,  I  will  let  you  have  some  for  a  considera> 
tion " 

And  making  an  end  of  a  harangue,  colored  by  all  the 
phaises  of  her  past  life,  she  departed,  leaving  Gazonal  in  dis- 
may, caused  partly  by  the  matter  of  her  discourse,  but  at 
least  as  much  by  an  exhibition  of  five  yellow  teeth  which  shel 
meant  for  a  smile. 

"What  are  we  to  do  next?*'  he  inquired. 

"Find  some  banknotes,**  said  Bixiou,  whistling  for  his 
porter;  "I  want  money,  and  I  am  going  to  teach  you  the  uses 
of  a  porter.  You  imagine  that  they  are  meant  to  open  doors; 
whereas  their  real  use  is  to  help  vagrants  like  me  out  of  diffi- 
culties, and  to  assist  the  artists  whom  they  take  under  their 
protection,  for  which  reason  mine  will  take  the  Montyon  prize 
some  of  these  days." 

The  common  expression,  "eyes  like  saucers,"  foifnd  suffi- 
cient illustration  in  GazonaFs  countenance  at  that  moment. 

The  man  that  suddenly  appeared  in  the  doorway  was  of 
no  particular  age,  a  something  between  a  private  detective 
and  a  merchant*s  clerk,  but  more  unctuous  and  sleeker  than 
either;  his  hair  was  greasy,  his  pert«on  paunchy,  his  com- 
plexion of  the  moist  and  unwholesome  kind  that  you  observe 
in  the  superiors  of  convents.  He  wore  a  black  cloth  jacket, 
drab  trousers,  and  list  hlip{)ers. 

"What  do  you  want,  sir?**  inquired  this  personage,  with  a 
half- patronizing,  half-servile  manner. 

**(>h,  Ravenouillet — (his  name  is  Bavenouillet,"  said 
Bixiou,  turning  to  Gazonal) — ''Tiave  you  your  *bills  receiv- 
able' about  you?" 

Ravenouillet  felt  in  a  side-pocket,  and  produced  the 
stickiest  book  that  Gazonal  had  even  seen  in  his  life. 

"Just  enter  a  note  of  these  two  bills  for  five  hundred 
francs  at  thnH»  months,  an<l  put  your  name  to  them  for  me." 

Bixiou  brought  out  a  couple  of  notes  made  payable  to  his 
order  as  he  spoke.  I{aven(»uillet  accepted  them  forthwith, 
and  noted  them  down  on  the  greasy  page  among  hia  wife'a 
entries  of  various  luma  due  from  other  loigert. 
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neighbor  the  grocer;  I  have  just  come  from  down  yonder, 
for  they  tell  us  that  every  one  who  comes  here  gets  a  place.' 
At  these  words  a  cold  shiver  ran  through  Massol.  He 
thought  within  himself  that  if  he  were  so  ill  advised  as  to 
oblige  a  compatriot,  who  for  that  matter  was  a  perfect 
stranger,  he  should  have  the  whole  department  tumbling  in 
upon  him.  He  thought  of  the  wear  and  tear  to  bell-pulls, 
door  hinges,  and  carpets,  he  saw  his  only  servant  giving  no- 
tice, he  had  visions  of  trouble  with  his  landlord,  of  complaints 
from  the  other  tenants  of  the  combined  odors  of  garlic  and 
diligence  introduced  into  the  house.  So  he  fiiced  upon  his 
petitioner  such  an  eye  as  a  butcher  turns  upon  a  sheep 
brought  into  the  shambles.  In  vain.  His  fellow-countryman 
survived  that  gaze,  or  rather  that  stab,  and  continued  his 
discourse,  much  on  this  wise,  according  to  Massol's  report  of 
it:— 

*"I  have  my  ambitions,  like  every  one  else,*  said  he;  1 
shall  not  go  back  again  until  I  am  rich,  if  indeed  I  go  back 
at  all,  for  Paris  is  the  ante-chamber  of  Paradise.  They  tell 
me  that  you  write  for  the  newspapers,  and  do  anything  you 
like  with  people  here,  and  that  for  you  it  is  ask  and  have 
with  the  Government.  I  have  abilities,  like  all  of  us  down 
yonder,  but  I  know  myself:  I  have  no  education;  I  cannot 
write  (which  is  a  pity,  for  I  have  ideas) ;  so  I  do  not  think  of 
coming  into  competition  with  you;  I  know  myself;  I  should 
not  make  an}ihing  out.  But  since  you  can  do  anything,  and 
we  are  brothers,  as  you  may  say,  having  played  together  as 
children,  I  count  upon  you  to  give  me  a  start  in  life,  and  to 
use  your  influence  for  me. — Oh,  you  must.  I  want  a  place, 
the  kind  of  place  to  suit  my  talents,  a  place  that  I,  being  I, 
am  fitted  to  fill  with  a  chance  of  making  my  fortune ' 

"Massol  was  just  on  the  point  of  brutally  thrusting  his 
fellow-countryman  out  at  the  door  with  a  rough  word  in 
his  ear,  when  the  said  country-man  concluded  thus: — 

"  *So  I  do  not  ask  for  a  place  in  the  civil  service,  where  a 
man  gets  on  as  slowly  as  a  tortoise,  for  there  is  your  cousin 
that  has  been  a  tax  collector  these  twenty  years,  and  ia  tax 
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regions  of  the  Impossible/'  added  Gozonal.  ''You  in  Paris 
exhibit  all  kinds  of  manufactures ;  but  there  are  by-products 
of  which  you  know  nothing.  .  .  .  There  are  your  work- 
ing classes. — They  bear  the  brunt  of  competition  with  foreign 
industries,  hardship  against  hardship,  just  as  the  regiments 
bore  the  brunt  of  Napoleon's  duel  with  Europe." 

"Here  we  are.  This  is  where  our  friend  Vauvinet  lives,", 
aaid  Bixiou.  "People  who  paint  contemporary  manners  are 
too  apt  to  copy  old  portraits ;  it  is  one  of  their  greatest  mis- 
takes. In  our  own  times  every  calling  has  been  transformed. 
Tradesmen  are  peers  of  France,  artists  are  capitalists,  writers 
of  vaudevilles  have  money  in  the  funds.  Some  few  figures 
remain  as  before;  but,  generally  speaking,  most  professions 
have  dropped  their  manners  and  customs  along  with  their  dis- 
tinctive dress.  Gobscck,  Gigonnet,  Chaboisseau,  and  Sama- 
non  were  the  last  of  the  Romans;  to-day  we  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  our  Vauvinet,  tlie  g(K)d  follow,  the  dandy-deni- 
xen  of  the  greenroom,  the  frequenter  of  the  society  of 
lorettes,  the  owner  of  a  neat  little  one-horse  brougham. 
Watch  my  man  carefully,  friend  (iazonal,  and  you  shall  see 
a  comedy  of  money.  First,  the  cool,  indifferent  man  that 
will  not  give  a  penny;  and  second,  the  hot  and  eager  man 
smelling  a  profit.    Of  all  thing's,  listen  to  him.** 

With  that,  the  thrw  mounted  to  a  second-floor  lodging  in 
a  very  fine  house  on  the  lk)ulevar(l  des  Italiens,  and  at  once 
found  themselves  amid  elegant  surroundings  in  the  height 
of  the  fashion.  A  young  man  of  eight-and-twenty,  or  there- 
abouts, came  forward  almost  laughingly  at  sight  of  Iik>n  de 
Lora,  held  out  a  hand  to  all  ap{)earance  in  the  friendliest 
possible  way  to  Bixiou,  gave  Gazonal  a  distant  bow,  and 
brought  the  three  into  his  private  otlk-e.  All  the  man*s  bour- 
geois tastes  lurked  beneath  the  artistic  decorations  of  the 
room  in  spite  of  the  unimpeachable  statuettes  and  number- 
less trifles  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  petits  apfxirtemenU 
by  modem  art,  grown  petty  to  supply  the  demand.  Like 
most  young  men  of  business,  Vauvinet  was  extri»mely  care- 
fully dressed,  a  man*s  clothes  being  as  it  were  a  kind  of  pros- 
pectus among  them. 
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I  have  one  almost  due  for  four  hundred  and  fifty.  C^rizet 
will  take  it  off  you  for  a  trifle;  and  that  makes  up  the  amount. 
But  no  tricks,  BixioiL  I  am  going  to  Carabine's  to-night, 
eh?    Will  you  swear ?*' 

"Are  we  not  friends  again?'*  asked  Bixiou,  taking  the 
banknote  and  the  bill.  "I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that 
you  shall  meet  du  Tillet  to-night  and  plenty  of  others  that 
have  a  mind  to  make  their  (rail)  way." 

Vauvinet  came  out  upon  the  landing  with  the  three  f riends, 
cajoling  Bixiou  to  the  last.  * 

Bixiou  listened  with  much  seriousness  while  Gazonal  on 
the  way  downstairs  tried  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  just  completed.  Gazonal  proved  to  him  that  if 
C^rizet,  this  crony  of  Vauvinet's,  charged  no  more  than 
twenty  francs  for  discounting  a  bill  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  francs,  then  he  (Bixiou)  was  borrowing  money  at  the 
rate  of  forty  per  cent  per  annum. 

Out  upon  the  pavement  Bixiou  burst  into  a  laugh,  the 
laugh  of  a  Parisian  over  a  successful  hoax,  a  soundless,  joy- 
less chuckle,  a  labial  northeaster  which  froze  Gazonal  into 
silence. 

"The  grant  of  the  concession  to  the  railway  will  be  post- 
poned at  the  Chamber,"  he  said;  "we  knew  that  yesterday 
from  the  marvheuse  whom  we  met  just  now.  And  if  I  win  five 
or  six  thousand  francs  at  lansquenet,  what  is  a  loss  of  sixty 
or  seventy  francs  so  long  as  you  have  something  to  stake?" 

"lansquenet  is  another  of  the  thousand  facets  of  Paris  life 
to-day,"  said  I^n.  "Wherefore,  cousin,  count  upon  our  in- 
troducing you  to  one  of  the  duchesses  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
CJeorges.  In  her  house  you  see  the  aristocracy  of  lorettes, 
and  may  perhaps  gain  your  lawsuit.  But  you  cannot  possibly 
show  your«'lf  with  that  Pyrenean  crop,  you  look  like  a  hedge- 
hog; we  will  take  you  to  Marius,  close  by  in  the  Place  de  la 
ikiurse.    He  is  another  of  our  humorists." 

"What  is  the  new  humorist?" 

"Here  comes  the  anecdote,"  said  Bixiou.  "In  1800  a  young 
wigmaker  named  Cabot  came  from  Toulouse,  and  set  up  shop 
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•The  three  salons  are  three  boudoirs,"  said  L6on;  "the 
manager  has  filled  them  with  all  that  modem  luxur}'  can  de- 
Tiae.  There  are  fringed  lambrequins  over  the  windows, 
flower-stands  everywhere,  and  silken  couches,  on  which  you 
await  your  turn  and  read  the  newspapers  if  all  the  dressing- 
rooms  are  occupied.  As  you  come  in,  you  begin  to  finger 
your  waistcoat  pockets,  and  imagine  that  they  will  charge 
you  five  francs  at  least;  but  no  pocket  is  mulcted  of  more 
than  half  a  franc  if  the  hair  is  curled,  or  a  franc  if  the  hair- 
dresser cuts  it.  Elegant  toilet-tables  stand  among  the  flowers, 
there  are  jets  of  water  playing,  you  see  yourself  reflected 
everywhere  in  huge  mirrors.  So  try  to  look  as  if  you  were 
used  to  it.  When  the  client  comes  in  (Marius  uses  the  elegant 
term  'client'  instead  of  the  common  word  'customer'),  when 
the  client  appears  on  the  threshold,  Marius  appraises  him 
at  a  glance;  for  him  you  are  a  'head'  more  or  less  worthy 
of  his  interest.  From  Marius'  point  of  view,  there  are  no 
men— only  heads." 

''We  will  tune  Marius  to  concert-pitch  for  you,"  said 
Biziou,  "if  you  will  follow  our  lead." 

When  Gaxonal  appeared  upon  the  scenes,  Marius  at  once 
gave  him  an  approving  glance.  "Regulus!"  cried  he,  "take 
this  head.     Clip  with  the  8mall  shears  first  of  all." 

At  a  sign  from  Bixiou,  Gazonal  turned  to  the  pupil.  "Par- 
don me,"  he  said,  **I  wish  to  have  M.  Marius  himself." 

Greatly  flattered  by  this  speech,  Marius  came  forward, 
leaving  the  head  on  which  he  was  engaged. 

"1  am  at  your  service,  I  am  just  at  an  end.  Be  quite  easy, 
my  pupil  will  prepare  you,  I  myt«elf  will  decide  on  the  style." 

Marius,  a  little  man,  his  face  seamed  with  the  smallpox, 
his  hair  frizzed  after  Rubini*s  fashion,  was  dressinl  in  black 
from  head  to  foot.  He  wore  white  cuffs  and  a  diamond  in  his 
shirt-frill.  He  recognized  Bixiou,  and  saluted  him  as  an 
equal  power. 

"A  commonplace  head,"  he  remarked  to  I^n,  indicating 
the  subject  under  his  fingers,  "a  philistine.  But  what  can 
I  do  ?     If  one  lived  by  art  alone^  one  would  end  raving  mad 
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•TTou  are  severe,  M.  Marius.*" 

^I  must  do  my  duty  by  them,  and  teach  them  the  mys- 
teries of  the  art " 

"Then  it  is  an  art,  is  it  ?'' 

Marios  stopped  in  indij^nation,  the  scissors  in  one  hand, 
the  comb  in  the  other,  and  contemplated  Gazonal  in  the 
glaas." 

"Monsieur,  you  talk  like  a  child.     And  yet,  from 

jour  accent,  you  seem  to  come  from  the  South,  the  land 
of  men  of  genius." 

"Yes.  It  requires  taste  of  a  kind,  I  know,"  returned 
Gazonal. 

"Pray  say  no  more,  monsieur !  I  looked  for  better  things 
from  you.  I  mean  to  say  that  a  hairdresser  (I  do  not  say 
a  good  hairdresser,  for  one  is  either  a  hairdresser  or  one  is 
not),  a  hairdresser  is  not  so  easily  found  as — what  shall  I 
•ay? — as — I  really  hardly  know — as  a  Minister — (sit  still) 
no,  that  will  not  do,  for  you  cannot  jud^^e  of  the  value  of  a 
Minister,  the  streets  are  full  of  them. — A  Paganini? — no, 
that  will  not  quite  do. — A  hairdresser,  monsieur,  a  man  that 
can  read  your  character  and  your  habits,  must  have  that  in 
him  which  makes  a  philosopher.  And  for  the  women!  But 
there,  women  appreciate  us,  they  know  our  value ;  they  know 
that  their  triumphs  arc  due  to  us  when  they  come  to  us  to 
prepare  them  for  conquest  .  .  .  which  is  to  say  that  a 
hairdresser  is — but  no  one  knows  what  he  is.  I  mysi'lf,  for 
instance,  you  will  scarcely  find  a — well,  without  boasting, 
people  know  what  I  am.  Ah !  well,  no,  I  think  there  should 
be  a  better  yet.  .  .  .  Execution,  that  is  the  thing!  Ah, 
if  women  would  but  give  me  a  fnH?  hand ;  if  I  could  but  carry 
out  all  the  ideas  that  occur  to  me ! — for  I  have  a  treint^ndous 
imagination,  you  see — but  women  will  not  co-operate  with 
you,  they  have  notions  of  their  own,  they  i^  i7/  run  their  fingers 
or  their  combs  through  the  e\(|uisite  creations  that  ought 
to  be  engraved  and  recorded,  for  our  works  only  live  for  a 
few  hours,  you  see,  sir !  Ah !  a  great  hairdresser  should  bj 
f^m^thing  like  what  Careme  and  Vestria  are  in  their  lines.— 
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if  the  Government  would  only  lend  me  one  of  the  hallf  iatk 
Louvre " 

"'But  I  will  mention  it  if  you  like.    Nothing  that  can  ftni? 
people^s  minds  should  be  left  undone/' 

"Oh !  my  friends  are  preparing  articles,  but  I  am  ^frdd 
that  they  nmy  go  too  far/' 

'^Pshavv  !*'  said  BLsiouj  "they  will  go  nothing  like  a£  firif 
the  Future "" 

Dubourdieu  eyed  Bi.xiou  askance  and  vent  on  his  wbj. 

'*>Vhy*  the  uian  is  a  lunatic/"  said  Gazonal^  "moonstrad 
and  mad/' 

*'He  has  technical  skill  and  knowledge/'  said  L6011,  *W 
Fourier  ha?;  been  the  ruin  of  him.  Tou  have  just  seen  one 
way  in  which  ambition  affects  an  artist.  Too  often  here  in 
Paris,  iu  his  desire  to  reach  fame  (which  for  an  arti^  maan 
fortune)  by  some  short  cut*  he  will  borrow  wings  of  circDitt- 
stance;  he  will  think  to  increase  his  stature  by  ideatilyiiig^ 
himself  with  s^ome  Cause,  or  advocating  some  system,  hof- 
iii<;[  iu  time  to  widen  his  coterie  into  a  public.     Such  an  i^w 
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when  it  comes  to  a  paradox,  any  one  will  be  cut  in  pieces  for 
it — he  and  his  fortune.  Well,  here  it  is  with  systems  as  with 
practical  matters.  Impossible  newspapers  have  consumed 
millions  of  francs  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  very  fact 
that  you  are  in  the  right  of  it  makes  your  lawsuit  so  difficult 
to  win;  taken  together  with  the  other  fact  that  your  prefect 
has  his  own  private  ends  to  gain,  as  you  say." 

''Can  you  understand  how  a  clever  man  can  live  anywhere 
but  in  Paris  when  once  he  knows  the  psychology  of  the  city?" 
asked  Lton. 

''Suppose  that  we  take  Gazonal  to  Mother  Fontaine,"  sug* 
gested  Bixiou,  beckoning  a  hackney  cab,  "it  would  be  a  tran- 
sition from  the  severe  to  the  fantastic. — Drive  to  the  Hue 
Vieille-du-Temple,*'  he  called  to  the  man,  and  the  three  drove 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  Marais. 

"What  are  you  taking  me  to  see?" 

"Ocular  demonstration  of  Bixiou's  remarks,"  said  Lton; 
^you  are  to  be  shown  a  woman  who  makes  twenty  thousand 
francs  per  annum  by  exploiting  an  idea." 

"A  fortune-teller,"  explained  Bixiou,  construing  Gazonal's 
expression  as  a  question.  "Among  folk  that  wish  to  know  the 
future  Mme.  Fontaine  is  held  to  be  even  wiser  than  the  late 
Mile.  Lenormand." 

"She  must  be  very  rich !" 

"She  has  fallen  a  victim  to  her  idea  since  lotteries  came 
into  existence.  In  Paris,  you  see,  great  receipts  always  mean 
a  large  expenditure.  Every  hard  head  has  a  crack  in  it  some- 
where, like  a  safety-valve,  as  it  were,  for  the  steam.  Every 
one  that  makes  a  great  deal  of  money  has  his  weaknesses  or 
his  fancies,  a  provision  of  nature  probably  to  keep  the  bal- 
ance." 

"And  now  that  lotteries  are  abolished?" 

"Oh,  well,  she  has  a  nephew,  and  is  saving  for  him." 

Arrived  in  the  Rue  Vieille-du-Templo,  the  three  friends 
entered  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  street,  and  discovered 
a  tremulous  staircaR*.  with  wooden  steps  laid  on  a  foundation 
of  concrete.    Up  they  went  in  the  perpetual  twilight,  through 
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ft  a  fifty  centime  piece,  that  glowed  like  lamps  in  hia  head, 
'heir  gaze  was  intolerable.  "The  toad  is  a  mysterious  crea- 
are/'  as  the  late  M.  Ijassailly  used  to  say,  after  lying  out  in 
le  fields  to  have  the  last  word  with  a  toad  that  fascinated 
im.  Perhaps,  all  creation,  man  included,  is  summed  up  in 
18  toad;  for  I^ssailly  tells  us  that  it  lives  on  almost  inde- 
nitely,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  of  all  animals,  its  mating 
Bta  the  longest. 

The  black  fowl's  cage  stood  two  feet  away  from  a  table  coy- 
'ed  with  a  green  cloth;  a  plank  like  a  drawbridge  lay  be- 
reen. 

When  the  woman,  the  least  real  of  the  strange  company 
N>ut  a  table  worthy  of  Hoflfmann,  bade  Oazonal  "Cut!" — 
le  honest  manufacturer  shuddered  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
cret  of  the  formidable  power  of  such  creatures  lies  in  the 
aportance  of  the  thing  we  seek  to  leam  of  them.  Men  and 
omen  come  to  buy  hope  of  them ;  and  they  know  it. 

The  sibyl's  cave  was  a  good  deal  darker  than  the  ante- 
lamber,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  you  could  not  distinguish 
le  color  of  the  wall  paper.  The  smoke-begrimed  ceiling,  so 
IT  from  reflecting,  seemed  rather  to  absorb  such  feeble  light 
I  struggled  in  through  a  window  blocked  up  with  bleached 
ckly-looking  plant-life;  but  all  the  dim  daylight  in  the  place 
dl  full  upon  the  table  at  which  the  sorceress  sat.  Her  arm- 
tiair  and  a  chair  for  Gazonal  completed  the  furniture  of  a 
ttle  room  cut  in  two  by  a  garret,  where  Mme.  Fontaine  evi- 
ently  slept.  A  little  door  stood  ajar,  and  the  murmur  of  a 
ot  boiling  on  the  fire  reached  GazonaKs  ears.  The  sounds 
rom  the  kitchen,  the  compound  of  odors  in  which  effluvia 
rom  the  sink  predominated,  called  up  an  incongruous  asso- 
iation  of  ideas — the  necessities  of  everj'day  life  and  the  sense 
C  the  supernatural.  Disgust  was  mingled  with  curiosity, 
rasonal  caught  sight  of  the  lowest  step  of  the  deal  staircase 
'hich  led  to  the  garret;  he  saw  all  these  particulars  at  a 
lance,  and  his  gorge  rosi\  The  kind  of  terror  inspired  by 
imilar  scenes  in  romances  and  German  plays  was  somehow 
9  different;  the  absence  of  illusion,  the  prosaic  senaation 
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caught  him  by  the  throat.  He  fdt  teSTj  and  dizzy  in  ^ 
atmosphere ;  tlie  gloom  set  Ms  neiTi?s  on  edge.  With  the  tot 
coxcombry  of  courage,  he  turned  his  eyes  an  the  totd,  Msi 
with  sickening  sensation  of  heat  in  the  pit  of  the  etojnaii^ 
fch  a  sort  of  panic  such  as  a  criminal  might  feel  at  sight  of* 
policeman.  Then  he  sought  comfort  iB  a  ecrutinj  of  U 
Frontal ne,  find  found  a  pair  of  colorless,  almost  white  ffo^ 
with  intolerable  unwavering  black  pupils,  Tfae  silence  grew 
fwsitively  appalling, 

^'What  does  monsieur  wish?''  asked  Mme.  Fontaine.  *'Hii 
fortune  for  five  francs,  or  ten  francs,  or  the  grand  jtuf 

''Five  franco  i?  quite  dear  enough/*  said  the  Ppovem^ilp 
making  uns|>eakable  efforts  to  fight  against  the  influeaceg  ol 
the  place.  But  jutt  as  he  strove  for  eel f -possess ion,  a  dijr 
bolical  cackle  made  him  start  ou  his  chair.  The  bUek  ben 
emitted  a  sound. 

"Go  away,  my  girL  Mondeur  only  mshes  to  spend  fire 
franc?/* 

Tiie  hen  seemed  to  understand,  for  when  she  stood  vithiii 
a  i^tep  of  the  cards,  she  turned  and  walked  salemniv  hack  to 
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If  me.  Fontaine  scanned  the  palm  put  forth  for  her  inspec- 
tion with  close  attention.  AU  thia  was  done  in  a  business- 
like way^  with  no  attempt  to  give  a  supernatural  color  to  the 
proceedings;  a  notary  asking  a  client's  wishes  with  regard  to 
the  drafting  of  a  lease  could  not  have  been  more  straight- 
forward. The  cards  being  sufficiently  shuffled,  she  asked 
Gazonal  to  cut  and  make  them  up  into  three  packs.  This 
done,  she  took  up  the  packs^  spread  them  out  one  above  an- 
other, and  eyed  them  as  a  gambler  eyes  the  thirty-six  numbers 
at  roulette  before  he  stakes  his  money. 

Gazonal  felt  a  cold  chill  freeze  the  marrow  of  his  bones; 
be  scarcely  knew  where  he  was;  but  his  surprise  grew  more 
and  more  when  this  repulsive  hag  in  the  greasy,  flabby  green 
skull-cap,  and  false  front  that  exhibited  more  black  silk  than 
hair  curled  into  points  of  interrogation,  began  to  tell  him,  in 
her  rheumy  voice,  of  all  the  events,  even  the  most  intimate 
history  of  his  past  life.  She  told  him  his  tastes,  his  habits, 
his  character,  his  ideas  even  as  a  child;  she  knew  all  that 
might  have  influenced  his  life.  There  was  his  projected  mar- 
riage, for  instance;  she  told  him  why  and  by  whom  it  was 
broken  off,  giving  him  an  exact  description  of  the  woman  he 
had  loved;  and  flinally  she  named  his  district,  and  told  him 
about  his  lawsuit,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Gazonal  thought  at  first  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  hoax 
got  up  for  his  benefit  by  his  cousin ;  but  the  absurdity  of  this 
theory  struck  him  almost  at  once,  and  he  sat  in  gaping  aston- 
ishment. Opposite  sat  the  infernal  power  incarnate,  a  power 
that,  from  among  all  human  shapes,  had  borrowed  that  one 
which  has  struck  the  imagination  of  poets  and  painters 
throughout  all  time  as  the  most  appalling — a  cold-blooded, 
shrunken,  asthmatic,  toothless  hag,  with  hard  lips,  flat  nose, 
and  pale  eyes.  Nothing  wns  alive  al)out  Mme.  Fontaine's 
face  save  the  eyes ;  some  gleam  from  the  depths  of  the  future 
or  the  fires  of  hell  sparkled  in  them. 

Gazonal,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said,  interrupted  her 
to  ask  the  uses  of  the  fowl  and  the  toad. 

To  foretell  the  future.    The  'consultant*  himself  scatter! 
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same  seeds  over  the  cards ;  Cleopatra  comes  to  pi<^  them  up; 
and  Ashtaroth  rrt^epi^  over  them  to  seek  the  food  that  ti» 
client  give^  him.  Their  wonclerful  intelligenee  is  oever  df* 
eeived.  Would  rou  like  to  see  them  at  work  and  lie&r  to© 
future  read?     It  costs  a  hundred  francs.'* 

But  OazoniiL  dismayed  by  Aehta roth's  expression,  bade  Urn 
terrible  Mme.  Fontaine  good-day,  and  fled  into  the  next  room* 
He  was  damp  with  perspiration;  he  seemed  to  feel  an  nn- 
clean  spirit  brooding  over  him. 

"Let  U8  go  out  of  this/'  he  said.  *TIas  either  of  joe  mm 
consulted  this  \^^tch?'" 

'M  never  think  of  taking  a  step  in  life  until  Aahtajt»th  hai 
given  his  opinion,"  said  LeoHj  '*and  I  am  always  the  belter 
for  it." 

'"^I  am  still  expecting  the  honest  competence  promised  me 
by  Cleopatra/'  added  Eixiou. 

"I  am  in  a  fever  I"  cried  the  child  of  the  South.  *^f  I  bi- 
ll eve  d  a]l  that  you  tell  me,  I  should  believe  in  witehcraft^  ia 
a  supernatural  power," 

in  Bixiou.    *^alf  the  arti^t^ 
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fortunes  on  the  cards;  he  fell  into  criminal  courses,  yet  he 
never  foresaw  his  own  arrest,  conviction,  and  sentence.  Mnie. 
Fontaine  is  right  eight  times  out  of  ten,  ylst  she  never  could 
tell  that  she  should  lose  her  stake  in  the  lottery." 

**It  is  the  same  with  magnetism,"  Bixiou  remarked.  "A 
man  cannot  magnetize  himself." 

"Good!  Now  comes  magnetism.  What  next!  Do  you 
really  know  everything?" 

"3Iy  friend  Gazonal,  before  you  can  laugh  at  everything, 
you  must  know  everything,"  said  Bixiou  with  gravity.  "For 
my  own  part,  I  have  known  Paris  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  my 
pencil  helps  me  to  laugh  for  a  livelihood  at  the  rate  of  five 
caricatures  per  month.  So  I  very  often  laugh  at  an  idea  in 
which  I  have  faith." 

*'Xow,  let  us  go  in  for  something  else,"  said  T^n.  ^^jot  us 
drive  to  the  Chamber  and  arrange  the  cousin's  business." 

"This,"  continued  Bixiou,  burlesquing  Odry  and  Oaillard, 
"is  High  Comedy;  we  will  draw  out  the  first  great  speaker 
that  we  meet  in  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus;  and  there,  as 
everywhere  else,  you  shall  hear  the  Parisian  harping  upon  two 
eternal  strings — Self-interest  and  Vanity." 

As  they  stepped  into  the  cab  again,  I^eon  noticed  a  man 
driving  rapidly  past,  and  signaled  his  wish  to  speak  a  word 
frith  the  newcomer. 

"It  is  Publicola  Ma.^son,"  he  told  Bixiou ;  "I  will  just  ask 
him  for  an  interview  this  evening  at  five  o'clock  when  the 
House  rises.  The  cousin  shall  see  the  queerest  of  all  char* 
meters." 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Gazonal,  while  Ldon  went  across  to 
speak  to  his  man. 

"A  chiropodist,  that  will  cut  your  corns  by  contract,  an 
author  of  a  treatise  on  chirojK>dy.  If  the  Republicans  tri- 
umph for  six  months,  he  will  without  doubt  have  a  place  in 
history." 

"And  does  he  keep  a  carriage?" 

"Xo  one  but  a  millionaire  can  afford  to  go  about  on  foot^ 
ha^  my  friend.'' 
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*Tiie  Chamber  I*'  lAm  called  to  the  driver, 

'The  Chamber  of  Deputies^"  said  L^d,  exdmnging  i 
smile  with  Bixiou. 

"Paris  is  beginiiiiig  to  confuse  me,"  sighed  GazonaL 

*Ta  show  you  its  imraenaity — morale  political,  and  liteitfj 
—WG  are  copying  the  Roman  cicerone  that  shows  you  a  thmnk 
of  the  statue  of  St,  Peter,  which  you  take  lor  a  life-size  figtuf 
until  you  find  out  that  a  finger  is  more  than  a  foot  long.  Yc» 
have  not  so  much  as  measured  one  of  the  toes  of  Piiii 
yet " 

^*And  observe^  cousin  Gazonal,  that  we  are  taking  ttui^ 
as  they  come^  we  are  not  selecting," 

**You  shall  have  a  Belshazzar  s  feast  to-night ;  yon  shall 
64Be  Parie^  our  Pariej  playing  at  lansquenet,  atakiug  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  without  winking  an  eye/' 

Fifteen  minutes  later  their  hackney  cab  set  them  dowi 
by  the  flight  of  eteps  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  that 
side  of  the  Pont  de  k  Coocordo  which  leads  to  dieconL 
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•elf  and  the  lobby,  where  the  reporters  of  the  Moniteur  are  at 
work  while  the  House  is  sitting,  with  some  persons  attached 
to  the  Chamber. 

'The  Minister  is  here/'  the  usher  was  telling  Lfon  as  Ga- 
xonal  came  up,  '%ut  I  do  not  know  whether  M.  Oiraud  has 

gone  or  not ;  I  will  see "    He  opened  one  of  the  folding 

doors  through  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  save  deputies, 
ministers,  or  royal  commissioners,  when  a  man  came  out, 
young  as  yet,  as  it  seemed  to  Gazonal,  in  spite  of  his  forty- 
eight  years.  To  this  newcomer  the  usher  pointed  out  L6on 
de  Lora. 

^Aha!  you  here!"  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  Lion  and 
Bixiou.  '^ou  rascals!  what  do  you  want  in  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  law?'' 

"Gad !  we  have  come  for  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  humbug,'' 
said  Bixiou.     ''One  gets  rusty  if  one  does  not." 

"Then  let  us  go  out  into  the  garden,"  said  the  newcomer, 
not  knowing  that  Gazonal  was  one  of  the  company. 

Gazonal  was  at  a  loss  how  to  classify  the  well-dressed 
stranger  in  plain  black  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  ribbon  and 
an  order;  but  he  followed  to  the  terrace  by  the  river  once 
known  as  the  Quai  Napol^n.  Out  in  the  garden  the  ci^e- 
vant  young  man  gave  vent  to  a  laugh,  suppressed  since  his 
appearance  in  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdue. 

''Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  Lfon. 

"My  dear  friend,  we  are  driven  to  tell  terrific  lies  with  in- 
credible coolness  to  prove  the  eincerity  of  the  constitutional 
government.  Now  I  myself  have  my  moods.  There  are  days 
when  I  can  lie  like  a  political  programme,  and  others  when 
I  cannot  keep  my  countenance.  This  is  one  of  my  hilarious 
days.  Now  the  Opposition  has  called  upon  the  chief  secre- 
tary to  disclose  secrets  of  diplomacy  which  he  would  not  im- 
part if  they  were  in  office,  and  at  this  moment  he  is  on  his 
legs  preparing  to  go  through  a  gymnastic  performance.  And 
as  he  is  an  honest  man  that  will  not  lie  on  his  own  account, 
he  said  confidentially  to  me  b<»fore  he  mounted  to  the  breach, 
1  have  not  a  notion  what  to  tell  them.'    So,  when  I  saw  him 
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there,  an  imeontra liable  desire  to  laugh  seized  me,  aii4i  I 
out,  for  you  cannot  Tory  well  have  your  lau^b  out  on  tk 
Mini&teriHl  bencheSj  where  my  youth  occafiianally  revifitti  mi 
unseasonably/' 

"At  last  I"  crie<]  GazonaL  '*At  last !  I  have  found  an  honat 
man  in  Pari^.  Yoa  must  be  indeed  great !''  be  eontinnedf 
looking  at  the  stranger. 

"I  savj  who  i^  thU  gentleman  P'  inquired  the  other,  scTutui- 
izing  G  a  zonal  as  he  spoke. 

"A  cousin  of  mine>"  Leon  put  in  hastily.  *1  can  answer 
for  his  silence  and  loyalty  as  for  my  own.  We  have  come 
here  on  his  account ;  he  has  a  lawsuit  on  batidf  it  depends  on 
your  depart nu/nt ;  his  prefect  simply  wishes  to  ruin  himn,  and 
wu  hiive  conic  to  i^ee  yon  about  it  and  to  prerent  the  Council 
of  State  from  confirming  inju^tjoe," 

''  Who  h  t  he  eh  a  i  rms  o  r^ 

'^Massol." 

'^Good." 

'^And  our  friends  Claude  Vignon  and  Giraiid  are  on  tlw 
commrltce,"*  iitkled   Bixiou. 
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*1  My,  who  IB  thatr 

''The  Comte  de  Kastignac;  he  is  the  head  of  the  depart* 
ment  in  which  your  affair  is  going  on.'' 

'^A  Minister!    Is  that  all?'' 

*'lle  is  an  old  friend  of  ours  as  well,  and  he  has  three  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  a  year,  and  he  is  a  peer  of  France,  and 
the  King  has  given  him  the  title  of  Count.  He  is  Nucingen's 
son-in-law,  and  one  of  the  two  or  three  statesmen  produced 
by  the  Revolution  of  July.  Now  and  then,  however,  he  finds 
oflBce  dull,  and  comes  out  to  have  a  laugh  with  us." 

"But,  look  here,  cousin,  you  did  not  tell  us  that  you  were 
on  the  other  side  down  yonder,"  said  Ldon,  taking  Oazonal 
by  the  arm.  "How  stupid  you  are !  One  deputy  more  or  less 
to  the  Right  or  Left,  will  you  sleep  any  the  softer  for  that?" 

"We  are  on  the  side  of  the  others ^" 

"Let  them  be,"  said  Bixiou — Monrose  himself  could  not 
have  spoken  the  words  more  comically — *let  them  be,  they 
have  Providence  on  their  side,  and  Providence  will  look  after 
them  without  your  assistance  and  in  spite  of  themselves. — 
A  manufacturer  is  bound  to  be  a  necessarian." 

"Good!  here  comes  Maxime  with  Canalis  and  Giraud/' 
cried  L^n. 

"Come,  friend  Gazonal;  the  promised  actors  are  arriving 
on  the  scene." 

The  three  went  towards  the  newcomers,  who  to  all  appear- 
ance were  lounging  on  the  terrace. 

"Have  they  sent  you  about  your  business  that  you  are 
doing  like  this?"  inquired  Bixiou,  addressing  Giraud. 

"No.  We  have  come  out  for  a  breath  of  air  till  the  ballot 
is  over." 

"And  how  did  the  chief  secretary  get  out  of  it?" 

"He  was  magnificent!"  said  Canalis. 

"Magnificent!"  from  Giraud. 

"Magnificent!"  from  Maxime. 

"1  say!  Right,  Ix^ft,  and  Centre  all  of  one  mind!" 

"£ach  of  us  has  a  different  idea  in  his  head  though,"  Max- 
ime de  Trailles  remarked.     (Maxime  was  a  Ministerialist) 
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'*Very  good,"  said  he,  **I  agree  to  ^I.  le  Comte  do  Traillcs' 
iropoeals.     I  will  ask  the  question,  but  it  will  be  pressed 


'Tlieii  we  shall  have  the  House  with  us  on  the  question, 

'  m  man  of  your  capacity  and  eloquence  'always  has  the  ear 
«f  the  House,""  returned  Canalis.  ''I  will  undertake  to 
rrush  you  and  no  mistake." 

"You  very  likely  will  bring  about  a  change  of  ministry, 
for  on  such  ground  you  can  do  anything  you  like  with  the 
House,  and  you  will  be  'the  man  of  the  situation' " 

''Maxime  has  hocussed  them  both,"  said  L^on,  turning  to 
his  cousin.  ''That  fine  fellow  is  as  much  at  home  in  parlia- 
mentary intrigue  as  a  fish  in  water." 

''Who  is  he?"  asked  Gazonal. 

''He  was  a  scamp ;  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  an  ambassa^ 
dor/'  answered  Bixiou. 

"Oirand,"  said  L6on,  "do  not  go  until  you  have  asked  Ras- 
tignac  to  say  something,  as  he  promised  me  he  would,  about 
a  lawsuit  that  will  come  up  for  decision  before  you  the  day 
after  to-morrow ;  it  affects  my  cousin  here.  I  will  come  round 
to-morrow  morning  to  see  you  about  it."  And  the  three 
friends  followed  the  throe  politicians,  at  a  certain  distance, 
to  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus. 

"Now,  cousin,  look  at  the  two  yonder,"  said  Lton,  point- 
ing out  a  retired  and  ver}'  famous  Minister  and  the  leader 
of  the  Left  Centre,  "those  are  two  speakers  that  always  'have 
the  ear  of  the  House' ;  they  have  been  called  in  joke  the  lead- 
en of  His  Majesty's  Opposition;  they  have  the  ear  of  the 
Honsey  so  much  so  indeed  that  they  very  often  pull  it." 

"It  is  four  o'clock.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  Rue  de  Berlin," 
■aid  Bizioa« 

"Yea  You  have  just  seen  the  heart  of  the  Government ; 
now  yoa  ought  to  see  the  parasites  and  ascarides,  the  tape- 
worm, or,  since  one  must  call  him  by  his  name — the  Republi- 


The  friends  were  no  sooner  packed  into  their  cab  than  Ga- 
Booal  looked  maliciously  at  his  cousin  and  Biiiou;  there  was 
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''How  are  things  going?"  inquired  L^on,  holding  oat  a 
foot,  previously  washed  by  the  servant. 

'^Well,  I  am  compelled  to  take  a  couple  of  pupils,  two 
young  fellows  that  have  given  up  surgery  in  despair  and 
taken  to  chiropody.  They  were  starving,  and  yet  they  are  not 
without  brains " 

''Oh,  I  was  not  speaking  of  matters  pedestrian ;  I  was  aak- 
ing  after  your  political  programme " 

Masson*s  glance  at  Gazonal  was  more  expressive  than  any 
spoken  inquiry. 

^^Oh !  speak  out ;  that  is  my  cousin,  and  he  is  all  but  one 
of  you ;  he  fancies  that  he  is  a  Legitimist.'' 

^'Oh,  well,  we  are  getting  on ;  we  are  getting  on.  All  Eu- 
rope will  be  with  us  in  five  years'  time.  Switzerland  and 
Italy  are  in  full  ferment,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  oppor- 
tunity if  it  comes.  Here,  for  instance,  we  have  fifty  thou- 
sand armed  men,  to  say  nothing  of  two  hundred  thousand 
penniless  citizens " 

"Pooh !"  said  L^n,  "how  about  the  fortifications  ?" 

"Pie  crusts  made  to  be  broken,"  Masson  retorted.  "In  the 
first  place,  we  shall  never  allow  artillery  to  come  within 
nmge;  and  in  the  second,  we  have  a  little  contrivance  more 
effectual  than  all  the  fortifications  in  the  world,  an  invention 
which  we  owe  to  the  doctor  who  cured  folk  faster  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  faculty  could  kill  them  while  his  machine  was 
in  operation." 

"What  a  rate  you  are  goin^^ !"  said  Gazonal.  The  sight  of 
Publicola  made  his  fleshi  creep. 

"Oh,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  come  after  Robespierre 
and  Saint-Just,  to  improve  upon  them.  They  were  timid, 
and  you  see  what  came  of  it — an  emperor,  the  elder  branch 
and  then  the  younger.  The  Mountain  did  not  prune  the 
social  tree  sufficiently." 

"Look  here,  you  that  will  be  consul,  or  tribune,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  don*t  forget  that  I  have  asked  for  your  protec- 
tion any  time  these  ten  years,"  said  Bixiou. 

"Nothing  will  happen  to  you.  We  shall  need  jesters,  and 
joo  could  take  up  Bardie's  job.'' 
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''I  pare  their  nails/'  said  the  Republican-Radical,  shut- 
dng  up  his  case  of  instruments  and  finishing  the  joke  him- 
•df.    Then  with  a  very  polite  bow  he  withdrew. 

''Is  it  poMible?    In  1845?"  cried  Gazonal. 

''If  we  had  time  we  could  show  you  all  the  characters  of 
1793;  and  you  should  talk  with  them.  You  have  just  seen 
Ifarat.  Well,  we  know  Fouquier-Tinville,  Collot-d*Herbois, 
Kobespierre,  Chabot,  Fouchi,  Barras,  and  even  a  magnificent 
Mme.  Roland." 

"Ah,  welly  tragedy  has  not  been  left  unrepresented  on  this 
stage/'  said  Gazonal. 

"It  is  six  o'clock.  We  will  take  you  to  see  Odry  in  Le$ 
Saliimbanques  this  evening,  but  first  we  must  call  upon  Mme. 
Cadine,  an  actress,  very  intimate  with  Massol  your  chairman ; 
yon  must  pay  your  court  assiduously  to  her  to-night." 

"As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  conciliate 
this  power,  I  will  just  give  you  a  few  hints,"  added  Bixiou. 
"Do  you  employ  women  in  your  factory?" 

"Assuredly." 

"That  was  all  that  I  wanted  to  know,"  said  Bixiou.  "You 
are  not  a  married  man,  you  are  a  great " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Gazonal.  "You  have  guessed;  women 
are  my  weak  point." 

"Very  good.  If  you  decide  to  execute  a  little  manoeuvre 
which  I  will  teach  you,  you  shall  know  something  of  the 
diarm  of  intimacy  with  an  actress  without  spending  one  far- 
thing." 

Bixiou,  intent  on  playing  a  mischievous  trick  upon  the  cau- 
tions Gazonal,  had  scarcely  finished  tracing  out  his  part  for 
him,  when  they  reached  Mme.  Cadinc's  house  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Victoire.  But  a  hint  was  enough  for  the  southern  brain, 
as  will  shortly  be  seen. 

They  climbed  the  stair  of  a  tolerably  fine  house,  and  dis- 
covered Jenny  Cadine  finishing  her  dinner.  She  was  to  play 
in  the  second  piece  at  the  Oymnase.  ( Gazonal  introduced  to 
the  power,  Lfon  and  Bixiou  went  aside  asteni^ibly  to  see  a 
new  piece  of  furniture,  reaUy  to  leave  the  two  alone  to- 
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At  half-past  eleven,  after  the  play,  a  hackney  cab  brought 
the  trio  to  Mile.  S^raphine  Sinet's  abode.  Every  well-known 
lorette  either  takes  a  pseudonym,  or  somebody  bestows  one 
upon  her,  and  S^raphine  is  better  known  as  Carabine,  pos- 
sibly because  she  never  fails  to  bring  down  her  "pigeon."  She 
had  come  to  be  almost  indispensable  to  du  Tillet  the  famous 
banker,  and  member  of  the  Left  Centre,  and  at  that  time  she 
was  living  in  charming  rooms  in  the  Rue  Saint-Georges. 
There  are  certain  houses  in  Paris  that  seem  fated  to  carry  on 
a  tradition;  this  particular  house  had  already  seen  seven 
reigns  of  courtesans.  A  stockbroker  had  installed  Suzanne 
du  Val-Noble  in  it  somewhere  about  the  year  1827.  The  no- 
torious Esther  had  here  driven  the  Baron  de  Nucingcn  to 
commit  the  only  follies  of  his  life.  Here  Florine,  and  she 
whom  some  facetiously  call  the  "late  Madame  Sehontz,"  had 
shone  in  turn,  and  finally  when  du  Tillet  tirt»d  of  his  wife 
he  had  taken  the  little  modern  house  and  established  Cara- 
bine in  it;  her  lively  wit,  her  oil-hand  manners,  her  brilliant 
■hamelessness  provided  him  with  a  counterpoise  for  the  carea 
of  life,  domestic,  public,  and  financial. 

Ten  covers  were  always  laid ;  dinner  was  served  (and  splen- 
didly) whether  du  Tillet  and  Carabine  were  at  home  or  no. 
Artists,  men  of  letters,  journalists,  and  frequenters  of  the 
house  dined  there,  and  there  was  play  of  an  evening.  More 
than  one  member  of  the  Chamber  came  hither  to  seek  the 
pleasure  that  is  paid  for  in  Paris  by  its  wcifrht  in  gold.  A 
few  feminine  eccentrics,  certain  falling  stars  of  doubtful  sig- 
nificance that  sparkle  in  the  Parisian  firmament,  appeared 
here  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  toilettes.  The  conversation 
was  good,  for  talk  was  unrestrained!,  and  anything  might  be 
said  and  was  said.  Carabine,  a  rival  of  the  no  less  celebrated 
Malaga,  had  fallen  heir  as  it  wore  to  several  salons;  the  co- 
teries belonging  to  Florine  (now  Mnie.  Nathan),  Tullia  (af- 
terwards Comtesse  du  Bruel),  and  Madame  Schontz  (who  be- 
came the  wife  of  President  du  Ronceret)  had  all  rallied  to 
Carabine. 

Gazonal  made  but  one  remark  as  he  came  in,  but  his  ob- 
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^And  what  should  /  have?"  asked  the  actress. 

**Why,  my  whole  fortune !"  cried  Gazonal,  shrewdly  of  the 
opinion  that  to  ofFer  all  was  to  offer  nothing. 

Massoly  Claude  Vignon,  du  Tillet,  Maxime  de  Trailles,  Nu- 
cingen,  Du  Bruel,  Malaga,  M.  and  Mme.  Gaillard,  Vauvinet, 
and  a  host  of  others  crowded  in. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Massol  and  Oazonal  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dispute ;  the  former,  without  committing 
himself,  remarked  that  the  report  was  not  yet  drawn  up,  and 
that  citizens  might  put  confidence  in  the  lights  and  the  inde- 
pendent opinion  of  the  Council  of  State.  After  this  cut-and- 
dried  response,  Oazonal,  losing  hope,  judged  it  necessary  to 
win  over  the  charming  Jenny  Cadine,  with  whom  he  fell  bead 
over  ears  in  love.  L6on  de  Lora  and  Bixiou  left  their  vic- 
tim in  the  clutches  of  the  most  mischief-loving  woman  in  their 
singular  set,  for  Jenny  Cadine  was  the  famous  D^jazet's  sole 
rival. 

At  the  supper-table  Gazonal  was  fascinated  by  the  work  of 
Froment  Meurice,  the  modern  Benvenuto  Cellini — ^by  costly 
plate,  with  contents  worth  the  interest  on  the  wrought  silver 
that  held  them.  The  two  perpetrators  of  the  hoax  had  taken 
care  to  sit  as  far  away  from  him  as  possible ;  but  furtively  they 
watched  the  wily  actress'  progress.  Ensnared  by  that  insid- 
ious hint  of  new  furniture,  she  had  set  herself  to  carry  Ga- 
lonal  home  with  her;  and  never  did  lamb  in  the  Fete-Dieu 
procession  submit  to  be  led  by  his  St.  John  the  Baptist  with 
a  better  grace  than  Gazonal  showed  in  his  obedience  to  this 
tiren. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Lton  and  Bixiou  having  mean- 
while seen  and  heard  nothing  of  their  friend,  repaired  to  his 
lodging  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

*^ell,  cousin,  the  decision  has  been  given  in  your  favor." 

**Alas!  it  makes  no  diflTorence  now,  cousin,"  Gazonal 
answered,  turning  his  melancholy  eyes  upon  them;  ''I  have 
turned  Republican  again." 

'^Quiaacor  asked  L6on. 

**1  have  nothing  left,  not  even  enough  to  pay  my  counsel. 
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GAUDISSART  THE  GREAT 

To  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Castries. 

Is  not  the  commercial  traveler — a  being  unknown  in  earlier 
times— one  of  the  most  curious  types  produced  by  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  this  age  ?  And  is  it  not  his  peculiar  func- 
tion to  carry  out  in  a  certain  class  of  things  the  immense 
transition  which  connects  the  age  of  material  development 
with  that  of  intellectual  development?  Our  epoch  will  be  the 
link  between  the  age  of  isolated  forces  rich  in  original  crea- 
tiveness,  and  that  of  the  uniform  but  leveling  force  which 
gives  monotony  to  its  products,  casting  them  in  masses,  and 
following  out  an  unifying  idea — the  ultimate  expression  of 
social  communities.  After  the  Saturnalia  of  intellectual  com- 
munism, after  the  last  struggles  of  many  civilizations  con- 
centrating all  the  treasures  of  the  world  on  a  single  spot,  must 
not  the  darkness  of  barbarism  invariably  supervene? 

The  commercial  traveler  is  to  ideas  what  coaches  are  to 
men  and  things.  He  carts  them  about,  he  sets  them  moving, 
brings  them  into  impact.  He  leads  himself  at  the  centre  of 
enlightenment  with  a  supply  of  beams  which  he  scatters 
among  torpid  communities.  This  human  pyrophoros  is  an 
ignorant  instructor,  mystified  and  mystifying,  a  disbelieving 
priest  who  talks  all  the  more  glibly  of  arcana  and  dogmas.  A 
til  range  figure!  The  man  has  seen  everything,  he  knows 
ever}'thing,  he  is  acquainted  with  everybody.  Saturated  in 
I'arisian  vice,  he  can  assume  the  rusticity  of  the  countryman. 
Is  he  not  the  link  that  joins  the  village  to  the  capital,  though 
himself  not  essentially  either  Parisian  or  provincial? 

(an) 
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emn  compare  with  the  swiftncBs  of  his  niBh  when  he  scents  a 
Gommisgion,  the  neatness  with  which  he  trips  up  a  rival  to 
gain  upon  him,  the  keenness  with  which  he  feels,  sniSs,  and 
spies  out  an  opportunity  for  ''doing  business/'  How  many 
special  talents  must  such  a  man  possess !  And  how  many  will 
you  find  in  any  country  of  these  diplomates  of  the  lower  class, 
profound  negotiators,  representatives  of  the  calico,  jewelry, 
cloth,  or  wine  trades,  and  often  with  more  acumen  than  am- 
bassadors, who  are  indeed  for  the  most  part  but  superficial  ? 

Nobody  in  France  suspects  the  immense  power  constantly 
wielded  by  the  commercial  traveler,  the  bold  pioneer  of  the 
transactions  which  embody  to  the  humblest  hamlet  the  genius 
of  civilization  and  Parisian  inventiveness  in  its  struggle 
against  the  common  sense,  the  ignorance,  or  the  habits  of 
rustic  life.  We  must  not  overlook  these  ingenious  laborers,  by 
wbom  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  is  kneaded,  moulding  the 
most  refractory  material  by  sheer  talk,  and  resembling  in  this 
the  persevering  polishers  whose  file  licks  the  hardest  porphyry 
smooth.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  power  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  coercive  force  of  mere  phrases  on  the  most  tenacious  coin 
known — that  of  the  country  freeholder  in  his  rustic  lair? — 
Then  listen  to  what  some  high  dignitary  of  Paris  industry 
can  tell  you,  for  whose  benefit  these  clever  pistons  of  the 
steam  engine  called  Speculation  work,  and  strike,  and  squeeze. 

'Tlonsieur,"  said  the  director-eashier-manager-secretar)'- 
and-chairman  of  a  famous  Fire  Insurance  Company  to  an 
experienced  economist,  "in  the  countrj',  out  of  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  be  collected  in  renewing  insurances,  not 
more  than  fifty  thousand  are  paid  willingly.  The  other  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  only  extracted  by  the  persist- 
ency of  our  agents,  who  go  to  dun  the  customers  who  are  in 
arrears  till  they  have  renewed  their  policies,  and  frighten  and 
excite  them  by  fearful  tales  of  fires. — Eloquence,  the  gift  of 
the  gab,  is,  in  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  matter  in  the  ways  and 
means  of  working  our  business." 

To  talk — to  make  oneself  heard — is  not  this  seduction?  A 
nation  with  two  Chambers^  a  woman  with  two  ears,  alike  aro 
«3 


circiiSy  and  what  a  weapon ! 

A  daring  seaman,  he  emba 
go  and  fish  for  money,  five 
say,  in  the  frozen  ocean,  the 
France !    The  task  before  hin 
process  and  painless  operatic 
rural  hiding-places.    The  pr* 
harpoon  or  the  torch ;  it  is  or 
the  landing-net — the  gentlest 

Can  you  ever  think  again  w 
of  phrases  which  begins  anew 
— ^You  know  the  genus;  now 

There  dwells  in  Paris  a  mat- 
his  kind,  a  man  possessing  in  t 
tion  indispensable  to  success  in 
vitriol  mingles  with  bird-lime ; 
besmear  it  and  stick  it  to  the  i 
hardest  limestone. 

His  *line"  was  hats — ^he  trav 
the  skill  with  which  he  ensnan 
commercial  celebrity  that  dealei 
novelties  invented  in  Paris  wor 
to  undertake  their  businpfl«  ^ 
I,; — ^ 
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Uut  or  a  dinner  in  solitude  was  a  pleasure  and  a  debauch.  He 
led  the  life  of  a  sovereign — nay,  better,  of  a  journalist.  And 
was  he  not  the  living  organ  of  Paris  trade? 

His  name  was  Gaudis^art;  and  his  fame,  his  influence,  and 
the  praises  poured  on  him  had  gained  him  the  epithet  of 
(tauditisart  the  Great  Wherever  he  made  his  appearance, 
whether  in  a  counting  house  or  an  inn,  in  a  drawing-room 
or  a  diligence,  in  a  garret  or  a  bank,  each  one  would  exclaim 
on  seeing  him,  **Ah,  ha!  here  is  Gaudissart  the  Great!'* 

Never  was  a  nickname  better  suited  to  the  appearance^ 
the  manners,  the  countenance,  the  voice,  or  the  language  of  a 
man.  Everything  smiled  on  the  Traveler,  and  he  smiled  on 
all.  Similia  Similibus;  he  was  for  homcropathy :  Puns,  a 
horse-laugh,  the  complexion  of  a  jolly  friar,  a  Rabelaisian 
aspect;  dress,  mien,  character,  and  face  combined  to  give  his 
whole  person  a  stamp  of  jollification  and  rilmldry. 

Blunt  in  business,  good-natured  and  capital  fun,  you  would 
have  known  him  at  once  for  a  favorite  of  the  grisette — ^a  man 
who  can  climb  with  a  grace  to  the  top  of  a  coach,  offer  a  hand 
to  a  lady  in  difficulties  over  getting  out,  jest  with  the  postil- 
ion about  his  bandana,  and  sell  him  a  hat ;  smile  at  the  inn- 
maid,  taking  her  by  the  waist — or  by  the  fancy ;  who  at  table 
will  imitate  the  gurgle  of  a  bottle  by  tapping  his  cheek  while 
putting  his  tongue  in  it,  knows  to  make  beer  go  off  by  draw- 
ing the  air  between  his  lips,  or  can  hit  a  champagne  glass  a 
sharp  blow  with  a  knife  without  breaking  it,  saying  to  the 
others,  "Can  you  do  that?" — who  chaffs  shy  travelers,  contra- 
dicts well-informed  men,  is  supreme  at  table,  and  secures  all 
the  best  bits. 

A  clever  man  too,  he  could  on  occasion  put  aside  all  such 
pleasantries,  and  look  very  serious  when,  throwing  away  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  he  would  look  out  on  a  town  and  say,  "I 
mean  to  see  what  the  folks  here  are  made  of."  Then  Gaudis- 
sart was  the  most  cunning  and  shrewd  of  ambassadors.  He 
knew  how  to  be  the  official  with  the  pr6fet,  the  capitalist  with 
the  banker,  orthodox  and  monarchical  with  the  royalist,  th€ 
t^lont  citizen  with  the  eitixen — ^in  abort,  ^U  things  to  all  men, 
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^    Kay,  do  not  laugh !      A  word  is  as  good  as  an  idea  in  a 

^aonntry  where  the  ticket  on  the  bale  is  thought  more  of  than 
ihe  contents.    Have  we  not  seen  the  book  trade  thriving  on 

^the  word  picturesque  when  literature  had  sealed  the  doom  of 

'"  the  word  fantastic. 

Consequently,  the  excise  has  levied  a  tax  on  the  intellect; 
it  has  exactly  measured  the  acreage  of  advertisements,  has 
assessed  the  prospectus,  and  weighed  thought — Bue  de  la 
Paix  Hotel  du  Timbre  (the  Stamp  Office).  On  being  con- 
atituted  taxable  goods,  the  intellect  and  its  products  were 
bound  to  obey  the  method  used  in  manufacturing  undertak- 
ings. Thus  the  ideas  conceived  after  drinking  in  the  brain 
of  some  of  those  apparently  idle  Parisians  who  do  battle  on 
intellectual  ground  while  emptying  a  bottle  or  carving  a 
pheasant's  thigh,  were  handed  over  the  day  after  their  mental 
birth  to  commercial  travelers,  whose  business  it  was  to  set 
forth,  with  due  skill,  urbi  et  orbi,  the  fried  bacon  of  adver- 
tisement and  prospectus  by  which  the  departmental  mouse  ia 
tempted  into  the  editor's  trap,  and  becomes  known  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue  as  a  subscriber,  or  a  shareholder,  a  corresponding 
member,  or,  perhaps,  a  backer  or  a  part  owner — and  being 
always  a  flat. 

'^hat  a  flat  I  am !"  has  more  than  one  poor  investor  ex- 
claimed after  being  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  founding 
something,  which  has  finally  proved  to  be  the  founding  that 
melts  down  some  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  francs. 

''Subscribers  are  the  fools  who  cannot  understand  that  it 
costs  more  to  forge  ahead  in  the  realm  of  intellect  than  to 
travel  all  over  Europe,"  is  the  speculator's  view. 

So  there  is  a  constant  struggle  going  on  between  the  dila- 
tory public  which  declines  to  pay  the  Paris  taxes  and  the  col- 
lectors who,  living  on  their  percentages,  baste  that  public  with 
new  ideas,  lard  it  with  undertakings,  roast  it  with  prospec- 
tuses, spit  it  on  flattery,  and  at  last  eat  it  up  with  some  new 
sauce  in  which  it  gets  caught  and  intoxicated  like  a  fly  in 
treacle.  What  has  not  been  done  in  France  since  1830  to 
stimulate  the  zc*al,  the  conceit  of  the  intelligent  and  progrtB^ 


like  the  slave  mere 
ternal  brain  at  a  te] 
Greenhorn,  their  be 
if  not  amused,  beh 
gold. 

This  mania  of  th 
and  this  was  how. 
on  life  and  property 
oflfered  him  extraord 
cepted.    The  bargain 
man  was  weaned  of  t 
to  the  Society,  who  f  r< 
clothes,  explained  the 
him  its  lingo,  showed  1 
omized  the  particular 
work,  stuffed  him  with 
tees,  stocked  him  with  ] 
put  an  edge  on  the 
France.     The  puppet 
ished  on  him  by  Mons 

The  directors  of  th( 
their  praises  of  Gaudi 
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to  tout  for  subscript  ions.  The  Globe,  the  organ  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Suint-Simon,  and  the  Mouvement,  a  Republican 
papiT,  invited  Gaudissart  the  Great  to  their  private  offices  and 
promitied  him,  each,  ten  francs  a  head  on  every  subscriber  if 
he  scoured  a  thousand,  but  only  five  francs  a  head  if  he  could 
catch  no  more  than  five  hundred.  As  the  line  of  the  political 
papiT  did  not  interfere  with  that  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  bargain  was  concluded.  At  the  same  time,  Gau- 
dissart demanded  an  indemnity  of  five  hundred  francs  for  the 
week  he  must  spend  in  "getting  up"  the  doctrine  of  Saint- 
Simon,  pointing  out  what  efforts  of  memory  and  brain  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  become  thoroughly  conversant 
with  this  article,  and  to  talk  of  it  so  coherently  as  to  avoid, 
said  he,  "putting  his  foot  in  it." 

He  made  no  claim  on  the  Republicans.  In  the  first  place, 
he  himself  had  a  leaning  to  Republican  notions — the  only 
views  according  to  the  Gaudissart  philosophy  that  could  bring 
about  rational  equality ;  nnd  then  Gaudissart  had  ere  now  dab- 
bled in  the  plots  of  the  French  carbonari.  lie  had  even  been 
arrested,  but  released  for  lack  of  evidence;  and  finally,  he 
pointed  out  to  the  bankers  of  the  paper  that  since  July  he 
had  allowed  his  moustache  to  grow,  and  that  he  now  only 
needed  a  particular  shape  of  cap  and  long  spurs  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  Republic. 

So  for  a  week  he  went  every  morning  to  be  Saint-Simonized 
at  the  Olobe  oflice,  and  every  evening  he  haunte<l  the  bureau 
of  the  Insurance  Company  to  learn  the  elegancies  of  financial 
slang.  His  aptitude  and  memor}'  were  so  good,  that  he  was 
ready  to  start  by  the  15th  of  April,  the  date  at  which  he  usu- 
ally set  out  on  his  first  annual  circuit. 

Two  large  commercial  houses,  alarmed  at  the  downward 
tendency  of  trade,  tempted  the  ambitious  Gaudissart  still  to 
undertake  their  agency,  and  the  King  of  Commercial  Tnivel- 
ers  showiMl  his  clemency  in  consideration  of  old  friendship  and 
of  the  enormous  percentage  he  was  to  take. 

"Listen  to  me,  my  little  Jenny,"  said  he,  riding  in  a  hack- 
ney cab  with  a  pretty  little  flower-maker. 
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"*    irw  up  before  a  pretty  houBe,  newly  built  in  the 

.  where  (laudi^sart  and  Jenny  went  up  to  the 

-*..  Here  resided  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Courand,  who 

y  suppowMl  to  have  been  privately  married  to 

report  whicli  tlie  traveler  did  not  deny.      To 

power  over  him,  Jenny  Courand  compelled  him 

thousand  little  attentions,  always  threatening  to 

a  to  his  fate  if  he  failed  in  the  least  of  them. 

was  to  write  to  her  from  each  town  he  stopped 

an  account  of  every  action. 

»w  many  Children  will  you  want  to  furnish  my 

id  she,  throwing  off  her  shawl  and  sitting  down  by 

five  sous  on  each  subscription.'' 

tty  joke !  I>o  you  expect  to  make  me  a  rich  woman 

IS  at  a  time.    Unless  you  are  a  Wandering  Jew  and 

•  pocket  sewn  up  tight." 

enny,  I  shall  get  thousands  of  Children.  Just  think, 

ones  have  never  had  a  paper  of  their  own.    However, 

•eat  simpleton  to  try  to  explain  the  economy  of  bus- 

rou — you  understand  nothing  about  such  matters.** 

iray,  then,  Gaudissart,  if  I  am  such  a  gaby,  why  do 

me?" 

se  you  are  such  a  sublime  gaby  I     Listen,  Jenny. 

if  1  can  get  people  to  take  the  Globe  and  the  Mouve- 

I  to  pay  their  insurances,  instead  of  earning  a  miser* 

;  or  ten  thousand  francs  a  year  by  trundling  around 

n  in  a  show,  I  may  make  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 

t  of  one  round." 

e  mv  stays,  Gaudissart,  and  pull  straight— don't 

iskew." 

;hen/'  said  the  commercial  traveler,  as  he  admired 

satin  shoulders,  "I  shall  bo  a  shareholder  in  the 
ke  Finot,  a  friend  of  mine,  the  son  of  a  hatter,  who 
r  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  will  get  himself  made 

And  when  you  think  of  little  Popinot! — By  the 
rgot  to  tell  you  that  Monsieur  Popinot  was  jester* 
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^TTou  will  be  caught  over  your  newspapers.  I  will  lay  a 
wager  that  you  will  not  get  as  far  as  Poitiera  without  being 
done.'* 

**I  am  ready  to  bet,  my  jewel.** 

«A  shawl!" 

'^DoDc.  If  I  lose  the  shawl,  I  will  go  back  to  trade  and 
hats.    But,  get  the  better  of  Gaudissart?    Never!  never!" 

And  the  illustrious  commercial  traveler  struck  on  attitude 
in  front  of  Jenny,  looking  at  her  haughtily,  one  hand  in  his 
waistcoat,  and  his  head  half  turned  in  a  Napoleonic  pose. 

''How  absurd  you  are!  What  have  you  been  eating  this 
evening?" 

Gaudissart  was  a  man  of  eight-and-thirty,  of  middle 
height,  burly  and  fat,  as  a  man  is  who  is  accustomed  to  go 
about  in  mail-coaches;  his  face  was  as  round  as  a  pumpkin, 
florid,  and  with  regular  features  resembling  the  traditional 
type  adopted  by  sculptors  in  every  country  for  their  statues 
of  Abundance,  of  Law,  Force,  Commerce,  and  the  like.  His 
prominent  stomach  was  pear-shaped,  and  his  legs  were  thin, 
bat  he  was  wiry  and  active.  He  picked  up  Jenny,  who  was 
half  undressed,  and  carried  her  to  her  bed. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  free  woman,"  said  he.  "Ah,  you  don't 
know  anything  about  the  free  woman  and  Saint-Simonism, 
and  antagonism,  and  Fourierism,  and  criticism,  and  deter- 
mined push — well  it  is — in  short,  it  is  ten  francs  on  every 
subscription,  Madame  Gaudissart." 

"On  my  honor,  you  are  going  craz}-,  Gaudissart." 

"Always  more  and  more  crazy  about  you,"  said  he,  tossing 
his  hat  on  to  the  sofa. 

Next  day,  after  breakfasting  in  style  with  Jenny  Courand, 
Gaudissart  set  out  on  horseback  to  call  in  all  the  market 
towns  which  he  had  been  particularly  instructed  to  work  up 
by  the  various  companies  to  whose  success  he  was  devoting 
his  genius.  After  spending  forty-five  days  in  beating  the 
country  lying  lietween  Paris  and  Blois,  he  stayed  for  a  fort- 
night in  this  little  city,  devoting  the  time  to  writing  letters 
and  visiting  the  neighboring  towns.    The  day  before  leaving 


tions  set  forth.    Tl 
Bt'tweon  Paris  and 
:u wards  the  middle  (. 
Ill  ill  ions  infinitely  s 
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"As  to  the  newspap 
another  pair  of  shoes. 
those  good  people  takt 
I  have  got  no  more  i\ 
that  in  my  whole  jou. 
in  one  town.  These  r; 
all;  you  talk  to  them. 
way  of  thinking,  and  \ 
thing  that  exists.  Do  y 
bit  of  it.  And  if  he  luii 
to  grow  a  dozen  eabbaii 
your  man  will  talk  of  \ 
at  ion,  and  crops,  and  oe 
I  waste  mv  rim*^  ■•-^ 
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new  doctrines  to  men  who  seem  likely  to  have  a  leaning  to 
tuch  quirks,  you  might  think  it  was  a  proposal  to  bum  their 
house  down.  I  tell  them  it  is  the  coming  thing,  the  most 
advantageous  to  their  interests,  the  principle  of  work  by  which 
nothing  is  lost ; — that  men  have  oppressed  men  long  enough, 
that  woman  is  a  slave,  that  we  must  strive  to  secure  the  tri- 
umph of  the  great  Idea  of  thrifty  and  achieve  a  more  rational 
OQ-ordination  of  Society — in  short,  all  the  rhodomontade  at 
my  command.  All  in  vain  I  As  soon  as  I  start  on  this  sub- 
ject, these  country  louts  shut  up  their  cupboards  as  if  I  had 
oome  to  steal  something,  and  beg  me  to  be  off. 

**What  fools  these  owls  are!  The  Olobe  is  nowhere. — I 
told  them  so.  I  said,  'You  are  too  advanced.  You  are  get- 
ting forward,  and  that  is  all  very  well;  but  you  must  have 
something  to  show.  In  the  provinces  they  want  to  see  results.' 
However,  I  have  got  a  hundred  Olobes;  and,  seeing  the  den- 
sity of  these  country  noodles,  it  is  really  a  miracle.  But  I 
promise  them  such  a  heap  of  fine  things,  that  be  hanged  if  I 
know  how  the  Globules,  or  Globists,  or  Globites,  or  Globians 
are  ever  going  to  give  them.  However,  as  they  assured  me 
that  they  would  arrange  the  world  far  better  than  it  is  ar- 
ranged at  present,  I  lead  the  way  and  prophesy  good  things 
at  ten  francs  per  head. 

"There  is  a  farmer  who  thought  it  must  have  to  do  with 
soils,  by  reason  of  the  name,  and  I  rammed  the  Olohe  down 
his  throat;  he  will  take  to  it,  I  feel  sure;  he  has  a  prominent 
forehead,  and  men  with  prominent  foreheads  are  always  ide- 
ologists. 

''But  as  to  the  Children  I  give  me  the  Children.  I  got  two 
thousand  Children  betwei>n  Paris  and  Blois — a  nice  little 
turn !  And  there  is  less  waste  of  words.  You  show  the  pict- 
ure to  the  mother  on  the  sly,  so  that  the  child  wants  to  see; 
then,  of  course,  the  child  sees;  and  he  tugs  at  mamma's  skirts 
till  he  gets  his  paper,  because  'Daddy  has  hisn  paper.'  Mam- 
ma's gown  cost  twenty  francs,  and  she  does  not  want  it  torn 
by  the  brat;  the  paper  costs  but  six  francs,  that  is  cheaper; 
SO  the  subscription  is  dragged  out.    It  is  a  capital,  and  meets 
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ft  real  waiit^ — Bomething  between  the  sugar-plntn  and  the  pkt 
uru-book,  the  two  eternal  cravings  of  childhood.  And  i^ 
ctiii  reuiJ^  loti.  these  frenzied  brats, 

"Here,  at  tlie  table-d'hote,  I  had  a  dilute  abont  ttrti- 
jHipers  and  my  opinions^     I  was  sittings  peacefullv  eatiisf, 
Ijy  the  yide  of  a  nmn  in  a  white  hat  who  was  reading  the  D#- 
bats.    Snid  I  to  my&elf,  ^I  must  give  him  a  taste  of  mj  elo- 
quence.    Here  is  a  man  who  is  all  for  the  dynasty;  I  mnit 
try  to  catch  him.    Such  a  triumph  would  be  a  splendid  for^ 
east  of  success  as  a  Minister/    So  I  set  to  work,  beginning  by 
praising  his?  pyper.    It  was  a  precious  long  job,  I  can  teU  yoti 
From  one  thing  to  another  I  began  to  ovemile  mj  maHj  gi?- 
ing  him  four-horse  apeecheSj  arguments  in  F  gharp^  and  ill 
tht^  precious  rhodomontade.    Everj-body  was  lis^temng,  and  I 
saw  a  man  with  July  in  his  moustaches,  ready  to  bite  for  the 
Mouvement.    But,  by  ill-luck,  I  don't  know  how  I  let  gJip  the 
word  ganathe  (old  woman).    Away  went  my  dynastic 
bat — and  a  bad  hat  too,  a  Lyons  hat,  half  silk  and  half 
— with  the  bit  Wiween  bis  teeth  in  a  fury.    So  I  pat  on  mf 
47 mod  air — vou  know  it- — and  1  sav  to  him,  "HevdjiT, 
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try  my  hand  on  the  deadliest  country  from  the  point  of  view 
of  intelligence  and  speculation.  But  on  the  honor  of  Gaudis- 
sart,  they  will  be  done,  they  shall  be  done!  Done  brown! 
By-bye,  little  one;  love  me  lon^,  and  be  true  to  me.  Fidelity 
through  thick  and  thin  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
free  woman.    Who  kisses  your  eyes? 

"Yours,  Felix  for  ever.^ 

Five  days  later  Gaudissart  set  out  one  morning  from  the 
Paisan  hotel,  where  he  put  up  at  Tours,  and  went  to  Vouvray, 
a  rich  and  populous  district  whore  the  public  mind  seemed  to 
him  to  be  open  to  conviction.  He  was  trotting  along  the  river 
quay  on  his  nag,  thinking  no  more  of  the  spt^eches  he  was 
about  to  make  than  an  actor  thinks  of  the  part  he  has  played 
a  hundred  times.  Gaudissart  the  Great  cantered  on,  admir- 
ing the  landscape,  and  thinking  of  nothing,  never  dreaming 
that  the  happy  valleys  of  Vouvray  were  to  witness  the  over- 
throw of  his  commercial  infallibility. 

It  will  here  be  necessary  to  give  the  reader  some  insight  into 
the  public  spirit  of  Touniine.  Tlie  peculiar  wit  of  a  sly  ro- 
mancer, full  of  banter  and  epigram,  whicli  stamps  ever}*  page 
of  Rabelais'  work,  is  the  faithful  expression  of  the  Tourangeau 
nature,  of  an  intellect  as  ket»n  and  polished  as  it  must  inevi- 
tably be  in  a  province  where  tlie  Kings  of  France  long  held 
their  court ;  an  ardent,  artistic,  |>oetical,  and  luxurious  nature, 
but  prompt  to  forget  its  first  impulse.  The  softness  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  beauty  of  the  climate,  a  certain  ease  of  liv- 
ing and  simplicity  of  manners,  soon  stifle  the  fe<*ling  for  art, 
narrow  the  most  expansive  heart,  and  corro^le  the  most  tma- 
cious  will. 

Transplant  the  native  of  Touraine,  and  his  qualities  de- 
velop and  lead  to  great  things,  as  has  Ix^en  prove<l  in  the  most 
dissimilar  ways,  by  Kalx'lais  and  by  S<.'mblan(;ay ;  by  Plantin 
the  printer  and  by  l)es<Hrtes;  by  Boucicault,  the  Xapoleon 
of  his  day ;  by  Pinaigrier,  wlio  painte<l  the  greater  part  of  our 
Cathedral  glass;  by  Vervilk*  and  Courier.  But,  left  at  home, 
the  oountr}'man  of  Touraine,  so  remarkable  elsewhere,  re« 
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mAlfis  like  the  Iiidiaii  on  bis  rug^  like  the  Turk  on  his  difik 
He  uses  hh  wtt  to  make  fun  of  his  neighbor,  to  amme  Ib- 
ieli,  and  to  lire  happy  to  the  end  of  his  days.  To^itTtiui 
the  true  Abbey  of  Thelema,  so  much  praii^  in  GargiBtiA 
bi>*ik.  Consenting  nuns  may  be  found  there,  as  iu  the  poefi 
dreajn,  and  the  good  cheer  sung  so  loudly  by  Kabel&is  is  n- 

As  to  his  indolence,  it  is  sublime^  and  well  chflrajcteriBi 
in  tbe  popular  witticism :  ^'Tourangeau,  will  you  hare  «Ma 
broth  f^^ — ^"'Te?,"— ^TTien  bring  your  bowL"^ — *^  am  no  loog^ 

Is  it  to  the  glee  of  the  vinedresser,  to  the  harmonious  be&ntf 
of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  France,  or  to  the  perennial  peiai 
of  a  province  which  has  always  escaped  the  invading  armitt 
of  the  foreigner,  that  the  soft  indifference  of  those  mild  aisd 
easy  habits  is  due  ?  To  this  question  there  is  no  answer*  Gft  i 
yourself  to  that  Turkey  in  France,  and  there  you  will  i^f,  1 
indolent,  idlCj  and  happy.  Though  you  were  as  ambitious  » 
Napoleon  J  or  a  poet  like  Byron,  an  irresistible,  indescnbabk 
iuQuence  would  compel  you  to  keep  your  poetry  to  Toureelf, 
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the  district,  the  jester  whose  reputation  and  nature  alike  made 
it  incumhent  on  him  to  keep  his  neighbor's  spirits  up.  This 
nistic  Figaro,  a  retired  dyer,  was  the  happy  possessor  of  se^en 
or  eight  thousand  francs  a  year,  of  a  pretty  house  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  of  a  plump  little  wife,  and  of  robust  health.  For 
ten  years  past  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of 
his  garden  and  his  wife,  to  get  his  daughter  marrietl,  to  play 
his  game  of  an  evening,  to  keep  hiniBolf  informed  of  all  the 
ncandal  that  came  within  his  jurisdiction,  to  give  trouble  at 
elections,  to  squabble  with  the  great  landowners,  and  arrange 
big  dinners;  to  air  himself  on  the  quay,  inquire  what  was 
going  on  in  the  town,  and  bother  the  priest ;  and,  for  dra- 
matic interest,  to  look  out  for  the  sale  of  a  plot  of  ground 
that  cut  into  the  ring  fence  of  his  vineyard.  In  short,  he 
lired  the  life  of  Touraine,  the  life  of  a  small  country  town. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  the  most  important  of  the  minor 
notabilities  of  the  place,  and  the  leader  of  the  small  propri- 
etors— a  jealous  and  envious  class,  chewing  the  cud  of  slander 
and  calumny  against  the  aristocracy,  and  repeating  them  with 
relish,  grinding  everything  down  to  one  level,  hostile  to  every 
form  of  superiority,  scorning  it  indeed,  with  the  admirable 
coolness  of  ignorance. 

Monsieur  Vernier — so  this  little  great  man  of  the  place 
was  named — was  finishing  his  breakfast,  between  his  wife 
and  his  daughter,  when  (laudissart  made  his  appearance  in 
the  dining-room — one  of  the  mos^t  chwrfiil  dining-rooms  for 
miles  round,  with  a  view  from  the  windows  over  the  Loire 
and  the  Cher. 

*ls  it  to  Monsieur  Vemior  hinipolf  that  I  have  the  honor 

?"  said  the  traveler,  In^nding  his  vertebral  column  with 

so  much  grace  that  it  se(»nied  to  be  elastic. 

"Yes,  monsieur/'  said  the  wily  dyer,  interrupting  him  with 
a  scrutinizing  glanw*,  by  wliich  he  at  once  took  the  measure 
of  the  man  he  had  to  do  with. 

"I  have  come,  monsieur,"  (laiidisMirt  went  on.  "to  request 
the  assistance  of  your  enlightennjent  to  direct  me  in  this  dis- 
trict where,  as  I  learn  from  Mitouflet,  you  exert  the  greatest 
M 
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mercial  gentlemen  ^ 
win  success.    I  am  n( 
and  I  glory  in  it.    B 
portance,  which  ough 
regard  me  as  devotei 
countrymen.    Be  kind 
will  find  that  you  will 
conversation  I  beg  you 
have  not  merely  lent  tl 
discreditable  speculatic 
no,  nothing  of  the  kinc 
low  myself  to  engage  i 
monsieur,  the  soundest 
are  concerned  in  the  u 

as  guarantors " 

And  Gaudissart  unro 
Monsieur  Vernier  listen 
quite  deceived  the  orat( 
nier  had,  in  fact,  cease 
was  bent  on  playing  hin 
kind  of  Parisian  catei 
justly  regarded  as  barb 
footinp"  ihor^ 
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winding  dope,  there  dwelt,  in  a  little  house  surrounded  by  a 
vineyard,  a  more  than  half-crazy  creature  named  Margaritis. 
This  man,  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  married,  but  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  his  wife  took  care  of  him  with  a  degree  of  courage 
that  was  univtYsaliy  admired;  for  Madame  Margaritis  cer- 
tainly ran  some  risk  in  living  with  a  man  who,  among  other 
manias,  insisted  on  always  having  two  long  knives  about  him, 
not  unfrequentiy  threatening  her  with  them.  But  who  does 
not  know  the  admirable  devotion  with  which  country  people 
care  for  afflicted  creatures,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
discredit  that  attaches  to  a  middle-class  wife  if  she  abandons 
her  child  or  her  husband  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  public 
asylum?  Again,  the  aversion  is  well  known  which  country 
folks  feel  for  paying  a  hundred  louis,  or  perhaps  a  thousand 
crowns,  the  price  charged  at  Charenton  or  in  a  private  asy- 
lum. If  any  one  spoke  to  Madame  Margaritis  of  Dubuisson, 
Esquirol,  Blanche,  or  other  mad-doctors,  she  preferred,  with 
lofty  indignation,  to  keep  her  three  thousand  francs  and  her 
goodman. 

The  inexplicable  caprices  of  this  worthy's  insanity  being 
closely  connected  with  the  course  of  my  story,  it  is  needful  to 
mention  some  of  his  more  conspicuous  vagaries.  Margaritis 
would  always  go  out  as  soon  as  it  began  to  rain,  to  walk  bare- 
headed among  his  vines.  Indoors  he  was  perpetually  asking 
for  the  newspaper;  just  to  satisfy  him,  his  wife  or  the  maid- 
servant would  give  him  an  old  Journal  d'lndre-et'Loire  and 
for  seven  years  he  had  never  discovered  that  it  was  always 
the  same  copy.  A  doctor  might  perhaps  have  found  it  inter- 
esting to  note  the  connection  between  his  attacks  of  asking 
for  the  paper  and  the  variations  in  the  weather.  The  poor 
madman's  constant  occupation  was  to  study  the  state  of  the 
sky  and  its  effect  on  the  vines. 

When  his  wife  had  company,  which  was  almost  every  even- 
ing— for  the  neighbors,  in  pity  for  her  position,  came  in  to 
play  boston  with  her — Margaritis  sat  in  silence  in  a  comer, 
never  moving;  but  when  ten  o clock  struck  by  a  clock  in  a 
tall  wooden  case,  he  rose  at  the  laat  stroke  with  the  mechan- 
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kal  preci3i<m  of  the  SgureB  moved  bj  a  sprtog  in  a 
tor,  went  ilowlj  op  to  the  card*play€iiij  looked  at  thero  m^ 
ercs  strangdj  like  the  automatic  gti^e  of  the  Greeki  uA 
Turks  to  be  fieen  in  the  Boulevard  da  Temple  in  Paii%  inl 
saidj  **Go  away !" 

At  times,  however,  this  man  recoreied  hw  Batmial  wits^  aai 
could  then  advise  his  wUb  very  shrewdly  as  to  the  sale  of  ber 
wine;  but  at  those  times  he  was  exceedingly  troubleeomt, 
steaUng  dainties  out  of  the  eupboard^^  and  eating  thetn  in 
secret. 

Occasionally  when  the  customary  vigitors  came  in,  he  aih 
gwered  their  inquiriee  civillyj  but  he  more  often  replied  quUi 
at  random.  To  a  lady  who  asked  him,  "How  are  yon  tonlaj. 
Monsieur  Margaritifi  ?** — "I  have  shaved,"  he  would  i^ply* 
"and  you?" 

"Are  you  better,  monsieur?"  another  would  aaj.  "Jenua- 
lem !  Jerusalem !'"  was  the  answer.  But  he  usually  looked  it 
them  with  a  blank  faee^  not  speaking  a  word,  and  Ih^  lik 
wife  would  say,  "The  goodman  cannot  hear  anything  to-^y.*^ 
Twice  or  thrice  in  tlie  cour^  of  five  years,  always  about  the 
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which  he  then  hid  without  his  wife  or  his  servant  ever  having 
succeeded,  even  by  watching,  in  discovering  the  hiding-place. 

The  day  before  Oaudissart's  visit  to  Vouvray,  Madame  Mar- 
garitia  had  had  more  difliculty  than  ever  in  managing  her 
husband,  who  had  an  attack  of  lucid  reason. 

^'I  declare  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  get  through  to-mor- 
row," said  she  to  Madame  Vernier.  "Only  fancy,  my  old 
man  insisted  on  seeing  his  two  casks  of  wine.  And  he  gave 
me  no  peace  all  day  till  I  showed  him  two  full  puncheons. 
Our  neighbor,  Pierre  Champlain,  luckily  had  two  casks  he 
had  not  been  able  to  sell,  and  at  my  request  he  rolled  them 
into  our  cellar.  And  then  what  must  he  want,  after  seeing 
the  casks,  but  nothing  will  content  him  but  selling  them  him* 
self." 

Madame  Vernier  had  just  been  telling  her  husband  of  this 
difficult  state  of  things  when  Gaudissart  walked  in.  At  the 
commercial  traveler's  very  first  words  Vernier  determined  to 
let  him  loose  on  old  Margaritis. 

"Monsieur,"  replied  the  dyer,  when  Gaudissart  the  Great 
had  exhausted  his  first  broadside,  "I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  that  your  undertaking  will  meet  with  great  obstacles  in 
this  district.  In  our  part  of  the  world  the  good  folks  go  on, 
bodily,  in  a  way  of  their  own ;  it  is  a  country  where  no  new 
idea  can  ever  take  root.  We  live  as  our  fathers  did,  amusing 
ourselves  by  eating  four  meals  a  day,  occupying  ourselves 
by  looking  after  our  vineyards,  and  selling  our  wine  at  a  good 
price.  Our  notion  of  business  is,  very  honestly,  to  sell  things 
for  more  than  they  cost.  We  shall  go  on  in  that  rut,  and 
neither  Ood  nor  the  devil  can  get  us  out  of  it.  But  I  will 
give  you  some  good  advice,  and  good  advice  is  worth  an  eye. 
We  have  in  this  neighborhood  a  retired  banker,  in  whose  judg- 
ment I  myself  have  the  utmost  confidence,  and  if  you  win  his 
support  yoa  shall  have  mine.  If  your  proposals  offer  any  sub- 
^antial  prospects,  and  we  are  convinced  of  it.  Monsieur  Mar- 
garitis' vote  carries  mine  with  it,  and  there  are  twenty  well- 
to-do  houses  in  Vouvray  where  purses  will  be  opened  and 
your  panacea  will  be  tried." 
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As  she  heard  hliii  mention  the  madman,  Madame  Vem€r 
looked  up  at  her  huebaDd, 

"By  the  way,  T  believe  my  wife  waB  just  going  to  call  i}E 
Jladame  Margaritis  with  a  neighbor  of  ours.  Wait  a  minute, 
and  the  ladies  will  show  you  the  way. — You  can  go  Foimi 
and  pick  up  Madame  Fontanier,"  said  the  old  dyet  witli  i 
%viiik  at  his  wife. 

This  suggestion  tliat  she  should  take  with  her  the  menie*, 
the  most  voluble,  the  most  facetious  of  all  the  merry  mrm 
of  Vouvray,  was  as  much  as  to  tell  Madame  Vernier  to  it- 
cure  a  witncj=s  io  report  the  scene  which  would  eertainly  tak 
plat*e  between  the  bagman  and  the  lunatic,  so  as  to  amuse  tb 
country  with  it  for  a  month  to  come.  Monsieur  and  Madmi 
Vernier  p hived  their  parts  so  well  that  Gaudissart  had  ba 
suspicions,  and  ruirhed  headlong  into  the  snare.  He  politely 
offered  liis  arm  to  ^ladanie  Vernier,  and  fancied  he  had  quiti 
made  a  CiUKiuoirt  of  both  ladies  on  the  way,  being  dazzlingh 
witty,  niul  pelting  them  with  waggery  and  pims  which  thej 
did  not  tmderstand. 

The  sO'CaHed  banker  lived  in  the  first  house  at  the  open- 
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iMck.  His  deep-set  eyes,  shaded  by  thick  black  brows,  and 
with  dark  rings  round  them,  his  nose  as  thin  as  the  blade  of 
a  knife,  his  high  check-bones  and  hollow  cheeks,  his  generally 
oblong  outline-— everything,  down  to  his  absurdly  long  flat 
chin,  contributed  to  give  a  strange  look  to  his  countenance, 
suggesting  that  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric— or  of  a  rag-picker. 

"Monsieur  Margaritis,"  said  Madame  Vernier,  "come, 
wake  up !  Here  is  a  gentleman  sent  to  you  by  my  husband, 
and  you  are  to  hear  him  with  attention.  Put  aside  your 
mathematical  calculations  and  talk  to  him." 

At  this  speech  the  madman  rose,  looked  at  Oaudissart, 
waved  to  him  to  be  seated,  and  said : 

"Let  us  talk,  monsieur." 

The  three  women  went  into  Madame  Margaritis'  room, 
leaving  the  door  open  so  as  to  hoar  all  that  went  on,  and  in- 
tervene in  case  of  need.  Hardly  were  they  seated  when  Mon- 
sieur Vernier  came  in  quietly  from  the  vineyard,  and  made 
them  let  him  in  through  the  window  without  a  sound. 

"You  were  in  business,  monsieur?**  Gaudissart  began. 

"Public  business,"  replied  ^largaritis,  interrupting  him. 
**I  pacified  Calabria  when  Murat  was  King." 

"Heyday,  he  has  been  in  Calabria  now  I"  said  Vernier  in 
a  whisper. 

"Oh,  indeed !"  said  Gaudissart.  'Then,  monsieur,  we  can- 
not fail  to  come  to  an  understanding." 

"I  am  listening,*'  replied  Margaritis,  settling  himself  in 
the  attitude  of  a  man  sitting  for  his  portrait. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Gaudissart,  fidgeting  with  his  watch 
key,  which  he  twisted  round  and  round  without  thinking  of 
what  he  was  doing,  with  a  regular  rotary  twirl  which  engaged 
the  madman's  attention,  and  perhaps  helped  to  keep  him 
quiet ;  "monsieur,  if  you  were  not  a  man  of  superior  intelli- 
gence"— Margaritis  bowed — "I  should  restrict  myself  to  set- 
ting forth  the  material  advantages  of  this  concern;  but  its 
psychological  value  is  worthy  of  your  attention.  Mark  me! 
Of  all  forms  of  social  wealth,  time  is  the  most  precious;  to 
save  time  is  to  grow  rich,  is  it  not?    Now  is  there  anything 
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which  takes  up  ciore  time  m  our  lives  than  ansielj  at  to  wlut 
1  may  call  boiling  the  pot — a  homely  metaphor,  but  cletirlT 
stating  the  ques^tlon?  Or  is  there  anything  which  coDsmMi 
nioro  tinio  than  the  lack  of  a  guarantee  to  offer  as  secnntf 
to  those  of  whom  you  ask  money  when,  thongh  impeconioQi 
for  a  time,  you  yet  are  rich  in  prospects?" 

^'Money— you  have  come  to  the  point." 

"Well,  then,  ruonsieur,  I  am  the  emissETy  to  the  ctepirt* 
mcnts  of  a  company  of  hankers  and  capitaliate,  who  hare  pe^ 
ccivcd  what  enormous  loss  of  time,  and  consequently  of  pio- 
ductive  intelligence  and  activity,  is  thiis  entailed  on  men 
with  the  future  before  them.  Kow,  the  idea  has  occurred 
to  us  that,  to  such  men,  we  may  capitalize  the  future,  we  mtT 
discount  their  talentf?,  by  diBConnting  what?— why^  their  time, 
anJ  securing  its  value  to  their  heirs.  This  ie  not  merely  to 
economize  time;  it  is  to  price  it,  to  ralue  it,  to  repre^nl 
in  a  pecuniary  form  the  products  you  may  expect  to  ob- 
tain in  a  certain  unknown  time  by  representing  the  monl 
qualities  with  which  you  are  giftodj  and  which  are,  monsieur^ 
a  living  force,  like  a  waterfall^  or  a  steam  engine  of  three. 
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^ou  are  nothing  at  all/'  Oaudissart  went  on,  '%nt  you  feel 
joureelf " 

^I  feel  myself/'  said  Margaritis. 

^TTou  say  to  yourself,  *I  shall  be  a  Minister';  very  good. 
You,  the  painter,  you,  the  artist,  the  man  of  letters,  the  fu* 
tore  Minister,  you  calculate  your  prospects,  you  value  them 
at  so  much — ^you  estimate  them,  let  us  say — at  a  hundred 
thousand  crowna— " 

''And  you  have  brought  me  a  hundred  thousand  crowns?" 
said  the  lunatic 

'Hfes,  monsieur,  you  will  see.  Either  your  heirs  will  get 
them  without  fail,  in  the  event  of  your  death,  since  the  com- 
pany pledges  itself  to  pay,  or,  if  you  live,  you  get  them  by 
your  works  of  art  or  your  fortunate  speculations.  Nay,  if 
you  have  made  a  mistake,  you  can  begin  all  over  again.  But, 
when  once  you  have  fixed  the  value,  as  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  explaining  to  you,  of  your  intellectual  capital — for  it  is 
intellectual  capital,  bear  that  clearly  in  mind,  monsieur ** 

''I  understand,"  said  the  madman. 

"You  sign  a  policy  of  insurance  with  this  company,  which 
credita  you  with  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  franc»*- 
you,  the  painter " 

"I  am  a  painter,"  said  Margaritis. 

'Hfou,  the  musician,  the  Minister — and  promises  to  pay 
that  sum  to  your  family,  your  heirs,  if,  in  consequence  of 
your  demise,  the  hopes  of  the  income  to  be  derived  from  your 
intellectual  capital  should  be  lost.  The  payment  of  the  pre** 
mium  is  thus  aJl  that  is  needed  to  consolidate  your ^ 

"Your  cash-box,"  said  the  madman,  interrupting  him. 

"Well,  of  course,  monsieur ;  I  see  that  you  understand  busi- « 


"Yes,"  said  Margaritis,  "I  was  the  founder  of  the  Banque 
Territoriale,  Rue  des  Fosste- Mont  mart  re  in  Paris,  in  1798." 

"For,"  Gaudissart  went  on,  "in  order  to  repay  the  intel- 
lectual capital  with  which  each  of  us  credits  himself,  must 
not  all  who  insure  pay  a  certain  premium — three  per  cent, 
annually  three  per  cent?    And  thus,  by  paying  a  very  small 
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sum,  a  mere  nothiagj  you  are  protecting  jour  family  agiiM 
the  disastrous  effects  of  your  death-'* 

"But  I  am  filive/'  objected  the  Ivinatia 

"Ah,  }'esj  imd  if  you  lire  to  be  old — that  is  the  objedin 
commonly  raised,  the  objection  of  the  vulgar,  and  yoo  wsA 
see  that  if  wo  had  not  anticipated  and  anniiiilated  it,  vf 
fiuT^uld  be  unworthy  to  become — what?  Wbat  are  we,  la 
fact?— The  book-keepers  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Intellect, 

*^ilonsieur,  I  do  not  say  this  to  you;  but  wherever  I  g% 
T  meet  witli  men  w*ho  pretend  to  teach  something  new,  to  hnog 
forward  some  frcsli  lirgument  against  tho^  who  have  gnxwi 
pale  with  studying  tlie  businesja — on  my  word  of  honor,  it  If 
contemptible  I  However,  the  world  is  made  so^  and  I  have  no 
hope  of  reforming  it» — Your  object ioo,  monsieur,  w  ab- 
surd  -" 

"Quesacof  (What  I)"  said  Margaritis^ 

"For  this  reason.  If  you  shonld  live,  and  if  you  have  the 
money  credited  to  you  iu  your  policy  of  insurance  agaiail 
the  chances  of  death — you  follow  me '* 

"I  follow," 
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made  a  mistake:  I  must  attack  this  man  on  higher  ground 
with  palaver  A  1,"  thought  Gaudis^art. — '*Xot  at  all,  mon- 
•ieur,"  said  he  aloud.    *'To  you  who " 

'*Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine?"  askod  Margaritis. 

**With  pleasure/'  said  Gaudissart." 

*TI'ife !  give  us  a  bottle  of  the  wine  of  which  two  casks  are 
left. — You  are  here  in  the  headquarters  of  Vouvray/'  said 
the  master,  pointing  to  his  vines.    "The  clos  Margaritis." 

The  maid  brought  in  glasses  and  a  bottle  of  the  wine  of 
1819.  The  worthy  lunatic  filled  a  glass  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  solemnly  presented  it  to  Gaudissart,  who  drank  it 

*^ut  you  are  playing  me  some  trick,  monsieur/'  said  the 
commercial  traveler.    "This  is  Madeira,  genuine  Madeira!" 

"I  should  think  it  is!"  replied  the  lunatic.  'The  only 
fault  of  the  Vouvray  wine,  monsieur,  is  that  it  cannot  be 
used  as  an  ordinaire,  as  a  table  wine.  It  is  too  generous,  too 
strong;  and  it  is  sold  in  Pari.*)  as  Madeira  after  being  doc- 
tored with  brandy.  Our  wine  is  so  rich  that  many  of  the 
Paris  merchants,  when  the  French  crop  is  insufficient  for 
Holland  and  Belgium,  buy  our  wine  to  mix  with  the  wine 
grown  about  Paris,  and  so  manufacture  a  Bordeaux  wine. — 
But  what  you  are  drinking  at  this  moment,  my  dear  and  very 
amiable  sir,  is  fit  for  a  king;  it  is  the  head  of  Vouvray.  I 
have  two  casks,  only  two  casks  of  it.  Persons  who  appreciate 
the  finest  wines,  high-class  wines,  and  like  to  put  a  wine  on 
their  table  which  has  a  character  not  to  1k»  met  with  in  the 
regular  trade,  apply  direct  to  us.  Now,  do  you  happen  to 
know  any  one " 

"Let  us  go  back  to  our  business,**  said  Gaudissart. 

"\Ve  are  there,  monsieur,''  ri'plied  the  madman.  "My  wine 
is  heady,  and  you  are  talking  of  capital ;  the  etymology  of 
capital  is  caput — head. — Ileh? — The  Head  of  Vouvray— the 
connection  is  obvious." 

"As  I  was  saying,"  persisted  Gaudissart,  "either  you  have 
realized  your  intellectual  capital " 

"I  have  realized,  monsieur. — Will  you  take  my  two 
puncheons?    I  will  give  you  favorable  terma." 


.^„,'^"«."  Mid  M, 

other.    "No  J      ?"^^' ' 

«md  the  ni°^  whatever 
cases."     ^*^'"°«?    But 

Gauditrt^  V  *^^  "P«i 

CiviJization  at^  ^  '"*°*' 

o'  ideas;  OP?;!!/'  °^«^  it  b 
bread  for  «.!  ^^^°'-  CiviJi 
feeds  ti  '  «^a*  aen  whc 
leeds  them  on  abuse  an^  I 
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^  'Gentlemen  of  the  Insurance  Company,  my  life  is  wortb 
10  mnch;  I  will  pay  you  so  much  per  cent  on  my  works.'-- 
Well,  what  do  we  .do?  At  once,  without  grudging,  we  admit 
him  to  the  splendid  banquet  of  civilization  as  an  important 


^hen  you  must  hare  wine/'  said  the  madman. 

''As  an  important  guest.  He  signs  his  policy,  he  takes  our 
contemptible  paper  rags — mere  miserable  rags,  which,  rags 
as  they  are,  have  more  power  than  his  genius  had.  For,  in 
fact,  if  he  wants  money,  everybody  on  seeing  that  sheet  of 
paper  is  ready  to  lend  to  him.  On  tiie  Bourse,  at  the  bankers', 
anywhere,  even  at  the  money-lenders',  he  can  get  money — 
because  he  can  offer  security. — Well,  sir,  was  not  this  a  gulf 
that  needed  filling  in  the  social  system  ? 

''But,  sir,  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  business  undertaken  by 
the  Life  Insurance  Company.  We  also  insure  debtors  on  a 
different  scale  of  premiums.  We  offer  annuities  on  terms 
graduated  by  age,  on  an  infinitely  more  favorable  calculation 
than  has  as  yet  been  allowed  in  tontines  based  on  tables  of 
mortality  now  known  to  be  inaccurate.  Our  Society  operating 
on  the  mass,  our  annuitants  need  have  no  fear  of  the  reflec- 
tions that  sadden  their  latter  years,  in  themselves  sad  enough; 
such  thoughts  as  must  necessarily  invade  them  when  their 
money  is  in  private  hands.  So,  you  see,  monsieur,  we  have 
taken  the  measure  of  life  under  every  aspect " 

"Sucked  it  at  every  pore,"  said  Margaritis. — "But  take  a 
glass  of  wine;  you  have  certainly  earned  it.  You  must  lay 
sc»ne  velvet  on  your  stomach  if  you  want  to  keep  your  jaw 
in  working  order.  And  the  wine  of  Vouvray,  monsieur,  is, 
when  old  enough,  pure  velvet." 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  it  all?"  said  Gaudissart,  empty- 
ing his  glass. 

"It  is  all  very  fine,  very  new,  very  advantageous;  but  I 
think  better  of  the  system  of  loans  on  land  that  was  in  use 
in  my  bank  in  the  Rue  des  Foss^s-Montmartre." 

"There  you  are  right,  monsieur,"  said  Gaudissart,  "that 
has  been  worked  and  worked  out,  done  and  done  again.    We 
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now  have  the  Mortgage?  Society  which  lends  on  red  tMHb^ 
unrl  works  that  e^ystem  on  a  large  scale.  Bat  u  not  tlul  i 
riirro  triHe  in  comparison  with  our  idea  of  ocHUoAidili]^  p^ 
b^ibilitii'B.  Con^'tlidating  hopes,  coagolatiiig — fimiidalli— 
rnch  rnau*6  dcsiri.'^  for  wealth,  and  seeoriiig  their  reilsntiau 
It  roniaiued  for  our  age,  eir,  an  age  of  dunatiati — of  tn&tt- 
tiou  and  progrci^i;  combined!*' 

**A}%  (if  progrt'ss,"  said  the  Itmatie.  "I  lite  pra^fiett,  m^ 
|vc tally  sLieli  as  brings  good  times  for  the  wine  trade * 

**The  Timca—ie  Temps T  exelaiiBed  Gaadlssail,  aot 

lu'i'ding  tlic  niad  man's  meaning*    "A  poor  paper,  cir;  tf  jm 
take  it  in,  1  pity  you/' 

*^11u'  ncvvj^papcr?"  cried  Margaritis.  **Ta  be  stire,  I  im 
dvvnltul  to  the  ni'w.*ipaptT, — Wife,  wifel  where  is  the  news- 
paper?" he  went  nn,  turning  towards  the  door- 

"\*'0'  Ri^^hL  monsieur;  if  you  take  an  intere^  in  th 
]aij>iTs,  we  shall    ecTtainly  agrce/^ 

"Ye:^.  vei^:  hut  before  you  hear  the  paper,  confer  that  tiiii 
wine  iH '' 

"Pelieiouj!/'  t^aid  (laudia^art. 
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''I  know  it  well/'  said  Margaritis. 

*'I  WEB  sure  of  it/'  said  Gaudissart.  '^Monaieor,  you  haTe 
a  powerful  head — a  bump  which  is  known  aa  the  equine  head 
There  is  something  of  the  horse  in  the  head  of  every  great 
man.  Now  a  man  can  be  a  genius  and  live  unknown.  It  is  a 
trick  that  has  happened  often  enough  to  men  who,  in  spite 
of  their  talents,  live  in  obscurity,  and  which  nearly  befell  the 
great  Saint-Simon  and  Monsieur  Vico,  a  man  of  mark  who 
is  making  his  way.  He  is  coming  on  well  is  Vico,  and  I  am 
glad.  Here  we  enter  on  the  new  theory  and  formula  of  the 
human  race.    Attention,  monsieur '* 

"Attention !"  echoed  Margaritis. 

"The  oppression  of  man  by  man  ought  to  have  ended,  mon* 
eieur,  on  the  day  when  Christ — ^I  do  not  say  Jesus  Christ, 
I  say  Christ— came  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  men  before 
God.  But  has  not  this  equality  been  hitherto  the  most  illusory 
chimera? — Now,  Saint-Simon  supplements  Christ.  Chriat 
has  served  His  time ** 

"Then,  is  He  released  ?"  asked  Margaritis. 

"He  has  served  His  time  from  the  point  of  view  of  Liber- 
alism. There  is  something  stronger  to  guide  us  now — the 
new  creed,  free  and  individual  creativeness,  social  co-ordina- 
tion by  which  each  one  shall  receive  his  social  reward  equi- 
tably, in  accordance  with  his  work,  and  no  longer  be  the  hire- 
ling of  individuals  who,  incapable  themselves,  make  all  labor 
for  the  benefit  of  one  alone.    Hence  the  doctrine ^ 

"And  what  becomes  of  the  servants?**  asked  Margaritis. 

"They  remain  servants,  monsieur,  if  they  are  only  capable 
of  being  servants." 

"Then  of  what  use  is  the  doctrine  ?" 

"Oh,  to  judge  of  that,  monsieur,  you  must  take  your  stand 
on  the  highoHt  point  of  view  whence  you  can  clearly  command 
a  general  prospect  of  humanity.  This  brings  us  to  Ballanche ! 
Do  you  know  Monsieur  Ballanche?*' 

"It  is  my  principal  business,"  said  the  madman,  who  mit- 
nnderstood  the  name  for  la  planche  (boards  or  staves). 

''Veiy  good/'  said  Gaudissart    "Then,  sir,  if  the  palin- 
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g^noBis  and  successive  developments  of  tlie  spiritualized  Qkhl 
touch  you,  delight  you,  appeal  to  you, — then,  my  dear  litt 
the  newspapt  r  called  the  Globe,  a  fine  name,  accurately  ei* 
pressing  its  mission — the  Globe  is  the  cicerone  who  will  ex- 
plain to  you  every  morning  the  fresli  conditions  under  whidu 
in  quite  a  short  time^  the  world  will  undergo  a  political  and 
moral  change." 
'     "Quesfiffjf  said  Margaritis, 

"I  will  explain  the  argument  bj  a  eimile,"  said  Gandii- 
sart.  'it,  as  children,  our  nurses  took  us  to  Seraphin,  d« 
Lot  vvc  ohler  men  ne*od  a  presentment  of  the  future ?^ — ^Tbei 
gen  t  le  men — — '' 

''Do  they  drink  wine?" 

''Yes,  mom^ieun  Their  hou&e  is  established,  I  may  w, 
on  an  admirahle  footing — a  prophetic  footing;  handeome  re- 
ception?, all  the  bigisigs,  splendid  parties," 

"To  he  sure,"  said  the  madman^  "the  laborerg  who  pull 
down  niui?t  be  fed  as  well  as  those  who  build/' 

"All  the  mori'  so»  monsieur,  when  they  pull  down  with  oue 
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•TTou  have  realized  the  vast  proportions  of  the  Olobef 

*Twice— on  foot/' 

Gaudissart  did  not  heed  him ;  he  was  entangled  in  the  maze 
of  his  own  thoughts,  and  listening  to  his  own  words,  assured 
of  success. 

''Well,  seeing  the  position  you  hold^  I  can  understand  that 
at  your  age  you  have  nothing  to  insure.  But,  monsieur,  you 
can  persuade  those  persons  in  this  district  to  insure  who. 
either  by  their  personal  merits  or  by  the  precarious  position 
of  their  families,  may  be  anxious  to  provide  for  the  future. 
And  so,  if  you  will  subscribe  to  the  Olobe,  and  if  you  will 
give  me  the  support  of  your  authority  in  this  district  to  in- 
vite the  investment  of  capital  in  annuities — for  annuities  are 
popular  in  the  provinces — well,  we  may  come  to  an  agreement 
as  to  the  purchase  of  the  two  casks  of  wine. — ^Will  you  take 
in  the  Olobe  r 

"I  live  on  the  globe.^ 

''Will  you  support  me  with  the  influential  residents  in  the 
district?" 

"I  support " 

"And "" 

'*And? ** 

"And  I But  you  will  pay  your  subscription  to  the 

Glober 

"The  Olobe — a  good  paper — an  annuity?" 

"An  annuity,  monsieur? — Well,  yes,  you  are  right;  for 
it  is  full  of  life,  of  vitality,  and  learning ;  choke  full  of  learn- 
ing; a  handsome  paper,  well  printed,  a  good  color,  thick 
paper.  Oh,  it  is  none  of  your  flimsy  shoddy,  mere  waste- 
paper  that  tears  if  you  look  at  it.  And  it  goes  doi*p,  gives 
you  reasoning  that  you  may  think  over  at  leisure,  and  pleas- 
ant occupation  here  in  the  depths  of  the  country." 

"That  is  the  thing  for  me/'  said  the  madman. 

"It  costs  a  mere  trifle— eighty  francs  a  year." 

"That  is  not  the  thing  for  me,'*  said  Margaritis. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Gaudissart,  "of  course  you  have  little 
cfaUdienr 


"And  you  consent  to  st 

''Round  the  district/' 

"I  have  your  approbati. 

^Touhave.- 

"Well,  then,  sir,  I  will 

wundred  francs^ '* 

"No,  no,  a  hundred  anc 
"Monsieur,  a  hundred  i 
ten,  but  it  is  a  hundred 
paper  and  one  hundred  to  ] 
me  a  commission." 

"A  hundred  and  twenty 
commissioners." 

"Very  neat.    And  not  oi 
"No,  spirituous." 
"Better  and  better— like 
"That  is  my  wav,"  said 
my  vineyards?" 

'With    pleasure,"    said 
strangely  to  the  head." 

And  Gaudissart  the  Grei 
garitis,  who  led  him  from 
vine. 
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''Why  did  your  good  man  take  him  out  of  hearing?"  said 
Vernier.  At  last  Margaritis  came  in  again  with  the  com- 
mercial traveler;  they  were  both  walking  at  a  great  pace  ad 
if  in  a  hurry  to  conclude  the  business. 

''And  the  count  ryman,  I  bet,  has  been  too  many  for  the 
Parisian,"  said  Vernier. 

In  point  of  fact,  Gaudissart  the  Great,  sitting  at  one  end  of 
the  card-table,  to  the  great  delight  of  Margaritis,  wrote  an 
order  for  the  delivery  of  two  casks  of  wine.  Then,  after  read- 
ing through  the  contract,  Margaritis  paid  him  down  seven 
francs  as  a  subscription  to  the  children*s  paper. 

**Till  to-morrow,  then,  monsieur,"  said  Gaudissart  the 
Grt»at,  twisting  his  watch-key;  "I  shall  have  the  honor  of 
calling  for  you  to-morrow.  You  can  si»nd  the  wine  to  Paris 
direct  to  the  address  I  have  given  you,  and  forward  it  as 
soon  as  you  receive  the  money." 

Gaudissart  was  from  Normandy;  there  were  two  sides  to 
erer}'  bargain  he  made,  and  he  HMjuired  an  agreement  from 
Monsieur  Margaritis,  who  with  a  madinan*s  glee  in  gratifying 
his  favorite  whim,  signed,  after  reading,  a  contract  to  deliver 
two  casks  of  wine  of  Clos  Margaritis. 

So  Gaudissart  went  off  in  high  spirits,  humming  Le  roi 
des  mers,  prends  plus  has,  to  the  Golden  Sun  Inn,  where  he 
naturally  had  a  chat  with  the  host  while  waiting  for  dinner. 
Mitouflet  was  an  old  soldier,  simple  but  cunning,  as  peasants 
are,  but  never  laughing  at  a  joke,  as  being  a  man  who  is  ac- 
customed to  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  to  passing  a  jest  in  the 
ranks. 

"You  have  some  very  tough  customers  hereabouts,"  said 
Gaudissart,  leaning  against  the  door-post  and  lighting  his 
cigar  at  Mitouflet's  pipe. 

"How  is  that?"  asked  Mitouflet. 

"Well,  men  who  ride  roughshod  over  political  and  financial 
theories." 

"Whom  have  you  been  talking  to,  if  I  may  make  so  bold?" 
aiked  the  innkeeper  guilelessly,  while  he  skilfully  expectorated 
after  the  manner  of  smokers. 
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propagan<3a  in  one  of  the  most  jovial  districts  of  France* 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  open  to  new^  ideas. 

On  his  return  from  his  tour  in  the  Bouthera  proTiaca, 
Gaudiesart  the  Great  was  traveling  in  the  coup6  of  the  Laffite- 
Caillard  diligence,  ^nd  had  for  a  fellow-passenger  a  ptmg 
man  to  whoiiij  liaving  passed  Angouleme,  he  condescended 
to  expatiate  on  the  mysteries  of  life,  fancying  him,  no 
doubt,  but  a  baby. 

On  reaching  Vouvraj,  the  youth  exclaimed: 

'*What  a  lovely  fiitnation !" 

"Yes?,  monsieur,'"  said  Gaudissart,  ^^ut  the  land  is  tmin- 
habitable  by  reason  of  the  inhabitants.  Yon  would  haTe  t 
duel  on  your  hands  every  day.  Why  only  three  months  ago 
I  fought  on  that  very  spot" — ^and  he  pointed  to  the  bridge— 
"with  a  confounded  dyer — pistols;  but — I  fl^ced  himP 

F^xik,  November  vrn^ 


